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PREFACE 


Under the general heading of the Azstory and 

_ Leaching of the Fathers and Doctors of the Church, 

the author proposes to bring together in a single work 
brief but exact elements of 


1. Patristic History and Literature ; 
2. History of Dogmas and Positive Theology; 
3. History and Principles of Spirituality. 


Such an arrangement has seemed necessary for two 
_ reasons; a priest’s work today makes it essential that 
he should have some acquaintance with all these 
matters, and it is no less needful that he should 
have access to them in some concise form; in 
addition, a work of this kind appears to be well fitted 
to solve the difficulty of teaching these subjects in 
the Seminary Course, which is already overloaded 
with matters. 

This Manual is primarily meant for the use of 
seminary students; but it will undoubtedly be found 
to be a useful work of reference to parish priests and 
university students. Nor should it fail to be of 
interest to the laity, especially those who are 
accustomed to public speaking on religious matters. 
The work has been written, however, above all 
and directly, for the future priest, the theological 
student in the seminary or study house. 

_ A work meant for this class of reader must comply 
with certain special conditions. Nowadays a short 
introduction to the rigorous method which should 
guide all historical study, is an indispensable element 
in any complete and general course of studies, and 
such is provided in great measure by a course of 
Patrology, which, at the same time correlates and 
classifies the work of scholars, especially those of the 
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last fifty years, in the important field of early Christian 
literature. But while purely critical data should claim 
a great deal of attention from scholars and university 
students who are training themselves for personal 
research, we hold that they should be curtailed and 
reduced to a certain minimum in the case of seminary 
students and give way to more general doctrinal 
notions. In order that profit may be derived from 
reading the Fathers it is not enough to have studied 
their works only from a literary and critical point 
of view; there is a risk of understanding them but 
poorly if the student’s attention is restricted only 
to the principal points dealt with by each of the 
Fathers, and to their solutions of the great problems 
of their own day. After having situated the historical 
background the student must determine the doctrinal 
environment and observe the place occupied by each 
Father and the part he plays therein. This can 
hardly be achieved if a parallel study of the History 
of Doctrines is not added to the literary study of the 
texts. 

In the seminary, these complementary matters will 
necessarily be treated in an elementary way, since 
they cover so wide a field; but this will render them 
no less useful, both to future specialists and all 
theological students who will appreciate the significance 
of the texts cited in support of various dogmas, only 
after having located them in their general historical 
background. Moreover, not only the research worker, 
but also the new priest has need to study the actual 
text of the Fathers, not necessarily as a scholar but as 
a man capable of appreciating their doctrinal value, 
with a view to the spiritual profit of himself and of 
those whom it his duty to instruct; and this is hardly 
possible in the absence of a special preparation. 

Only a manual can provide this training to big 
groups of students, with the precision and depth that 
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such subjects exact. But no matter how concise and 
complete be the manual, it does not do away with 
intellectual effort; rather does it facilitate and guide 
it, by grouping together the essential data of the work 


_ to be accomplished. We have sought in vain for a 


¢ 


manual which would fulfil the conditions we have set 
out, and it is for this reason we have been led to 
undertake the composition of this present work. 
There exist, of course, excellent works, even in 
manual form, dealing with the Fathers of the Church. 
Bardenhewer's Patrology is a classic, but it treats too 
exclusively of the literary and critical aspect of the 
subject. The same must be said of Tixeroft’s 
Précis de Patrologie, written in a rather elementary 


fashion. On the other hand, the same author’s 


Ss 


fiistotre des Dogmes, in three volumes, is too 
voluminous to be termed a manual and needs the 
addition of another work to supplement it from an 
historical and literary point of view. | 

In addition to these volumes there is another series 
of works indispensable to the student and which he 
should always have near at hand. These are the 
collections of texts contained in the Luchzridia (see 
the General Bibliography). These anthologies are 
of the greatest value; but they have never been 
regarded as manuals of Patrology. Far from taking 
the place of the J/anua/ they show its necessity, for 
the manual alone can merge all these texts into their 
historical, literary, and above all, doctrinal background. 

In this work, morad theology and spirituality will be 
linked up with the history of doctrines. This point 
has suffered too much neglect ever since the theolo- 
gians, faced with the urgent need of combating the 
Protestant error, turned their attention almost wholly 
to the affirmation of dogma as found in the Fathers. 


More recently, however, it has attracted the interest 


of both ascetics and historians. Pourrat has already 
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We Eee 
devoted three volumes to the subject (La Spiritualte 
chrétienne) and still another would be necessary to 
treat adequately of the last three centuries. The 
first. volume alone deals with the Fathers’ spiritual 
teaching. This work, in spite of omissions unavoid- 
able in one of its length, is of the greatest usefulness, 
especially as regards its bibliography and the texts 
quoted, The author himself likens it to a kind of 
Enchiridion spirituale, although, in many ways this 
anthology differs from those we have already 
mentioned. It is evident that such a work, with its 
four volumes, can hardly be regarded as a manual. 
We have attempted to fill this gap, not by seeking 
to say all that can be said on so vast a subject, but by 
throwing into relief, the principles of spirituahty that 
are found in all the great Masters and which have 
been a source of inspiration to others. Although, in 
reality, all teach the same doctrine, the multiplicity of 
viewpoints often prevents this from being really 
apparent; for the most part, it is only necessary to know 
their teaching on a number of capital points in order to 
discover the real sameness underlying the superficial 
divergencies. We have gone to Saint Augustine, 
whose genius dominates every century of Christian 
antiquity, for those principles which give unity to our 
opinions in these delicate matters, and which, in an 
even greater measure, reveal how the spiritual works 
of the Fathers come together in a higher unity. We 
have gone still farther, and have, at times, appealed to 
their mystical teaching to throw light on their theo- 
logical work. And in reality, for many of the Fathers, 
the latter cannot be fully understood if it is isolated 
and cut off from the former. This point of view has 
been especially developed with regard to the Alexan- 
drians, and above all Saint Augustine. In our 
opinion, to attempt the study of these authors 
considered only as philosophers or theologians is to 
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run the risk of laying onself open to grave shortcomings 
and perhaps error. Saint Augustine’s mystical 
temperament gives even to his philosophical and 
theological teaching a special tone which must be 
taken into account, and the same may be said of 
many other authors. 

The work of synthesis we have endeavoured at 
least to trace, possesses another advantage. The 
Fathers are not presented to the reader from a single 
and exclusive point of view. The historian usually 


_ treats of their exterior activity and the general 


> 


influence they have exercised; the theologian and 
philosopher, each in his own domain, treats their 
works from a literary or doctrinal viewpoint, while 
the ascetic and mystical writers concentrate only on 
their interior life and mystical teaching. We have 
combined all these points of view, with the result, we 
dare to hope, that the figures of these true sons of the 
Church will become clearer and more brilliant, while at 
the same time their influence will be increased. Thus, 
without extraordinary effort, thanks to the method we 
have adopted, this present work provides a powerful 
aid to the general training of priests, which is the 
purpose of the Seminary. 

Many have judged a synthesis of this nature to be 
chimerical. We do not deny the difficulties, but the 
beauty of the results that might ensue encouraged us 
to attempt it, and it has appeared possible in certain 
conditions, in a work not meant for specialists engaged 
in deep research. Aiming at the instruction of 
Christians, the training of the clergy, and not the 
guidance of personal work, we have only to give the 
conclusions of scholars who enjoy a recognised 
authority in their special subjects, and we are thus 
enabled to pass, with them, from one point to another. 
Moreover, even the simple comparison of the various 
solutions is in itself instructive; for it adds to each 
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solution a certain measure of confirmation, or 
occasionally suggests certain reservations that must 
be made. This method, the only one possible in a 
work of this nature, is a guarantee of sure results, in 
the measure that the conclusions reached by human 
knowledge can be certain. 

It seemed to us that a work planned on these lines 
should go beyond the strictly Patristic period. The 
solid intellectual training we envisaged for the 
Christian and the priest, seemed to indicate a work in 
which they could also find those masters who have 
transmitted the thought and ideas of the Fathers to 
new generations. 

It cannot be gainsaid that the great theologians of 
the Middle Ages or the Modern Period, especially 
those of the 1th to the 16th century, are, on the whole, 
consulted and read to a greater extent than the 
Fathers themselves. Their technical expressions 
and systematic classification of doctrines render them 
more easy of access to most readers. Among them is 
found, by the side of Saint Anselm, Saint Bonaventure, 
Blessed Duns Scot and many others, whose opinions 
are continually being cited, the Angel of the School, 
whom the Church has imposed as the guide of theo- 
logical students. Similarly, are not Saint Bernard, 
Saint Teresa, Saint Francis of Sales, to mention but 
the greatest, the authors who have truly directed and 
maintained the spiritual life of souls for many 
centuries? 

Without in any way desiring to write a connected 
history of theology or spirituality, we deemed it 
necessary and useful to bring together, with regard to 
these masters of modern Christian thought, as had 
been done for the Fathers, summary but nevertheless 
varied and precise data, which would enable the 
priest, and any educated Catholic, to read the 
originals with profit. The fourth book ‘we intend to 
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devote to this complementary study will not be merely 
an appendix to the Patrology, having but a secondary 
and tenuous connection with the first three: it will 
really form a continuation. Moreover, if a better 
_ realisation of the very real continuity of these great 

Christian thinkers of this. period, increases their 
authority, the importance of the Fathers will also be 
augmented in the eyes of the Christian who is able to 
see in them the secret, but true inspirers of all the 
_ doctors of later times. We were able, therefore, and 
in a certain measure were bound, to continue our 
'“ Patrology” as far as that. It may be, even, that 
some will regard this last part as still more necessary 


that the first. 
* 


* * 

In order to carry out our plan, we have been 
obliged to give to some authors an outstanding place, 
proportionate to their importance, either real, as 
arising from the intrinsic value of their work, or 
relative, as resultiny from special circumstances; for 
instance, the absence of other contemporary documents 
on a question: such is the case of Hermas in the 
second century. It will also be noticed that the 
chapters are of unequal length, and we have purposely 
arranged them thus, The figures in a picture cannot 
all be on the same plane. We have endeavoured to 
throw into relief the great figures of Christianity, 
especially those whose influence has been felt in 
several centuries both in the sphere of doctrine and 
that of action. Others though not omitted take a 
lesser place: the account which is devoted to them 
will suffice to make them known, while their action 
and teaching in most cases gains from the reflection 
of the light of the great doctors of their times. 
Research workers have need above all to document 
themselves on the most obscure points, even should 
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these be the least important, But in a work of this 
nature, we must give our attention to the most 
important authors, with whom Christians as a whole, 
and Theological students should be intimately 
acquainted. 

In the actual development of the chapters we have 
made no attempt to say everything there is to be 
said. There again, it was necessary to make a choice. 
We have omitted secondary points which seemed 
little suited to our purpose, both in the historical and 
literary, as well as the theological and spiritual order. 
We have however, given dzographical details at a 
certain length, judging that the story of a life, even 
briefly presented, often constitutes the best possible 
portrait of a man. The list of authentic works is 
always given, although only the most important are 
summarised at length. As for the doctrine, we have 
dealt only with the essential points or those which 
seem best to characterise a man or a period. Our 
preoccupation with the general training of priests, 
which has often guided us in the choice of subject, 
has not, we think, ever biased us in the adoption of 
any solution to a disputed historical problem, nor have 
we hesitated in stating a so-called critical opinion, 
when it seemed sufficiently established. 

We have taken especial care with our dzbdographies. 
In this work will be found: 1. A general bibliography 
at the head of the volume; 2. A special bibliography 
for each author, at the beginning of the chapter in 
which he is studied, except in certain cases; 3. refer- 
ence to an edition (as recent as possible) for all the 
authors mentioned or studied in this work. But here 
again, no attempt has been made to be complete. It 
would have been easy to lengthen the lists, but such 
additions would have been of little use to our readers. 
We have thought it our duty to make a choice in 
their interest. In addition. to the usual editions, 
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Migne’s, and when necessary, more recent editions, 
we have given the elements of a first documentation. 
_ As a rule we refer the reader to a dictionary article, 
_ if such exists on the subject. The chief recent works 
_ on any author are mentioned and the list is completed 
by references to shorter studies, articles in periodicals, 
or chapters of more general works concerning the 
most important points regarding each of the Fathers. 
For the most part these works of reference are in 
French, and it has been thought necessary to retain 
them in the English edition, since English literature 
~on the subject is still extremely scanty. We have 
_ taken pains to ensure that this summary yet varied 
documentation should be without danger from™ a 
doctrinal point of view, by excluding non-Catholic 
‘authors from the bibliographies and mentioning 
them only with caution. We have, however, 
quoted rationalist authors in the notes; but as a rule 
we add judgments of their works written by Catholic 
critics. 

Our ‘“ Manual” was planned in view of a course 
consisting of two lessons a week during four years, 
which is probably the maximum given anywhere to 
this subject. But it can be studied in much less time 
if only the great authors are dealt with, or if for each 
author the essentials alone are studied, or those parts 
which need explanation and possess a general doctrinal 
interest. The fairly comprehensive doctrinal indexes 
of which the matters are arranged according to the 
logical order of modern theology, will enable those 
who so desire, to study the work in the form of an 
elementary history of doctrine, by following, period 
by period, and author by author, the development of 
any particular point. But it seems to us that such 
a synthetic method, although of extreme interest, can 
be followed with profit only after a complete analytical 
study of the work as a whole. 
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We would be the first to admit that there are 
shortcomings in this work which we now offer to the 
public. We trust that the advice and recommendat- 
ions of the professors will enable us to improve it. 
Nevertheless we believe that even in its present state 
it will be found of use. Above all, may it help our 
future priests to give new life to their ideal of the 
priesthood, in close contact with those men who were 
pre-eminently doctors, apologists, apostles, saints, in 
a word, true priests! 


Scholasticate of Theology J 
of the Augustinians On the Feast of St. Augustine, 


of the Assumption, August 28th. 1927. 
Louvain, 
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Patrologia orientalis, by R. GRAFFIN and F. Nau, Paris, 1903 and sq.; 
more extensive continuation of the foregoing. (Abbreviated: P. O.). 

Corpus seriptorum christianorum Orientalium, by J. B. CHazot, I. Gurp1, 
H. Hyvernat, B. CARRA DE VAUX, Paris 1903 and sq.; like the foregoing 
__ work is an edition of Syrzac, Arabic, Coptic and Ethiopian texts. (Abbrev. : 
Corp. Orient.). hare 

Anecdota Maredsolana, by Dom G. Morin, Maredsous, 1892 and sq. 

B) The following collections not only supplement Migne’s by means of new 
editions but also completely revzse his work from a more critical standpoint. 

Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum latinorum, edited. by the Academy 
of Vienna, since 1866; Latin text only. (Abbrev.: Corpus of Vienna). 

Monumenta germanize historica, ductores antiquissimt, Berlin, 1877-18098, 
13 vol. (Abbrev.: Mon. ger. hist. or Mon. Berlin.). 

Die Griechischen christlichen Schrifsteller dex ersten drei lahrhunderte, 
edited by the Academy of Berlin at Leipzig, since 1897, critical editions without 
translations. (Abbrev.: Corp. Berl. or Corpus of Berlin.). 

Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, 
collection directed by the Academy of Leipzig, first series 1882-1897, 15 vols; 
second series, 1897-1906, 15 vols; third series (A. HARNACK and C. SCHMIDT) 
1907 and sq. (Abbrev.: Text. Unters.). 

Texts and Studies, (J. A. Robinson). Cambridge, 1891 and sq. (Abbrev. : 
Text. Stud.). 

Note. — These last two collections as the titles indicate, are not only editions 
of texts ; they also contain vesearch work and studies on early Christian literature. 


C) LIrrLe COLLEcTIoNS especially adapted to studenis desirous of making 
a first acquaintance with early Christian literature: 

Textes et Documents four [étude historique au christianisme, by H. HEM- 
MER and P. Leyay, Paris, since 1904; gives texts with translation, introduction 
and notes. (Abbrev. : Text. Docum.). 

SS. Patrum opuscula selecta, by H. Hurter, Innsbruck, First series, 
1868-1885, 48 vols; 2nd series 1884-1892, 6 vols. . ; 

Sammlung ausgewihiter k. u. d. Quellenschriften, by G. Kricer, Tiibingen 
first series 1891-1896, 12 fascicules ; 2nd series, since 1901. 

Kleine Texte, H. LizerzMann, Bonn, since 1902. 

Florilegium patristicum, G. RAuscHEN, Bonn, since 1904. 

Cambridge Patristic texts, A. Mason, Cambridge, since 1899. 

Bibliotheca sanctorum Patrum, J. Vizzin1, Rome, since 1902. 


t Works anterior to the second half of the roth century, which are studied or 
mentioned in the /¢roduction (p. 12 sq.), are not cited in this bibliography. 
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IIl.—COLLECTIONS OF VARIOUS STUDIES. 
(In French, excepted otherwise stated). 


A) COLLECTIONS OF MONOGRAPHS IN SEPARATE VOLUMES. 


Les Saints (Paris, Lecoffre), a series of /ives, written chiefly from an 
historical point of view. (Zxglish translations, The Saints Series, Burns Oates 
& Washbourne). nt ae 

The Bibliothéque de l’enseignement de l’histoire ecclésiastique (Zéid. ) 
contains various monographs of a literary, doctrinal and historical nature (for 
instance La littérature grecgue by Mgr P. BATIFFOL (literary); the Aistoire des 
Dogmes, by J. TIXERONT (doctrinal); the Agiise Byzantine, by Fr. J. Pargoire 
(historical). (Abbrev. : coll. B. E. H. E.). 

The Pensée chrétienne (Paris, Bloud), gives numerous ‘‘ Z.x¢racts, translated 
and annotated, interspersed with brief abstracts, and preceded as a rule by 
bibliographical and biographical introductions”. It contains a group of 
Patristie texts as well as biblical, scholastic and modern texts. (Abbrev. ; coll. 
Pensée chrét.). 

The Bibliothéque de théologie historique, published under the direction of 
professors of theology at the Institut Catholigue de Paris (Paris, Beauchesne) 
contains a number of very important doctrinal monographs. (Abbrev. : coll. 
Bonlabie) 

The Paes de théologie historique, forming a continuation of the preceding, 
contains similar works. (Abbrev.: coll. E. T. H.). 

Science et Religion, a series of pamphlets on various religious subjects; some 
deal with the history of doctrine, or the Fathers, especially in the special series 
( Questions théologiques, etc...). 

The Moralistes chrétiens (Texts and Commentaries) plans to bring together 
the texts of each author studied, in order to forma synthesis of his moral teaching. 


B) The following DicTiONARIES or ENCYCLOPEDIAS, written by many 
collaborators, contain series of monographs, usually fairly brief, sometimes 
running to considerable Jength. They invariably include detailed d25/iographies 
and the elements of a first documentation. 

The Dictionnaire de la Bible, by F. Vicouroux, 1895-1912, A supplement 
is published by L. Prrot, since 1926. (Abbrev. : Dict. Bibl.). 

The Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, published since 1903 by 
A. VACANT, and then by E. MANGENOT, and lastly by E. AMANN. (Abbrev. : 
Dict. théol.). 

The Dictionnaire d’Archéologie chrétienne et de Liturgie, published by 
Dom F. Caprot and Dom H. LECLERCQ, since 1907. (Abbrev. ; Dict. Arch.). 

The Dictionnaire d’Histoire et de Géographie ecclésiastique, published 
by A. BAupRILLART, A. VocT and U. Rovuztks, since 1912. (Abbrev. : 
Dict. hist.). : 

These four dictionaries, published by the same publisher (Letouzey, Paris), 
undoubtedly constitute our greatest Encyclopedia of ecclesiastical sciences. To 
these should be added : 

The Dictionnaire apologétique de la Foi Catholique, published by 
P. A. D’AL#s, since 1911 (Paris, Beauchesne). (Abbrev. : Dict. Apol.). 

Germany has its catholic Encyclopedia in the form of the Kirchenlexicon, 
published WetzeR and WELTE, from 1846 to 1856 at Freiburg; re-edited and 
greatly augmented by J. HERGENROTHER and later by F. KAULEN, from 1880 
to 1921, in 12 vols. 

The Realencyklopadie 9 Protestant theology and the Protestant Church 
(1st ed. 1854-1866, 21 vols.; 3rd ed, 1896-1910) contains some sound studies 
but cannot be recommended to Seminary students for obvious reasons. 
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The Catholic Encyclopedia, an American compilation in 17 vols, 1907-1912, 

although’ much less complete than the Dict. théo/., provides a useful source of 
: information, even for the History of the Church and the Fathers. 
A Dictionary of Christian Biography (Literature, sects and doctrines) by 
OW. SMITH and H. Wace, London, 1877-1887, 4 vols; a Protestant work, 
contains good monographs and may be consulted with profit by those who can 
do so without risk. 


~ C) PERIODICALS to be consulted regarding the Fathers. 


I. SPECIAL PERIODICALS containing many articles on the Fathers: 

Analecta bollandiana, since 1882, Brussels-Paris. 

Bulletin d’ancienne littérature et d’Archéologie chrétiennes, by P. DE 
LABRIOLLE, Paris, since I9II. 

Bulletin de littérature ecclésiastique, Institut catholique de Toulouse, 
since 1899. 

Echos d’Orient, Assumptionists, Constantinople, since 1897. 

Le Muséon, Revue of Oriental Studies, Louvain, since 1881. 

_Recherches de Science Religieuse, Soc. Jesu, Paris, since 1910. 
' Revue bénédictine, Benedictines of Maredsous, since 1884 (under the title; 
Le Messager des fidéles, from 1884-1889. 

Revue biblique, Dominicans, Jerusalem, since 1892. 

Revue d’Histoire Ecclésiastique, University of Louvain, since 1900. 

Revue d’histoire et de littérature religieuses, Paris, 1896-1907; A. Loisy’s 
revue; many articles are biased and should be read with caution. 

Revue néo-scolastique de philosophie, Louvain, since 1894. 

Revue de !’Orient chrétien, Paris 1896 and sq. 

Revue des Questions historiques, Paris, from 1866. 

Revue des Sciences religieuses, Faculty of Cath. theol. of Strasburg, 
since 1921. 

2. The following periodicals, are of MORE GENERAL INTEREST than the 
preceding, but also publish useful reviews and notices on Patrology, and 
occasionally very good original studies. 

Ami du Clergé, Langres, since 1878. 

Etudes, French Jesuits, Paris, since 1856. 

Ephemerides theologice lovanienses, Louvain, since 1924. 

Revue Apologétique (Since 1905; Revue pratique ad’ Ap. until 1921), Paris. 

- Revue d’Ascétique et de Mystique, Jesuits, Toulouse, since 1920. 

Revue Augustinienne, Assumptionists, Louvain, 1902-1910. 

Revue du clergé frangais, Paris, 1894-1920. 

Revue thomiste, Dominicans, Toulouse, since 1893. 

Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques, Dominicans, Le 
Saulchoir, since 1907. 

L’ Université catholique, Catholic Faculties of Lyons, since 1889. 

La vie spirituelle, Dominicans, Saint-Maximin, since 1919. 


Ill.—RECENT BOOKS OF REFERENCE AND ENCHIRIDIA. 


Ulysse Chevalier, Répertoire des sources historiques du Moyen-Age, Bio- 
bibliographie, rst. ed. 1 vol., 2370 cols., 1877-1883, supplement in 1888. 2nd ed. 
greatly augmented, in 2 vols., 1905-1907 ; contains, for all the men known since 
the founding of the Church until 1500, an article relating, in alphabetical order, 
everything that has been written on the subject. Such nomenclatures are very 
valuable but are never quite up to date. 

Hugo Hurter, S. J. Nomenclator literarius Theologie catholice, Innsbruck, 
contains a biographical and literary notice, together with bibliographical 
indications on all the authors who have treated of sacred subjects (philosophy, 
apologetics dogmatic and moral theology, patrology and Church history). The 
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Fathers are found in the last volume of the Ist ed. (arranged as follows: writers 
from 1564 to modern times, t. I, 1, III; writers of the Middle Ages 1109- 
1563, t. IV; writings from the beginning to 1109, t. Vv); from the 3rd edition, 
the order is more regular: Fathers, 1, 1903; Middle Ages, 11, 1906 etc. 

H. Denzinger, Enchiridion symbolorum, definitionum et declarationum de 
rebus fidei et morum, Freiburg, st ed. in 1854; new ed. 1oth, greatly augmented 
and modified, in 1g08, by C. BANNWaRT, S. J.; the later editions are completed by 
appendixes and give in Latin, and where necessary in Greek, the texts indicated ia 
the title, in historical order, together with a simple indication of the sources. 

E. Cavallera, Thesaurus doctrine catholice ex documentis magisterii eccle- 
stastici, Paris, 1920; gives the texts contained in Denzinger’s Zuchiridion, 
completed by the addition of other important but less solemn texts. The 
whole is arranged in the order found in theological treatises. 

C. Kirch, S. J., Znchiridion fontium historia ecclesiastice antique, Freiburg, 
1910; choice of important historical texts, in Latin and Greek, from the Ist to 
the 8th cent. 

M. J. Rouét de Journel, Znchiridion patristicum, Freiburg, 1911, 5th ed. 
_ in 1922; collection of texts from the Latin and Greek Fathers, especially as 
ie theology from the Ist to the 8th cent. 

Amann, Ze dogme catholique dans les Peres de V Eglise, Paris, 1922; 
little anthology of Patristic texts, in French, preceded by a short account of the 
authors mentioned, without bibliography. 


IV.—RECENT BIOGRAPHICAL AND LITERARY WORKS 
ON PATROLOGY. 


See the Jntroduction (15-16) for studies of this nature previous to the 
19th century. 

1. GENERAL PATROLOGIES. 

J. Fessler, /stitutiones Patrologie, 2 vols Innsbruck, 1850-1851: re-edited 
with many additions and corrections by B. JUNGMANN, 1890-1896, 2 vols. 

i: B. Alzog, Lehrbuch der Patrologie, Freiburg, 1866. 

- Nirschl, Lehrbuch der Patrologie und Patristik, Mainz, 1882-1885, 3 vols. 

O. Bardenhewer, Patrologie, Freiburg, 1 vol. 1894; 3rd ed. 1910. A new 
French edition, considerably revised and augmented is edited by P. GopET and 
ce VERSCHAFFEL entitled, Les Péres de l’Eglise, leur vie et leurs wuvres, in 
3 vols, Paris, 1905. In the following pages the references are to this edition 
(Abbrev. : Pat., 1, or II or 11). 

Also by BARDENHEWER, Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur, Freiburg, 
four volumes already published, 1 (1st and 2nd cent), 1902; 11 (3rd cent.), 1903; 
111 (4th cent.), 1912; IV (5th cent.), 1924. 

. Rauschen, Grundriss der Patrologie, Freiburg, 1903; French trans., 
Eléments de Patrologie et d’Histoire des Dogmes, by R. RICARD, Paris, 
1906 (2nd ed. 1911). 

H. Kihn, Pasrologie, 2 vols, Paderborn, 1904-1908. 

jj Tixeront, Précis de Patrologie, Paris, 1918; several new editions. 

. Jordan, (Protestant), Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, Leipzig, rgrt. 

2. PARTIAL OR INCOMPLETE PATROLOGIES. 

P. Batiffol, Za “ttérature grecque, (coll. B. E. H. E.) Paris, 1897; re-edited. 

R. Duval, La /ittérature syriague, (coll. B. E. H. E.), Paris, 1899. 

P. Monceaux, Histoire litttraire de l’ Afrique chrétienne, Paris, IQOI-1923; 
seven vols. 

— Histoire de la littérature latine chrétienne, Paris, 1924, 176 pages. 

P. de Labriolle, Wistoire de la littérature latine nian, Paris, 1920, one 
vol., 740 pages. , 
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J. A, Mohler, Patrologie, oder christliche literir Geschichte, Regensburg, 


¥ og fosthunions), one vol. on the first three centuries only; unfinished. 


* 


rumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Literatur, Munich, 1890 ; 

2nd _ed. augmented in 1897, in which theological literature is treated by 
A. EHRHARD (p. 37-218). 3 

Ebert, Allgemeine Geschichte aer Literatur aes Mittelaiters in Abendlande, 

Leipzig, 1874-1887, 3 vols., the first of which deals with the early writers until 


__ the oth cent. 


A. Harnack, Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur bis Eusebius, Leipzig, 
_ 1893-1904, 3 large vols, the last two dealing especially with chronology. 
G. Kruger, Geschichte der altch. Literatur in den ersten drei Iahrhund., 


Freiburg, 1895 and 1897. 
These last three authors are Rationalists or Protestants. 


V.—WORKS DEALING WITH THE HISTORY 
OF DOCTRINES. 


A) RECENT WORKS ON THE History oF DoGMa. (For the early writers, 


see the Zntroduction, Studies on the Fathers, p. 17-19. _ bas 


1. Catholic authors. 
J. H. Newman, Zssay on the Development of Christian Doctrine, London, 
1845; 2nd ed. 1878. 
H. Klee, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, Exlangen, 1837; 
. N. Zob., Dogmengeschichte, Innsbruck, 1865. 
. A. Schwane, Dogmengeschichte, Munster, t. t and 11, 1862-1869: Freiburg, 
t. 111 ank Iv, 1882, 1890; deals with each theological matter in four different 
eriods ; ante-Nicene, Patristic, Middle Ages, Modern period. 

J. Bach, Dogmengeschichte des katolischen Mittelalters, 1873-1875. 

_ A. Ginoulhiac, Histoire du dogme catholique during the first three centuries, 
Paris, 1852; unfinished ; deals chiefly with God and the Trinity. 

J. Tixeront, Histotre des dogmes (coll. B. E. H. E.), Paris, 3 vols; I. Ante- 
Nicene theology, 1905; II. From St. Athanasius to St. Augustine, 1909; 
TII. The end of the Patristic age (430-800); many revised editions for the Ist to 
the 7th tomes; the order is chiefly historical. (Abbrev. : Hist. Dogm.). 


2. Protestant or Rationalist authors. 

A. Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, Freiburg, 1885-1890, 3 vols. 
Grundriss der D., 1893. The author admits a series of essential transformations 
of Christian doctrine under the influence of Greek thought. 

R. Seeberg, German conservative Protestant, has like Harnack, published 
Lessons (1895) and a Manual (1900) of the History of Dogma. 

The following also may be mentioned. Fr. Bonifas, Histoire des dogqzes 
ae |’ Eplise chrétienne, Paris, 1889: Bethune-Baker, author of an Introduction 
to the history of Christian doctrine until the year 451, London, 1903; Balanos, 
Eicaywyh cig thy tatooiay tay doypatwy, Athens, 1919. 


B) GENERAL STUDIES ON SPECIAL POINTS. 

Many monographs have been written on these questions since the middle of 
the 19th century. The majority are concerned with the work of some early 
writer or treat of some controversy; they will be indicated in the appropriate 
chapters of this work. Others deal with one doctrinal point and follow its 
development throughout the whole Patristic period, or some important part of its 
duration : only these latter are mentioned below. 

A, d’Alés, Z’Zait de Calliste, Etude sur les origines de la pénitence chrétienne, 
(coll. B. T. H.), Paris, 1914. —Ze dogme de Nicée, Paris, 1926: 
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R. Aigrain, Pour gu’ on lise les Peres, Paris, 1922. 
G. Bardy, Zn lisant les Peres, Paris, 1921. 


——— 


P. Batilfol, Ziudes d’histoire et de théologie positive, first series (on the 


discipline of the secret, penance, the hierarchy, the agape), Paris, 1902; second 
pai (on ch Tite since the 5th ed. (the 8th ed. 1920 is cited in the 
following pages). ’ } ot 

— Le catholicisme des origines a S. Léon, a series of studies comprising four 
works : 

1. The primitive Church (1’Eglise naissante) and Catholicism. 1909. 

2. The Peace of Constantine and Catholicism, 1914. 

3. The Catholicism of S. Augustine, 2 vol. 1920. 

4. The Apostolic See (359-451), 1924. J 

E. Bouvy, Les Peres de l’Eglise, in the Rev. Augustinienne, t. V, VI, VI, 
(1904-1905). J ’ ; 

F. Cabrol, Ze “ure de la priére antique, Paris, 1900. ; 

L. Capéran, Ze probleme du salut des infidéles (coll. B. T. H.), Paris 1912. 

L. Duchesne, Az‘onomies ecclésiastiques, Eglises séparées, Paris, 1905 (2nd. ed.) 

— Les origines du culte chrétien, Paris, 2nd ed. 1898. 

— L Histoire ancienne de I’ Eglise, 3 vol., is on the Index. A 4th volume 
was published in 1926. 

P. Galtier, De penitentia ( Tractatus dogmatico-historicus), Paris, 1923. 

— De Incarnatione ac Redemptione, Paris, 1926. 

Mer M. d’Herbigny, 7%eologica de Ecclesia, Paris, 1920, 1921. 

M. Jugie, Zheologia dogmatica christianorum orientalium, Paris, 4 vols., 
1926 and sq. 

J. Lebreton, Zes origines du Dogme ae la Trintté, Paris, 1910. — The same 
author has recently published in various periodicals (Zech. Sc. Rel. ; Rev. hist. 
Eccl. ; Gregorianumt), a series of articles on the dognia of the Trinity according 
to the authors of the first centuries; important elements of the history of the 
dogma previous to the Council of Nicaea are to be found in these articles. 

M. Lepin, L’laée du sacrifice de la messe, Paris, 1926. 

F, Martinez, L’ascétisme chrét. pendant les trois premiers s. de lV’ Eglise, 
(coll. E. T..H.), Paris, 1913. 

A Michiels, L’origine de l’épiscopat. Study on the foundation of the Church, 
the work of the Apostles and the development of the episcopate during the first 
two centuries. Louvain, 1900. 

F. Mourret, Hist. gén. de 1’ Eglise: 1. Origines chrétiennes. Il. Les Péves de 
? Eglise, etc. Paris, 1919. 

Neubert, Marte dans l’ Eglise anténicéenne, Paris, 1908. 

. Pargoire, Z’Zglise Byzantine, (coll. B. E. H. E.), Paris, 1905. 
. Pourrat, La théologie sacramentaire, Paris, 1907. 

— La spiritualité chrétienne, I, Des origines au Moyen Age, Paris, 1918. 

Rauschen, Eucharistie und Bufssacrament, Fren. trans. by DECKER and 
RICARD, Paris, 1919. 

Th. de Régnon, Ztudes de théologre positive sur la sainte Trinité, Paris, 
1892-1896, 4 vols (work unfinished). 

He Riviére, Ze Dogme de la Rédemption, Paris, 1905. 

» Saltet, Les réordinations, Paris, 1907. 

A. Sandreau, La vie d’union & Dieu et les moyens d’y arriver, @ apres les 
Grands Mattres de la Spiritualité, 3rd ed. revised and augmented, Angers, 1921. 
P. Semeria, Dogma, gerarchia e culto nella Chiesa primitiva, Rome, 1902. 

M. de la Taille, AMysterium fidei, Paris, 1921. 

J. Tixeront, Le sacrement de pénitence dans Pantiquité chrétienne, (coll. Sc. 
Rel.), Paris, 1914. 

— Mélanges de Patrologie et a’ Histoire des Dogmes (Eleven different studies), 
Paris, 1921. 

— LOrdre et les Ordinations, Paris, 1924. 


< 
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1905, I9IO, 1912. 

H. E. Card. Van Rossum, De essentia sacramenti Ordinis disquisitio 
_ historico-dogmatica, Freiburg B. 1914. 

A. Villien, Histoire des commandements de I’ Eglise, Paris 1909. 


A great number of similar monographs may be found in the above mentioned 
dertodicals, and still more in the great Zucyclopedias. The Dict. de théol. cath. 
_ is espécially rich in this respect. It contains, for instance, an exposition of the 
_ Fathers’ teaching on God (Dieu) by X. Le Bachelet, on Jesus Christ and the 
_ Hypostatic Union, by A. Michel, on Justification by J. Rivikre, on the Gifts of the 
_ Holy Ghost, by A. Gardeil, on the Jimaculate Conception by X. Le Bachelet and 

M. Jugie, the Eucharistic Epiclesis, by S. Salaville, on the Aucharist by 

G. Bareille, on the Origins of the Episcopate by F. Prat, etc., etc. For 
certain questions the Dictionnaire Apologétique is no less valuable ; for instance 
» F. dAlés’ articles on Mary in early patristic tradition, the Papacy ‘(origins of), 
Predestination, Redemption, Penance; P. Galtier’s article on Confession ( penance): 
A. Michiels on Bishops, E. Vacandard on the Afostles’ Creed, L. Duchesne on 
~ the Gnosis, etc. 


E. Vacandard, Etudes de critique et d’ Histoire religieuse, 3 series, Paris, 
Zi 
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INTRODUCTION. 
I. GENERAL NOTION OF PATROLOGY. 


Patrology is that branch of Theology which deals with 
the life, writings and doctrine of the orthodox writers of 
Christian Antiquity. 
_ By Christian Antiquity we mean the first eight centuries 
- of the Church. Although the historians are far from being 
_ agreed on this delimitation, we have resolutely decided to 

group under this title, as forming the /st Epoch of the History 
of the Church, not only the centuries of persecution, but 
also that of Constantine and Theodosius and even what 
is usually termed the Early Middle Ages until shortly after 
the death of Charlemagne. In our opinion, the Middle 
Ages ', properly so-called, really begin with the breaking 
up of the Carolingian Empire, the growth of feudalism and 
the gradual formation of the great rival peoples of the West 
under the spiritual sway of the Papacy. Similarly, from the 
religious standpoint, the Middle Ages may be said to 
commence with the separation of the Byzantine Church from 
Rome, a Church which, abetted by the Emperor, expanded 
so greatly that it brought under its authority almost the 
whole of the East, and particularly the Slavonic peoples, 
whose conversion has been retarded right up to our own 
times. The Modern Period which forms the ///rd Epoch 
brings with it the consummation of this lamentable rending 


This conception of the Middle Ages will, no doubt, astound those who ally 
this word with the idea of ‘‘ barbarism” and hold that the only true civilisation 
was the Graeco-Roman and that of the modern world since the Renaissance, 
and for whom the space of time between corresponds to the absence of civili- 
sation. The fact is that modern civilisation is derived from that of the ancient 
world, thanks to the action of the Church which transmitted it to the new 
nations. (See G. KurtTH: Quw’est-ce gue le Moyen-Age? Paris, Collection 
Science et Religion). The Middle Ages are the mzddle epoch of the history 
of the Church and of civilisation. Various authors have considered it as 
beginning earlier or later, according to the nature of the phenomena upon which 
they have insisted. The events of which we have written had a universal 
influence and affected both the Church and the political and social order of 


the world. 
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of Christendom, completed by another yet more serious, 
that of Protestantism. 

Christian Antiquity, as we have defined it, possesses 
a characteristic which is absent in the later periods. Christen- 
dom, composed at that time of two great parts, the Latin 
world and the Greek world, was really ove, in spite of the 
partial and sometimes lengthy divisions which harrowed it 
at various times. It is a consequence of this unity that 
the writers of this period, unlike the majority of their 
successors, are still held in veneration throughout almost 
the whole of Christendom. They are cited readily not only 
by Catholics but also by the various Protestant sects and 
the Eastern Orthodox. It is for this reason that they can 
be classed apart !. 

These authors are called Fathers. At first this title was 
peculiar to the heads of Churches, to the bishops who were 
the guardians both of disciplinary and doctrinal authority. 
Later, however, theological treatises and the studies of the 
Councils of the fifth century referred especially to the latter 
authority. It was then that this word came to mark out 
the defenders of the Faith against the heretics, even though, 
as it sometimes happened, these authors did not possess the 
episcopal character 2. 

{t is evident, then, that the title of Father connotes 
orthodoxy 3. Patrology is not concerned with every 
Christian author who has written on religious subjects but 
only with those who, having observed St. Paul’s injunction 
deposttum custodi (1 Tim. VI, 6), can be quoted by Christians 
of a later age with certain authority 4. The heretics are not 
worthy of this honourable title. If they are dealt with in 


* Concerning the Patristic period and the Fathers of the Church in general, 
see P, E, Bouvy: Les Peres de l’Eglise in the Revue Augustinienne, vol. v. 
(1904) p. 461-485. 

* BARDENHEWER: Les Peres ae i’ Eglise, I, p. 1-3; TIXERONT: Hist. des 
Dogmes, vol. III, p. 7-8 (for the East) and p. 327-329 (for the West). 

3 “To live in the Catholic faith and communion, in holiness, wisdom and 
steadfastness, to teach in conformity with that faith and in that communion, to 
persevere to the end, worthy to die in Christ or joyously to be put to death for 
His sake”; he who accomplishes such an ideal may truly be placed among the 
magistrt probabiles, among the recognised Fathers of the Church whose witness 
is a deciding factor in controversy. P. E. Bouvy (Rev. Aug., vol. v. p. 470) 
thus summarises the teaching of St. Vincent de Lerins (Commonitorium, 28, 209). 

4 We leave to more specialised works the task of examining the conditions 
which are necessary in order that the doctrine, based on the Fathers’ teaching, 
should have a real dogmatic and theological value. ‘ 
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_ the following pages, it is only inasmuch as an acquaintance 
_ with their writings is necessary if one would appreciate how 
thoroughly those authors who have remained strong in the 
Faith have refuted them. Both the writings and the labours 
of those authors who alone have been approved by the 
Church, or who at least have never been disapproved by 
Her, render them truly deserving of being the guides, 
teachers and “ Fathers ” of all Christians. 

In order, therefore, that an author may be regarded as 
a Father of the Church, he must have kved during the first 
ages of the Church, fulfilled the required conditions of 
orthodoxy and holiness of life and merited the approval of 
_the Church. This title, nevertheless, has been conferred on 
' certain early writers who fulfilled only partially the last 
three of these conditions, Tertullian, Origen and Eusebius 
of Caesarea may be cited as an instance of this. In-any 
case the valuable services that these men have rendered: to 
the Church explain these exceptions. 

The title of Father is not altogether identical with that 
of Doctor of the Church*. The latter designation is applied 
to only a very few ecclesiastical writers who lived not 
only during the first centuries (these are both Fathers and 
Doctors) but also at later periods. Since this title supposes 
a special approbation of the Church, it is given only to those 
authors who unite in themselves a profound knowledge of 
Christian truth, a rigid orthodoxy and exemplary holiness of 
life. Some few among these possess exceptional authority. 
The Byzantine Church has a great respect for Saint Basil, 
Saint Gregory Nazianzenus and Saint John Chrysostomus, 
whom she calls the Oecumenical Doctors. Rome adds the 
name of Saint Athanasius to the foregoing and awards the 
first place in the West to Saint Ambrose, Saint Jerome, 
Saint Augustine and Saint Gregory the Great. These are 
the eight great Doctors of the Church. 

Although the expression of thought on religious subjects 
did not cease to be active and fruitful with the passing of 
Christian Antiquity, it tended to take on newer, and on 
the whole, more methodical forms than previously. The 
Theologians as well as the spiritual leaders acquired an 
overwhelming influence and many of the more brilliant 


t BARDENHEWER, Joc. cit., p. 3-6; FESSLER-JUNGMANN, Justit. Pat., 1, 27-413 
and VALTON, article Docteur de l’ Eglise in the Dict. Th. Cath. (col. 1509-1510). 
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among them have earned the title of Doctor of the Church. 
There was indeed a time when they appeared in such 
numbers, when their doctrines met with so much conside- 
ration, when their works were so sound, that it is no 
exaggeration to term the centuries during which they 
flourished, the golden age of the Theologians and the Dociors. 
This period reaches from the twelfth to the sixteenth 
century. It should not be thought, however, that these 
great thinkers represent an isolated movement within the 
Church. They do but carry on the great intellectual 
tradition of previous centuries; they are the direct descen- 
dants of the Fathers. It is not unwarranted, therefore, to 
include them in a treatise of Patrology and we are not the 
first todo sot. This method is justified in practice by its 
immense utility in demonstrating the uninterrupted doctrinal 
life of the Church, and further by drawing the reader's 
attention to the works of these doctors who, in our own 
time, are undoubtedly the masters of Christian thought 
both as regards Spirituality and Theology. 


II. THE OBJECT OF PATROLOGY. 


The object of Patrology is the Azstory and the doctrine 
of the Fathers of the Church: that is the title of this work. 

The study of the. Lives of the authors, and especially 
of those who occupy the foremost ranks in the doctrinal 
battles of the Church, is particularly important and useful, 
for it is thus that we can arrive at the true character of these 
men and a sure understanding of the circumstances which 
occasioned the composition of their works. 

Their Writings are a part of history. The first care, then, 
must be to determine which of them are authentic. The 
scope of this book, however, renders it impossible to elucidate 
all the critical problems which arise. We will content 
ourselves usually with giving the findings of the more recent 
authors who have treated these questions. On the other 
hand, we intend to give a considerable analysis of the chief 
works of the leading authors in each period. This method 


* The most outstanding collection of patristic writings, that of Migne, goes as 
far as the thirteenth century in the Latin part and as ar as the Efteenth fon the 
Greek part. Both parts bear the name ‘‘ Patrology”. © 
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will enable us to lead up toa synthetic summing up of the 


whole of their teaching 1. - 


The Doctrine of these authors is likewise the object 
of Patrology. It is obviously impossible to cover the whole 
field, but we can at least draw attention to the following: 
1) The various points on which each Father has particularly 
insisted ; those which mark a distinct step forward on those 


of his predecessors or those which prove him to be a pioneer. - 


2) His opinions regarding the most controverted questions 
of his day and environment, or the information he supplies 
with regard to otherwise obscure periods. 3) Lastly, the 
weaker points of his teaching, requiring a favourable inter- 
_pretation or even unequivocal condemnation. 

It is by means of this doctrinal synthesis that Patrology 
is often linked up with the Hzstory of Dogma and Positive 
Theology 2. jae 

The word dogma, in the present sense of the term, does 
not mean the whole of Christian doctrine but only revealed 
truths as proposed by the Church3. These truths have not 
always been grasped with equal understanding. The for- 
mulas which contain them, before their definition and even 
in the actual fixing of the definition, were the subject of 
fluctuating controversies, which provide the matter of the 
History of Dogma. The latter is completed by the Hestory 
of Theology, which deals with the inception and the deve- 
lopment of the various systems which have been thought out 
in order to explain these same truths. Since the Fathers 
often played an important part in these controversies and 
often enough invented personal theological systems, any 
account of their teaching must be accompanied by frequent 
incursions into these two branches of the H7story of the 
Church. 

In addition Positive Theology, which concerns itself with 
showing by means of Holy Scripture and Tradition that 
such and such a truth is really revealed by God and defined 
by the Church, supposes on the one hand a thorough acquain- 
tance with the Fathers, and on the other contributes to the 


_ ¥ By thus giving greater space to doctrinal treatment and reducing the critical 
apparatus, hardly needful in an elementary course, we count on escaping 
J. TixXERONT’sS criticisms of various authors of Patrology, such as NIRSCHL, 
FrssLer, RAUSCHEN and even BARDENHEWER (See Patrologie, p. 4, note I). 
-2 See TIxERONT, Histoire des Dogmes, vol. I; p. 1-5. ; 

3 Vatic., Sess. III., Const. De fide, cap. 3. (DENZINGER 1792). 
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understanding of their writings. Patrology must not be con- 
fused with that other branch of Positive Theology, Patréstic 
or Historical Theology, but it paves the way and leads to it, 
occasionally calling in its aid. 

Besides dogma in its true sense, The Doctrine of the 
Fathers comprises certain other aspects worthy of notice 
if one wishes to appreciate the fulness of their thinking, 
particularly that of the greatest among them. We mean 
their moral, ascetical and mystical teaching. The earlier 
Fathers do not make a clear distinction between moral and 
ascetical theology, seeming to consider that the determi- 
nation of good and evil (general object of soral theology) 
was inseparable from the effort and progress which are 
necessary for the avoidance of the one, and the perfect 
accomplishment of the other (the object of ascetzcal theology). 
Mystical Theology differs from both the foregoing. In the 
writings of the Fathers, however, it has many points in 
common with them; we must therefore occasionally refer 
to it and point out its influence. To leave it aside entirely 
would be to disregard a most interesting quality of their 
teaching which accounts for the supernatural atmosphere 
which pervades it from beginning to end. But while the 
principles of dogmatic or moral theology are well known 
to our readers, they may not be so familiar with those 
of mystical theology. It is of the highest importance that 
we should come to an understanding on the principles which 
we will use to criticise the works in question. A few pages 
will be given to a summary of these principles (see the end 
of this introduction) where the terminology we intend to 
employ will be explained *. 


Ill. GENERAL METHOD AND DIVISION. 


A) Our intention in writing this summary has been to 
construct a synthesis, The only means of achieving this 
purpose is to insist particularly on the Great Writers who 
formed a kind of centre of gravity in each century. And in 
order that their teaching and activities may be better appre- 


* This exact explanation is absolutely indispensable in dealing with th. 
authors of the Middle Ages and the Modern Period, and will be found extsaialy 


useful for a better understanding of the earlier ones ticular’ - 
drian and Augustinian schools. Dan) Att Pea ae 
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_ Ciated, reference will be made to the general data of the 

_ history of dogma regarding their epoch. By these means 
it will be possible to conserve the necessary unity of deve- 

_ lopment in spite of the multiplicity of subject matter and 
the diversity of view-points. The humbler authors will be 

_ touched upon in passing; they may be likened to satellites 
of stars of the first dimension, in whose light they bathe and 
whose vastness they accentuate. 


B) General division of Patrology. 


From the point of view of language, Patrology deals with 
works written in Latin, Greek, Syriac, Armenian and Coft. 
_The texts which have been published in the last three 

~ tongues, particularly at the present day, are numerous and 
occasionally important; the better known writers will be 
mentioned in their place. The majority of the authors-of 
Christian Antiquity, including the most famous, used the 
Latin and the Greek tongue. These authors will be our 
chief concern. 

Nevertheless the division of this work is not based prima- 
rily on geographical or linguistic considerations, but princi- 
pally on Doctrine and History. Since the zdeas of our 
authors are to be the first object of our research it is clear 
that their zz¢ellectual kinship is more important then their 
racial or linguistic relationship. Those, therefore, who have 
treated the same subjects will, as far as possible, be dealt 
with together in order to achieve a better understanding 
of them all. This procedure, however, must be regulated 
by chronological considerations, for it can be dangerous to 
isolate an author from hisown age. The literary productions 
of every period, no matter the subjects with which they deal, 
nearly always echo the character and tendencies of their 
time. The order of the chapters in the following books will 
not appear to be illogical if it is clearly understood that the 
various periods have been subdivided into parts, and the 
parts themselves into chapters in accordance with the above 
principles. 

Since Patrology is concerned with the whole of the 
orthodox literature of Christian Antiquity, it must reach to 
the beginning of the ninth century. It will therefore include 
authors which in our opinion are usually omitted without 
sufficient reason. We think that Sant Theodore of Studium 
deserves the title of Father quite as much as the most 
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illustrious of his immediate predecessors. Indeed, on the 
eve of the schism of Photius, it is he who is the most explicit 
Eastern witness to the traditional belief in the Roman 
privilege, current even at Byzantium. It would be unfair to 
leave this teaching, a complement to that of Saint John 
Damascenus, in the shade. The eight centuries then, which 
to our mind compose the Patristic Epoch of the history of 
the Church, are divided into three periods of unequal length, 
but of equal importance if they are considered from different 
standpoints : 


1. TheOrigins of Patristic literature: Ist, 2nd, 3rd. centuries. 

2. The Great Century of the Fathers: from the year 300 
to 430. 

3. The Last Centuries of Patristic literature: from the 
year 430 to 850. 


A special Book will be devoted to each of these periods. 
Our survey of Patrology properly so called will therefore 
consist of three books. To these three will be added a fourth 
dealing with what we would term the epoch of the great 
theologians, stretching from the twelfth to the sixteenth 
century +. But as this is not properly a part of Patrology, 
a special Introduction is reserved for all that has particular 
reference to it. 


C) Subdivisions of Patrology properly so-called. 


1. The Period of Origins (Book 1) is now-a-days the 
subject of the greatest criticism. Books without number have 
been published recently on the authors of the first three cen- 
turies. Living closer to the very founders of the Church, these 
authors are pre-eminent wé¢/nesses to the traditional belief in 
the Trinity, for instance, or the Divinity of Christ. In 
addition, they teach us how the divine constitution which 
Jesus Christ gave to. His Church was understood and carried 
into practice, and the manner in which its disciplinary 
organisation was formed... It is for these reasons that the 
Apostolic Fathers (Ist Part) possess an outstanding authority, 
which they share, on many, points, with the /as¢ authors of 


* As this survey does not purport 'to ‘bea complete history of Theology the, 
»gth, roth and 11th centuries may .be neglected. since they are a transitional 
: Peet of which we will speak but slightly in passing... Only an appendix will be 

evoted to the period which follows Saint Fratiéis ‘of Sales:. Our work comes to 
jan-end «with this Doctor: 2s stip tadig it * ane shkt eric : 
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_ the. second century (IInd Part). Although the authors of the 
_ third century (I1Ird Part) sound but an echo of the far-away 
_ apostclic age, this is compensated by the attempts at doctrinal 
systemetisation that are found in their works, and which 
make them the true fore-runners of the great Doctors of the 

_ fourth century. 

_ 2, The IInd Period (Book II) is the shortest of the 
Patristic age (from about 300 to 430 A. D.), extending from 
Saint Athanasius to the death of Saint Augustine. This is 
made up for by the fact that it was during this period that 
appeared the most powerful minds that ever graced the 
Church: it is also the time of the great doctrinal contro- 
versies on the Trinity and Grace. In Bossuet’s time it was 

- especially this period which attracted the attention of the 
theologians. In our time, more attention is paid to the 

' beginnings: nevertheless the fruits which Theology and the 
-ensemble of Christian knowledge reaped in the important 
literary productions of this period must not be forgotten. 
This period is subdivided into two parts: the Ist Part from 
300 to 360; the Trinitarian problem comes to the front, 
prickling with difficulties: the IInd Part from 360 to 430; 
the Trinitarian problem is solved by the great Doctors in 
such a way that later centuries could but record and uphold 
it zealously. It was also at this time that the question of 
Grace was discussed. 

The last three centuries (430-850) composing the IIIrd 
Period (Book III) are sometimes called the decadent cen- 
turies. But this appellation casts an unmerited reflection 
on the authors of this period, who, being great, seem to have 
their greatness enhanced by their reaction against what was 
in many ways an unfavourable environment. This period 
will be divided into two parts. The Ist Part, that of the 
great Christological controversies, extends from the Council 
of Ephesus (431) to the second Council of Constantinople 
(553). These controversies are rightly called great. They 
were born with Apollinarius and grew up with Monothelism, 
but it was during the century with which we are occupied, 
during the rise and fall of Semi-Pelagianism in the West, 
that the Councils and Doctors reached a definite solution. 
Moreover, the authors of this age formed a link between the 
failing ancient world and the new world which, as yet, had 
hardly begun its schooling: they passed the torch to the men 
who were to enlighten the barbarians; Saint Gregory the 
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Great in Italy, Saint Gregory of Tours in Gaul, Saint Isidore 
in Spain, the Venerable Bede in England (the Germanic 
peoples were converted only at the end of this period). 
These are the great men, too few, alas! who provide the 
matter of the IInd Part, together with the last and more 
numerous Eastern writers, who, at a time when the Icono- 
clasts and the Schismatics were daily gaining ground, 
rendered yeoman service to the Church in their struggles with 
Monothelism. The work that these men accomplished was 
considerable and should not be forgotten; and if their literary 
style appears inferior to that of the productions of the great 
century, this may easily be forgiven them, for these same 
writings have served so well the cause of truth. 


IV. THE IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY OF THE FATHERS. 


From many points of view an acquaintance with the 


Fathers is valuable to priests. Suffice it to mention the 
following: 


1). Their Theological Culture can hardly be said to be 
complete if it lacks the elements of the Zzstory of dogma and 
positive theology. Even the most speculative among the 
theologians have been careful not to neglect the study of 
the Fathers. The manner in which the whole work of Saint 
Thomas is studded with patristic quotations proves him to 
have had a close acquaintance with ancient Christian literature. 
Theology, in fact, is no more than a rational explanation of 
the revealed data contained in Holy Scripture; it is based on 
exegesis and it was in the form of scriptural commentaries 
that it developed for many hundreds of years, particularly 
during the patristic period. It follows that a close acquain- 
tance with the exegetical works of the Fathers is not only 
indispensable to a good theologian, but also enters into the 
education of the exegetist. 


2). The study of the Fathers is especially needful to 
priests who are called to work in Protestant and Orthodox 
countries, where a sound knowledge of Apologetics is of 
immense value. A very great number of Protestants and 
Schismatics still hold the ancient authors in great esteem, 
and are more ready to adopt and understand truths on 
the authority of the Fathers than from any other source, 
The lives of Newman and Soloviof are examples of this, 


_— —- 
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Both of them, the one in England and the other in Russia, 


owe their conversion to the Fathers, as well as a great deal 
of the intellectual influence which they enjoyed. 


aag ‘ From the intellectual standpoint, again, Patrology, 
_ containing as it does the history of doctrines, provides a very 
_ much desired Sywtheszs which the division of ecclesiastical 
sciences into apparently independent and parallel branches 
is apt to conceal. The link which really connects them and 
gives them unity is brought out clearly and distinctly in the 
writings of the Fathers. Where doctrine is concerned it is 
obvious that Patrology can have but a favourable influence 
on a priest’s education. 

4). Patrology is also of great value in training Preachers. 
Bossuet was careful to point this out when he composed his 
essay Concerning the style and the reading of the Fathers of 
the Church in the training of an orator for the young 
Cardinal de Bouillon. Bossuet himself was a living testimony 
to the worth of the method he recommended. He never 
preached a sermon without having carefully perused the 
Bible and the Fathers. He used to fill numberless notebooks, 
chiefly with extracts on moral subjects, to which he referred 
when making the fair copy of his sermon, or which he 
meditated beforehand when he preached without notes !. 
It may safely be averred that all great preachers have 
adopted this method, and it is they who have always 
provided us with the best types of that spzrztual exegesis 
(see page 28) which is so suited to preaching. 

5). Bossuet, in his Defence of Tradition and the Holy 
Fathers 2, has also stressed another advantage of patristic 
writings which is lacking in the works of later authors. 
It consists in the Abundance of christian feeling which 
they inspire and which pervades them all. “They produce”, 
he says, “infinite fruit in those who study them; for, after 
all, these great men have fed on the bread of the elect, the 
very essence of religion; and being filled with that original 
spirit which they acquired so abundantly from its own 
near-by source, it often happens that the sentiments which 
they let fall naturally from their plenitude contain more 
nourishment than the things that have been meditated since. 
0 ae ae orig ae ry ee 


* Lepara, Histoire critique de la prédication de Bossuet, Paris, 1891, see 


. I- 03-306. 
PP; Débunse a la Tradition et des saints Péres. Ist Part, book IV, ch. 18. 
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My critics do not realise this”. It is well known that 
Bossuet was thinking of Rzchard Simon. Bossuet charges 
him with reading the Fathers “unappreciatively and without 
feeling for great things”, and with insisting only upon the 
weaker and more trivial parts of their writings, thus laying 
himself open to the scorn of readers “ penetrated by the 
sense of fundamentals and the stamp of truth ” which the 
teaching of these early Doctors convey. 

6). To sum up, apart from the preceding reasons, the 
Fathers deserve to be studied for their own sake. Indeed, 
together with a great multiplicity of individual talent, the 
perfect type of Churchman is reproduced in each of these 
great men. Some are men of deeds, others of doctrine; 
apologists and philosophers; theologians and mystics. Nearly 
all are preachers, and some among them, Saint Augustine 
for instance, combine all these talents in one powerful 
personality. The majority, moreover, are saints. The 
historian may find in Patrology a unique portrait gallery of 
holiness and great souls. <A far greater benefit will be 
derived from the study of the Fathers than from that of the 
heretics, although history must deal with these latter in 
order to lay bare their errors, 


V. THE TEXT OF THE FATHERS. 
EARLY COLLECTIONS °. 


The Patristic texts can be found in special editions, 
containing either a single work or the complete works of 
each author. These editions began in the sixteenth century, 
but it was not until the seventeenth and the eighteenth 


* Although it is our purpose to give only the properly so-called patristic texts, 
we think it desirable to mention the three following works of capital importance 
which have a close relation to patristic study: 

a) The Acta Sanctorum, work of the Bollandists of Brussels, begun in 1643, 
contains the Lives of the Saints according to the calendar ; about 70 vol. in-folio; 
not yet complete. | 

6) Sac. Conciliorum Nova et Amplissima Collectio, by J. D. Manst, 
Florence, 1749-1798, 31 vol. in-folio; continued at present by J. B. MARTIN 
and Mer. L, Perit. (This is the greatest collection of the Councils; the 
present editors propose to correct and improve it. See H. QuENTIN, /. D. Mansi 
et les grandes collections conciliaires, Paris, 1900.) 

¢) Conciliengeschichte, C. J. von HEFELE, 7 vol. 1855-1871; vol. VIII-IX, 
by HERGENROETHER, 1887-1890; French trans. by DELARC, Hist. des conciles 
11 vol. 1869-1876: New translation with notes by H. Lecierca, O. S. B., 
since 1007. ‘ 
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century that the critics became more diligent in their 
endeavours to discern the most trustworthy readings among 
the mass of variants in the manuscripts. The editions they 
produced are models of their kind.” The Benedictines of 
St. Maur des Fossés are particularly worthy of mention in 
the records of this laborious scholarship. They have had 
imitators in all other religious Orders. 


Various authors have had the excellent idea of publishing 
the works of several writers in a single Collection. The 
first and most voluminous of these early collections is that 
of the Canon of Bayeux and Doctor of the Sorbonne, 
Marguerin de la Bigne (d. 1589). In his Bzblotheca 
Sanctorum Patrum he gathered together the works of 
-more than 200 early or mediaeval writers. This col- 
lection gradually increased in size, and at Cologne in 1616 
it had become the Magna Bibliotheca Veterum Patrtim 
in 14 in-folio volumes, containing the works of one 
hundred new authors. Later it was still further augmented 
by the inclusion of about a hundred other works or essays, 
and re-edited at Lyons under the title of Maxima Bibliotheca 
Veterum Patrum et antig. scriptorum ecclesiasticorum in 
27 volumes (1677). 

At the same time other scholars undertook the compilation of less 


extensive collections, which usually contained the writings overlooked 
by previous authors. The following are the most noteworthy : * 

1. Combéfis, O. P., Novum Auctarium (Greco-Latine Patrum 
Bibliothece), Paris, 2 vol. in-fol., 1648 ; 

Auctarium novisstmum (Bibl. Greec. Pat.), 2 vol. 1672; et Bibliotheca 
Patrum concionatoria (8 vol., 1662, etc.). 

2. Lue d’Achéry, Sficilegium (13 vol. 1655-1677); this collection 
is spoilt by the documents forged by J. Vignier (d. 1661) which had 
previously been held to be the most valuable part of the contents. 

3. Cotelier, Ecclesia Grece Monumenta, 4 vol. 1677-1688. 

4. Baluze, Wzscellanea, 8 vol., 1678-1715. 

5. Sirmond, S. J., Opera omnia, 5 vol., 1696. 

6. Muratori, Azecdota, 4 vol., 1697-1713. 

— Anecdota Greca, i vol., 1709. 

7. Grabe, Spictlegium, 2 vol., 1698-1699. 

8. B. de Montfaucon, O. S. B., Collectio Nova, 2 vol., 1706. 

- Note.—Apart from the general collections, nearly all the Fathers, 
and particularly Saint Augustine, have been published separately by the 
Benedictines of St. Maur. Their work reveals an unequalled critical 


* Hurter’s Nomenclator Litterarius contains. a note on the majority of these 
authors. ; 
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insight. The better known of these publications are B. de Montfaucon, 
Marian, De la Rue, Blampin, Massuet, etc. No less valuable are their 
articles and essays on the authors they have published. 


9. The Oratorian, A. Galland (d. 1779), published a 
collection which he averred was fuller and more exact 
(Longe locupletior et accuratior) than the “ Maxima Biblio- 
theca” of 1677: this is the Azbliotheca Veterum Patrum 
(14 vol. Venice, 1765-1781, and 1788). It is true that the 
Greek text is given with its translation, and that de la 
Bigne’s editions omitted it; often enough also the text has 
been amended and has an accompanying introduction or 
notes. The collection, however, does not go beyond the 
thirteenth century, whereas the other goes on to the 
sixteenth; furthermore, the 380 authors quoted are not the 
most important '. 


In the nineteenth century three scholars were especially outstanding 
for their publication of hitherto unedited patristic texts. They were : 
M. J. Routh in Religuie sacre (4 vol., 1814-1818, Oxford). 


A. Mai, S. J.. Cardinal, in many publications, chiefly in the ova 
Patrum Bibliotheca, 7 vol., 1852-1854. 


J. Pitra, O. S. B., also a Cardinal, in Spicilegium Solesmense (1852- 
58), Analecta Sacra... (1876-1884), etc. 

There is no doubt that the principal and most valuable 
work which has ever been compiled for the purpose of 
putting the patristic texts at the disposition of theologians 
is that of the Abbé Migne (d. 1865)2. His collection, 
Patrologie cursus completus has no equal and is immensely 
valuable, although in some cases it needs completing and 
amending by recent scholarship 3. It was not Migne’s aim 
to publish the hitherto unpublished, nor to revise texts which 
had already been edited. His sole idea was to gather 
together the majority of known works, to which previously 
only the favoured ones had had access. Eminent scholars, ~ 
such as Cardinal Pitra, helped him with many parts of his 
task. Migne’s collection stretches well beyond the patristic 
period properly so called. The Latin Patrology extends 
as far as Pope Innocent III (d. 1216) and contains 217 vo- 
lumes with 4 volumes of indexes (218-221). The Greek 
Patrology, with Greek text and Latin translation, goes 


a a et 


* BARDENHEWER, Geschichte, ... v. I, Pp: 47-51. 
v. V, col. III. 

* H. Hurter, Nomenclator, V., 1605-1607. 

3 See above : General Bibliography. 


See also HurTER, loc. cit., 
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_as far: as the Council of Florence (1438-1445) and contains 
161 volumes; the last, the 162nd, was never printed as a fire 
destroyed all the founts while it was being printed. The 
Latin series was published from 1844 to 1855 and the Greek 
series from 1857 to 1866. It is only recently that the 
_general index of the latter has been made. A list of the 
collections which have appeared since Migne’s will be found 
in the general Bibliography. 


VI. STUDIES ON THE FATHERS. 


A) Although the name, “ Patrology ”, is a recent invention. 
_Patristic Studies are found dating from the earliest times, 
_ SAINT JEROME was the first to conceive the idea of treating 
_all the Christian authors in a single work, as Suetonius had 
done two hundred years before him for secular literature. 
This plan is carried out in the De verts zllustribus (393). 
_EUSEBIUS, however, had already devoted a good deal of 
space to writers in his Ecclesiastical History. Jerome’s 
example was followed by GENNADIUS of Marseilles in Gaul 
and by Saint ISIDORE in Spain, whose work was continued 
by Saint ILDEPHONSUS. All these authors will be dealt 
with later. PHOTIUS (d. 891) may also be mentioned here. 
His Myriobtblion or Bibliotheca? is rendered valuable both by 
his notes on early writers and his abstracts of their works 


(about 280). 


The writers of the Middle-Ages, who were so fond of quoting the 
Fathers, right up to and even after the time of P. Lombard, drew 
largely on collections of doctrinal texts for their knowledge. The 
historical and literary aspect was apt to be neglected. The few works 
of this type which we still possess are extremely summary in treatment : 
| De viris tllustribus by Sigebert of Gembloux (d. 1112) 3, De duminaribus 
Ecclesie’ of Honorius of Autun (about 1125), De scriptoribus eccle- 
siasticis’ by an anonymous author (said to be from Melk, Austria) and 
Liber de viris illustribus by an unknown author of that period. On the 
other hand, we still have a vast treatise, De scriptoribus ecclesiasticis 
(1494) by Jean Trithéme (d. 1516), but the greater number of the 963 
authors whom he treats are posterior to the patristic period. 
ce STE Se Ce Bae tality Ty peel eae Pas Peed Re apt a a 

=F, CAVALLERA, Pat. cursus compl., series Graca, Indices, Paris, 1912. — 
There is an edition of Migne’s Greek Patrology in 81 volumes, in which there 
is no Greek text, but only a Latin translation of the patristic writings. 

arp. (G., 103° 

3P. L., 160. 

eerste, 172. 

RP Le, a3, 
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We will single out for mention only the following authors 
who dealt with patristic literature during the Renaissance 
and the following centuries : 


1. BELLARMINE (d. 1621) whose De scriptoribus ecclestasticts 
(1613) went into more than twenty editions, in spite of its 
imperfections ?. 


2. Dom LE Nourry (d. 1724), author of the Apparatus 
ad Bibliothecam Maximam... Lugduni editam (2 vol., 
1703-1713). 

3. Dom CEILLIER (d. 1761), author of /’ Histoire genérale 
des auteurs sacrés et ecclésiastiques (23 vol. 1729-1763). In 
spite of its Jansenist tendencies, this book is finer intellec- 
tually than that of 


4. ELLIES DuPIN (d. 1719), author of Mouvelle Biblio- 
théque des auteurs ecclésiastiques in 47 volumes (1686-1714). 
This work was put on the Index on account of the author’s 
rash and excessive leanings to Gallicanism 2. 


5. J. S. ASSEMANI (d. 1768) made a useful contribution to 
the knowledge of early Syriac literature with his Bzb/otheca 
ortentalts (4 vol., 1719-1728, Rome) : he treats each author, 
summarises their works and even gives long quotations 3: 
he quotes all the Catalogue of early Syriac writers compiled 
by Bishop Ldedjesus of Nisibis in 1298. 


The Fathers were cultivated by the Protestants also at this time. 
It was the Lutheran, J. GERHARD (d. 1637), who invented the name, 
patrology, aud gave it to his book which was published posthumously 
in 1653. Among other Reformation scholars who wrote on Patristic 
literature the following may be noted : the Englishman, W. Cave 
(£713), author of Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum historia litteraria, 1688, 
London; and above all the German, FABRICIUS (1736), whose Bzé/Zo- 
theca greca seu notitia scriplorum veterum grecorum (14 vol. 1705- 
1738) embodies accounts of a number of ecclesiastical authors’. 


So far, only studies of a general nature have been in 
question. A fair number of particular surveys of authors 
and their works were composed during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. These are usually due to the editors 


of collected works, and especially the great collections, 
Migne’s for instance. 


* See Le BACHELET, art. Bed/armin in the Dict. Théol., col. 584. 
2 See Hurter, Womenclator litt. 

3 See Dict. Théol., art. Assémani (Jos. Sim. ), col. 2121. 

4See the Dict. Théol., art. Fabricius. 
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The nineteenth century writers carried on the work of 
_ their predecessors, completing it all round and in many cases 
renewing it. A list of the principal recent works will be 
found in the General Bibliography. ' 


B) The doctrinal study of the Fathers has not suffered 
_ by the so meticulous critical and literary labours that have 
been accomplished since the Renaissance. It had always 
been an object of interest, before the Middle Ages and even 
during the Middle Ages, though often enough its treatment 
was sadly wanting in method. Since the seventeenth 
century, however, it has been given new life by scholarly 
research. Posztive Theology was improved to such an extent 
by Petau, Thomassin, Renaudot, Chardin and Morin, that 
- their achievements still command respect to-day. It attained 
a twofold purpose, for by solidly establishing the historical 
basis of our dogmas it strengthened the Catholics in their 
faith and proved to the Protestants that their accusation 
of zznovatzon, which they addressed to the Catholic Church, 
was without foundation. At that time the reformed churches 
were at one with the Catholics in admitting that the doctrine 
of the Church should not differ from that of the early 
Church. In consequence, they made great efforts to show 
that their own particular theologies were in conformity with 
the teaching of the Fathers. Some theologians of the 
reformed churches still cling to this opinion; but the cham- 
pions of the evolution of dogma have made great inroads 
into their ranks. 

It was the German rationalists, however, who, having laid 
down the principle that new dogmas existed in the Church,, 
undertook the compilation of Histories of Dogma. This is 
the very title that MJzinscher of Marburg (d. 1814) gave to 
two of his works. He had his imitators. ~C. BAUR (d. 1860) 
and the Tiibingen school brought this new learning into 
favour with the Protestants by applying the then fashionable 
theory of evolution to dogma. They explained the formation 
of the Church and the development of doctine by purely 
natural causes. This evolutionary theory attributed the 
development to human initiatives, swiftly followed by various 
reactions, ending finally with a compromise. The history of 
dogma is thus ruled by three principles: thesis, antithesis and 


t Handbuch der christlichen dogmengeschichte, 4 vol., 1797; Lehrbuch der 
christlichen dogmengeschichte, 1811 
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synthesis‘. But this explanation seemed feeble when the 
first enthusiasm had faded. RITSCHL (d. 1889) found a 
substitute for it in the influence of Greek Philosophy, 
which he averred was the starting point and the guide 
of all the internal modifications that doctrinal Christianity 
had gone through. A. HARNACK still held to this way 
of thinking in his two works on the Mzstory of Dogma, 
the Lessons (1886-90) and the Summary (1889-91). 
SCHLEIERMACHER’S disciples have had recourse to the 
influence of religious feeling in addition to the foregoing 
explanations. Among the French Protestants, A. SABATIER 
combined all these tendencies and even sowed the seeds 
of modernism in Catholic circles. Pius X forcefully con- 
demned this error, which not only has no foundation in 
Tradition and the Fathers but rather is in open contra- 
diction to their teaching. 

The idea of a certain Development of Dogma is not 
opposed to the Catholic conception of its essential immu- 
tability. It was already treated in the fifth century by 
Vincent of Lerins. This point of view, however, was less 
apparent to early writers than was the unvarying unity of 
revealed doctrines. This distinction between a doctrine and 
the expression of that doctrine might have been of great 
value at the Reformation; but even an apologist like Bossuet 
does not seem to have given a thought to it when confronted 
with Protestant difficulties concerning the supposed new 
dogmas of Rome. It was not until the nineteenth century 
that the question received definite treatment at the hands of 
Catholics. It was the most eminent convert of the century, 
Cardinal NEWMAN, who, at a turning point in his life, threw 
most light on the subject in his Essay on the Development of 
Christian Doctrine (1845). He really adopts the traditional 
solution of Vincent of Lerins, giving it fresh life by a variety 
of expression and also, perhaps, a fresh point of view 2. 
According to the Commonitorium 3, restated by the Vatican 


* These expressions may be translated literally as follows: the assertion of a 
doctrine (thesis) gives rise to opposition (antithesis), resulting finally in a com- 
bination of the two parts (synthesis). 

2 The expression, development of dogma by assimilation, by additions may be 
misleading; but according to MARIN-SoLa in his Evolution homogéne du dogme 
catholique, Fribourg, 1924 (vol. I. p. 341-353), the Cardinal meant a homo- 
geneous development in a ‘‘ fully traditional” sense. 

3 Comm. 28.—See below, Book ITI. 
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Council t,and more recently by Pius X 2, it is the uxderstana- 
ing, knowledge and wisdom which grow in the Church, while 

the object of faith remains identically the same (zn suo 
dumtaxat genere). . 

The Fathers are outstanding instances of men who pos- 
sessed this understanding of the truth, the requisite know- 
_ledge to express it and wisdom to decide its worth. The 

progress of dogma became a real thing in their writings and 
through their influence. Modern Catholic authors 3 have not 
all employed the same method in treating this subject. 

Some (Schwane, Ginoulhiac), taking the great dogmatic 
_treatises as a foundation (Trinity, Grace, etc.), have given a 
_ consecutive account of the ideas of all the great writers who 
~have treated these questions. Others,such as 7zreront, have 
preferred the historical order, and made a survey of the 
state of the doctrine regarding each of these questions during 

successive periods. The latter method will be followed in 

the following pages. The doctrinal notions, however, will be 

treated simultaneously with the Fathers who have been the 
most explicit on each great question during their times. 
This is the only way we can hope to carry out the elementary 
but sufficient synthesis we have undertaken to achieve, 


VIl. ELEMENTARY NOTIONS OF MYSTICAL THEOLOGY +‘. 


A. MYSTICISM IN GENERAL. 


1). Notion of Mystical Theology>. Mystical Theology can only 
be defined by distinguishing it from Ascetical Theology. Ascetical 
Theology is no other than a brarich and particular form of Moral 
Theology. Both of them may be strictly called theological sciences. 
Moral Theology treats of human acts in the aim of directing them to 
God, considered as the last supernatural end of man. This is evidently 
a vast subject, and it is not surprising that various special sciences have 
been called in to the help of this general science in order to deal either 


© Constit. de fide catholica, ch. tv. (Denzinger-Bannwart, num. 1800). 

2 Encycl. Pascendi (Denzinger-Bannwart, 2095). 

3 See list of their names and works in the general bibliography. 

4 These principles are taken from Saint Augustine, Saint Thomas, Saint 
Teresa and Saint John of the Cross. For a fuller treatment see our essay on Con- 
templation Augustinienne. ; : : 

5 The word mystical ishere understood in a strictly theological sense, We can 
only make a vigorous protest against the misuse of this word to indicate a kind 
of vague religious feeling or a purely natural and often morbid sentimentalism. 
All that is poles apart from true mysticism as we understand it. 
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with a single aspect of this subject or with the entire subject from a 
particular point of view. The latter is the purpose of Ascetical Theology. 
It is that part of Moral Theology which is concerned with the ordering 
of man’s acts accordingly as he progresses in the practice of virtue, in 
order to lead him on to supernatural perfection and complete union with 
God. In a wide sense, Moral Theology is the study of human acts 
regarded from a supernatural standpoint: in a stricter sense it consists 
in the study of all the general and particular conditions which are 
required for human acts to be supernaturally good. Ascetical Theology 
must be distinguished from the latter acceptation of Moral Theology, 
since it is the purpose of Ascetical Theology to give to these acts all the 
perfection possible according to the actual state of the soul of the 
believer. It takes him as he enters into the Christian life, or rather as 
he makes his first steps towards perfection (the first leanings of a well 
disposed soul towards the good) and shows him how he must deg7z, how 
he must advance and finally how he must practise perfect virtue. Those 
who are termed perfect possess a far more intense moral activity than 
ordinary Christians, for this activity increases in proportion to their 
responsiveness to grace. ‘This activity, even of the saints themselves, 
is guided by Moral and Ascetical Theology, although for them the 
principles of Mystical Theology must be taken into account. 

Mystical Theology is that branch of Theology which deals with the 
eminent graces which God accords to virtuous souls so that they may 
enter into the unitive cr perfect way and be capable of accomplishing 
its acts. It is a theological science, based on Holy Scripture and the 
teaching of the Fathers. It has a closer affinity to Dogmatic Theology 
than to Moral, although there is no essential difference between these 
two, and it is dependent on the treatises concerning grace and the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost. Nevertheless, it pays particular attention to the 
teaching and the experience of the Fathers and the Saints, in order 
to enlighten Ascetical Theology for the guidance of those souls who 
have been led to perfection through grace. 

The mystical graces, to which we have referred, are really what is 
known as Contemplation. This is the true sense of that term. 
Without ornament and directly, it means the superior gifts of wisdom 
and understanding which so enlighten the soul in regard to God that 
it is able to produce most perfect acts of charity’. The word, taken 
in this sense, by no means excludes its other significations but rather 
includes them, since they are all derived more or less directly from it. 

Thus, in a derived sense, the following may be termed mystical: 

a). The activity of the love of God which is called forth by this 
iilumination (é7/fused love). 

6). The practice of all the gifts of the Holy Ghost, inasmuch as they 
prepare the way for the superior gifts of wisdom and understanding, or 
accompany that action. 

c). Asceticism itself when it is less concerned with the direct 
eradication of sin than with aiding the perfect action of the gifts 
especially the greater ones. : 


d). The state of the soul of those Christians who are favoured with 
these eminent graces. 


—— 


* See below (B) for the explanation of this definition. 
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e). Lastly, various extraordinary phenomena such as visions and 
ecstasies, or even what is rarer, certain preternatural effects which may 
occur in the mystical state. 
We do not intend to occupy ourselves with these last points.- After 
having given an account of the various degrees of the spiritual life 
according to the great ascetics or writers on asceticism, we will give 
a more lengthy account of the mystical state in general. 


2). The Degrees of Spiritual Life. We must go to Ascetical 
_ Theology for information regarding the séages of the soul’s progress 
towards perfection. There are usually said to be three of these, which 
are known as ways: The Purgative Way, that of beginners or souls 
of good-witl; The Illuminative Way, that of souls which are advancing, 
or virtuous souls; lastly, The Unitive Way, that of the erfect. 
_ These descriptions are given by the ascetics and may be found in 
_ Saint Thomas*. These would have seemed sufficient had the mystics 
not left such finely drawn descriptions of states of soul that the last two 
“ ways must be necessarily subdivided. 
_ The Iluminative Way is characterised in the first place by the 
‘tenacious efforts which are necessary for the acquisition and consoli- 
dation of virtue. Its final stage is usually the achievement of interior 
peace so that the soul may more easily respond to the action of powerful 
graces. These graces are required by the soul so that it may make 
the renouncements of self which are the prelude to entering on the 
unitive way. Consequently, virtuous souls may be divided into: 
1. fervent souls; 2. souls at peace (Saint Augustine? describes the 
state of souls of “ good-will” and “fervent” souls by the word wzrtus 
and of souls at “ peace” by the word ¢vanquzllitas). 

Furthermore, at least two degrees must be distinguished in the 
Unitive Way or way of the perfect. Perfect souls are those who 
having wholeheartedly renounced self, maintain themselves in a habitual 
state of union with the Will of God: the mainspring of all their acts is 
an extremely pure and intense love. Their eyes are opened on God 
and the truths of faith by lights from on high which are the guide of all 
their actions. These lights may be observed existing in various degrees 
in all the perfect: 1. firstly, in what we will call men of faith, that 
is to say men of simple faith, but which is at the same time wsnznous, 
lively and active; 2. secondly, and above all, in the saints, in whom 
these lights are so intense that they sometimes cause ecstacy in the true 
sense of the word. They are indeed so powerful that it may be said 
they maintain the soul ina state of constant union with God, undisturbed 
by even the greatest external labours that the saints accomplish for His 
glory (Saint Augustine characterises the state of soul of those we have 
termed “men of faith” by the enxdrance, ingressio, into the supernatural 
light of contemplation; and the state of the saints.as the permanent 
dwelling in that light, manszo ) 3. 

The graces called mystical are usually accorded to advanced virtuous 
souls to enable them to enter on the way of the perfect. But although 
the souls at peace are often favoured in this way, it is the perfect, too 


t Summa Theol., 11% 1, q. 24, art. 9. 
2 De quant. anime, Num. 73, 74, 79, P. L. 32, col. 1075 sq. 
3 Jbid., n. 75, 76, 79. 
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few, alas! who receive them most abundantly and with the greatest 
intensity. Their state is usually what is called the mystical state. 


3). The Mystical State. The mystical state is opposed to the 
ascetic state from an altogether different standpoint to that presented 
above. There, the distinction was drawn from a theological point of 
view; here, the question is of states of soul. 

The Ascetic State of Soul is that of the Christian who has begun 
to make progress towards perfection and advances in virtue, without the 
assistance of the eminent, mystical graces of which we have just written 
and which are rarely vouchsafed before the last phase of the illuminative 
way. Asceticism thus indicates the means the soul is counselled to 
employ in order to accomplish this progress. 

The Mystical State of Soul is that of the Christian who has received 
or who is still receiving the eminent graces which are accorded him 
for the purpose of achieving full perfection, and allows his whole 
conduct to be guided by these graces. This state of soul is mixed. 
On the one hand it supposes mystical gifts (either actual, or still 
influencing the soul by their effects) which represent divine acéionm in 
the soul; and on the other hand a very intense Auman action in the 
soul, which is primarily explained by the ascetical side of Moral 
Theology, but which in this case must be accounted for by Mystical 
Theology since these gifts exercise a powerful influence on the whole 
conduct of the perfect. 

There are certain disadvantages, however, in placing too much 
insistence on the divine action to the detriment of that of man: there 
is the danger of letting it be thought that holiness is characterised more 
by supernatural favours than by virtues. 

It is also better, for the sake of clarity and the avoidance of ambiguity, 
to define Ascetical Theology from the theological standpoint that has 
been given above, and not from the limited viewpoint of the ascetic 
state of soul. In this way the whole range of supernatural human 
action may be considered, even to heights of perfection. As for Mystical 
Theology, it were prudent to take it in a strict sense as meaning the 
study of the divine action of the Holy Ghost in souls, to the exclusion 
of the resulting human action, in spite of the fact that the study of the 
former action 1s made for the purpose of controlling and guiding the 


latter. Mystical Theology relates to ascetical, and the gifts to the 
virtues. 


B. CONTEMPLATION. 


All the mystical gifts, as has been pointed out above, have their place 
in contemplation, of which a summary account will be given here. 
This will be divided as follows: 1. Contemplation in general; 2. con- 
templation properly so called. This will be of great assistance when we 
come to speak of contemplative meditation which is of the utmost 
importance for the better understanding of patristic writings. 


ig Contemplation in General. 


a). Contemplation, in general, isa profound knowledge of God. 
The Holy Ghost usually vouchsafes it to those Christians who have 
stripped themselves of their vices and have entrenched themselves in 
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virtue, in order that He may bring them to the state of perfection. 
Faith, Hope and Charity are rendered perfect by contemplation, 
without being destroyed in any way. F 

It is called a profound knowledge because of its simplicity which 
surpasses the ordinary human way of acting; because of its special 
efficacy; and, lastly, because of its object. 


__,1, Contemplation is a simple and intuitive operation. A very 

similar operation is natural to the mind for the perception of first 
principles, but normally it does not enter into the action of the 
mind concerning any other object. Thus God can not be known 
intuitively except by the action of God Himself. This is the peculiar 
function of the greatest ezfts of the Holy Ghost: wisdom and under- 
standing. 


2. The most characteristic feature of contemplation is that it enables 
_ God to be Zouched, in a manner of speaking. It is,as one might say, 
_an experimental knowledge of God. Under the influence of this grace 
' the soul has a deepseated feeling of the presence of God, or better, of its 
own presence in God; or more simply, the soul possesses a direct and 
‘certain knowledge of God’s reality, which even in the midst ofthe 
greatest spiritual aridity binds the human will to the divine will, with 
more than human force. This realism of all true mystical knowledge is 
usually shown most forcefully in the deep feeling of religious veneration 
which seizes the souls of the saints when they speak of God, or speak 
to Him in prayer. The origin of this emotion is wisdom which, as the 
Latin word indicates (sapio, sapientia) makes God to be tasted, as it 
were, and enjoyed, and which causes Him to be appreciated above all 
other beings as the only being really worthy of the name. 


It must be noted that this wisdom must be accompanied by a certain 
action of the understanding, and will not be perfect without a penetrat- 
ing apprehension of the divine mysteries. This character, however, 
remains subordinated to the preceding one. Wisdom and intelligence 
are the two essential elements of contemplation and are merged in the 
unity of a simple operation. Wisdom, however, possesses the greater 
dignity. According to Saint Teresa’s descriptions, its action is perceived 
with some forcefulness before that of intelligence (see below, confem- 
plation properly so called). Tven at the summit of the spiritual life, 
the mystical lights remain subjected to wisdom and love. 


3. The general object of contemplation is the*same as the object of 
the faith; the light of the gifts is able to clarify all revealed truths. 
Nevertheless they are not all enlightened equally and in the same 
manner. Contemplation as such, tends towards the most elevated 
object of faith, God Himself, its first object’. Inasmuch asall creatures 
are related to God they come into the confines of faith and contemplation. 
Hence, the nearer an object is to God the more it is clarified by the 
light which comes from Him. Since the Humanity of Christ from: 
every standpoint, even in the most humiliating circumstances to which 
it had sometimes to submit itself, is ever united to a divine Person, it is. 
also the most clarified being to the eye of the mystic on account of the 


In this, contemplation differs from vision which, for instance, can have for its 
direct object the Humanity of Christ. But vision is an extraordinary grace. 
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graces of which we speak. Even the pages of Holy Scripture, which 
from a human point of view seem exceedingly simple, possess an 
inexhaustible doctrinal wealth because they are the word of God. 
Nevertheless, it is obviously God Himself who is the foremost super- 
naturally illuminated object in the souls of the perfect, for it is by His 
rays that all else is illuminated. It is a better understanding of his 
infinite perfections, and in some sort of the divine Persons themselves, 
that facilitates a deeper knowledge of the other mysteries, above all that 
of the Incarnation. Contemplation, therefore, may well be defined as a 
profound knowledge of God and of all things in God, in proportion as 
each creature is nearer to God. 


b). There is no need to distinguish /zo sfecies of contemplation, for 
indeed there exists but one; nevertheless contemplation takes on two 
very different modalities: a) the first of these is that the soul is 
wholly occupied with contemplation to the extent that all real force is 
taken away from the inferior activities, or their action is even arrested 
altogether. This first form is termed contemplation properly so-called; 
it is sometimes called fassive contemplation (as opposed to active), or 
yet again zzfused (pre-eminently but not exclusively); 6) in the second 
modality, contemplation, although essentially the same as the preceding, 
is combined with a certain discursive activity. This will be dealt with 
when we speak of ferfect contemplative meditation. As it may be 
supposed, the characteristic features of contemplation appear most 
clearly in the first form. 


2. Contemplation properly so-called. 


a). The Proper and Specific Object, the direct and immediate 
object, of contemplation properly so-called, that is to say, of contem- 
plation considered in its essential act, 72s God Himself. It attains Him 
by a simple and intuitive operation unaided by the discursive action of 
the mind. It is for this reason that mystics say that it is produced by 
the summit of the mind (afer mentis). Further, not only is contem- 
plative knowledge given apart from the ordinary discursive operation of 
the faculties, but of itself it tends to arrest this operation. Thus, intense 
contemplation suspends it entirely. But it is not so always and, as we 
shall see, it is possible to have contemplation and activity of the 


faculties at the same time. This is the case of perfect contemplative 
meditation (see below). 


b). Usually, these infused lights are given to souls by degrees, by a 


progressive series of graces, gradually becoming greater. ‘The stages of 
this advance have been best described by Saint Teresa. 


1. First of all there is initial or zmperfect contemplation which is 
accorded in the prayer of recollection and of guée¢(4th Mansion). Saint 
Teresa does not give the name of contemplation to these prayers. In 
them, God is manifested, not so much in Himself as in His effects and 
notably by the deep and ineffable peace which reveals His presence. 
The purpose of these graces is to prepare the soul to enter on the unitive 
way by developing its love of God. The trial which is described by Saint 
John of the Cross under the name of Might of the Senses thus prepares 
the soul by accustoming it to complete renouncement of self, without 
which, no one can hope to attain the state of the perfect. 
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2. True and perfect contemplation is described by Saint Teresa in the 
form of graces or prayers of union, thus called on occount of their 
peculiar efficacy for riveting and morally uniting the will to God. 
Moreover, they increase in perfection in proportion as the soul becomes 
more responsive to divine gifts. The «mon which they produce is by 
turns simple (5th Mansion) zw/ense or often estatic (6th Mansion) and 

lastly (7th Mansion) ‘vansforming, when the interior renewal of the 
whole man is achieved and when, in the extent which is possible in this 
life, he exemplifies the words of Saint Paul : Qui autem adheret Domino 
unus spiritus est (I Cor., VI, 17). One of the habitual features of these 
graces of union which Saint Teresa describes and which differentiates 
them from the preceding graces in which contemplation is imperfect, 
_is that God reveals Himself with special clearness. This happens even 
in the simple union which Saint Teresa compares to an interview of the 
soul with God. The saint is careful to point out that the supernatural 
_ light which is received falls directly only on God. “Only the Divinity 
_ is in question”, she says, and later she adds, “The soul perceives only 
in a mysterious way Him she is about to espouse”*. In the ze she 
employs an even clearer expression: this union gives “understanding 
of the pure truth”. Saint John of the Cross has a similar doctrine; but 
he particularly insists on the part played by sim/le faith in the superna- 
tural illumination of the soul*. This illumination has its origin, unac- 
companied by any distinct intellectual conception, either in sweet and 
pleasant contemplation, or during the superior spiritual trial, the might 
of the soul which is a special form of contemplation and prepares the 
way for a more perfect illumination of the soul by the Holy Ghost 3. 

This is no other than the teaching of Saint Augustine. Like Saint 
Teresa, but with more insistence, the early Doctors, and chiefly those 
of the Augustinian school, have treated of the supernatural lights which 
accompany perfect charity. This is the point of view they most prefer 
and by which they differ from Saint Teresa, who is more concerned with 
the pre-eminently supernatural character of these gifts and the great 
condescendence of God Who stoops to His creatures in order to lift 
them up to Him‘. 


C. CONTEMPLATIVE MEDITATION. 


1. In order to avoid all ambiguity, a clear distinction must be drawn 
between contemplation and what we will call contemplative medi- 
tation. Meditation is here to be taken in a wide sense as meaning any 
activity of the soul when it employs its powers to raise itself to God and 


* Le Chéteau intérieur, 1V¢ Dem. (Luv. Compl. (French Trans. Carmelites 
of Paris) v. VI, (1910), p. 135, 161. 

2 Ascent of Carmel, bk. II, ch. 2-8. 

8 The Dark Night of the Soul, bk. II. ; 

“ The prayer of simple faith as described by many modern authors, and parti- 
cularly by Bossuet in his fine treatise on The short and easy way of making the 
prayer of faith and the presence of God, is often a true infused prayer in one or 
other of the forms that have been indicated above. But it may also be but 
a simplified affective or contemplative meditation. — Although the vague appel- 
lation, prayer of faith or of simplicity, is useful in practice, it 1s not always 
a true guide to its real character. 
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unite itself to Him by affective prayer. Understood in this sense, 
meditation takes on three forms : discursive, affective or contemplative. 
a) Discursive meditation is that spiritual exercise with which everyone 
is acquainted, and whose rules have been perfectly defined by the leaders 
of modern asceticism, notably by Saint Ignatius, Saint Francis of Sales, 
and M. Olier. 6) Affective meditation differs from the preceding 
inasmuch as it is less bound by method, and affective acts have more 
place than reflection and reasoning. ¢) Contemplative meditation is that 
in which the soul, possessed of a more enlightened faith and a purer 
and more ardent charity, is able to elevate itself to a loving consideration 
of the divine perfections, either in themselves, or in the Humanity of 
Christ or in Holy Scripture. It is especially in these latter that God 
has revealed Himself to us. 

We must deal especially with contemplative meditation on account 
of its close relation to contemplation. Two species may be distinguished: 
one zmperfect, the other perfect. 

2. Imperfect contemplative meditation* is that in which the soul, 
aided by its affective acts, gives itself up entirely to those considerations 
of God which we have just mentioned. It possesses the assistance 
of ordinary grace, but not that of the superior lights of the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost. This sort of exercise is a true prayer, an excellent pious 
practice, but itis no more than a meditation. Nevertheless, since it 
disposes the soul for contemplation, it is called contemplative meditation. 
Compared with what is to follow it is z#perfect. 

This imperfect contemplative meditation is often termed acquired 
contemplation by modern authors. There is a draw-back in speaking 
of it in this way. The name contemplation is only applied to it inasmuch 
as it is but a preparation for contemplation. The word acguired seems 
to hint that there may be true contemplation without any infused 
element; but this is inexact. With the foregoing reservations, these 
expressions might be employed. To avoid all uncertainty, however, 
we will abstain from them. 

The expression active contemplation is regarded by many authors 
as being synonymous with acguired contemplation. The word active 
has less drawbacks than acguzved, and can even be used to mean perfect 
contemplative meditation. If we find that we have occasion to use it, 
the latter sense only will be implied. 

The expression which seems best fitted to give the meaning of what 
we have called contemplative meditation is the uplifting of the soul. 
The spiritual writings of this kind are well known: Charles Sauve’s 
Dogmatic upliflings of the soul, Bossuet’s Upliftings of the soul in 
the divine mysteries, and the Confessions of Saint Augustine. These 


upliftings easily take on the form of a ferfect contemplative meditation 
when they are composed by saints. 


_ 3. Perfect contemplative meditation differs from the preceding 
inasmuch as the soul is able to profit, not only by the light of the faith 


and the help of ordinary grace, but also by the greater enlightenment 
of the gifts of the Holy Ghost. The soul uses its faculties in a normal 


“Imperfect contemplative meditation is matter for Ascetical rather then 
Mystical Theology. Hence it does not concern us here. See the end of our 
article on La contemplation augustinienne. ( Vie spirituelle, 1926, Dec.) 
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“manner, but the Holy Ghost co-operates with it, both by means of 
ordinary grace and the highest gifts of understanding and wisdom. 
Thus, at the same time there exists médi/ation characterised by the 
action of the discursive faculties, and contemplation. due to the pre- 
eminent action of the Holy Ghost. Saint Francis of Assisi, singing his 
hymn to the sun and inviting the whole of nature to glorify God, as he 
came from prayer, and Saint Teresa as she composed her burning 
pages, were neither in a state of purely passive contemplation, but were 
actively applying the graces which they had derived directly from 
contemplation. It is possible that contemplation may exist together 
with the activity of the faculties : contemplation is a simple and intui- 
tive operation due to the movement of the Holy Ghost; it does not 
imply the co-operation of the discursive powers nor does it necessarily 
imply their suspension. If it is of a lesser intensity, the faculties are 
able to act of themselves; indeed they are even endowed with greater 
force. When this takes place, contemplation not only enlightens the 
_highest part of the soul but also every part of the soul, just as a perfectly 
understood principle inspires all the arguments of a mind which unravels 
all the conclusions that can be drawn from it. God is the supreme and 
universal principle. The soul, therefore, which by means of divihe 
contemplation really possesses “that understanding of pure truth” 
of which Saint Teresa writes, thinks, speaks and acts in proportion as 
its faculties have been purified. Whena soul has morally become “ one 
spirit with Him” by means of the uplifting influence, it can remain 
almost constantly in this attenuated glow of contemplation on condition 
that it is always responsive to grace. This is the teaching of Saint 
Teresa in the Interior Castle (7th Mansion). She reproduces that of 
Saint Augustine. 

Since every act which is performed under this supernatural influence 
is benefited by the light which derives from contemplation, it is clear 
that contemplative meditation, the quest of God, will benefit more 
than any other and will really become perfect. A soul which has once 
found God in contemplation will have no difficulty in fading Him again 
through its intellectual processes, either in the Humanity of Christ or in 
Holy Scripture and even in all created things, This perfect contem- 
plative meditation is more allied to contemplation than to meditation 
on account of the principle by which it is distinguished ftom the other. 
It may well be called acééve contemplation by reason of the part played 
by the faculties. This is the exact meaning which we will always give 
to this expression. We can in no way admit the expression acguired 
contemplation. ‘ 

The reader must be referred to the appropriate treatises for detailed 
information concerning the signs which show that a soul really enjoys 
those graces which cause perfect contemplative meditation. Some are 
negative, they consist, in short, of a complete absence of all deliberate 
moral disorder. Others are fosttive, either morally (such as humility, 
charity, peace, deep Christian feeling, etc.) or intellectually (simple and 
luminous faith; facility for approaching God through a consideration 
of His works; a profound knowledge of certain mysteries, chiefly the 
Incarnation, and a great ease in speaking of them and learning from 
them). Only the last features can become really apparent in /zterary 

work, and they are not a perfect guarantee that the author has drawn 
them from contemplation, the source of infused graces. It is not 
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difficult to distinguish a written contemplative meditation from a page 
of any book on doctrine: but it is not easy to say whether it 1s perfect 
or imperfect in the sense we have just indicated. In many of them, 
however, there is clear evidence of supernatural action. 


D. ADVANTAGES OF THESE DISTINCTIONS. 


1. However subtle may appear the distinctions we have given above, 
they are indispensable for anyone who would desire a real understanding 
of early Christian literature and accord it a just appreciation. A case 
in point is the Alexandrian Christian gwosis whose serious defects 
should not be allowed to cover up its real worth. Similarly, the 
Augustinian teaching cannot be understood if no weight is given to the 
principles which have been exposed here. _If the instinct for everything 
Christian was so finely whetted in the Fathers, the Doctors of the 
Church and the great theologians, it is because they drank deeply of 
the supernatural founts of which we have spoken. This instinct is 
accounted as one of the elements which have contributed in an affective 
way to the homogeneous development of dogma *. 

2. Certain features of early monastic spirituality will thus take 
on their true meaning. The prayer of the early monks, the simple, 
measured and attentive reading of Holy Scripture, has at times been 
looked on with contempt. The psalm-singing which filled their days 
has been considered as but the occupation of slothful brains; a prayer 
of praise, perhaps, but still very much inferior to mental prayer, the 
way to which is so well prepared by the method of Saint Francis of 
Sales for instance. In reality, however, the masters who taught these 
exercises considered them as being true comtemplative meditations. 
Often, perhaps, they were imperfect, but they were made in view of 
contemplation and in fact could easily become true active contemplation, 
on condition that the soul, by its interior dispositions, was able to obtain 
from God that higher element by which contemplative meditation is 
transformed and rendered fruitful and perfect. This supernatural 
element is developed with special intensity in infused prayer or passive 
contemplation. As has been said, it can also unite itself to the soul’s 
activity, especially that by which a soul see#s God during meditation. 
It is also by its means that the soul finds God, or rather finds Him 
again in all the creatures in whom He reveals Himself; in Christ 
especially, Who shows the way to God, and the Scriptures which are 
His word. This brings to indicate the influence that mysticism has had 
on the exegesis of the early Doctors. 


The mystical graces have often aided the spiritual exegesis 
of the Fathers, but in a sense which must be well understood. Since 
many of the Fathers’ works deal with the Scriptures, we will take the 
opportunity of explaining the criterion we will use in criticising them, 
and the expressions that will be employed. Scriptural senses may 
be divided from a double point of view: that of the way by which the 
ideas are expressed, and that of the odject which is signified. As regards 
the way in which the ideas are expressed, there are but two senses 
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* See MARIN Soxa, O. P., L’Evolution homogene du dogme catholique, 1 
(1924) Fribourg, p. 353-393. 
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in the Scriptures: @) The literal sense is that which is immediately 
_ expressed by the word, either in its natural significance (proper sense) 
or metaphorically (metaphorical sense); 6) the typical or mystical sense 
_is that which God intends to convey, not immediately but by means of 
an object to which God Himself establishes the reference. \ Accommo- 
_ dation is not, properly speaking, a biblical sense. 
If we go on to consider only the odjects which are signified by the 
_ Scriptures, two kinds of biblical sense may again be distinguished, or, 
_ more exactly, two kinds of passages of very different import and 
_ meaning: 2) Htstorical passages which simply relate a fact; 6) Doctrinal 
_ passages containing in a literal or typical sense a genuine doctrinal 
teaching, either moral or theological (concerned principally with Christ, 
_ the Church, the Trinity or future life). By means of the mystical graces 
_ the saints possess a special aptitude for observing and appreciating 
all these doctrinal senses proper to the Bible. The real purpose of 
_ spiritual exegesis is the study of these texts. 


a ~ 4. These graces also enable them to make various spiritual accom- 
modations, rich in doctrine, from the non-doctrinal passages of Holy 
_ Writ. These accommodations, which are frequently found in_the 
Fathers, are of two kinds. They are either ¢heological and serve for the 
instruction of the faithful by means of imagery, symbols or allegories 
taken from the Bible, or else they are moral for the purpose of edifi- 
cation*. Although they may have very little exegetical worth, accom- 
modations are of great pastoral and religious value. Thus, the Fathers 
often use a text having some little relation to their subject, in order 
to expound their ow teaching based on Holy Scripture and Tradition. 

Accommodations are quite legitimate if the following conditions 
are observed: 1. They must not be put forward as true biblical senses ; 
z. They must be based on a true scriptural sense; 3. They must 
really be of some spiritual use to the faithful. This last condition is 
nearly always present in the works of the Fathers, thanks to their great 
enlightenment with regard to God and the union of the soul with Him, 
This explains why many works possess a considerable mystical content. 
but very little genuine exegetical worth. In the absence of the first 
condition, spiritual accommodations are dangerous, arbitrary in the 
absence of the second; and mediocre and meaningless if the third is 
lacking. 

Under cover of works of spiritual exegesis, these mystical accommo- 
dations often consist of contemplative meditations of which we have 
already written. Indeed the exaltation which fills the last three books 
of Saint Augustine’s Comfessicns, the lively outpouring of love which 
has found God in Himself and in His works, are endeavours of this 
kind, applied to the first chapters of Holy Scripture. Bossuet’s Upii/- 
tings of the soul on the divine mysteries, also, often present a fine moral 
and spiritual commentary on various passages of Holy Writ. There 
is no doubt that in many of these writings one perceives the labours of 
the soul seeking to rise and being gradually uplifted, but in many of 


« The spiritual doctrines, which the Fathers often based on scriptural passages 

because they saw in them some relation to the truths they wished to expound, 

might be termed the mystical sense were it not for the fact that this expression 
is usually taken as having another signification. 
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them, and particularly in Saint Augustine, no trace of effort remains; 
the eagle has reached the heights, and hovers effortless. i 

The soul, which has once found God interiorly by contemplation 
properly so-called, finds Him again without difficulty in contemplative 
meditation which thus becomes ferfect, and the accommodation of the 
sacred text which is then made, also becomes perfect of its kind. 

It is clear, then, that the general theory we have outlined has 
numerous afpiications in many spheres. Those we have indicated 
suffice to show its usefulness: others will have their place as we treat 
of each author. The whole theory itself is but the development of 
two principles which seem to be the substance of Saint Augustine’s 
ideas on this subject: God who is the primary object of faith is also the 
proper and specific object of contemplation. There is a certain type 
of prayer in which man’s discursive processes are assisted and raised 
higher by superior graces which derive directly from contemplation. 


5. The preceding distinctions have yet another and last advantage. 
They permit a short definition of two remarkable doctrinal tendencies 
which are found in many of the more outstanding of the Fathers, i. e., 
moralism and mysticism. “Mysticism” is the tendency to insist on one 
or other of the mystical aspects of the Christian life and also, in a general 
way, divine action in the soul, particularly the profound knowledge of 
God which results from it. ‘“ Moralism” is rather the tendency to insist 
on man’s duties, the actions which, in the moral sphere, lead to union 
with God: in a word, all we have indicated with regard to Ascetical 
Theology. The moralism of Saint John Chrysostom may thus be com- 
pared with the mysticism of Saint Augustine or the Alexandrians. 
In any case, it should be clear that there is no opposition between these 
two tendencies. They should be considered rather as completing each 
other. It will indeed be found that they are thus combined to a greater 
or less extent in the writings of the greatest Doctors and even in the 
two we have just had occasion to mention. : 


: 
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The Origins of Patristic Literature. 
(First Period: ist, 2nd and 3rd Centuries). 


FIRST PART. 
THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. 


FIRST CHAPTER. 
The Apostolic Fathers in General’. 
I. CHARACTER OF THE APOSTOLIC WRITINGS. 


The on-canonical writings which were composed during 
the first two Christian generations, that is to say, during the 
last years of the first century and the first half of the second, 
are called Afostolic. Should they be known, their authors 
are termed Apostolic Fathers. These men, if they were 
not Apostles themselves, are deemed to have been closely 
acquainted with them or else their immediate disciples. 
As we have said, their works are extra-canontcal, for Patrology 
does not concern itself with inspired writings. Nevertheless 


it is quite possible that they were written by the Apostles: 
it is thought by many that a case in point is the Apostles’ 


Creed, which occupies a leading place among all the Apostolic 
writings. Several of these writings have been included in the 


Canon of Holy Scripture, at various times, and in different 


countries; subsequently, however, they have all been removed 


from it. If, at times, other writings besides the Apostles’ 


The most convenient critical edition of the Apostolic Fathers is that of 
-X. Funk, Patres Apostolic’ (2nd ed.), Tiibingen, 1901, with introductions and 
notes. There is a simpler edition of the same author in G. Kriiger’s collection, 
Sammlung... Quellenschriften, 1906. The Textes et Documents collection 
contains the whole series in several volumes, together with introductions and 


_ important notes. 
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Creed have been ascribed to the Apostles, this should 
be taken loosely as meaning that they are reproductions 
of the Apostles’ teaching or draw their inspiration from it. 

The authority of the Apostolic Fathers and their writings 
is important at the present time, when the doctrinal contro- 
versy between Catholics, Protestants and rationalists is 
especially centered on the early years of Christianity. They 
are the first witnesses to the early faith. And they are 
reliable witnesses, not only on account of the period during 
which they lived, but also because of the character of their 
works; their writings are not the fruit of their own personal 
speculations, but are a true reflection of the circumstances 
which surrounded them, the ideas and daily life of the 
Christians of that time. Their authority is thus greater 
than their intrinsic worth. From a human standpoint it is 
true that they are z#ferior to the canonical writings, whose 
inspiration and depth of feeling they lack. They are also 
inferior to the greater number of subsequent writings, both 
from a literary and philosophical point of view. Their value 
consists in the fact that they are the immediate echo of the 
Apostles’ teaching. 

This echo of the Apostles’ teaching is shewn in particular 
by the abundance of scriptural quotations: these are drawn 
not only from the Old Testament, but also from the Gospels 
and Epistles of the New Testament, many passages of which 
are woven together. This is the case in the Didache, patti- 
cularly in the first six chapters; in Saint Clement’s Letter 
to the Corinthians and in Saint Ignatius’ Letters, The 
Apostolic Fathers had not yet a definitely fixed canon of the 
New Testament (sometimes they quote the Apocrypha), 
nevertheless they quote the authentic writings of the 
Apostles, accompanied by the same expression they employ 
when introducing the texts of the Law or the Prophets 
(scriptum est, yéypenta), This goes to show that they 
ascribed a similar authority to both. Moreover, they recog- 
nise the part played by the Church in safeguarding the 
revealed deposit of Faith: Saint Ignatius urges the faithful 
to follow the rulings of their bishops both in matters of faith 
and discipline. Lastly, the Apostolic Fathers sometimes 
allude to certain sayings of Christ or the Apostles which 
have come to them not by way of written tradition but by 
simple oral transmission, This is particularly noticeable in 
Papias and the elders (presbyteri). 
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There is very little method in the doctrine of the 
Apostolic Fathers. Nevertheless, it may be reduced to 
a number of fundamental ideas around which seem to gravi- 
tate the deep-seated convictions of these men, whose super- 
naturally enlightened simple faith enabled them to take 
a collected view of them all. The bases of their doctrine 
were the mystery of oze God who was at the same time 


_ Father, Son and Holy Ghost, and the mystery of Chrast, 
_ true Son of God and true man; ina word the Trinity and 


the Incarnation. In addition, the Church, a Christian 
society organised hierarchically with full powers in the name 
of God. These are the general means of sanctification. 
Finally, a moral teaching strongly tinged with asceticism 


marks the religion of these fathers of Christian literature. 


These points will be developed more at length.as each 
author is treated. A general outline, however, may’ well 
be given here. It will act as a unifying principle for the 
many particular instances that will be touched upon: it will 
afford us an idea of the intellectual atmosphere in which the 
Apostolic Fathers moved, and also enable us to read their 
works with profit. 


Il. THE DOCTRINE OF THE APOSTOLIC WRITINGS. 


A) The Trinitarian and Christological Doctrine. 


1. The Apostolic Fathers’ Trinitarian doctrine is that 
which appears in the Apostles’ Creed or baptismal symbol. 
This latter is of great importance “in the history of dogma 
and especially in the history of the dogma of the Trinity. 
With the exception of the inspired books, no other document 
has an influence which can compare with it”, observes Father 
Lebreton. The Nicaean Creed itself, which marks the 
opening of a new period in the history of dogma, is derived 
from a baptismal symbol and is identical in substance to the 
Roman one. The definition of the consubstantiality of the 
Son with the Father, which is a distinguishing feature of 
the Nicaean Creed, is but a more explicit rendering of the 
doctrine which was taught implicitly in the previous formulas. 
In these, the three Persons were named in a very definite 


*J. Lepreton, Le dogme de la Trinité dans lancienne Eglise chrétienne, 


in Rech. Sc. Rel., vttt (1918), p. 33- 
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order, but were considered as possessing the same transcen-— 
dental life and honoured with the same cultus. R 
-' This Trinitarian doctrine is asserted simply, unhesita- 
tingly and without further probings by the Apostolic Fathers. 
But with the more philosophical-minded apologists it already 
takes on a certain speculative note which is accentuated by 
the first theologians during the following century. The 
Fathers do no more than transcribe the Trinitarian expres- 
sions of the New Testament. The seventh chapter of the 
Didache twice employs the form of Baptism in the name of 
the three Persons. Similarly, Sazwt Clement, when persuad- 
ing the faithful to live in peace and avoid dissension, invokes 
the common belief in one God, one Christ and one Holy 
Ghost (‘ aay Eva Asov Eyouev xat Eva Norotov xak Ev veda THS 
yaortos).* Texts of this kind may also be found in Sazné 
[gnatius?. In one passage the unusual order in which the 
three Persons are named, viz : the Son, the Father and the 
Holy Ghost, is explained by the context. According to the 
Martyrium Polycarpi (XIV, 3) the Bishop of Smyrna glorifies 
the Father by the Son (8! 0 cot... 6¢&) but also with the Son 
and the Holy Ghost (suv ar@ xat [Iveupatt). The Odes of 
Solomon also contain several interesting expressions, in 
particular the Ode XxXIU, 20, although here the mention of 
the Son and the Holy Ghost may be a later addition 3. The 
Divinity of the three Persons is implied in the passages that 
have just been quoted 4. (The teaching of Hermas will be 
dealt with later). 

2. The divinity of Christ is no less clearly asserted by 
the Apostolic Fathers. It was, indeed, the essential note of 
the Christian catechesis: and some Christians were so 
impressed by the insistency given to this dogma that they 
began to doubt the reality of Christ's humanity. This 
Docetism (from Sox, to appear), teaching that the Body of 
the Saviour was but an illusion, made such rapid progress at 
the beginning of the second century, particularly in Asia 
Minor, that Sazzt [gnatius was led to take action against it. 
Thus in all his letters to the Eastern Churches he insists on 


Cor. XLVI, 6. ‘As God liveth and the Lord Jesus Christ liveth and the 
Holy Spirit”. (Zfj yap 6 Oedg xa Ci 6 xdprog "Ingots Xprotd¢ xat td Hvedro 
<0 &ytov...). Jbéd. LVII, 2. 

7 Eph. 1x, 1: Magn. xiii, I. 

* See also Ode XIX, I-5. i 

“See J. TIxeRONT, His’. Dogm. 1, p. 124-125. 
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the fact ‘that Jesus is truly man. The efforts he made in 
proclaiming this truth have also made of him the first 


theologian of Our Lady, whose divine motherhood and vir- 


ginal conception he defends. At the same time, however, 


_ Saint Ignatius expressly asserts the divinity of Jesus, calling 


_ Him, variously, God (6 Oeés, Smyr. 1.), my God (6 @eds pou, 


Rom. VI.), our God (6 @d¢ hyoy, Eph. Insc), God Jesus 
Christ (@e0¢ "Inoov¢ Xprords, Trall. vil.), and thus making use 
of what theologians came to term “communication of 
idioms”, The other Apostolic Fathers have a similar 


doctrine. Sant Clement of Rome's? affirmations are as 


unequivocal as those of the Bishop of Antioch. The author 
of what is called the Epistle of Barnabas treated the Scrip- 


tures as Docetism treated the humanity of Christ; never- 


theless its exaggerated allegorical and spiritual interpretations, 


which suppress the literal sense, show by their very excess 


the depth of his faith in the divinity of the Saviour. 


B) The Church. 


The Church is the great work of Christ. The Apostolic 
Fathers are the first witnesses to the zzterior life. Our know- 
ledge of its early organisation is due to them. From the 
very beginning we see it as a solidly established society 
whose growing /zerarchy is based on a certain authority 
having its source in God 3. From the beginning of the 
second century this hierarchy is composed of three degrees, 
even in the local Churches4. There is no doubt that even 
from the beginning a hierarchy of three degrees existed in 
several of the great Churches (Jerusalem, Antioch, Rome, 
etc.), but it is possible that it was not to be found everywhere 
at the end of the first century. In certain regions the local 
hierarchy might consist only of two degrees, a bishop, 
immediate successor of the Apostles, continuing to guide and 
rule, as they had done, the churches of a particular district 
much as a missionary bishop does in our own times. His 
role, however, was quite distinct from that of those who 
possessed the “charismatic” gift of speech5.. In any case 


1 Eph. vil, Smyr. | : bhivae alle He aaseid 

r See the etate, Ch. xxxvi of his Letter. The author is influenced by the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, 1, 3-13. 

3 See St. Clement, ch. Iv. usd Bs 

4See St. Ignatius, ch. v. ah, aha 

5 See the Didache, ch. IIT. . raitacbon 
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the words, dzshop, priest, had not been clearly defined at the 
end of the first century. 

The Church does not only possess an external and social 
authority. It has also at its disposal the means of sancti- 
fication established by Christ and is, as it were, charged with 
their stewardship. Elementary but very valuable information 
may be found in the Apostolic Fathers regarding the 
Christian rtes; Baptism, the Holy Eucharist and Penance. 
The Pastor of Hermas, in particular, contains a great deal 
concerning the last mentioned, although his ideas are not as 
precise as they might be. 


C) Moral Teaching. 


Moral teaching enters extensively into the writings of the 
Apostolic Fathers. They are all agreed in substance, but 
each one of them has its own special features. Jn the 
Didache this teaching is in a very stmple form, consisting of 
a series of precepts drawn from Holy Scripture and given 
in its very words*. In the Letter of Saznut Clement it has 
already become more frecise, and indeed almost scholarly if 
it is considered from the point of view of the motives which 
are put forward. With Sant /gnatius it is permeated with 
a pure and splendid mysticism, not only in the Letter to the 
Romans but also in all his Letters: it is but the normal 
expansion of the closest supernatural union with Christ, 
which in its turn is based on the Bishop of Antioch’s 2 
profound supernatural knowledge of Christ: this is essen- 
tially one of the fundamental characters of true Christian 
mysticism 3, 

_ Saint Ignatius’ strong personality, which is enhanced by 
the transports of his mysticism, gives us the impression of a 
fighter ; traces of this may be seen in his teaching. But 
there is one “ Apostolic” writing wherein Christian life is 
expressly likened to a sfrizual combat. This is the Homily, 
termed the second Lefer of Saint Clement. Hermas lays 
even more stress on this ascetical tendency ; he takes encratism 
in the very orthodox meaning of ascetism, and makes a clear 
enough distinction moreover between the precepts which are 
binding on all and the counsels which are given to the 


* See the Two Ways. 
? See above, p. 35. 
3 See the Introduction, p. 19 and p. 20-24. 
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fervent. A similar teaching is found in the two /eéters “ Ad 
Virgines” of another Pseudo-Clement. Proposing to give 
virgins of both sexes advice concerning the dangers proper 
_ to their estate, the author eloquently describes the greatness 
_ of their vocation and the obligations it implies. If these 
_ first Christians were so fervent, it was because they were 
eaten up by the desire of a closer union with Christ and the 
possession of his kingdom. Their belief in the imminence 
of the Second Coming was but an exaggeration of the firmness 
of their hope. This early ascetism then, had its roots ina 
lively and confident faith: the moral teaching was a natural 
complement to the teaching of dogma. 
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I. THE AUTHORITY AND THE TEXT 
OF THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 


_ The Apostles’ Creed must take first place among those 
writings which are usually termed Apostolic. We will leave 
aside for the -moment the question of its supposed compo- 
sition by the Apostles themselves: We will lose no time, 
however, in pointing out the features which entitle it to. be 
our especial consideration ".. It would be an exaggeration 
to say that it was inspired 2 and rank it with Holy Scripture, 


*See A. Vacant, Dict. th. cath., col. 1680;,-... « 


2 Dom Cuamarv’s opinion, Rev..Quest, Hist.y April, 1901.) > 
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even if it were the work of the Apostles, (it has never been 
considered a canonical writing by the Church). But on the 
other hand it is not enough to denounce the Protestant view 
which affirms that because it is more explicit than the 
Gospel on many points it has no doctrinal value. This rule 
of faith which the Church imposes on the neophytes in the 
solemn administration of Baptism is regarded by her as an 
official document of her belief. “Although this liturgical 
and cathechetical monument is not in its present form 
a synodal and theological document, it is the infallible 
expression of the daily teaching of the Church, and all the 
doctrinal points therein are as binding as the Catholic Faith 
and consequently under pain of heresy ”, observes A. Vacant. 


This Creed has been the subject of innumerable commen- 
taries. The first of these among Patristic literature are 
those of Rufinus, and Nicetas of Remesiana in the West 
and those of Saint Cyril of Jerusalem in the East. Further- 
more, both Saint Augustine and Saint Peter Chrysologus 
have a number of well-known homilies dealing with this 
subject !. 


For the last sixty years the Apostles’ Creed has been the object of 
widespread critical research. Caspari?, the Norwegian, was the first 
in the field with three outstanding essays, of which the conclusions have 
been summarised by Hahn in his “ Library of Creeds” 3. More 
recently still, F. Kattensbuch 4 has completed this research in a book 
yet more noteworthy than Caspari’s; while in England A. BurnS has 
pursued similar studies. Although everything which is found in these 
critical works cannot be accepted without question, many of the historical 
conclusions are of undoubted value. An account of these may be read 
in the articles of Mgr. Batiffol and Vacandard, listed above. 


The text which is admitted at present by no means dates from the 
beginning of the Church. There is an appreciable difference between 
it and the text given in the commentary of Rufinus of Aquileia, written 
about 404 and the first to be known in the West. This may be observed 
in the following quotation °, in which the words which are lacking in 
Rufinus’ text are placed in brackets and the words which differ from the 
present text in parenthesis. 


~ nee the chapters dealing with each of these authors. 

* Ungedruckte... Quellen zur Geschichte des Taufsymbols und der Glaubensregel, 
Christiania, 1886; 1869-1875. segs a na. 

5 Bibliothek der symbols und Glaubensregein der Alten Kirche, Breslau, 1877 
(2nd ed. 1897). 

4 Das Apostolische Symbol, 2 vol., Leipzig, 1894-1900, p. 410 and 1061. 
(See VoIsIN, Joc. cit.). 

5 Apostles’s Creed, London, 1906. 

§ See DENZINGER-BANNWART, Enchiridion, p. 2, 6. 
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“A. 1) Credo in [zum] Deum‘, “ Patrem”? omnipotentem, [creatorem 
cali et terra). : 

B. 2) et in Jesum Christum, Filium ejus unicum, Dommum nostrum; 
3) qui conceptus (atus) est de Spiritu- Sancto,~[~atus] ex Maria 
Virgine ; 4) passus (crucifixus) sub Pontio Pilato, [crucifirus], [mortuus] 
et sepultus; [descendit ad inferos],; 5) tertia die resurrexit a mortuis; 
6) ascendit ad czelos, sedet ad dexteram [Dez] Patris [omnipotentis]; 
7) inde venturus est judicare vivos et mortuos. 

C. 8) [Credo] (e¢) in Spiritum Sanctum; 9) sanctam Ecclesiam 
[catholicam] [sanctorum communionem] 10) remissionem peccatorum; 
II) carnis resurrectionem ; 12) [et vitam ternam]. 


Il. HISTORY OF THE CREED IN THE WEST: 
ITS ORIGINS. 


The zert of Rujinus is called the Roman text 3 as opposed 
to the Gallican text. This latter is the one actually in use; 
it is found almost entire in the work of Saint Caesarius 
of Arles (d. 543) and also, for the greater part of it, in that 
of Nicetas of Remesiana (beginning of the fifth century). 
The variants in use in the different Churches were finally 
reduced to a single formula, which, at an unknown date 
several centuries later, found its way into the Roman liturgy. 
It is in the latter that the Gallican Credo has taken the place 
of the Roman symbol which was still highly considered in 
the fourth century, not only at Rome, but also at Milan, at 
Aquileia, and in Africa (where Saint Augustine chose to 
annotate it in preference to the African symbol). In any 
case, all the various Western Creeds can be reduced to 
a single type, that of Rome, which according to all the 
critics is the common source of them all. Scraps of it may 
be found in the third century authors (in the letters of the 
Popes, in Novatians’ De Trinztate and in Tertullian), and 
in those of the second century (Saint Irenaeus and Saint 
Justin, for instance)4. It should be noted that some held 
with a fair amount of probability that the early Creed had 
the words: Credo 7m unum Deum, the word unum being 
deleted at the beginning of the third century on account of 
the Monarchian error. Some authors are inclined to think 


t A variant of Rufinus’ text has all the substantives governed by Cvedo in the 
ablative: Credo in Deo, Patre, etc. 

2 For Unum and Patrem see below, History of the Creed. . 

3 The oldest text of the Creed is in the Greek. It is to be found in the 
appellation which Marcellus of Ancyra addressed to Pope Julius and which 
Saint Epiphanus includes in his treatise Oz the herestes LXXII, 3. 

4P. BaTIFFOL, /oc. cit., col. 1665-1673; VACANDARD, (oc. czt., p. 37-45: 
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that it was then that the word Patrem+ was added: but it 
is equally probable that this word was a part of the original 
composition. Recent critics suppose it to have been com- 
posed in Rome in the middle of the second century 
(Harnack), or even at its beginning, about 100-120 (Katten- 
busch) 2. They consider the Creed to be an Afostolie writing 
in the wide sense, ranking with the other literary works of 
the two first Christian generations. 

These conclusions, which meet with favour at the hands 
of some Catholic scholars, are considered insufficient by 
others, who tend to connect the Roman C7eed more intimately 
with the Apostles. It is related by Rufinus that, according 
to tradition (tradunt majores nostri), the Apostles, before 
they dispersed, received from Christ the injunction to 
compose a rule of faith for the purpose of safeguarding the 
unity of teaching in the Church. This they did, collabo- 
rating under divine inspiration, and gave it the name of 
symbol 3, Later, it was even supposed that it was they who 
divided it into twelve articles, each one composed by an 
Apostle, whose name was given. The first evidence of this 
opinion is found in two sermons of the sixth century 
wrongly ascribed to Saint Augustine. Even at the end of 
the nineteenth century, a number of Catholic authors 
maintained this tradition to the very letter. Dom Chamard 
went as far as deducing the inspiration of the Creed from 
the supposed premiss of its composition by the twelve 
Apostles 4, and by so doing gave an opening to those who 
contest its Apostolic origin. 

Various Catholic scholars, however, have endeavoured 
to steer a middle course, by making certain concessions. to 
the critics, while still retacning in substance the account of 
Rufinus. They attribute the Creed to Saint Peter and Saint 
Paul, the founders of the Church at Rome. The Abbé 
Fouard declares this to be beyond all doubt. MZ. Vorsins 
has restated this opinion with the help of new arguments, 
but goes no further than saying it is probable. He supports 


*P, BATIFFOL, Joc. cé¢., col. 1670-1671. 


5 VoIsIN, loc. cit., (1902) p. 302. Caspari thought that the Creed had ‘its 
origin at the time of the Apostles or a little after, in those regions of Asia Minor 
which had been influenced by Saint John. 


— 3Vacant, Dict. théol., col. 1678. 
4 Rev. Quest. Hist., April 1901, p. 341-343. 
5 VolsIn, Rev. Hist, Ecc., 1902, p. 297-298} 300; 316-323. 
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his opinion with these reasons: the Creed betrays no signs 
of dependence on canonical literature, which would be 


inexplicable were it due to a later author; its doctrine is 


simple, containing no allusions to rising heresies; no theolo- 


_ gical speculation ; the Christology is above all historical, with 


4 


the ideas and the style of the Gospels. A\ll of this is entirely 
in keeping with an Apostolic environment. Furthermore, 
the need of such a formulary was felt, right from the 
beginning, for the use of the catechumens: if that was its 
purpose, it is not difficult to understand why it was modified 


in certain districts to suit the exigencies of catechetical 


teaching. Lastly, if the Creed originated in Rome, it is 
clear why it finds no mention in the Dzdache; nor does the 


silence of Saint Clement prove anything, since he had no 


reason for citing this document. M. Voisin concludes: 


“Tn the absence of fresh documents which would permit 


of the solution of this difficult problem, the most sure opinion 
is that which holds the Creed to have been composed in 
Rome while the Apostles were yet living ” 2. 

M. Vacant3 also believes that the Creed was Apostolic 
in origin. Nevertheless, he makes certain reservations. 
He suppose that the essential part, that is to say, the 
profession of faith in the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, which 
forms the original framework of the whole, is a baptismal 
formulary due to the Apostles, while the secondary elements 
which fill in this framework are later additions culminating 
in the form we know to-day. This form is more recent, but. 
less important, than the assertion of belief in the Trinity, 
which, declares the author, is undoubtedly due to the 
Apostles, notably Saints Peter and Paul in Rome. 

According to the more recent Catholic works of criticism, it is feasible 
to consider the Apostles’ Creed as the combination of two Apostolic 
forms; the one Trinitarian in substance and the other Christological. 
The essential features of the early cathechesis concerning the two great 
Christian mysteries are thus summarised in one composition. It is to 
be supposed that these two forms were at first used separately, being 
merged together in the Trinitarian framework at the beginning of the 
third century with a view to providing a more vigorous opposition to the 
rising Monarchian heresy *. 


Voisin, Rev. Hist. Ecc., 1901, p- 95: 

® [bid., (1902), p. 323- 

3 Dict. théol., loc. cit., col. 1675-1676. é ; 

4 Father Lebreton considers this ‘‘ hypothesis” to be really probable in the 


account he gives of it in the Rech. Scéenc. Rel., 1923, p. 353- 
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Ill. THE APOSTLES’ CREED IN THE EAST. 


No less than in the West, various creeds existed in the East 
during the fourth century. The best known are that of 
Cesarea, which was adopted and completed! by the Nicene 
Fathers, and that of Jerusalem 2, revised in conformity with 
the Nicene articles and which was specially approved at the 
Council of Constantinople (381) on account of the exactness 
of its expression regarding the Holy Ghost. It became what 
is known as the Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed. Besides 
these formularies, however, there existed a great many others 
which it has been possible to reduce to various types: 
Palestinian, Syrian and Mikrasiatic3. The critics have been 
led to conclude that there was no fixed type of creed in use 
in the East before the end of the third century, at which 
period they suppose the Apostles’ Creed to have been intro- 
duced. Mer. Batiffol is of the opinion that it was the 
Council of Niczsa which made the latter formulary known 
in the East, and that previously these Churches had only 
employed a very succinct Trinitarian form. 

There are some who, while maintaining divergent views 
among themselves, are at one in rejecting this last opinion, 
since they ascribe the Apostles’ Creed, in a strict sense, 
to the Apostles themselves. Nevertheless, even those, who 
with M. Voisin4 think that the Creed was entirely due to 
the Apostles and originated at Rome, regard it as having 
spread fairly rapidly through the whole Church: in the East, 
however, more attention was paid to its dogmatic content, 
with the result that the Trinitarian formulary was the first 
to be developed. The other Eastern symbols or creeds are 
but a development of this 5. 


* According to Eusebius : See Dect. théol., art. Arianisme, col. 1796. 

* According to Saint Cyril of Jerusalem: See Duct, ¢héol., art. S. Cyrille 
col. 2540: DENZINGER-B., l. c., p. 7. : 

3 Dict. théol., art. Apotres (Symbole des), col. 1668-1670. 

4VoISIN, &. Hist. Ecc., 1901, p. 92-95; 1902, p. 312. 

5 See LEBRETON, Rech. Sc. Rel., t. vutl (1918), p. 8-35, for an account of the 
outstanding importance of the Creed from the point of view of the history 


of dogma, and particularly the dogma of the Trinity before the Council 
of Nicaea. 
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CHAPTER III. 
The Didache. 
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I. "HISTORY OF THE DIDACHE. 


The short treatise named the Didache or “ Doctrine of 
the Apostles” possesses a double title: Ardayn tov dwdexx 
‘AnostoAwy (Doctrina duodecim Apostolorum) or Ardayn 
Kuotou && tov dwdexa’Anootohwy tots ebveoty (Doctrina Domini 
Gentibus per duodecim Apostolos). It would seem that the 
first title is an abridgement of the second and probably. 
original title. The expression, “Doctrine of the Apostles ”, 
means an abstract of the Apostles’ teaching rather than 
a summary composed by the Apostles themselves. 

The complete text of this little book of religious instruction 
was discovered in 1873 by Bryennios, Greek Orthodox 
Metropolitan of Nicomedia, in the Jerusalem codex (1057) 
and published by him in 1883. Previous to his edition the 
work was not entirely unknown, for it is mentioned and 
quoted by Clement of Alexandria and Origen. In fact it 
became so popular in the Early Church that at times it was 
thought to be inspired, with the result that Eusebius was 
moved to place it among the vols (spuria). Saint Athanasius 
recommends it to the catechumens as being extremely useful. 
It was also copied and paraphrased in various canonical 
works of a later date. 

In addition to the Greek text published in 1883, there 
remain two fragments of the Didache, one in Latin, “ The 
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Two Ways” (published by Schlecht), and the other in 
Arabic, embodied in the life of Schnoudi (d. 451). 

The author is unknown. It would seem that he utilised 
various previous works, particularly the little moral treatise 
entitled “The Two Ways”, which has also been a source 
of inspiration to other writers. In any case the different 
parts have been most pleasingly blended together. There 
is no ground for thinking that “The Two Ways” is Jewish 
in origin. . 

In all probability the Didache was composed between 70 
and go, although some critics would place the date of its 
composition in 120 or 150. The primitive condition of the 
liturgy and of the hierarchy described therein is an indu- 
cement to place the Didache as near as possible to the 
Apostolic times and to look upon it as the earliest known 
work of Christian Antiquity. The place of composition was 
undoubtedly the Zas¢, either Syria, Palestine or Egypt. 

The contents of this work are a sufficient indication of its 
nature. It is neither a simple instruction manual for cate- 
chumens nor a simple rztua/e (liturgy is given but little 
space). It would appear more exact to term it a kind of 
summary of the moral, individual and social obligations of the - 
first Christians, the faithful (and also, according to many, 
of the heads of the community). 


Il. ABSTRACT OF THE DIDACHE. 


The Didache is a short treatise divided into sixteen 
chapters, which fall naturally into ¢hree parts and an 
epilogue : 

1. A moral catechism (ch. I-v1); 

2. A liturgical instruction (VII-x); 

3. Disciplinary regulations (XI-xv); 

4. An instruction on the Parousia (XVI). 

_A) The moral catechism is often termed the do0k of the Two Ways, 
since it reduces all the duties of a Christian to two ways ;: the Way of life 
(ch, I-IV); and “he Way of death (ch. v); chapter v1 concludes the 
Two Ways. 

a). Zhe Way of life comprises four classes of duty: 


1.. The basic duty of the love of God and our neighbour, which includes 
the love of our enemies and liberality in the exercise of charity (1). 


2. Personal duties, consisting in the avoidance of evil (11-111, 6), 


particularly sensuality, cruelty and superstition; and also involving the 
practice of virtue (II, 7-10). 


__ (5-8), education of children and the mild government of servants ( 


. 2s 
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3. Social duties (1v): respect for the representatives of God and 
Maintenance of peace among the faithful (1-4), generosity to the poor 


4. The obligation of confessing one’s sins {1V, 12-14). 22% 
b). Zhe Way of death (v) is that which consists in giving way to the 


_ vices enumerated above. A second list of sins given in this chapter is a 


perfect examination of conscience. 


@). Lnd of the moral catechesis (v1): exhortation to keep in the Way 
which leads to perfection and to abstain from meats offered to idols. 


B). The liturgical instruction (ch. vi1-x) deals with Baptism (v11), 


- fasting and prayer (Vi) and the Holy Eucharist (1x-x). 


a). Baptism may only be conferred after a previous moral instruction. 
It is to be administered with the proper form, in living water, if it can 


_ be had, if not, in cold or even hot water: if there is not sufficient water 


o™~S 


| (1-2). 


they must work. 


for immersion, it may be poured thrice on the head. The baptised must 


fast for at least one day previously (vil). 


b). Prayer and fasting: fasts are not to be on Monday and Thursday 
“with the hypocrites” (the Jews), but on Wednesday and Friday. Nor 
must Christians pray as do the hypocrites, but they shall say the Our 
Father thrice a day with the doxology (6t1 cot éstwy  Sdvayis xat 4 Soba 
gig TODS ai@vac) quia tibi est fortitudo et gloria in saecula (vi!1). 

e). The Eucharist: The Eucharistic repast must be preceded by two 
prayers or invocations, the one over the chalice and the other over the 
broken bread (xAdcpa). Only those who have been baptised in the 
name of the Lord shall eat and drink of the Eucharist (1x). Another 
prayer forms the thanksgiving after the communion, and is ended with 
this liturgical formulary: Maran Atha (The Lord cometh) (I. Cor., xv1, 
22; Apoc., XXIl, 20). Those possessing the prophetic gifts may give 
thanks for as long, and in what manner, they desire (X). 


C). Disciplinary regulations (ch. xI-xv). These concern: a) The 
obligations of the community regarding the teachers and doctors (X1) ; 


6) The obligations of charity (XII-XII1); ¢) The internal government of 


the community (XIV-XV). 
a). Obligations concerning the spiritual teachers (X1): 
1. Zhe preachers are to be received if they teach the above doctrine 


2. Travelling Apostles are to be well received, but if they stay more 
than two days or ask for money, they are false prophets (3-6). 

3. The true prophets must not be judged when they speak in the 
spirit: they are false prophets, however, a) if they eat from a table they 
have previously ordered, while in the spirit, to be prepared for them; 
6) if they do not practise what they preach; ¢) if they give certain signs 
of their mission, or counsel them to others, of which God alone is the 
judge; @) if they ask for money while in the spirit(7-12). 
db). Obligations of charity (X1-xX111): 
~ 1.-All travellers are to be received unconditionally should they come 
only for twoior three days: if they wish to remain in the community, 


9-11). 
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2. Teachers and prophets are worthy of their food. Firstfruits are 
to be given to the prophets for “they are your High Priests” (apytepets) ; 
but if there is no prophet, firstfruits must be given to the poor. 

e). The internal government of the community (X1V-XV) comprises 
three obligations: 

1. An assembly on Sunday for the purpose of the Breaking of the 
Eucharistic Bread, a true sacrifice (6ve!a). This supposes the confession 
of transgressions and the making up of quarrels. 

2. The election of leaders (episcopi and diaconi) worthy of the Lord, 
for they fulfil the ministry of the prophets and the teachers. 

3. Fraternal correction of the members of the community, and concord 
and peace among all. 


D). Epilogue: The Parousia or Second Coming (ch. XVI) exhorts 
to watching, perseverance and mutual aid in preparation for the last 
period when the false prophets will be multiplied and the seducer of the 
world will come forth. But it is then also that the signs of truth shall 
be shown (The opened heavens, the trumpet and the resurrection) when 
the Lord will come on the clouds of heaven. 


Ill. DOCTRINE OF THE DIDACHE. 


After this detailed abstract there is no need of insisting on 
all the doctrinal teaching that is contained in this little 
treatise. A few observations on the following should suffice: 
1. Dogma and moral; 2. Ecclesiastical offices; 3. The 
Sacraments and the liturgy; 4. The Parousia. 


A). Dogma and moral. It will have been noticed that 
this work is eminently practical. It does not contain the 
baptismal symbol, even in an elementary and abridged form. 
Nevertheless it contains an implicit teaching of all the 
essential truths of the faith which are contained in the early 
Creed. The moral teaching, on the other hand, is well 
developed and imparted with a remarkable sureness of touch. 
This teaching already possesses its own precise principles 
(The book of the Two Ways) and is not dependent on the 
inspiration of the preachers (ch. x1), A clear distinction is 
drawn between precepts which are binding on all and counsels 
which are the condition of perfection (1, 4; v1). Christian 
moral teaching is based on the love of God (1), and supposes 
above all the avoidance of the pagan vices (II, III, V), the 
fulfilment of the obligations of one’s state (IV), work (XID), 
love of our neighbour (xm). Lastly, it requires that all 
shall take an active part in the life of the Christian commu- 
nity according to the indications in the liturgical and 
disciplinary parts of the treatise. 
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__ 8B).  Eeelesiastical orders. According to the Didache 
there exist two kinds of ecclesiastical orders: the first ate 
those of the itinerant ministers possessing charismatic and 
extraordinary gifts; the second concern the local hierarchy. 


1. The charismatic orders of which the Didache speaks 
are three in number, the Afosé/es (x1, 4), the prophets (XI, 9), 
‘and the doctors (Xi, 2, XV, 1-2). These itinerant ministers, 

whose mission is chiefly that of teaching, do not properly 
form a hierarchy. Their authority is derived directly from 
the Holy Ghost and not from the Church. The charismata 
“are special graces which, unlike sanctifying grace and the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, are accorded to certain of the faith- 
ful for the welfare of the whole Church rather than for their 
personal sanctification. Although these graces are of varying 
degrees, they are not dependent one upon the other. The 
Didache gives them a certain order of dignity which corres- 
ponds to that given by Saint Paul. “ And God indeed hath 
set some in the Church: first apostles, secondly prophets, 
thirdly doctors” (/. Cor., XII, 28). As a general rule they 
are not attached to any particular Church: the prophets and 
the doctors, however, may be so attached, but the apostles 
never. 

The peculiar gift of the apostles seems to have consisted 
in the fact of having seen the Lord and being witnesses to 
his resurrection. In this they were assimilated to Peter 
and Paul and the Twelve, but they did not share the special 
privileges of these latter, in particular, infallibility. The 
faithful were warned to be on their guard against false 
prophets (Yevdonpoerrns, XI, 5). The true apostles may be 
‘known by the fact that they teach according to tradition, do 
not seek their personal gain, and pass rapidly from com- 
munity to community in order that the whole Church may 
benefit by their testimony. 

The prophets are not bound so strictly to this life of 
travelling missionaries. Should they desire it, they may 
attach themselves toa Church. Their office is to speak in 
the spirit: under God’s guidance they speak to men in 
a tongue they can understand, exhorting and consoling 
them, and if need be revealing the mysteries to them. It is 


1 HEMMER, Joc. ci¢., p. LII-LIX. 
2 Mgr BATIFFOL, Etudes d’hist. et de théol. pos., 1, p. 269. 
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clear that this gift is not to be confused with the glossolaly 
(J Cor, xtv). The prophets as seen in the Didache play an 
active part in the life of the Church: they are High Priests 
(doytepets, XIII), celebrate the Eucharist (XV), and extem- 
porise the Eucharistic thanksgiving (Xx): the firstfruits of the 
community are given to them for their upkeep. It has been 
thought that at least some among them had received the 
fulness of the priesthood in addition to the prophetic 
charisma. This hypothesis, which supposes them to have 
been dzshops, true successors of the Apostles and, like them, 
missionaries, is intriguing and has the merit of settling more 
difficulties than it raises?. It is well adapted to the details 
given in the Didache. The fact that their inspiration (X1) 
is examined by the community, is not a sign of their infe- 
riority as compared with the faithful and the elders, but 
a prudent measure for the purpose of making sure of the 
supernatural origin of their inspiration. 

The doctors have a lesser role; they have the charisma 
of knowledge, that is to say, they draw their power of 
teaching from a supernatural source, but their instruction is 
not accompanied by transports or ecstasies; it consists of 
learning acquired by their own studies. They were, in fact, 
professors of religious doctrine, and it would seem that they 
were also priests (See Didache, XIV-XV). 


2. The Didache also speaks of a local hierarchy con- 
sisting of episcop¢ and deacons. The functions of the latter 
are not described very clearly, but we known of them from 
other sources; they were charged with preaching and the 
care of the poor. The offices of the efzscopz seem to be 
subordinated to those of the prophets. Like them, they 
have liturgical offices to fulfil, but these are described only 
in comparison to those of the prophets (Xv). They seem to 
have been simple priests 2, occupying a lesser place than the 
prophets if these are considered as bishops, Nevertheless 
the local hierarchy does not take second place with regard 
_to those who possess the charismata only 3, No less than the 

prophets and the doctors, the “episcopi” are first chosen as 


* MICHIELS, Dict. Apol., art. Evégues, col. 1768. 
2 See the following Chapter, p. 58. 


3 Those who only consider the inspired character which marks the prophet 
tend to bring out the features which show the superiority of the local. hierarchy 
(Mer. BATIFFOL, Z’Ze/ise naiss... 0 190-721. jee 
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ministers of the Eucharistic service (xv), and since they 

exercise the same functions they must be mild (in order 
to govern), without personal interest (as true pastors), sincere 
and tried (to instruct and teach). 

Were these epzscopi simple priests or were they bishops? 
The Didache does not give the answer to this; both are 
possible. On the other hand, the efzscofi may also have 
been prophets. It has been supposed that the Apostles or 
their successors chose men endowed with supernatural gifts 
_to be the heads of the Churches. This would explain the 
interpenetration of functions which appear in certain 
chapters !. 


C). The sacraments which are mentioned in the Didache 


are Baptism, the Eucharist, and, possibly, Penance. 


a). The following details may be mentioned in regard 
to Baptism 2: 

1. The matter is living water. This quality is to be preferred on 
account of its symbolical meaning, but it is not necessary. 

2. [rinitari rmis given twice j 1, and the expression, 
“baptizate in nomine Domini” (Ch. Ix), must be understood in confor- 
mity with it. 

j Baptism may be administered not only by immersion but also by 
infusion. This latter was reserved to the sick (clinici) at a later date 
when baptismal piscinas had been constructed in all the churches. 

4. The moral catechesis is the necessary preparation for Baptism. 
Some authors consider this to be a *##ual address forming part of the 


ceremony and which gave place at a later date to the “abrenuntiatio”. 
There seem to be few grounds for this opinion. ‘fos 


b). Confession. There is a double mention of this: 


1. Inch. Iv, zxdividual confession made in the assembly. “In the 
congregation thou shalt confess thy transgressions and thou shalt not 
fall to prayer with an evil conscience”; 2. In ch. XIV a more official 
character seems to be given to confession. 

There is nothing in these two texts which indicates the manner of 
making the confession, whether it be general or particular, made to the 
whole assembly or to the ministers who preside over it. Since it has 
the effect of taking away sin, it appears to have been sacramental 
confession. Some authors, however, declare it to have been but 
a religious rite. It should be noted, nevertheless, that in ch. XI, 7 it is 
affirmed that “every sin shall be remitted ” save the sin against the 
Holy Ghost 3. 


1F, Prat, Dict. th. cath., art. Evégues, col. 1663. 
2H. LEcLERCQ, Joc. cit., col. 777-780. 
3 A. D’Atks, L’ Edit de Calliste, p. 22-23. 
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ce). The Eucharist. The Didache bears precious witness 
to the Eucharist. Mention of it is to be found in two places: 
in chapters Ix and X and in chapters XIV-XV. 


1. There is no doubt that it is the Eucharist which is 
spoken of in this /ast passage'. It is stated that the Sunday 
assembly meets for a true sacrifice (§usta). It is enough to 
compare the descriptions of the Christian assemblies given 
by Malachy (I, 11) and Saint Justin (7 Apo/, Lxvul). The 
context also requires this interpretation: The Breaking of 
the Bread may only be done by the efzscopi and the deacons, 
and no one may participate if he has not previously been 
reconciled with his enemies (Ma/th., V, 23-24). It is clear 
that this may only be applied to the Eucharist. 


2. May the same be said of chapters 1x-X? Opinions are 
divided. In the eyes of many rationalists these chapters 
contain no more than the description of a religious repast, 
from which the idea of the Eucharist has been gradually 
evolved. Several Catholic critics are also chary of recog- 
nising the Eucharist in these texts. They are inclined to 
regard it as that semi-liturgical repast, known as the agape, 
which brought the members of the early Christian commu- 
nities together on the evening of certain days, even when 
the Eucharist had already been broken and carried away in 
the morning. This is the view of Mgr. Ladeuze 2, followed 
by Dom Cagin, H. Leclercq 3 and others. It is hardly 
necessary to point out on the other hand that those who 
take the view that it was not the agape, as do Mgr. Batiffol 4 
and a great number of other authors, and even those who 
take it to be the agape, such as Funk, have applied the 
beautiful prayers of thanksgiving contained in these chapters 
to the Eucharist alone. There is a great deal to be said for 
this, It is very possible that both these passages are 
referring to the Eucharist, but from different points of view. 
While in chapter XIv the Didache speaks only of the Sunday 
assembly during which the Sacrifice was offered, here we 
have a description, incomplete perhaps but nevertheless 


* P, BATIFFOL, Zucharistie, p. 57-60; H. HEMMER, Joc. cit., peCXLANE 
RAUSCHEN, however, holds a contrary opinion: LZ’ Eucharistie et la pénitence, p. 2. 

? P. LADEUZE, Rev, or. chrét., (1902): p. 339-399. 

3H. LECLERCQ, oc. cit., col. 1780-1792. 

4 P. BatiFFOL, Zucharistie, p. 60-76. See also G. BAREILLE, Dict. ¢h., 


art. Lucharistie, col. 1126: H. HEMMER, Joc. cit., p. XLVI-L: J. TIXERONT, 
Hist. Dogm., I, p. 150-151. 
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sufficient, of the ceremony itself and the prayers which were 
_to be recited. The resemblance between these prayers and 
those in use at the Jewish repasts need not cause surprise, 
for the Eucharist itself was a repast, and it is feasible that 
in the beginning, the Church made use of Jewish formularies 
_after adapting them to a new end. 

There are noteworthy, if rudimentary, “turgical elements 
_in these two chapterst, They have no bearing on the 
- question, however, for those who do not admit the Eucharistic 
interpretation. 


D) The Parousia or the Second Coming. This word, 
_ which in its etymological sense means presence, refers to the 
_ teturn of Christ as He comes to judge all mankind and throw 
open the eternal kingdom. The Dédache reminds the 
Christians of the second coming as a means of increasing 
their fervour. Nevertheless, in the Didache, no more than 
in the other Apostolic writings, is the Parousia announced as 
being near at hand. On the contrary, it is the uncertainty 
of the hour which is given as a reason for increased vigilance. 
“Be ready for you know not the hour when the Lord 
cometh” (XVI, 1). It may be that the wish was father to 
the thought, and that the first Christians had the zapresszon 
that the hour was near. There is nothing in the Dzdache 
that would lead us to believe the contrary. 
This constant reference to the second coming serves as 
a confirmation of what has already been said regarding the 
great age of this composition. Some time later, at the 
beginning of the second century, this enthusiastic expecta- 
tion underwent a transformation, and men turned their 
thoughts to the spiritual presence of Christ, whether in the 
Church and its heads, or in the faithful themselves whom He 
instructs and guides interiorly by grace 2, This evolution 
was due to the faith of some and the obstinacy of others, but 
above all to the influence of the Gospel of Saint John, which 
explains that Christ comes in judgment each day (Vv. 25). 
No one has thrown so much light on this new concept of the 
Second Coming as Saint Ignatius. It is like the soul of all 
his spiritual teaching 3. 


* See M. Fortescur, 7he Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
2 See Curistus, Manuel d’histoire des Religions, 1916, p. 1024. 


3 See p. 71. 
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CHAPTER IV: 
Saint Clement of Rome. 
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I. THE LIFE AND WORK OF SAINT CLEMENT. 


A). According to Saint Irenaeus, Saint Clement was the 
fourth bishop of Rome (after St. Peter, St. Linus, St. Ana- 
cletus ; Adv. Haer., 3). Eusebius * based his chronology of 
the Popes on the information supplied by Saint Irenaeus and 
Hegesippus, his contemporary: Linus, 68-80; Anacletus, 80- 
92; Clement, 92-101. There are good reasons for accepting 
these dates, and there is the best historical evidence for the 
order which is given. In any case it is quite certain that 
Saint Clement was bishop of Rome. 

There is nothing to prove that Saint Clement was Saint 
Paul’s fellow-labourer mentioned in the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians (IV, 3), but neither is there anything wich disproves it ; 
from the third century this was the belief of the early 
Christians. It seems fairly certain that he was a disciple of 
the Apostles in Rome; and if we are to believe Tertullian 2, 


* Euses., Hist. Eccl., Wl, 4-34. 

* According to this opinion it would seem that St. Clement was St. Peter’s first 
successor. St. Epiphanius (Haer. XXvil, 6) relates that there was a tradition 
that Saint Clement retired from the episcopate a first time for the sake of peace, 
but later became bishop again. There is also a tradition, mentioned by 
St. Jerome, that Saint Clement was the second successor of St. Peter (De Viris 
allust., 15). Lastly, other more recent traditions make a distinction between 
Cletus and Anacletus and change yet again the order of the Popes. According 


re E Hemmer, these are later attempts to reconcile the legend with the historical 
etails. 
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‘he was ordained by Saint Peter. Little credence can be 
given to the theory which identifies him with the consul, 
Flavius Clemens. The pagans, as well as the early Christian 
writers, would not have been slow to observe that one of 
_Domitian’s cousins had been head of the Church at Rome. 
The likeness of the names is but insufficient proof. As 
Lightfoot surmises, it is possible that he was a freedman or 
the son of a freedman of the family of Flavia. 

If the general character of his Letter to the Corinthians is 
any guide, it would appear that Saint Clement came of 
Jewish stock, for it betrays an intimate knowledge of the 
- Bible that could hardly be expected of a convert. If he was 
a Jew, he was a Greek Jew who had received an excellent 
_literary and even philosophical education. His Letter to the 
Corinthians is our only source of information regarding his 
‘pontificate, but it is enough to reveal his greatness. It shows 
him to have been a man of authority, practised in Govern- 
ment. Various traits throw light on his moderation and 
generosity: the discreet allusion to the recent persecution of 
Domitian (C. 1), and the prayer for the emperors, “our 
princes” (C, 60). By the end of the fourth century, as 
Mgr. Duchesne points out in the Lzber Pontzificalis, there 
existed a strong tradition that Saint Clement had died a 
martyr. Unfortunately, the Acts, dating from this century, 
which relate the circumstances of his martyrdom, are untrust- 
worthy. They relate that he was exiled to the Crimea and 
condemned to be thrown into the sea. This testimony is 
confirmed only in a negative manner by the absence of a tomb 
in Rome. 


B) The Letter to the Corinthians, which is the subject of 
this chapter, is the only authentic writing of Saint Clement. 
Many others, however, have been attributed to him; they 
vary greatly in value and were composed at different 
periods *. 

Three of these will be examined later (Ch. VII, p. 79-82): 

a). The homily known as the Second Letter to the Corinthians. 

b). The two Zpistles to Virgins. 

Five decretal letters? have been ascribed to Clement in various col- 
lections of canonical texts and in Migne’s Greek Patrology. For a long 
time they were regarded as genuine, due to the excellent advice which 
Sr 


tF, Nav, /oc. czt., col. 201 sq. 
* Jbid., col. 222. 
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they contain. There is no doubt, however, that they belong to a later 
period than the Clementine homilies on which they depend. Indeed, 
the first, a letter to James, brother of the Lord, is a kind of introduction 
to these homilies. The second, also to James, concerns the conser- 
vation of the Eucharist; the sacred vessels, etc. The third, to the 
clergy, treats of the duties of priests and clerks. The fourth is concerned 
with the avoidance of unbelievers, baptism, confirmation and marriage. 
Lastly, the fifth, to James of Jerusalem, commends the community life 
of the faithful and the need of relying on tradition for a proper under- 
standing of Holy Scripture’. 

The name of Clementines’ is given to a group of writings which 
purport to relate the history of Saint Clement of Rome; his youthful 
soul-searching on the subject of human destiny; his conversion by Saint 
Peter, whose disciple he became; and how, with the help of Saint Peter, 
he found again the members of his family whom he had lost, his mother, 
his father and his brothers. This work of imagination had an enormous 
vogue from the end of the second century. “Saint Clement’s travels in 
the wake of Saint Peter formed an elastic framework into which it was 
easy to introduce lessons for the Christians, explanations of certain 
Christian virtues and dogmas, and controversial matter against the 
gnostics and pagans‘”. This story was made to serve the purpose not 
only of the Catholics but also of the pagans. Several editions of varying 
content are still extant, all bearing a strong individual stamp. The more 
important of these are: 2) The Twenty Homilies 5 (or better, accounts), 
a patchwork of the legendary life of Saint Clement and the preaching 
of Saint Peter, particularly the controversy of the latter with Simon 
Magus. 6) The Recognitions*®, which under a different title deal with 
the same theme, but with a divergence of detail, chiefly in the 
sermons, quarrels and teaching. The substance of these pseudo-Clemen- 
tine works may also be found in a similar compilation, existing only in 
Syriac, and in four abridged accounts, two in Greek? and two in 
Arabic ®. 

From a doctrinal point of view °, the Homd/ies are inferior to the 
Recognitions. The errors found in the Homilies consist of various 
philosophical and gnostic J udzeo-Christian theories (syzygies,...) which are 
used by the author for the purpose of refuting the opponents of Christia- 
nity, notably Simon Magus. “ Throughout the whole work ”, remarks 
F. Nau, “there prevails a great naturalness and simplicity, together with 
a constant elevation of ideas, which bring the reader under their charm 
and incline him to overlook the imperfections of this very ancient 
writing”. The ten books of the Recognitions are much superior to them, 
“for the eloquence and rigour displayed in argument, the coherency 


* See also P. G. 2, 27-56. 

2 F, NAU, of. ctt., col. 222. 

30. BARDENHEWER, Geschichte, 1, 351-363. 
4F. NAU, of. cét., col. 201. 

5 P. G., 2, 57-468. 

SP. G., 1, 1207-1454. 

7 Epitome de gestis S. Petri, P. G., 2, 469-604. 
8 F. Nav, of. ctt., 204-210. 

9 Ibid., col. 207-210. 
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and polish of the details and the orthodoxy of the theories”*, The 
doctrine“of aeons occupies but little space and the divinity of Christ 
is clearly affirmed. Providence and the government of God is well 
defended : the harmonies are so well brought out that Nau is able to 
compare their description with that of Bernardin de Saint Pierre. 
Lastly, there is a refutation of astrology, so widespread in Chaldaea, and 
such a source cf danger to the. Christians themselves. The Tiibingen 
school thought it perceived evidences of the first Christians and even 
the Roman community in these two works?. According to the most 
recent critics, however, they could hardly have been composed earlier 
than the third century; yet it is supposed that they had a common 
source dating as far back as the end of the second century. We may 
be sure, however, that Saint Clement, who is the central figure in these 
“accounts, had nothing to do with their composition. 

The list of Clementine apocrypha is completed as follows : 
a) The Apocalypse of Peter (or Clement‘) allied to the Recognitions; 
~ b) Two Ethiopian apocrypha (not yet edited 5). 

G) The AZostolical Constitutions, which will be discussed later. 


Il. THE EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS, 


A) This famous Epistle, composed of 65 chapters, has 
been known for a long period: it was incomplete, however, 
for chapters 58-63 were missing in the fourth century Codex 
Alexandrinus, the only known manuscript, until Bryennios 
published the entire text after the Jerusalem manuscript 
(1056), which also contained the Didache and the Epistle of 
Barnabas ©. 

Although this letter is written in the name of the Roman 
community and bears no author’s name, the affirmation 
of Saint Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, about 170, and the 
testimony of Hegesippus and Saint Iraenaeus, leave us in 
no doubt as to its authenticity. Without quoting it, Saint 
Polycarp imitated it in his Epistle to the Philippians. 

This letter was written during the aftermath of Domitian’s 
persecution, which came to an end in 95 or 96. It is clear 
therefore, that it was composed about 96-98. 


1 [bid., col. 209. } 

2 Baur’s theories (1835) were already questioned in 1844 by SCHLIEMAN, 

3 Waltz (Die pseudo-klementinen, 1904) like HARNACK ascribes them to the 
middle of the fourth century. e 

4 Edit. and translation, S. GREBAUT, in the Rev. or. chr., 1907-1917. 

5 See S. GREBAUT, Littérature éthiopienne pseudo-clémentine, in Kev. or. chr., 
1920-21, p. 395-400. / 

£ In as pei Morin published a Latin version in the Analecta Maredsolana 11, 

which possibly dates from the second century. Other early versions are extant, 
one in Syriac, two incomplete in Coptic 
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Its purpose was the re-establishment of peace and order 
in the Church of Corinth. One or two agitators had driven 
the people to rise up against their superiors (presbyters) 
(47, 5-6), several of whom were above reproach, and had 
removed them from their ministry (44, 6). There does not 
seem to have been any question of a struggle for power 
between the itinerant inspired ministers and the local 
hierarchy. 

It is evident from the way in which Saint Dionysius of 
Corinth spoke of this Epistle at a later date that it was well 
received and achieved its purpose. 


B) Abstract. The Epistle is composed of two parts. The first 
part (1-38) contains a number of general moral considerations which 
were meant to prepare the minds of the Corinthians for the advice and 
the commands which are given to them in the second part (ch. 39-65). 


The ist Part (1-38), after three introductory chapters (greetings of the 
Church of Rome to that of Corinth; recollection of the former holiness 
of the Church of Corinth, now brought into bad repute by the jealousy 
of certain among them) deals with: 


1. The most needful Christian virtues (4-15): @) charity which 
destroys jealousy (5-6); 4) penance (7-8); ¢) obedience (9-10); @) piety and 
hospitality (11-12); e) humility, source of peace and moderation (13-15). 

2. The motives which are the best calculated to promote these virtues 
(16-36): a) The example of Jesus and the saints (16-19) ; 6) the order and 
the Aarmony which, through Christ, should be observed in the world 
(20-23); ¢) the promises of a future life (24-30); @) the divine dlessing 
of Christ to be obtained in this life (31-36). This part ends with an 
exhortation to maintain discipline which is as necessary as in an army, 
and thus keep to the order God has established (37-38). 


The 2nd Part (39-65) is a lesson directly aimed at putting an end 
to the discord in the Church of Corinth. It contains: 


1. A very important account of the order which God has established 
in the Church (39-44) : 


It is arrogance and foolishness to go against the will of God, for 
without God man is nothing (39). 

God Himself established in the Church the variety of offices which 
are foreshadowed in the Old Law; the Aighfriests, the priests, the 
levites (deacons) and the /aity (40). ‘ 

These ministers of God must be obeyed (41). 

God sent Jesus Christ, and He in turn sent the Apostles who 

rovided the first bishops and deacons from among the first converts 
tirstfruits) (42). 

In order to prevent feuds, the Apostles themselves chose these 
ministers, as Moses chose Aaron, and provided for a succession of bishops 
and deacons, to be instituted either by the Apostles or other noteworthy 
men (cAAoyupor &vdpeq), subject to the consent of the Church (svvevdoxy- 
skong tis Cxxdnoiag Taons). It is a grave fault to remove irreproachable 
men from the episcopate and worthy priests from their office (43-44). 
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2. A rule of conduct for the Corinthians (45-58) : 

Their conduct is disgraceful; they have torn the members of Christ 
eee ; their divisions are worse than those that Saint Paul condemned 
(45-50). F 

Let them do penance and their sins will be pardoned (51-53). 

For the sake of peace the fomenters of discord must go into exile 
(54-55) or at least subject themselves to the elders and keep to their 

“place (56-58). 

3. Conclusion of the whole Epistle’ (59-65) : 

Here Saint Clement does not flinch from using forceful terms to those 
who disobey (59); but he goes on immediately to compose a beautiful 
prayer for peace, which rises almost to lyrical heights (59-61). He sums 
up his letter and the steps he has taken to restore order (62-63), and 
having expressed great desire for their obedience, he announces the 
sending of three messengers, the bearers of his letter, who are to report 
the outcome of the affair at Rome (64-65). 


ih THE TEACHING OF THE EPISTLE. 


This letter, so remarkable for the abundance and sureness 
of its teaching, had a great influence, and in Corinth was 
almost looked upon as inspired. Seventy years later, 
according to Dionysius of Corinth, it was still read in the 
churches on Sundays. All the great truths of the Faith are 
mentioned in passing, in a greater or lesser measure as they 
concern the purpose of the letter. Valuable information, 
however, is given on three points: A) On the hierarchy, 
B) on the Roman Primacy, C) on spiritual life. 


A). Ecclesiastical hierarchy '. The information on 
this subject is given in the second part of the Epistle, chiefly 
in chapters 42-44. Chapter go does not describe the degrees 
of the Christian ministry but those of the Levite ministry, 
which was a figure of the former. This similitude prepares 

the ground for a direct exposition of the author’s thesis, 

and although it does not perhaps furnish a conclusive 
argument in favour of the threefold ecclesiastical order of 
bishops, priests and deacons, it does at least enable us to 
deduce the existence of a true hierarchy of divine institution, 
in which the /azty have no part (the remark is Saint 
Clement’s, ch. 40). 

The actual institution of this hierarchy is taught with 
great clearness in chapter 42. Jesus Christ Himself, to 
whom God has given all power, charged his Apostles to 


I This account is taken from A. MICHIELS. 
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establish it, and the Apostles were faithful to their charge. 


They placed the first converts at the head of the Churches, — 
with the title of episcopi and presbytert, and gave them — 
deacons to aid them. Moreover, they have provided for — 


a succession * in the hierarchy (ch. 43-44) in order to forestall 
possible difficulties. The Christian ministry deriving from 
the Apostles is authoritatively transmitted to new epzscopz, 
who, however, must be men of good esteem; therefore the 
local Church is called upon to give its consent (suveudoxnoxons 
tis éxxdnotag nays). The newly elected are just as lawful 

as those who were named the first; consequently the com- 
_ munity has not the right to remove them, as also it has not 
the right to give them their authority, which comes from 
the Apostles and God Himself. 

What exactly was the dignity of these epzscopi — presby- 
teri? This is a vexed question. There is no doubt that 
the eminent persons (gAdoytuot avdees) who, according to 
ch. 44, v. 3, had the power, like the Apostles, of instituting 
the heads of local Churches, were really bishops. But it 
may be asked whether the preshyteri or episcopi (synonymous 
terms in the first century), who directed these Christian 
communities, were bishops or priests. Traditional opinion 
considers them to have been simple priests. Petau surmises 
that they were bishops, or at least many of them. At the 
present day also, several Catholic critics believe that there 
existed an episcopal body at the head of the Churches, at 
least at the time of the Apostles. On the whole, the texts 
seem to point to the traditional thesis, somewhat amended 
by recent historical research, 

We are particularly attracted by M. Michiels’ 2 conclusions, 
To his mind, the first heads of the Christian communities, 
whom the Apostles appointed above the deacons, were 
simple priests, indiscriminately called presbyterd or episcopi. 
The fulness of the priesthood, however, was communicated 
to certain chosen disciples who, like themselves, were missio- 
naries and accompanied them on their visits to the Churches; 
such were Titus and Timothy, companions of Saint Paul, 
as were also the prophets of the Didache 3. These.men are 
truly bishops and missionaries, the successors of the Apostles, 
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After a short time they took their place at the head of 
_ particular Churches, as the Apostle Saint James had already 
done at Jerusalem. Such were the bishops who were esta- 
blished at Antioch and Rome by Saint Peter and in Egypt 
by Saint John". The latter played the chief part in this 
_development, instituting Episcopal Sees in many towns of 
_ Asia Minor in order to confer the advantage of monarchical 
government on the particular Churches. It was from this 
time that the local hierarchy consisted of three degrees, and 
the title of bishop came to be reserved to the one man who 
was truly a successor of the Apostles. This multiplication 
of sees knew a more rapid growth in Asia than in Europe. 
It would seem that there was no bishop at Corinth when 
Saint Clement addressed his letter to that Church, nor at 
Philippi at the time of Saint Polycarp’s letter. 

The ritual character of the office of the efzscopz is note- 
worthy. They have to carry out a dertoupyia: present the 
offerings, that is to say, offer up the Eucharist (such is the 
sense of the expression mposeveyxdvees tx dwWea). The heads 
of the community are not therefore “ financial administrators, 
but ministers of the altar. Having been established for the 
welfare of Christ’s flock, roryvim tov Xprotov, they govern it, 
mohtevousvot, and are its pastors ” 2. 


B). The Roman Primacy 3. Saint Clement’s Epistle 
has ever been considered as being a favourable witness to. 
the supreme authority of the Church of Rome. 

In the first place, valuable information may be found 
therein, regarding its degzmnings, which in a great measure 
form the Azstorical foundation of this authority. Speaking 
of those who had suffered from jealousy (probably Jewish, 
in Nero’s time), Saint Clement recalled the “‘good Apostles”, 
Peter and Paul (ch. 5.), those “columns” of the Church 
(Gal. 11, 9), who are numbered among those martyrs who 
gave such a good example to the Romans: év jpty (ch. 6). 
This is an obvious allusion to Saint Peter’s residence and 
death at Rome. The author of the letter undoubtedly had 
the intention of directing attention to these titles of his 
Church at a time when he felt the need of all its authority. 
There is no direct teaching of the Primacy of Rome, but 


t [bid., col. 1769-1771. 
2 A. MICHIELS, Origine, p. 198. 
3H. HEMMER, Joc. ctt., p. XLV-XLVII. 
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the whole epistle is an implicit manifestation of it; its 
epiphany, to borrow the happy expression of Mgr Batiffol *. 
The Church of Rome, instead of proffering excuses for its 
interference in the affairs of another Church, begins by 
excusing its delay, as though it had neglected a duty. It 
speaks, moreover, authoritatively, which supposes that it had 
a full realisation of its rights. In ch. 59, it threatens: “lf 
there should be certain who will not hearken to the words 
that God has spoken to them through us, they may be 
assured that they are in grave sin and in great danger. We 
are innocent of this sin”. Further on (ch. 63), the wish to 
be obeyed is expressed. “Indeed, you will be for us the 
source of great joy and happiness if, obedient to the things 
we have written to you in the Holy Ghost, you desist from 
the anger which has carried you away, in response to the 
call to peace’ and concord that we have made to you in this 
letter ”. 

If Rome was previously consulted, this first appeal to her 
intervention is all the more noteworthy inasmuch as Saint 
John was still living, possibly at Ephesus, which is no great 
distance from Corinth?. Moreover, the mere fact of having 
been appealed to by Corinth would not have given her the 
right of speaking and acting with the authority which is 
shown in the letter. On the other hand, if this action of the 
Church of Rome was spontaneous, it proves, or at least gives 
the impression (Duchesne) that “ this Church was already 
conscious of a superior and exceptional authority, which it 
never afterwards ceased to claim”3. Lastly, the welcome 
that was given to this letter proves that the Corinthians did 
not think that Rome had exceeded her power: she com- 
manded; she was obeyed, and her letter was put almost on 
the same level as Holy Scripture. Even certain Protestants 
have admitted the outstanding import of this document as 
a testimony to the justness of the Catholic claim, but they 
exaggerate when they ascribe the right on which this claim 
is based to a radical change, “ the most outstanding accident 
in the whole evolution of the Church” 4. This change only 
exists in regard to a previous state of affairs, which they 
imagine, but which cannot be proved. 


*P. BATIFFOL, L’Eglise naissante..., p. 146. 

*L. Ducuesne, Les Egilises séparées, 1896, p. 125. 
3 L. DUCHESNE, of. cit., p. 126. ; 
4P. BatiFFoL, L’Eplise natssante...,-p. 155. 
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C) The Spiritual Life. The firm and precise disciplinary 
directions given by Saint Clement are rivalled by the spzrdtual 
and moral directions on which they are based. The latter 
are a splendid example of the exhortations that the heads 
_ of the Church, the shepherds of souls, should address to those 

in their charge. The moral content is plentiful, but it is 
‘always practical and moderate. The greatest Christian 
virtues which are recalled here, both directly and by contrast 
with their opposite vices, exist side by side with the two 
virtues of obedience and humility, upon which Saint Clement 
_ dwells with particular insistency. Saint Clement dwells at 
even greater length on the reasons for virtuous living. 
Everything is centred on Christ: the expression év Xptot@, 
bt "Incov Xoworov, is repeated unceasingly*. But there is no 
speculative reasoning; in chapter 16 the suffering Christ is 
described, and Christ the Priest and Saviour in chapter~36. 
Purely rational considerations are occasionally called in to 
add confirmation to these supernatural examples, the order 
observable in all creation (20-21), for instance, and the 
discipline of the Roman army. The fable of the phoenix, 
which is employed by Saint Clement to illustrate the Resur- 
rection, is not, perhaps, quite to the point. But the magni- 
ficent prayer, so full of Christian feeling, which is considered 
one of the finest of the liturgical prayers ever composed by 
the heads of the Church (ch. 59-61), must have had a profound 
effect on the feelings of the readers of the Epistle and have 
contributed in a great measure to their persuasion by the 
author. 


‘CHAPTER V. 
Saint Ignatius of Antioch. 
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I. LIFE OF SAINT IGNATIUS". 


Saint Ignatius is one of the most outstanding figures and 
one of the strongest characters of the Early Church, and 
even perhaps of the whole history of the Church. Yet he is 
only known to us by his letters. But in these he is portrayed 
with such fiery colours that some have even thought his 
name, Ignatius, derived from zguzzs. He was also called 
Theophorus : \yvarvog 6 xi Osovooos. Legend was not slow 
in busying itself with this name, and has taken this word 
in the passive sense (carried by God ségop0¢) to mean that 
Ignatius was the child whom Jesus took in his arms and 
offered to the Apostles as an example of humility. Another 
legend explains it in the active sense (he who carries God, 
Qsopdpoc), relating that after his death, the name of Christ 
was found graven in golden letters upon his heart (Vincent 
of Beauvais). There is no doubt that this name must be 
taken in the active sense, and if it does indeed possess 
a mystical sense, it is, as Saint Ignatius himself would have 
said, the spiritual union with Christ; for he thinks of all 
Christians as Christ-bearers (Eph., IX). 

It would hardly seem that he was born into slavery. His 
great humility moves him to assume this title so that he may 
distinguish himself from the Apostles (Rom., IV), just as in 
another place he terms himself abortzvus (Rom., 8). It has 
been thought that this contempt of self was due to a con- 
version fairly late in life. It is probable that he was a disciple 
of the Apostles, not indeed of Saint John but of Saint Peter 
or Saint Paul. It is impossible to know who made him 
Bishop of Antioch. Saint John Chrysostom in his eulogy 
says it was Saint Peter, while the Apostolic Constitutions 
declare it was Saint Paul, his predecessor, Evodius, having 
been appointed by Saint Peter. Although we have no 
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certain knowledge, we can give credence to Eusebius, who 
fixes the beginning of his episcopate about 69 and makes 
it last until the second century. “Wd 
The circumstances of his martyrdom are just as obscure, 
in spite of the fact that they exist in five different formst. 
Only two of these are original. The first or Roman one 
(Martyrium Romanum) is really too far-fetched to merit 
belief, but the other, that of Axtioch (martyrium colber- 
tinum), although greatly interpolated, has much that 
is authentic. It errs when it says that Trajan came to 
Antioch in 107, but it is still possible that the Saint died 
at this date. 
Neither do we know anything of the persecution of which 
he was the illustrious and perhaps the only victim. All that 
is known, is that he was condeimned to the beasts, and that he 
went to Rome, where he was to suffer, under the guard of ten 
soldiers (ten leopards, Rom., V, 1). This journey was accom- 
plished partly by sea (probably from Seleucia, the port of 
Antioch, to one of the Cilician or Pamphilian ports), and 
partly by land across Asia Minor. He passed through 
Philadelphia of Lydia (north of the Meander: Ala-Chehir) 
and stopped for some time at Smyrna, where he was the 
guest of Saint Polycarp. From the congregations of Ephesus, 
Magnesia and Tralles, deputations came to comfort him, 
accompanied by their bishops, and each of them returned 
carrying a letter from the martyr to their communities. 
While at Smyrna he also wrote to the Romans on 24 August 
(Rom., X, 3), begging them to do nothing to deprive him of 
the opportunity of martyrdom. From Tvoas, where he 
learned that the persecution of his Church at Antioch had 
‘come to an end, he wrote to the Philadelphians, whom he had 
seen on his journey, and also to the congregation of Smyrna 
and to Polycarp. His journey then lay overland through 
Macedonia, where he followed the Egnatian way as far 
as Dyrrachium (Durazzo) through Philippi and Thessalonica, 
The Philippians welcomed him with the utmost reverence 
and wrote a letter to the Christians of Antioch, which they 
sent by way of Saint Polycarp, to whom also they expressed 
their desire of seeing any of Saint Ignatius’ letters that he 
might possess. This gave rise to Saint Polycarp’s letter 
to the Philippians. 


*G. BAREILLE, Dict. th., col. 711-712. 
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The Bishop of Antioch suffered at Rome, probably in the 
Amphitheatre (Colosseum) the death he had so desired. 
If we can place any trust in the martyrium colbertinum 
he must have arrived in Rome towards the end of the games, 
given by Trajan on the completion of his Dacian expedition, 
and which occupied the whole of the year 107. In these 
spectacles ten thousand gladiators perished, and, after all the 
prisoners had been thrown to them, eleven thousand wild 
beasts were slaughtered. It was thus that Saint Ignatius 
perished, becoming, as he had often wished, “the wheat of 
Christ... ground by the teeth of beasts”. The earliest 
witnesses relate that only the hardest bones of his body 
remained. They were gathered up by the Christians and 
taken back to Antioch, where they immediately became the 
object of pious veneration '. 


Il. THE WORKS OF SAINT IGNATIUS. 


A). The only authentic writings of Saint Ignatius are 
the seven letters mentioned in the Life and addressed to 
the Christians of 1. Ephesus; 2. Magnesia; 3. Tralles; 
4. Rome; 5. Philadelphia; 6. Smyrna; 7. to Saint Polycarp. 
The evidence in favour of this collection is found in the 
letter of Saint Polycarp to the Philippians, and particularly 
in the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius, who, after having 
consulted ‘earlier documents, gives the contents of these 
letters in the same order as that mentioned above?. During 
the fourth century, however, these letters were interpolated 
by an Arian or an Apollinarist writer, who also compiled 
six entirely spurious letters purporting to be from Saint 
Ignatius. These were the letters to the Philippians, to the 
‘Antiochenes, to the Tarsians, to Hero, a deacon of Antioch, 
and to Mary of Cassobola. There was also a letter to Saint 
Ignatius attributed to the last-named. 


__ The seven interpolated letters and the six entirely spurious ones were 
for a long period the only texts attributed to Saint Ignatius. A conse- 
quence of this was that very grave doubts were entertained as to their 
authenticity. It was not until the seventeenth century that Archbishop 
Ussher, of Ireland, discovered the primitive text of six of Ignatiis’ 
letters, while Dom Ruinart, some years later, published the text of the 
Letter to the Romans which Ussher had rejected. These discoveries 
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‘Yaised a storm of controversy both in the Catholic and the Protestant 
bodies. ‘ Then, in the nineteenth century, Cureton published a special 
collection containing the Syriac version of three of these letters. This 
‘collection is called the abridged or short recension so. that it may be 
distinguished from the two preceding ones, called respectively the 
tong, and the mixed recension. This publication gave new life to the 
old controversy and intensified the opposition offered to the mixed 
fecension. In 1885, however, Lightfoot ‘- definitely established the 
authenticity of the latter and since then there remain few critics, even 
among the rationalists, who do not admit the force of his conclusions. 
Any other position is untenable, for it would be illogical to suppose 
that arguments drawn from mere internal criticism could weaken or 
destroy the explicit witness of Eusebius and Saint Polycarp, corroborated 
by Saint Ignatius’ and Origen’s quotations *. This is all the more 
evident if it is considered that these arguments reek of religious 
‘prejudice and often enough are based on false premisses, such, for 
imstance, as the assertion that a monarchical episcopate did not exist at 
the beginning of the second century *. 


B). These Epistles are remarkable for the similarity of their contents. 


1. The first three (to the Aphesians, the Magnesians and the 
Trallians) are developed on parallel lines. Thus, in the first fart, 
Saint Ignatius, after having thanked his correspondents for having sent 
a deputation to him, exhorts them to remain loyal to their bishops, 
while in the second part he warns them vigorously against the heretics 
and their agents. iF 

2. In the Letter to the Philadelphians he offers advice concerning 
the resistance to be made to a group of dissidents, perhaps heretics, 
who, since Saint Ignatius’ visit to that town, had not ceased to trouble 
the unity and the peace of their Church. 


3. In the Letter to the Christians of Smyrna he insists parti- . 
cularly on Docetism, which was a special source of peril for them, and 
exhorts them to stand fast by their bishop. This advice finds its 
counterpart in the letter to Polycarp, full of good counsel regarding 
the duties of the pastor of the flock, and written in Apostolic style. 
Saint Ignatius’ age, his dignity, his approaching martyrdom and perhaps 
the expressed desire of Polycarp, all justified him in writing in such 
a way to the young bishop of Smyrna. 

4. The Letter to the Romans differs from the others inasmuch as 

it deals with another subject. Here there is no question of heresy. or 
hierarchy. It owes its great value to the vivid portrait of a Christian 
soul; a soul which perhaps has never had its equal for the fineness of 
its feelings, its contempt of death and its desire of heaven. Throughout 
the whole letter runs the strong current of a profound spiritual and 


tS. Lynatius, t. 1, p. 273-314. 
2See A. LELONG’s refutation of these arguments, /oc. ce¢., p. XVII-XXXI, and 


also G. BAREILLE, Joc. cit., col, 697-702. ‘ 
3 The authentic letters are to be found in P. G. 5, (Hefele’s ed.), p. 643-728; 
Cureton’s short collection, 961-968, the interpolated letters, 729-872 and the 
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mystical life, not only that of one man but also of an entire period, the 
period of the martyrs. 


C). Saint Ignatius’ style‘ is far from classical. But we must 
disregard the grammarians and overlook the frequent redundancy, the 
violent and obscure metaphors, the badly turned and often unfinished 
periods. All that, fades and disappears behind the ideas that the author 
develops. As a rule these stand out sharp and clear, with a clarity 
which is intensified by the unexpectedness and even strangeness of his 
expressions. The force of will and the intensity of feeling which mark 
the man, appear in his style and give to it an impelling rhythm. In 
certain parts of his letters, above all in his Letter to the Romans, he 
attains to the summit of eloquence; even Renan had to admit that it 
was “one of the jewels of primitive Christian literature”. 


Ill. THE DOCTRINE 
OF SAINT IGNATIUS’ EPISTLES. 


The usefulness of these epistles consists above all in the precision of 
the details which they give regarding: 


1. Ecclesiastical hierarchy. 

2. Privileges of the Roman Church. 

3. Christ, and the heretics who deny Him. 
4. Spiritual life. 


A). The hierarchical constitution of the Church is 
particularly revealed in the letters of Saint Ignatius to the 
Eastern Churches. Saint Ignatius was acquainted with 
a hierarchy consisting of three distinct degrees: bishops, 
priests, and deacons; each Church possessed but one bishop. 
Only an Apostolical and divine origin can explain the 
existence of such a hierarchy, and a monarchical episcopate 
at the beginning of the second century. Fifty years are not 
enough to explain the spontaneous evolution of such an 
organisation, as even the rationalists, who persisted for so 
long in denying the authenticity of Saint Ignatius’ letters 
for this very reason, are now obliged to admit. But Saint 
Ignatius, unlike Saint Clement, is not interested in the origin 
of these functions. Like the true mystic that he is, he gives 
his attention to the superior authority which works in them: 
“The bishop is in the place of God; the priests are the 
senate of the Apostles, and the deacons are the ministers of 
Jesus Christ” (Zagn. v1). Therefore, the faithful must 
submit themselves to the bishops as to Jesus Christ Himself, 


* A. LELONG, Joc. c#t., p. XXVIII-XXXI. 
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-and to the order of the priests as they would to the Apostles 
med *a/Z,11, 1, 2)*. 

‘The bishop holds a radical place in his Church, of which 
he is, as it were, the embodiment. Saint Ignatius never says 
that he may not act independently of his presbyterium or of 
his congregation. At each page he repeats that the priests 
‘must ever remain subject to him, like the strings to the lyre 
(Eph. WV, 1); their duty is to encourage, to give heart (4vatuxetv) 
to the bishop (Z77a//. xm1)2.. The deacons, who are always 
named in the third place, are inferior to the priests and are 
subject to them, as Saint Ignatius especially points out to 
the deacon, Zotion, in the letter to the Magnesians. The 
‘duties of the fazthful may also be reduced to the principal 
obligation of remaining united to the hierarchy, and espe- 
cially to the bishop 3, by a common faith and obedience. 
In brief, nothing must be done without the bishop (agn.1v; 
Philad. VU, 2).. Even the administration of the sacraments 
is subject to his authority; it is forbidden to baptise without 
the bishop (S7zyrn. VII1), nor may the Eucharist be celebrated 
without his permission (zdzd.). Marriages also must receive 
his approval (Polye. V, 2). 

The letter to Saint Polycarp, which is nothing more than 
a little pastoral treatise, is but a confirmation of these details 
regarding the rights of the bishop, but it also insists on the 
corresponding duties. Saint Ignatius declares: 1, That the | 
bishop must watch over both spzritual and temporal things 
(i, 2) and that he must allow nothing to be done without his 
permission; 2. that he must stand fast before the onslaughts 
of the heretics, “like the anvil under the hammer ” (III, 1); 
3, he should be mild, calming the violent with soothing 
lotions (II, 1), yet he must not apply the same salve to all 
wounds (II, 1); 4. lastly, he must allow no one to be overlooked, 
but take heed of all, widows, slaves, husbands and wives (IV, V). 


B). The apologists of the privileges of the Church of 
Rome rightly have recourse to Saint Ignatius. His testi- 
mony is extremely useful, but it can only be appreciated 
to its full extent after careful examination. 


*P, BatTiFFoL, L’Eglise naissante et le cath., p. 158. See also A. MICHIELS, 
L Origine de U’épiscopat, p. 390-402. : ; 

2 See J. T1xERoNT, Hist. Dognn, t. 1 (1st edit.), p. 140-141; (9th edit.), 
p. 121 and 131 sq. 
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is the first to have employed the expression, Catholic 
Church, an expression which was to have such a glorious 
future : “ Wheresoever the bishop shall appear, there let the 
people be, even as where Jesus is, there is the Catholic 
(universal) Church (Smyr. VII, 2)” %. Saint Ignatius has thus 
perceived a greater unity which contains in itself all the 
individual Churches. The word “Catholic” which he employs 
was used as meaning “universal” by the profane authors ?; 
and Ignatius keeps to this meaning. In the Acts of the 
martyrdom of Saint Polycarp this word is already employed 
with a derived and more technical sense as signifying, when 
applied to a particular Church, that it is the true Church and 
as such, distinct from the heterodox sects. This aspect of the 
word does not seem to be intended by Saint Ignatius. 
Nevertheless, in using this expression he'directly intends the 
mystical:union of all the faithful in Christ, by Faith and 
Charity 3. This common union in Christ, however, does not 
exclude a more visible and tangible union. Thus, in the 
Letter to the Romans, he begs their prayers for the Church 
of Syria, which in the absence of its bishop is governed 
(émoxonet) by Christ, and the charity of the Romans (d/a77). 

The Church of Rome occupied and was conscious of her 
high position. This is already insinuated by the unequalled 
praise which is given to her alone, by the first Western 
bishop, the second successor of Saint Peter in the See of 
Antioch. Two of the expressions contained in this eulogy 
should be especially noted : (Ecclesia) que presidet in loco 
regionis Romanorum. (itis xa nooxdlyca. ev tonw xwptov 
’Pwpatwy), and particularly (Eeclesca) digne-casta et caritatis 
presidens (dkidayvos xa mooxalnueva vhs avarns). The verb 
nooxalnor, Funk observes, has never the meaning “to be 
distinct from” or “to be noteworthy”, but signifies the 
exercise of a true supremacy, and, according to Saint 
Ignatius 4, a supremacy of authority such as is possessed by 
the bishops and the presbyterium in their congregations 


(Magn., VI, 1, 2). Moreover, this verb may be used with or 
without an objective complement 5. In the first of the above 


*"Orov av q Xprotdg "Inootc ext H xadoAmyh ExxAnotae 
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In the first place it should be observed that Saint Ignatius — 
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_ expressions there is no complement and the adverbial phrase 
&y tomm xwptov ‘Pwyatwoy, does not limit the supremacy, but 
_ only points out the place in which it is exercised, the word 
_ouca being understood. In the second of these expressions, 
the complement dyer, is not determined in its extension 
and must signify a universal collectivity. Saint Ignatius 1, 
on four occasions, employs éyarq for exxdhacia as meaning 
_a local Church 2, but since Saint Ignatius possesses the notion 
of a universal Church (xaod.xq) there is no reason to believe 
that the collectivity of which he speaks here, is not the whole 
Church, In any case, it is not the bishop but the Church 
of Rome which is spoken of in this place, and she obviously 
can only preside over others than herself. 
_~ Of what kind of primacy is Saint Ignatius speaking? 
Does he only refer to a primacy of honour? There are some 
‘critics, even Catholics, who take this view. But is should 
be considered that besides the word zpoxafnjuot, by which 
he sometimes means the exercise of true authority, Saint 
Ignatius is also alive to the fact that it was the Church of 
Rome which heard the preaching of Saint Peter and Saint 
Paul, and which has instructed and given orders to the other 
Churches 3. Whether it is Saint Clement writing with 
authority to Corinth, or some other incidents that Ignatius 
has in mind, matters little; he knows of these things and 
he approves of them. He gave advice to all the Churches 
which he visited on his way to Rome, but to Rome herself 
he proffered no counsel. All this can only be explained on 
the supposition thet Rome possessed efficacious authority. 
Although Saint Ignatius’ letter is vague enough, regarding 
the way this authority is exercised, the principle stands out 
clearly enough. In this it is consonant with its period, the 
‘period which lies between the letter of Saint Clement and 
the testimony of Saint Irenaeus, 


C) Christ is the central point of all the ideas of Saint 
Ignatius and pervades all his teaching on the Church. Yet 
it is when he speaks of the opposition to be offered to the 
new born heresies, that he speaks of the Church. This is 
logical, however, for it is his intense love of Christ which 
moves him to depict the zzovators in the darkest colours. 


* Rom., 1X, 33 Trall., X11, 1; Phil., XI, 2; Smyrn., XI, 1. 
2H. DE GENOUILLAG, Joc, cit., p. 238. 
3.L. DucuEsNE, Zelises sépardes, p. 127-129. 
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With energy and vividness of style, he terms the enemies — 


of the true faith, ferocious beasts (Eph. VII), ravening wolves 
(Phil. 11, 2), mad dogs, inflicting cowardly bites (Eph. VII, 1), 
animals with human faces (Smyrn. IV, 1), tombs and the 
columns of sepulchres (Philad. v1), weeds of the devil 
(Eph. xX, 3), patasitical plants that have not been set by the 
Father (Trall. x1), and meet for eternal fire (Eph. XVI, 2). 
False doctrines are the stench of the devil (Eph. XVII, 1). 

Saint Ignatius combats two kinds of heretics: the 
Judaizers and the Docetists*. The /zdaizers teach that it is 
necessary to observe certain points of the Mosaic Law in 
order to be saved: the Magnesians (VIII, Ix, X) and the 
Philadelphians (Vv, V1) especially are warned against them. 
The Docetists taught that the humanity of Christ was but 
an illusion, having no objective reality: consequently His 
life was a mere phantasm and the Eucharist is not the 
Body of Christ. Saint Ignatius seizes every opportunity of 
refuting these errors, but more especially in his letter to the 
Christians of Smyrna. It is possible that at the time of 
which we speak these two heresies formed but two aspects 
of one and the same error, “ /ud@o-gnosticesm”. The holy 
martyr endeavoured to destroy the effect of their propaganda 
by enjoining strict obedience on the faithful and exhorting 
them always to work in concert with the hierarchy. Espe- 
cially does he insist on loyalty to the bishop, without whom 
nothing may be done (Phil. vi1, 2; Magn. Iv). 

The most important doctrinal point which was brought to 
fight in this struggle with the Docetists is the Incarnation 
of the Word. Saint Ignatius’ faith in the Divinity of 
Christ and the reality of His human nature cannot be placed 
in doubt, although the relations which Christ bears to the 
Father, were not always as clearly explained as they might 
have been. Thus, the expressions, gendtus et ingenitus 2, 
or again, filius Det secundum voluntatem et potentiam Det 3, 
need further explanation 4. 

In the course of this controversy against Docetism, Saint 
Ignatius is brought to affirm, not only the reality of Christ’s 


*H. DE GENOUILLAC, Joc. cit., p. 240, sq.; A. LELONG, Joc. cit., Pp. XXIII- 
XXvuil; and J. TIXERONT, Afé/anges, p. 8-9. 

* Eph. Vu, 2. 

3 Smyrn. I, I. 

“See G. BAREILLE, of. ctt., col. 703-706; RACKL op. cit. LEBRETON 
deals with the whole of the Trinitarian doctrine in the above neatates articles, 
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_ human nature but also the reality of the Eucharistic Body. 
On this point his teaching is not consistently clear, 
Mgr. Batiffol * points out the passages where the Eucharist 
is certainly in question (Smyrn. Vil, 1-2; Eph. xx, 2; 
Phil. tv). The texts in which éyarn means a repast always 
refer to the Eucharist2. In many other texts, however, the 
_ Saint’s meaning is more obscure. This is especially so in 
Smyrn. VII, 1, and Rom. vil, 3, where the author uses 
a mystical sense and considers the Eucharist as a symbol 
of Christian unity. But, as Mer. Batiffol 3 remarks, the 
symbolical sense does not exclude the reality in a literal 
_ sense; on the contrary, it supposes it, and derives its force 
_ from the fact that the Body of Christ is really contained in 
_ the Eucharist. 


D). The spiritual life of Saint Ignatius, no less than his 
teaching on the Church, is imbued throughout by’ the 
thought of the presence of Our Lord. This is evident in 
many passages of his epistles, but more particularly in his 
Epistle to the Romans. The predominant theme is the 
presence of Christ in the faithful, even as He is present in 
His Church. The generation of which Saint Ignatius is the 
most illustrious member, gave less thought to the imminence 
of the Second Coming than to the mystical and spiritual 
presence of the Saviour4. This gave rise to a number of 
thought-provoking expressions. “ Let us perform all our. 
actions with the thought that God is present within us; and 
then we shall be His temples, and He will be God dwelling 
within us” (Eph. xv, 3). It is with the same idea in mind 
that he calls Christians, God-bearers, temple-bearers, Christ- 
bearers, saint-bearers (Eph. 1X), and reiterates his second 
name of Theophorus at the beginning of all his epistles. 
God reveals His presence to those whom he loves (Eph. Xv): 
this presence is the result of fazth and charity, for “ faith and 
charity are the beginning and the end of life; faith is the 
beginning, charity the consummation, and the union of both 


is God Himself” (Eph. XIV) 5. 


= P, BATIFFOL, Etudes ahist. et de théol. pos., 2nd series (Eucharistze), 


8th ed., 1920, p. 39-44. 

oP: ‘emniint eruadk Whist. et de théol. posit, ist series, 6th ed., 1920, 
p- 296-298. 

3 Jbdd., 2nd series, p. 44-50. 

4 See Christus, Manuel d’hist. des relig., Paris, 1916, p. 1022-25, 1031. 

5 See J. TIXERONT, Mélanges, p. 15. 
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_ Saint Ignatius was so penetrated by the presence of Our — 
Lord that his body became irksome to him, for it hindered 
him from giving himself entirely to his Saviour. He longed 
for death; to be crushed, to become the wheat of Christ. 
Echoing Saint Paul, he says: “For to me to live is Christ 
and to die is gain” (Phil. 1, 21). “In the unity of a single 
vigorous phrase, Ignatius combines the idea of death and 
going to Christ” 1, in the Letter to the Romans (VI) énobavety 
ets Xoretov “Incovv. This admirable letter is wholly pervaded 
with Saint Ignatius’ aspirations to another life. Death 
undergoes a transformation; after death he will no longer 
be a simple voice (gwvj), but will have become a word 
(Aéyoc) by union with the Word (II); again, to die is to sink 
from the sight of the world and to rise again in God (II). 
Death is the attainment of Christ (V), a re-birth in a new 
life (V), entrance into the pure light (VI), an assimilation to 
Christ Himself, even as in this world we are assimilated to 
Him when we eat of His Flesh and drink of His Blood 
(vII, 3). Considered from this point of view, even suffering 
becomes a thing to be desired. The blood which is shed, is 
a libation offered on the altar of sacrifice (11). To be 
devoured by the beasts is to become wheat, milled for God, 
even as Christ was crushed to become our spiritual bread (IV). 
Even the cruellest torments are tempered and sweetened; 
fire, cross, combats with beasts, mutilation of limbs, dislo- 
cation of bones, the crushing of the whole body (v). To 
suffer thus, is to imitate the passion of one’s God (VI). 
Because the saint crucified his worldly passions during life, 
a voice within him murmurs “ Come thou to the Father ” (v1). 
_ These noble aspirations are accompanied by a twofold 
disposition, The first is a great contempt of self, which he 
experiences very forcibly. Compared to the Apostles, he is 
not only a slave (IV) but also an abortion, unfit to be counted 
among the members of Christ (Ix). Similar expressions 
may be found in the Epistle to the Trallians (Iv, v). 
Nevertheless, Saint Ignatius was by no means pusillanimous, 
in spite of his lively desire of heaven and the consciousness 
of his littleness. His letters, on the contrary, reveal him as 
a man of unremitting zeal and activity; all of them, especially 
those addressed to the Eastern Churches, are filled with 
astonishingly forceful admonitions and fruitful advice. 


' Christus, loc. ctt., p. 1032. 
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__ Coherence and unity are given to these apparently contra- 
_dictory dispositions by his profound knowledge of Christ 
_in which they are rooted. This knowledge of Christ, not 
_ only as Man but also as God, was so-intimate, so vital, that 
_ it approached the beatific viston. Such was the knowledge 
that the mystics of a later date called contemplation *. But 
Saint Ignatius, unlike Saint Clement of Alexandria and 
Saint Augustine, did not occupy himself with its theoretical 
aspects. But he did more; he experienced and savoured 
this knowledge and attained the perfect consummation of 
the perfect Christian life. 


CHAPTER YVI. | i 
Saint Polycarp. The Presbyters. Papias. 


I. SAINT POLYCARP?. EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 
ACTS OF HIS MARTYRDOM. 


1. Epistle to the Philippians. This Epistle is Saint 
Polycarp’s answer to the letter which the Philippians had 
addressed to him after Saint Ignatius had passed through 
their town. The Bishop of Smyrna informs them that he 
will see to the forwarding of their letter to Antioch, and 
that he is sending them the collection of Saint Ignatius’ 
letters for which they had asked (x1). In addition he gives 
them, as they had desired, a moral exhortation. 

This letter is not couched in that powerful and novel 
style which is a feature of Saint Ignatius’ letters. Written 
in a style which is simple and almost dull, it consists for 
the most part of extracts from the New Testament, especially 
Saint Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians, and also passages 
from the Epistle of Saint Clement of Rome. It is note- 
worthy, not for its theological interest which is but slight, 
but for its evidence regarding the works of Saint Ignatius. 


7 Ignatius calls it @zod yv@or¢ and distinguishes it from Ocod yywy.n, which 
+ 66 a ” 
is practical rather than theoretical knowledge, ‘‘ the sense of God”, as 
FR. LEBRETON says, of. ci¢., p. 413-414. : uh, 
2 Editions: The same as for Saint Ignatius. Studies: Principally 
A. Letone’s Zntroduction in tiie collection Text. Docume. : 
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The fact that there is no mention of bishops in this letter 
is a confirmation rather than an objection against its 
authenticity. Had it been a forgery, compiled for the 
purpose of bolstering up a spurious Ignatian letter, it would, 
certainly have contained references to the hierarchy and its’ 
privileges. There is perhaps no other early writing, observes’ 
A. Lelong, which possesses better guarantees of authenticity. 
Internal criticism has been unable to raise any serious 
difficulties. 


2. Life of Saint Polyearp. Apart from the information 
that can be gleaned from the letters of Saint Ignatius and 
the Letter to the Philippians, some few incidents of Saint 
Polycarp’s life are reported by Saint Irenaeus who, having 
been his disciple about the year 140, had listened to his 
instructions, taken note of his teaching and recorded it 
faithfully. He particularly insists on his love for tradition. 
Saint Polycarp was the last survivor of the Apostolic age. 
He had been personally acquainted with Saint John, and 
had been made a bishop by the Apostles, according to 
Irenaeus, more specifically by Saint John, according to 
Tertullian. Towards the end of his life he was consequently 
treated with great veneration. “ Numerous disciples gathered 
around him to hear from his lips the last living echo of 
Apostolic teaching”. We possess no letters written by him 
at this date. 

About the year 155, during the pontificate of Saint Ana- 
cletus (155-166) he came to Rome to confer with him con- 
cerning the celebration of Easter. The two pontiffs were 
unable to agree, but nevertheless separated without friction, 
It was at Rome that Saint Polycarp made his famous answer 
to Marcion: “I recognise thee as the first-born of Satan ” ?. 

He was martyred a short time after his return from Rome, 
about the year 155-156. This is the date given by Wad- 
dington, who has fixed the date of the consulate of Stadius 
Quadratus under whom hedied. The Acts of his martyrdom 
give his age as eighty-six. The year of his birth was 
approximately the year 70, and he was made bishop before 
he was forty (before 110). 


3. The Acts of the martyrdom of Saint Polycarp. 
These Acts relate the circumstances of his death with a 


*TREN., 4dv. Haer., Ill, 11, 43 P. G., 7, 853. 


t 
_ great wealth of detail. They consist of a letter, written a 
_ year following his death, by a certain Marcion, in the name 
of the Church of Smyrna and addressed to the Church of 
Philomelium (Ek-Sheher) and to “all-the Christian congre- 
gations of the world belonging to the Catholic Church”. On 
Saturday, February 23, Saint Polycarp was burned alive in 
the Stadium of Smyrna, or more exactly, since the flames 
had no effect, he was killed by a dagger thrust and his body 
left to be consumed by the flames. The Christians gathered 
up his ashes and placed them in a decent place, where at a 
later date they were accustomed to come on the occasion of 
_his anniversary. 
_ Hardly any doubts are entertained regarding the 
authenticity of this important and “transparently sincere” 
‘document. 
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Il. THE PRESBYTERS«. ereaiieg 


The Presbyters or Elders mentioned in ecclesiastical 
literature, are men who lived between the years 70 and 150 
and who had spoken with the Apostles or their immediate 
disciples. The early authors have reproduced some of their 
teaching in the form of short sayings, which had been 
safeguarded by oral transmission, even in the cases of Elders 
who had written themselves, such as Aristion. Saint 
Polycarp also is sometimes given this title. 

The best known of these witnesses of the second generation 
are the Aszatzc Elders to whom Saint Irenaeus refers in his 
Adversus haereses 2 while on the subject of Eschatology 3, 
He relates several sayings or teachings, which he supposes 
them to have had from the Apostles, and Saint John in 
particular. This is a general testimony of undoubted value 
in favour of Saint John’s residence in Asia. But on the 
other hand the trustworthiness of these sayings is less sure, 
Saint Irenaeus seems to be acquainted with them only 
through the writings of Papias, while Papias admits that the 
source of this testimony of the Elders, is the gossip of those 
who came to see him at Hierapolis and whom he questioned 
avidly. He listened to everything he was told, in the most 


t See F. VERNET, Saint Jrénée in the Dict. théol., col. 2512; M. J. LAGRANGE, 
Evangile selon Saint Jean, Paris, 1925 (p. XXIx sq.); W. S. REILLY, Les pres- 
bytres asiates dans saint Irénée, Revue Biblique, 1919, p. 216. 


2 Adu. Haer., Vy 5» 30 33) 30- my 
3 These fragments are in FUNK, Patres afostolict, I. 378-389. 
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credulous fashion, even believing that Christ lived for more 
than fifty years and that His kingdom on this earth was to — 
last exactly a thousand. But did not Papias know Saint — 
John and did he not listen to his teaching? The whole 
authority of Papias depends on this question, which has not 
yet received a satisfactory answer. 


Ill. PAPIAS* 


Saint Irenaeus held Papias in great esteem. After having 
mentioned the elders who had seen John, the disciple of the 
Lord, he adds: “ That has also been related in writing by 
Papias,a hearer of John and a companion of Polycarp, a man 
of old time?”. Saint Irenaeus does not doubt that Papias 
had been a disciple of the Apostle Saint John. We cannot 
be sure, however, whether Saint Irenaeus was personally 
acquainted with Papias, or knew him only by his books, If 
the latter is the case, then his authority is lessened as far as 
Papias is concerned, while his extraordinary credulity 
becomes easier of explanation, for after all, the source of his 
information was a very early writing, composed by a bishop 
living in the very regions where John had preached. 

Eusebius is in agreement with Saint Irenaeus in his Chro- 
nicle (the year 2122 of Abraham), but adopts another opinion 
in his Eeclestastical History, which he bases upon the opening 
words of the work of Papias; he asserts that the Bishop of 
Hierapolis was not the disciple of Saint John the Evangelist, 
but of the presbyter John. It might be thought that such an 
opinion might cast a doubt on the authenticity of the fourth 
Gospel and on the Apostle’s residence in Asia. But Fr, La- 
grange says that this presents no real difficulty, since there 
is no need to exaggerate the impertance of presbyter John, 
who is never mentioned again by Papias. The phrase 
bears a perfectly natural meaning and offers no obscurity. 
Other authors, however, think that the text of Papias is 
certainly confusing, and that Eusebius was prejudiced — 
against him. They prefer to adopt Saint Irenaeus’ assertion 
that Papias was the hearer and the disciple of the Apostle — 
Saint John. i 


* FUNK, Patres apost., 1, 346 sq.; M. J. LAGRANGE, of. cit., ibid.; F. VERNET, 
op. cit.3 J. CHAPMAN, Revue Bénéd. 1905 (t. Xxtt): ‘ 
? Adv. Haer., V, 33, 4; P. G., 7, 1214. ; 
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__ There is no doubt, however, that Papias had spoken with 
the immediate disciples of the Apostles and belonged to the 
third Christian generation. He became Bishop of Hierapolis 
in Phrygia and composed an “ Explanation of the Oracles of 
the Lord” in five books about the year 125 (Aoyiwy xupraxdv 
ehyaots). 

This work purported to interpret, not only the oracles of 
‘the Lord but also the narratives of Our Lord’s actions, and 
even the marvellous stories which the author had heard by 
way of oral tradition. To the words of Christ he adds “ other 
elements which, he says, came to him by oral tradition; such 
-are certain strange parables and teachings of the Lord, as 
well as other altogether fabulous accounts” '. 

_~ Eusebius? reproaches him with having been the first to 
teach the chiliastic view and by so doing to have led many 
other ecclesiastical writers into error. “ Among other things 
he says there will be a thousand years after the resurrection 
of the dead, and that Christ will reign in a material kingdom 
upon the earth. It would seem that these notions are due 
to his misunderstanding the writings of the Apostles, since 
he did not sufficiently understand their use of symbolical 
expression and figures of speech. If we may judge by his 
writings, he was a man of but mediocre talent. It was 
through him, moreover, that a great number of ecclesiastical 
writers fell into the same error, for they placed their trust in 
the ancientness of his writing. It was thus that Saint: 
Irenaeus adopted his opinion ”. 

_ At the end of this chapter Eusebius gives an account 
of the two celebrated passages of Papias concerning 
Mark and Matthew, and adds that “ Papias published 
a story of a woman accused of many sins before the 
‘Lord, which is contained in the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews”. 

These fragments, collected by Eusebius, together with 
a few others quoted by Apollinarius, are all that remain of 
the work of Papias. 

Accordingly as they regard Papias as the disciple of 
Saint John the Apostle, or of John the presbyter, the critics 
fix the date of his death at about 120-30 (Zahn, Barden- 
hewer) or about 140-60 (Harnack, Batiffol). 


* i Eusup., Hist,Eccl., 11, 39, n.'8, 9, 10, 11. 
? [bid., 12, 13} i ; 
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CHAPTER Vit. 
Various Pseudepigraphal Writings. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: See the list given for each author. 


I. THE EPISTLE ATTRIBUTED TO SAINT BARNABAS* 


The writing consisting of twenty-one chapters and known 
as the Epistle of Saint Barnabas is a homily or short apolo- 
getical treatise in letter form. It was composed for those 
Christians who were in danger of being seduced by the 
Jewish or Judaizing propaganda, which taught that the Law 
was necessary for salvation. As an offset against this 
tendency, the author employs the greater part of his work in 
giving a purely sperttual interpretation of the Old Testament. 
The figure of Christ the Redeemer stands out clearly 
(ch. V. sq.): it was He who was announced by all the 
prophets, and foreshadowed in the legal prescriptions. The 
author, carried away by his enthusiasm for the spiritual 
sense, upbraids the Jews with not having taken all the 
narrative and incident of the Old Testament in an allegorical 
and mystical sense. God did not ask for bloody sacrifices, 
but for a contrite heart; not for bodily fasting, but for good 
works; not the circumcision of the flesh, but that of the ears 
and the heart; not abstinence from certain meats, but the 
avoidance of the vices figured by impure animals?. In the 
last chapters (XVIII-XX1) he gives a mora/ instruction known 
by the name of the Zzwo Ways, and modelled on that of the 
Didache. We concludes with a mention of the Parousza. 

Christian Antiquity (Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
Eusebius, Saint Jerome) attributed this work to Saint 
Barnabas, the companion of Saint Paul, but did not place it 
among the inspired writings, The real Barnabas must have 


* Editions : Funx, Patres apostolicz, 1901; G. OGER and A. LAURENT, 
Les Peres Apostoligues (Coll., Text. et Docum.), Paris, 1907. 

Studies: G. BAREILLE, Barnadé (Ep. des.) in the Dict. théol., col. 416-422; 
G. OGER, in the above edition, Zntroduction, p. LXI-LXXXVIII; P. LADEUZE, 
L’Epitre de Barnabé, in Rev. Hist. Eccl., 1900. 

* The author announces the principle of this allegorical interpretation in 
chapter Iv. ‘* Let us become spiritual; let us become a perfect temple for 
God” (11). He comes back again to this subject in chapter xvt, before 
concluding the first part: the Christian is the true temple of God. 
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had too great a respect for the Old Testament ever to have 
‘suppressed the literal sense entirely, by making such an 
exaggerated use of allegory in order to bring out its spiritual 
sense. If the author was really a disciple of Saint Paul, he 
has perverted the teaching of his master. It is probable that 
he wrote at A/ervandria, the home of allegory. The earliest 
testimony we possess, points to this town. The latter part 
of the Epistle shows that he used the Didache (The existence 
of a still earlier document, the common source of both the 
-Didache and this Epistle, is too nebulous a problem to be 
worth discussion). 

The date of composition is very uncertain. Two dates 
‘merit consideration: the reign of Merva (96-98) and the 
réign of Hadrian (117-138), before the Jewish rebellion 
of 1321, 
~ More recently, M. d’Herbigny, basing his reasons--on 
chapter V, places the date of composition during the reign 
of Vespasian 2 (the eleventh emperor, if Julius Caesar and 
Mark Antony are counted) shortly after the destruction of 
the Temple. There is nothing in the Epistle to render this 
opinion impossible. 


Il. THE HOMILY, CALLED THE SECOND LETTER 
OF SAINT CLEMENT 3. 


This writing, which is given in the early manuscripts 
immediately following the Epistle of Saint Clement to the 
Corinthians and purporting to be a second letter to them, 
is not an epistle but a homily. It may no longer be 


= Those who favour the first date depend on chapter Iv, which supposes that 
Daniel’s prophecy (vi1, 7-8 and 24) concerning the ten-horned beast (the first 
ten emperors) has been realised: three of these emperors (the FLAVIANS) were to 
be humbled by a lesser (NERVA). (See FUNK and BARDENHEWER). Those 
who favour the other date (HARNACK, G. OGER) base their argument on 
chapter xvi, which they consider to be an allusion to the Jewish plan for the 
re-building of the Temple at Jerusalem, during the reign of Hadrian, who was 
favourable to them, until the revolt of Bar-Cochba (133). The great expectations 
of the Jews are precisely the subject of the ‘‘ great scandal” spoken of in 
chapter Iv. & 

2M, p’HERBIGNY, La date de ‘‘ Epitie de Barnabé” in the Rech. Se. Rel. 
(1910), p. 417-443, 540-566. See also zbzd. 1v (1913), p. 402-408. 

3 Editions: FuNK, Patres apostolict, 1901; G. OGER, A. LAURENT, Les 
Peres Apostoliques (Coll. Text. Docum.), 11, Paris, 1909. 

Studies: P. Goprt, Dict. théol., art. Clément, col. 5456; J. TIXERONT, 
Hist. Dogm., 1 (1st. ed.), p. 132-134. See also G. OcER, Introduction to his 
edition. 
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ROP PAI ee ee 
regarded as the letter written by Pope Soter to the Corin- 
thians and which, as Saint Dionysius relates, was read to 
the Sunday assemblies, as was the first (xpotéeav) letter 
of Saint Clement. 

The first four chapters speak of the excellence of Jesus 
Christ and the importance of salvation. In the following 
three chapters the author zztroduces his subject, the combat 
which Christians must engage with the world, and goes on 
to develop it in chapters VIII-xvII. This heavenly combat 
is no other than the practice of the Christian vertwes 
(penance, purity, charity, confidence, love of the Church). 
He concludes with an exhortation to serve God, no matter 
the cost. 

The homily, although occasionally impressive, is full of 
tiring repetition, and is composed without any regard to 
style or method. This is enough to reveal the hand of an 
inexperienced writer, and definitely excludes Sacut Clement, 
the talented author of the masterly Epistle to the Corinthians. 
Indeed, the early writers never ascribed this letter to him, 
and Saint Jerome even asserts that the Fathers explicitly 
rejected it. The points of resemblance which some critics 
perceive between this Epistle and the Pastor are far too 
vague for the purpose of proving its composition at Rome. 
On the other hand, the obvious allusion to the Isthmian 
games (ch. VII) would seem to point to Corinth as its 
birthplace. If this is so, it is easy to understand why 
this letter was classed with Saint Clement’s Epistle 
in the manuscripts, and finally called an Epistle of Saint 
Clement. This is the reasoning of Lightfoot, Funk and 
Bardenhewer; it would seem sound enough. The absence 
of any definite reference to Gnosticism seems to indicate 
that it was composed during the first thirty years of the 
second century. 

This homily, which from a doctrinal point of view 
possesses little value, is worth more for its moral teaching. 
It urges the practice of good works and penance on the 
faithful. Like Saint Paul (1 Cor. 1x, 24-25) it compares the 
Christian life toa combat (¢ywv). The author had witnessed 
the nautical combats and the gladiatorial combats inthe 
Stadium (ch. vit) and it needed but little imagination to 
transfer the word, exercises (asxn1¢), into a religious context,. 
where its use soon became classical in the sense of a spiritual — 
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Ii. THE TWO LETTERS TO VIRGINS «. 


~ These two letters, which in all probability were, originally 

only one, were published for the first time in 1752 by 
J. Wetstein at Leyden, and attributed to Saint Clement of 
Rome. This attribution has been earnestly upheld by 
_ Mer. de Villecourt 2 (Paris, 1853) and by THOMAS BEELEN, 
in a vast treatise 3 published at Louvain in 1856. Recent 
critics, however, do not admit the authenticity of these 
letters, judging them to have been composed in the third 
century, although F. Nau, contrary to the general opinion, 
thinks it possible for them to have been written in the 
second century 4. Indeed, the itinerant preachers, who 
-form the subject of these letters, lived very shortly after the 
. Apostolic period. No special date can be assigned to the 
dangers arising from the relations of these latter with the 
virgins or “ sisters”, although we can be sure that the precise 
rules which were drawn up for the purpose of removing 
these dangers date from a later period. Judging from these 
letters, they did not yet exist, nor is any allusion made to 
the community life of women consecrated to God. 

It is certain that from the very beginning of the Church, 
and before the founding of the monasteries, a number of 
persons consecrated to God and leading a more fervent life 
then the others, was to be found in all the Christian com- 
munities. The observance of celibacy was widespread. 
Minucius Felix says of the Christians “plertque tnvtolati 
corporis virginitate perpetua fruuntur” (Octav. 31). These 
men and women often led a truly ascetic life, abstaining 
from meat and wine; they lived like the poor and often 

enough with the poor, usually, however, with their families, 
or in separate dwelling places. They were a living exempli- 
fication of Christianity. In their communities, they were 
also the cause of greater fervour : “ sunt entm utriusque sexus 
virgines pulchrum quoddam exemplar (propositum et preesen- 


t Editions: In addition to those mentioned above, see FUNK, Patres 
apostolict, 190I. : 
Studies: F. Nau, Clementis (Apocryphes), in the Dict. théol., col. 219-222. 


See Bre En for the early bibliography. E ° 
2 See P. G. I, col. 107-122 and 349-378 for the zx¢roductions, and col. 379-416 


and 417-452 for the. text and translation. . 2 ihn 
3 Sancti Patris nostri Clementis Romani epistole bine de virginitate, t vol., 
in-4°, 329 p., Louvain, 1856. 
4B. NAU, of. cit., col. 220-222. 
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tibus)! fidelibus et iis qui deinceps futuri sunt fideles”, says 
the Epistle to Virgins. But as there were necessarily various 
communications of a spiritual and temporal nature between 
the virgins of both sexes, due to the fact that the women 
found it easier to go for advice and protection to those who 
led a similar mode of life, certain inconveniences began to 
come to light. Some of these holy women went as far as 
living in the same house as the men, at the risk of provoking 
surprise, if not scandal. They were given the name of 
suvetouxtor, virgines subintroducte when an end was put to 
these practices at the end of the third century. Not that 
there was anything immoral in their behaviour, which found 
its justification in the lively faith and the simplicity of the 
first Christians. 

The Letters to Virgins ascribed to Saint Clement make 
frequent reference to the perils of cohabitation and insist 
on the duties of virgins (chiefly the Ist letter) and itinerant 
preachers (in the 2nd letter), The first letter, consisting 
of 13 chapters, is chiefly theoretical and treats very finely 
of the general obligations of virgins, the need of combining 
faith and works with the renunciation of self, and the need 
of prudence in regard to passing and unauthorised preachers, 
who might lead them astray. In addition it recommends, 
when possible, the care of children and the sick. The second 
letter, which in reality is only a second part in 15 chapters, 
exhorts those to whom it is addressed (the Christians of 
Syria and Palestine) to model their behaviour on that of the 
author’s own fellow countrymen (this country is not known). 
The preachers avoid all cohabitation in divers cases which 
are mentioned, and various examples drawn from the lives 
of the Patriarchs or of Jesus Christ prove the wisdom of this 
conduct 2, All the advice given in the letter is excellent. 
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* Epist. 1 ad virgin, 1. See P. Pourrat, La spirit. chrét., Pp. 57-76, 


and P. LADEUZE, Rev. Hist. é é 
H Acuarm ev. Fist. Eccl., 1905, p. 58-62, commenting an art. by 


2 F. NAU, of. cit., col. 219-220, 
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CIA rn Vitti. 
Hermas. 
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I. HERMAS AND HIS WORK. 


The Muratorian fragment, dating from the year 200, 
declares : “ And very recently in our own times, in the city of 
Rome, Herma wrote the Pastor, when his brother Pius, the 
bishop, sat upon the chair of the city of Rome”. The witness 
of this contemporary document rules out Origen’s identi- 
fication of Hermas with the Hermas mentioned by Saint. 
Paul in the Epistle to the Romans (XVI), nor can he be 
considered as living at the same time as Saint Clement; the 
reference to Pope Clement (in the vision II, 4) must be 
regarded as an invention. The author was the brother of 
Pope Pius I (140-155) during whose pontificate the work was 
composed or at least brought to completion. Hermas also 
gives us a large amount of information about Azmself, in 
several parts of his work. A member of a Greek and perhaps 
Christian family, he was brought to Rome while yet a young 
man and sold into slavery. He was bought by a Christian 
lady named Rhoda, who freed him shortly afterwards. 
He married and made his fortune in commercial venture and 
agriculture. The moral well-being of his family, however, 
did not equal its material prosperity. He himself was a liar, 


* A number of new manuscripts have recently been discovered containing the 
text of the Pastor, particularly 25 papyri of the 4th century containing almost 
half the work, from sém. 11, 8 to sim. IX, 5. They have not yet been published. 
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his wife was a gossip and a shrew, and his children turned 
out so badly that they denounced their parents during a per- 
secution. Hermas bravely faced the trial which had come 
upon him, but he lost all his wealth with the exception of 
a little farm which was just sufficient for his needs. The 
persecution had at least worked his conversion and made 
him a fervent Christian'. The incidents which he relates 
have their beginning at this moment. 

They consist of a series of instructions on the mecesszty 
and the efficacy of penance, imparted to him by various persons 
whom God sends to him. First of all a noble matron, 
representing the Church, appears to him four times in succes- 
sion and instructs him as to his mission. In the fifth vision 
comes a shepherd who remains to the end and tells Hermas 
the exact nature of the task he has to perform: this is the 
Pastor, the Angel of Repentance, who lays upon him the 
duty of preaching repentance and forgiveness to those who 
take heed. Hermas obeyed, and had the joy of seeing his 
own children converted before he had finished writing his 
book (for the work was composed at intervals). 

The circumstances which impelled Hermas to write on 
the subject of repentance were, as we have already mentioned, 
the faults of his past life and his conversion in misfortune. 
The gravity of an unchaste thought which he had once had, 
was also revealed to him ina vision. Lastly, he was deter- 
mined by the sight of the many shortcomings which he 
observed in the behaviour both of the laity and the clergy 2. 
He considered the Church as being a soc:_ty of saints, and 
abhorred the easy-going teaching which denied the neces- 
sity of repentance 3. But he did not fall into the opposite 
extreme of those who disheartemed the faithful by teaching 
that there was no forgiveness. 1or baptised persons who had 
sinned 4. It was the purpose of Hermas to preach the possi- 
bility of forgiveness. 

It may be that Hermas was not particularly fitted for this 
task. Although he was probably not the “ petit bourgeois ” 5 
that he has sometimes been considered, neither was he a 
fiery reformer. Perhaps he did not think of himself as a 


—t 


1 J. TIXERONT, AZélanges, p. 22-23. 

2 Tbid., 21-26. 

3 P. BATIFFOL, Etudes (Ist series), p. 48. 
* A. D’ALKs, Edit. de Call., p. 71-73; 101. 
° See J. TIxeRONT, AZélanges, 23-24. -. 
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reformer. According to Mgr. Batiffol and A. d’Ales?, he 
_was a priest and also the spokesman of the Roman clergy of 
his time. He was, moreover, in these latter years of his life, 
a chaste and mortified priest, filled with a lively faith and 
zealous for souls. Judging by his book, he was not very 
cultured nor very talented, neither was he a theologian. He 
was, however, an excellent moralist,a close observer of the 
manners of his day and moderate in his exactions, making 
a clear distinction between obligatory precepts and the 
counsels of perfection. The Shepherd is an extremely 
interesting work; it is the most useful and the most practical 
of the “ prophetic” writings. 
The work cannot be regarded as the work of a prophet. 
Saint Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria and Origen considered 
it to be inspired and ranked it with Holy Scripture. Tertul- 
lian, in his Catholic days, was of the same opinion; later, 
however, he termed it a “manual of adulterers”. The 
Muratorian fragment, Eusebius and Saint Athanasius, found 
it most profitable but did not liken it to the Scriptures. 
Saint Jerome thought that the account of the Angel Thegri, 
to whom was committed the safeguarding of wild animals, 
was simply ridiculous (Vis. Iv). After the so-called Decretal 
of Gelasius, the Popes placed it among the apocrypha and 
declared it to have no authority. Tixeront says that they 
certainly would not have taken this course if they had believed 
in the reality of the revelations of Hermas. These visions or’ 
revelations must be regarded asa kind of poetic licence or local 
colour employed’ Sy the author to give more weight to the 
advice and direction which he wished to give to the Church 2. 
It is not easy to distinguish fiction from truth in this 
writing. Bardenhewer 3 thin.‘s that not only the visions but 
also the biographical details, are due to the writer’s imagi- 
nation. We prefer to think that the broader lines of the 
narrative are true, although some of the details may have 
been invented by the author to illustrate his argument. 


II. ABSTRACT OF THE SHEPHERD. 


Although it would seem that the Shepherd was not written 
at a single sitting and that its various parts were separated 


« P. BATIFFOL, Joc. cit., p. 54-56; A. DALES, Joc. cét., p. 112. 
2]. TIxERONT, MZélanges, p. 24-25; G. BAREILLE, Joc. ctt., col. 2269-2270. 
3 Pat. I, p. 97-98; Geschichte, I, 570-572. 
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by fairly lengthy intervals, there is no reason to doubt the 
unity of the whole work. It had but one author and one 
theme. It is therefore quite legitimate to use the clear 
passages in one part to explain the obscure passages of 
another!, Whatever may be thought of the order in which 
they were composed, it is easy to distinguish three separate 
parts: the véstons, the mandates or commandments, and the 
stmilitudes. The first part forms an zntroduction which 
gradually prepares the way for the other two, introducing in 
the first place a woman representing the Church who informs 
Hermas of his mission (visions I to IV), and secondly the 
Shepherd (vision V) who remains on the scene right to the 
end. The Shepherd gives Hermas the mandates and the 
stmilttudes which form the subject matter of the two last and 
most important parts. 


A). | Visions: 


rst vision. After having seen that he is accused in Heaven on 
account of an unchaste thought, Hermas perceives the form of a white- 
haired aged woman seated in a chair. She upbraids him for his 
carelessness in correcting his children. 


2nd vision. He sees the same woman again, made younger, but still 
wrinkled and white of hair; she reproathes him again. 


gra vision*®. A young and joyous woman appears to Hermas and 
shows him the angels building a great tower, choosing the stones which 
are most fitted for it. She explains that the tower is the Church, the 
society of the saints both living and dead, who have kept their baptismal 
grace. The stones left aside by the angels, represent sinners; they need 
to be reshaped by repentance before they can be used in the building. 
Lastly, a young man explains to Hermas the meaning of the different 
forms in which the woman appeared to him: the first represented the 
Church, weak and helpless from the sins of the faithful (x1); secondly, 
the Church of the repentant, who hope for forgiveness (x11); thirdly, the 
Church of the forgiven, although still imperfect (x11). 


4th vision. First of all a horrible monster appears to Hermas and 
threatens to devour him. He then sees a maiden habited like a bride. 
She represents the Church washed of all its faults, as it will be in the last 
days, and reveals to him the terrible sufferings that man will have to 
undergo before attaining holiness. 


5th vision. The young man who had already appeared to 
Hermas, especially in the 3rd vision, appears again. This is the 
en who is about to deliver to Hermas a series of precepts and 
similitudes, 
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*G. BAREILLE, of. cét., col. 2275; A. D’ALKs, Edit. de Call., p. 58. 
* See detailed summary of this vision in A. D’ALks, of. ctt., p. 54-67. 
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B). . Precepts '. 


This part is really a little moral treatise consisting of twelve precepts. 
They recommend the virtues and the good works which the sinner must 
practise in order to render his repentance efficacious. They are as 
follows: 1. faith and the fear of God; 2. simplicity and innocence; 

3. truthfulness; 4. chastity; 5. patience; 6. faith, shown by docility 
to the good angels and resistance to the evil ones; 7. the fear of the 
Lord; 8. continence; 9. confidence in God; 10. cheerfulness; 
Ii, the avoidance of false prophets (proud, sensual, greedy, self-centred 
men); 12. eradication of evil and envious desires. (The 4th precept is 
particularly important as regards penance)”. 


C) Similitudes. 


The third part bears a certain resemblance to the first. It continues 
“and develops the same theme, in a series of comparisons and symbolic 
images. 1. The “rue city (country) of man, is heaven. Wealth must not 
be loved for its own sake in this world, for it is given by God so that 
the needy may be succoured. 2. As the vine clings to the e/m and 
adorns it with its fruit, so the poor man relies on the rich, yet also helps 
him by his prayers. 3. In wz#Zer there is no difference between the 
tree which is dead and the ¢vee which ves, and so it is with the just and 
- wicked in this world. 4. But in the summer, the dead tree and the 

living tree are distinguished by the leaves and the fruit, and it is thus 
that the just will differ from the wicked In the next world. 5. The 
Shepherd teaches Hermas that outward fasting must go hand and 
hand with a real moral reformation and the avoidance of unlawful 
' pleasures. He then relates a parable of the Master and the Servant 
to show that the following of the counsels is voluntary but more meri- 
torious than the carrying-out of the precepts. 

6. A foolish flock represents the great multitude of souls who are in 
danger of being lost, having been led into evil by the Ange/ of destre. 
But God delivers up the erring sheep to the Angel of punishment, who 
treats them severely in order to bring them back to the right path. 
This punishment is a part of the satisfaction owed to God on account 
of sin. 7. The Angel of punishment did well to punish Hermas himself. 
‘The sinner must submit to the blows and also do penance of his own 
accord. 8. An immense zw2//ow tree, sheltering all Christians, represents. 
the Law of God given to the whole world (Simil. viu, 3). An Angel, 
Saint Michael, cuts its branches and gives them to each one. After 
a time they are collected. The condition of the branches reveals the 
state of their consciences. Out of thirteen classes of Christians, only 
three will go into the Church Glorious (the tower) ; these are the martyrs, 
the confessors and the just. All the others are sinners. In order to be 
saved they must do penance according to the directions of the Shepherd *. 

g. The ninth similitude again takes up the symbol of the tower, which 
‘was developed in the third vision, and brings it to an end. First of all 


1 See G. BAREILLE, of. ctt., col. 2276-2277. 
2 See Edit. de Caill., p. 67-87; and Dict. Afol., col. 1765-1770. 
8 This similitude is dealt with by A. D’ALis, of. czt., p. 87-88. See also 


J. TixeRont, Mélanges, p. 30-32. 
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Hermas is present at the construction of the tower (I-11). On the 
morrow, after spending the night in prayer in a company of virgins, 


he is given the explanation... In the middle of the plain of Arcadia(?) | 


stands a rock (The Son of God) in which there is a door (The Son 
of God made man) surrounded by twelve virgins (symbol of the twelve 
Christian virtues). The angels build a tower (the Church) upon the 
rock with stones (the faithful) which they obtain from the streams 
(baptism) or from the twelve mountains (image of the whole world) and 
which must all go in through the door. Suddenly the work is inter- 
rupted; the master has come to try the quality of the stones. Many 
of them are cast aside and given to the Shepherd in order to be shaped 
again by repentance, after which many of them are used in the building. 
The rest are taken away by twelve wanton and beautiful women, dressed 
in black (the twelve vices): these stones represent the faithful who, 
unless they receive an extraordinary grace of repentance, are lost 
for ever '. 

10. In this last similitude there is no fresh comparison, but Hermas 
is exhorted to purify his own house by repentance, and call everyone 
to repent, while the tower is yet building. Soon the tower will be 
finished and then it will be too late (The idea of an imminent Second 
Coming is everywhere apparent in the visions and the similitudes?). 


Ill. THE DOCTRINE OF THE SHEPHERD. 


Before touching on the teaching of Hermas regarding 
several lesser points, we will first deal with his teaching on 
penance. It would be well, in the first place, to see how 
penance was regarded in the Church in the second century. 


A) State of Penance in the Church in the second century. 
Many and varied opinions have been held on this important question. 
We will only deal with the Protestant view which has been summarised 
by Harnack’, According to him the Church up to the third century 
did not consider that it had the rig/z to forgive all the sins committed 
after baptism, and in Aracéice did not ordinarily forgive them. The 
reason was that great sinners were no longer regarded as belonging to 
the Church, conceived as a society of saints. Later on, an evolution 
took place both in theory and in practice. Catholics, however, have 
always denied that any evolution took place in the right of the 
Church to forgive sins, for the Church has always been conscious of the 
Sulness of the power which Christ gave her. Whether she has always 
used these powers in practice is another question. 

fF. X, Funk, adopting the position elaborated by Petau5 in the 


-_ 


seventeenth century, says that there is no doubt that until the time — 


of Pope Callistus (217-222) the Church never forgave the three capital 


* See A. D’ALS, of. cit., p. 89-97; and J. TIXERONT, of. cit., p. 33- 
2A. DALES, zbid., p. 82-83. es J ee ta ga 


3A. HARNACK, Lehrbuch der Dogmensgeschichte; I, (1 . . 
“FuNK, Kircheng. Abhandlungen u. Drs huete Ph donee Tks sq. 


*PETau, Theologica dogmatica, De penit. publ., \. II, ¢. 11, n. 3, Apes ae 


Ep. GuERIN, 1870, t. VIII, p. 465. 
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sins, adultery, idolatry, murder, and this Pope was the first to grant 
absolution for adultery. It was only later that a. like treatment was 
accorded to the other two sins. 3 ; 
_ WM. Vacandard* follows Funk in so far as the third century is con- 
_ cerned. He does not like to affirm that this penitential discipline goes 
back as far as the Apostles. But neither does he find any reason to 
deny it. Mgr. Batiffol*? modifies Funk’s opinion to a considerable 
extent. He declares that Callistus was not an innovator. It is untrue 
to say, as do the Protestants, that the Church had been a society 
of saints for two hundred years and then had “consented to become 
a sanatorium for sinners only about the year 200” 3; Callistus “ opposed 
a disciplinary measure which was current in his day but which was 
neither universal nor traditional” 4. Although the rigorous .treatment 
meted out to these sins had not become general, “it was, at the time 
of the intervention of Callistus, an insidious current which threatened 
to envelope the whole Church”. This influence was especially felt in 
Africa at the beginning of the third century, but it had already been 
‘prepared in the second century by the tendency of many Christians who 
confused the counsels with the precepts, and expected heroic virtue in 
everybody. This Catholic asceticism, before it finally came to rest 
in the sect of the Encratites, had a widespread intellectual influence 
in-the Church, although in Rome it was counterbalanced by a milder 
tendency, which, however, must not be identified with the very lax 
teaching of certain false doctors ®. 
Father A. @Alés7 also joins in the opposition to the classical 
theory that there were three reserved sins in the early Church. He 
declares that the rigorous measures that were observed in some regions 
at the beginning of the third century were not as important as they 
have sometimes been considered. Callistus, at the risk of playing into 
the hands of his enemies, did no more than.assert the traditional power 
of the Church to forgive adultery. But Father d’Alés, like Mgr. Batiffol, 
recognises that not only was penitential discipline before the third © 
century “marked with real severity” * but also that there were possibly 
“preachers intent on terrifying sinners by teaching an inexorable 
justice”. Nevertheless he lays but little insistency on this rigorousness. 
He is above all concerned with proving that there was no universal 
_and official doctrine limiting the power of the Church, even in the form 
‘of voluntary renouncement of the use of these powers. His argument 
is based on solid grounds. f : 
First of all, he points out that in the New Testament it was Christ’s 
intention to link up the sacrament of Zexance with the very foundation 


emeeeeed eases. Seeds spice divraty yt ite aes) Se lites ee eee 
t Rev. clergé frang., 1907, t. 50, p. 113-131. G ; 
2 P, BATIFFOL, Etudes d’hist. et de théol. positeve, (6th edition), 1920, Paris. 
3 [bid., p. XV. 


4 [bid., p. XVII. ; : 
5 [bid.. p. XX1v. On page 61 the author remarks that these three capital sins 


constituted three ‘‘ veritable reserved cases ”. 

* Tid. p. 48-56. sae ts ct 

7 A. p’ALks, L’Zdit. de Calliste, and the art. Pénilence in Dict. Apol. 
col. 1756-1784. 

8 A. D’ALES, Joc, cit., p. 134. 

9 Tbid., p. 103. 
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of.the Church, and that the powers that He gave are unlimited * 
It is only the bad will of the impenitent sinner* that can limit them. — 
It is very probable then, a friori, that this power entrusted to the © 
Apostles was employed in the first Christian communities. The ¥ 
Apostolic writings inform us of the use that was made of it in the case 
of Ananias and Saphyra, of Simon Magus, and the sinners of Corinth. 
The Apocalypse also, after having dwelt on the faults, shows the way 
open to forgiveness. Nevertheless, the author concludes that one may 
look in vain for the “regular working of an institution whose benefits 
must certainly have been felt from the very first days of Christianity ” %. 
After a detailed examination of contemporary documents which deal 
with penance in the second century‘, he arrives at the following con- 
clusions’: 1). The assurance of divine forgiveness for a// sins is 
echoed by the whole voice of tradition. 2). The Church, Azerarchically 
constituted, is the normal source of this pardon; there is no trace of the 
limitation of this power. 3). There are signs that an attempt to found 
a penitential institution was made, and that it was really severe in its 
exactions. 4). The xon-retteration of public penance is the only known 
law not having its justification in Holy Scripture. This law was 
robably introduced in the second century to prevent laxness. Hermas 
is the first to make reference to this ruling, which remained in force 
throughout the Church until the fourth century in the East and until 
the fifth century in the West. The Pastor, of all documents of this 
period, contains the most information concerning repentance and 
forgiveness. The next section will deal with its teaching. 


B). The Teaching of Hermas on Penance. 


1). In order to understand the teaching of Hermas on 
penance it is important to note his general attitude towards 
this question. It has been thought by some that he resisted 
with all his strength, all ecclesiastical indulgence for the sins 
committed after baptism®. Others have taken the opposite 
view and regarded him as the leader or the spokesman of 
those who advocated mildness in the face of the rising 
Montanist heresy 7. Both these views are exaggerated and 
false; his real position lay between these two extremes. 
Mgr. Batiffol says that he was a moderate Encratite who, 
while conceiving the Church as being a society of the 
perfect, was still able to see room for penance; he opposed 


* [bid., p. 12 sq. and Dict. Apol., loc. cit., col. 1756. 

* Lbid., p. 21-38, and Dict. Apol., ibid., 1758-1762. The author gives an 
explanation of the three Scriptural texts that seem contrary to his thesis. He 
shows that *‘ The Scriptures establish an essential relation between the effective 
damnation of the sinner and his stubbornness in turning away from God ”. 

3 Of. ctt., p. 38-51. 

4 Ibid., p. 114-133. 

5 [bid., p. 133-135. 

* FUNK, of. cit., p. 171 sq. 

” STAHL, Patristische Untersuchungen, I (1901), p. 295. 
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the rigorists and at the same time humoured them *. _ Father 
d Ales holds the opinion that he taught a kind of Encratism, 
which caused him to preach the fervent practice of Christian 
law and to adopt a plan of life thoroughly Christian in all 
its details, thus appearing in the light of a rigorist. All this, 
however, is a “case of personal fervour and not of eccle- 
Siastical discipline” 2. _ Moreover, in spite of the stricter 
passages, the whole work is a justification of penance and it 
is this that gives it its character. Great attention must also 
be paid to the author’s practical and pastoral intentions. 
Hermas does not speak as a doctor but as a zealous priest, 
careful to adapt his teaching to his flock. He preaches 
forgiveness in order that those who have fallen may be 
saved, but he limits it considerably lest others may be 
tempted to sin3. He does not reject the teaching, given to 
the catechumens, regarding the one restoration at baptism, 
but he proposes another single chance of forgiveness after 
baptism. These contradictions would seem to be purely 
a matter of practical expediency. 


2). Hermas laid great stress on the mecesszty and efficacy 
of post-baptismal penance. a). Certain imposters denied 
that the servants of God needed to expiate their sins (see 
Simil. vit, 6). Hermas refuted them in a few vigorous 
phrases 4 in the Similitudes vil and Ix; he had no need ‘to 
insist, for the error was but too apparent. 0). His object 
was above all to show the efficacy of penance: Mer. Batiffol 5 
remarks: “ There is but one theme in the Shepherd; to 
restore the hope of salvation to the Christian fallen into 
sin”. He teaches throughout “the forgiveness of sin, after 
sincere repentance”; the task of Hermas is to announce to 
the just who have fallen that even for them, there yet remains 
a chance of regaining salvation, on condition that they 
repent with all their heart. On this point Hermas was at 
odds with the teaching of certain masters. It has been 
thought that these men were heretics, forerunners of the 
Montanists. According to A. d’Aleés it is more probable 
that they were Catholic catechists “who deliberately limited 


*P, BATIFFOL, of. ctt., p. 54-60. 

2 A. DALES, of. ctt., p. 99 Sq. 

3 A. DALES, of. cit., p. 71-73, 82-85, IOI. 
“P. BATIFFOL, of. cét., p. 48-49. 

5 [bed., p. 56-57- 
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their outlook to suit the needs of a definite class of listeners, 
that is to say, the catechumens and the neophytes” *; they 
purposely omitted to speak of a possible forgiveness later on, 
lest they might seem to encourage sin. Hermas himself, 
impelled by similar motives also safeguards a high ideal of 
Christian life. But he has pity on human fragility and 
teaches forgiveness of the repentant. The clear affirmation 
of this doctrine is to be found in the third vision (of the 
tower) and in the Similitudes VIII and IX 2. 


3). The efficacy of Christian repentance is unlimited. 
Even the authors who admit the existence of three reserved 
cases in the third century recognise this fact. Mgr. Batiffol 
in particular says: “If such is the principle of forbearance, 
it is obvious that no fault should be excluded... To be 
precise, adultery, murder, apostacy, the three sins which 
later on became three veritable reserved cases, are not 
excluded from the benefits of forgiveness” 3. Hermas does 
not speak of murder, but he particularly mentions adultery 
(Precept IV, 2) and apostacy (Simil. Ix, 26). 

Hermas gives three separate enumerations of the sinners 
who may have recourse to penance. In short, forgiveness 
is open to all; the only exceptions are those who refuse to 
do penance, The first enumeration is found in vision II, 
where various classes of sinners are represented by the stones 
which are considered unfit for du¢/ding the tower. All these, 
whether they be black, split or chipped, whether they be 
white or round, cast by the wayside, in the fire or by the 
water-side, may all be used again in the building after they 
have been reshaped by penance. The same idea is brought 
out in the szmzlitude of the willow; out of the ten classes of 
sinners who are mentioned here, only two are refused 
salvation; these are the apostates and the traitors, not one 
of whom has repented, although they had all heard the 
Shepherd preaching forgiveness, Similarly, in the ninth 
similitude of the ower dbuzlt on a rock, only the apostates, 
the blasphemers and the traitors are condemned _ because 
they are hardened 4. As in the previous similitude, on 
principle all sins may be forgiven 5. 


TA. DALES, of. cit., p. 83. 

? See J. TrxeRont, Mélanges, p. 30-37. 

3 P. BATIFFOL, of. cit., p. 134. 

*G. BAREILLE, Dict. théol., col. 2284-2286, 
5J. TixERontT, Hest. Dogm., p. 124-125. 
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Although no sin of its nature is unforgivable, certain 
sinners are not pardoned in practice. First among these, 
come those neophytes who sin so soon after baptism that 
they must be considered as having no Sincere purpose. 
Secondly, those who after baptism have already been par- 
doned once, for there is but a single chance of forgiveness 
(Precept IV, 3, 4-6). “Hermas is the first to speak of this 
tule, which is certainly of ecclesiastical origin since it has no 
foundation in the Scriptures. It was probably introduced to 
cope with certain individual circumstances, but it gradually 
became a universal law and was not abrogated till much 
later. Although Hermas reveals its origin, he tells us nothing 
of its beginnings”. This law lasted until the end of the 


fourth centurty in the East, and until the fifth century in the 


West. 

4. Only a summary indication of the way of doing 
penance is given. Hermas makes a distinction between the 
conversion (uetavora), which is the work of the sinner, and the 
cure (tacts), which is the gift of God. God only gives this 
cure after a laborious purification which “is placed between 
the conversion of the sinner and his cure”, and which 
“contains the rudiments of the satisfactory elements of 
future penitential discipline” 2. According to the description 
given in similitudes VI and VII this satisfaction was extremely 
austere. It culminated in a complete renewal of the whole 
man 3, Some authors have expressed surprise that Hermas 
has not spoken of confession to a priest or absolution by the 
Church, and it has been supposed that this either did not 
enter into the purpose of the author or that as a layman he 
was precluded from touching on these subjects 4. These 


- notions have been strongly discountenanced by Father 


d’Ales. He shows that, apart from reconciliation to the 


_ Church, the idea of divine forgiveness is to be found in this 


book 5. Nevertheless it occupies but a very small space; 
“the penitential doctrine of the Pastor is wholly pervaded by 
the idea of the Church”®. He concludes: “ We are of the 
opinion that neither the symbolism of the tower, nor the 


™ A. D’ALES, of. cit., p. 134. See P. BATIFFOL, of. cét., p. 65-66. 
2 P. BATIFFOL, of. cit., p. 64-65. 

3]. T1xeront, AZé/anges, p. 35-40. 

4 Tbid., p. 37-38. 

SA. DALES, of. cét., p. 109-112. 

* [bid., p. 104-108. See also Dict. Apol., op. cit., col. 1771. 
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parallelism of the double repentance, before and after baptism, 
nor yet the whole of the work, have any acceptable meaning 
if they are regarded as representing anything other than 
repentance directed and controlled by the Church, and if 
inclusion in the building of the tower, is not taken in the 
meaning of reconciliation to the Church” ?. 


C). Other doctrinal features. 


1. The ethics of Hermas is especially contained in the 
precepts, which have a universal application. It consists 
essentially in Encratism or continence (éyxoateia). “ Con- 
tinence, as Hermas sees it, consists in abstention from 
all evil and the accomplishment of good. The Encratite 
should avoid adultery and fornication, drunkness, theft, fraud, 
false witness, blasphemy and hypocrisy: he should practise 
faith, fear of God, charity, concord and patience: he should 
succour the widow, the orphan and the poor: he should be 
hospitable and a giver of alms. These are elementary 
commandments representing no more than the ordinary 
obligations of Christian life. Thus Christian life loses 
something of its heroism but becomes more practicable” 2. 
His high ideal of the holiness of the Church, does not prevent 
him from perceiving the single solid foundation on which it 
is built. 

Conjugal fidelity is an outstanding note of his moral 
teaching. In the case of adultery on the part of the woman, 
the husband may not continue to live with her, neither is he 
allowed to re-marry under pain of adultery. This supposes 
that the original bond remains; Hermas, the moralist, is 
chiefly concerned with the need of giving the sinner an 
opportunity for repentance, so that husband and wife may be 
re-united. (Precept IV, I, 4-10) 3. 

Justification received at daptism is the basis of Christian 
life. Baptism is so necessary that the just of the Old 
Testament had to be baptised by the Apostles before being 
received into the heavenly kingdom (Simil. 1x, 16, 2-7). This 
strange opinion was adopted only by Saint Clement of 


* Mgr BaTirFoL also regards the Pastor as having its origin ‘in the Roman 
priesthood ” whose teaching it expresses. Of. cit., p. 55-56. 

"i P. BATIFFOL, of. cét., p. 59. See J. TixeRont, Hist. des Dogm., p.125- 
126. 


*See G. BarwiLiE, Dict. théol., col. 2286-2287; and J. T1xERONT, Hist. 
Dogm., p. 126. 
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Alexandria. Baptism is conferred by immersion, for “we 
$9 down as dead into the water, and arise from it living”, 
(Simil. 1x, 16) 1. us 

Baptism, matrimony and penancevare the only sacraments. 
directly referred to by Hermas. He does not make the least 
allusion to the Eucharist 2. 


2. Hermas is not a theologian, Even in dealing ex pro- 
fesso with the subject of penance he speaks more as a 
practical moralist than as a doctor. All the more reason, 
then, not to expect in his work a treatise on the mysteries of 
the Trinity and the Incarnation3, In treating of these 
matters he employs a very imperfect terminology. Many 
critics, Catholics among them, have declared that his own 
expressions prove him to have identified the Son of God with 
the Holy Ghost 4 and that he considered that the distinction 
of these two Persons was a consequence of the: Incarnation: 
It is also supposed that he confused the Son of God with 
Saint Michael or with the first, “the very venerable angel”. 
In our opinion, however, such errors, consisting as they do in 
the negation of the most elementary Creed of Christian 
Antiquity, cannot be admitted as existing in a work which 
for a considerable period, was ranked with the Scriptures, 
unless definite proofs of such errors are produced. These 
proofs are lacking. We think that the total absence of 
philosophical and even literary culture in this work has 
not been taken sufficiently into consideration. Hermas 
flits inconsequently from one image to another and it is 
indeed perilous to endeavour to build up a doctrine on 
such an incoherent symbolism as this, or to educe it from 
the use of the Greek article (to mvevya). It is very possible 
that these similitudes, and especially the fifth, which are 
the most criticised, really contain the ideas of Hermas 
on the subject which he treats immediately, but not 
necessarily on the subjects which he only treats in passing. 
In any case the Early Church saw no unorthodoxy in the 
_ similitudes. 


'G. BaREILLE, 267d., col. 2282. i 

2. BATIFFOL, Etudes d’hist. et de théol. posit., Eucharistic, p. 33-34- 

3G. BAREILLE, Dict. th., 2278-2281; J. TIXERONT, Hist. Dogm., 1, (gth ed.), 
p- 126-127. : 

450 88 vide tO mvetpa tO dytov eottv (Sim. A 5 2) should probably be 
translated (indulgently) as ‘‘ The Son is a holy spirit”. J. TrxERONT, zbid., 
pu t27. peri 
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The Angels enter for a large part into the Pastor. Hermas 
chiefly insists on their duties. He distinguishes the greater 
angels, who take part in the counsel of God, and among 
whom Saint Michael has an outstanding place, from the 
lesser angels who build the mystical tower. Everyone has 
a guardian angel (angelus justitie) who inclines him to 
good, and a bad angel (angelus neguitie ) to tempt him '. 

As has already been seen, the Church is often symbolised 
in the Pastor?. Besides being a society of saints, united in 
thought, faith and love, a wholly spiritual creation of God, 
she is nevertheless “constituted in local, visible and governed 
Churches ”3, The information which Hermas gives us about 
the hierarchy leaves a lot to be desired. It should be 
remarked, however, that he attributes to Clement of Rome 
(vision II, 3) the power of sending the Pastor to all the 
Churches. This has been pointed out by Mgr. Duchesne 4, 
who also notes that only two Roman writings (The Epistle 
of Clement and the Pastor), together with the genuine and 
spurious writings of the Apostles, have ever been ranked 
with Holy Scripture. 


—_ ss 
* Precept Vi, 2. 
2 A. DALES, Edit de Calliste, p. 55-57, 65-67, 94-97, 104-108. 
3P. BATIFFOL, L’Zglise naissante et le tcatholicisme, p. 222-224. 
‘L. DucuEsne, Zglises séparées, p. 129-130. 
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THE FATHERS 
OF THE END OF THE SECOND CENTURY. 


CHAPTER I. 


The Historical, 
Social and Intellectual Environment. 


I. THE CHURCH AND THE PAGAN STATE. 


aa 


The second century was one of continual strife tor the 
Church. Perhaps at no period of her existence has she been 
threatened with such serious opposition as she then was. 
The official persecution of the Roman Empire, upheld as it 
was by its men of letters and its apologists, did not present 
such a danger as the intellectual movement known as 
Gnosticism. This latter was encouraged and supported by 
false brethren from the Christian camp, the /ud@o-Christians, 
and above all the Wontanists. The entire literature of this 
period gives the impression that the Christians, whatever 
their faith and confidence, were living in an atmosphere of 
battle. The majority of writers are either apologists or 
controverstattsts. 

It is not part of our plan to recount the history of the 
Church during the second century. It is necessary to recall, 
however, that although the Antonines, from Trajan to 
Commodus, may have been extremely solicitous for the 
well-being of the Empire, it was under their rule that the 
Church underwent a great deal of violence. This was due 
in the first place to the aw of Nero, which, declares Ter- 
tullian, absolutely forbade the practice of Christianity '. 
This law, although softened by Trajan’s rescript (about 112) 
which no longer permitted the seeking out of Christians 


* Apol., 11: ‘*Christianos esse non licet ”: and dd serene I, 72 ‘ Per- 
mansit, erasis cata te hoc solum institutum neronianum”’. See P. ALLARD, 
Le Christianisme et ’ Empire romain, Paris, 1897, p. 19. 
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(conquirendi non sunt), was continually used as a threat, and 
always applied in different provinces of the Empire. In 
addition, the Church invariably suffered after spasms of 
popular 7zo¢ing, caused by the rumours and calumnies which 
the Jews exploited against the Christians. The Church had 
its martyrs, even under the better Emperors, such as, for 
instance, Axtoninus Pius. She suffered even more under 
Marcus Aurelius, whose fine philosophical idealism, instead 
of inclining him to Christianity, made him think of it as 
a rival to his own teaching. There is no truth in the opinion 
that Saint Justin’s philosophical apology had any effect on 
this cold and proud Stoic. Jt would seem, on the contrary, 
that Paganism at bay found in him a champion, who devised 
many ways of persecuting the Christians, whose patience he 
regarded as fanaticism. 


While the Empire was using the sword against the Church, the men 
of letters were attacking her with the pen. The greater number of 
these controversial writings were lost when the Edict of Theodosius II 
(about 445) ordered all writings against the Christians to be burned. 
The better known of these works were written by Fronto, Lucian 
and Celsus. 

Concerning Fronto of Cirta (d. 166?), the friend and preceptor of 
Antoninus, it is related by Minutius Felix (Octavius 1X, 6; XXXI, 2) that 
in making a public speech he did not hesitate to accuse the Christians 
of great immorality after they had partaken of their ritual repasts, or even 
of assisting at the banquet of Thyestes. “It is astonishing”, says 
Allard, “to see men of letters, occupying official positions, taking part 
in popular prejudice on the subject of Christianity ” '. 

Lucian of Samosata (d. about 190) is noted for his satire on the death 
of Peregrinus, which he wrote (about 167) against the Cynics and the 
Christians. Peregrinus is seen as a fallen Christian priest and Cynic 
philosopher who tries to commit suicide. 

Celsus’, a scholarly and cultured philosopher, was more to be feared 
than the palace orator and the mediocre satirist. His “True Word” 
has been almost entirely reconstructed from the quotations contained in 
Origen’s refutation’, Written with great art and skill in about 178, 
this work consists of four parts; in the first part, a Jew shows how the 
Christians have deformed the Messianic ideal; in the second, a Pagan 
establishes the falsity of Jewish Messianism; thirdly, Celsus launches 
a direct attack on Christian faith and morals; and lastly he makes 
a defence of the ruling Paganism. 

Celsus had closely studied the religion he attacked. He had read 
the Scriptures and brought to light seeming contradictions. He was 
also acquainted with the various sects which had perverted Christian 


* Le Christianisme et ? Empire romain, Paris, 1896, p. 55. 
? See G. BAREILLE, in Dict. théol., art. Celse, col., 2090-2100. 
3 See B. Aunk, Le discour's véritable de Celse, Paris, 1878. 
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teaching, and therein he found an argument against the teaching of 
Christ. Like Voltaire, he held Christianity up to ridicule in order to 
destroy it, and was just as unscrupulous in his deformation of texts and 
history. He makes Saint Paul say : “ Mala res est in hac vita sapientia, 
bona autem stultitia”, instead of “Sapientia hujus mundi stultitia est 
apud Deum” (I Cor. 11, 19). Celsus was at the same time a philo- 
sopher, a scholar and a scoffer; but, as G. Bareille * observes, he is 
above all a politician. He wants everyone to follow the religion of his 
country, saying that religious autonomy rightly belongs only to tradi- 
tional and national worship. In this he does but express the opinions 
of the older statesmen of the all-powerful Roman Empire, which 
protected all national religions, but was the implacable enemy of the 
universal tendency of the Church. The simulated contempt of Celsus 
hides his fear. His lengthy diatribe is an unequivocal proof that the 
Church, at the end of the reign of Marcus Aurelius, was a power to be 
counted with, and which the State could not afford to neglect. 


II. JUDAEO-CHRISTIANITY 2. 


ow 


It was the object of the Judaeo-Christians to combine 
faith in Jesus Christ with the observance of the Law of Moses 
(circumcision, sabbath, pure and impure meats) and to 
maintain the Levitical worship in the Temple of Jerusalem, 
which they wished to remain the centre and the moral 
director of the Church. A number of uncompromising 
converts from the Pharisees, gave to all this the force of 
dogma, and asserted that without these observances there 
was no hope of salvation. These were the men who brought 
up the question of circumcision at Jerusalem and Antioch, 
and who constantly contradicted the teaching of Saint Paul, 
even in the farthermost mission fields, especially in Galatia. 
The Apostle called them false brethren. Others of more 
moderate views, who invoked the authority of Saint James 
the Less, did not attempt to dogmatise but remained faithful 
in practice to all the legal prescriptions. They were 
probably the cause of the difference between Saint Peter 
and Saint Paul at Antioch. Lastly, in the writings 
of Saint Paul (Rom. XIV, XVI; Col. Il, 16) may be found 
allusions to a third class of Judaeo-Christians, who were 
_ sticklers for extra-legal observances, proper to the perfect, 
which they borrowed from various philosophical systems 
and religions. This syncretism was chiefly practised by 


1G, BaREILLE, Dict. th., art. Celse, col. 2092-2099. | 
21. Marcuat, Les Judéo-Chrétiens, in Dict. théol., col. 1694-1708 
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those who were easily persuaded by influences foreign to 
pure Judaism. 


After the death of the Apostles and Saint James (d. 62), the Judaeo- 
Christian community carried on with its own particular hierarchy until 
the time of Hadrian. In 61 it was transferred to Pella, where it continued 
to develop the tendencies it already contained. The moderate group 
appear to have remained orthodox. This group is now called the 
Nazarenes. They had already been given this name by Saint Jerome 
and Saint Epiphanius. There was but little difference between their 
doctrine and the common teaching of the Church. They used the whole 
of the Jewish Bible, but their canon of the New Testament was extremely 
succinct. Although not rejecting Saint Paul, they had recourse to very 
few of his writings; for their Gospel they used the Gosfel according to 
the Hebrews, which is identical with the Gospel of the Nazarenes. This 
was not, as has been thought, the original Gospel of Saint Matthew, 
but a Jewish revised version written about the year 100°, Their moral 
teaching had a tendency to strictness. 

The uncompromising attitude of the Judaeo-Christians of the Apos- 
tolic age did not change with the death of the Apostles, and as time 
went on, it gave birth to the heretical sect known later as Ebionites. 
They had a Gospel which they said was according to Saint Matthew, 
but which, as Fr. Lagrange points out, in no way resembles the Gospel 
of the Hebrews of the Nazarenes. It is probably a recasting of the 

ospel of Cerinthus. The accounts of the Holy Childhood and the 
supernatural conception of Jesus, which were denied by the Ebionites, 
were lacking in this Gospel. It has been said that the Ebionites were 
subjected to the influence of Zssenism, but this is far from being proved. 
If this influence was felt at all, it was combined with the Gnosis and 
various other philosophical elements in a syncretist cum Judaeo-Christian 
sect, called A/chasaism after the name of its founder ®. 


Ill. GNOSTICISM 3, 


A). Nature. — At the time of the appearance of Chris- 
tianity, two great questions were attracting attention in the 
Roman Empire: religious aspirations, dissatisfied with official 
mythology were beginning to turn towards the strange 
Eastern religions, and philosophy was beginning to have a 
widespread popularity, due to the diffusion of the language, 
the writings and the schools of the Greeks. A new element 
was thrown into this general ferment by Jewish monotheism 
and Christianity. The importance of this must not be over 
looked. The agitators were quick to seize on it and reshape 


* See Fr. LAGRANGE, ZL’ Hvangile selon les Hébreux, 
(two articles), p. 160-181, 321-349. 

*J. Tixeront, Hist. des Dogmes, 1, 189, sq. 

*G. BaRBILLE, Dict. th., art. Gnosticisme, col. 1434-1467; L. DucHESNE 
Dict. Apol., col. 298-312; J. TIXERONT, Hist. Dogm., 1, p. 192-206, i 
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it to suit the tastes of the period. In our opinion, the Gnostic 
systems are derived from a combination of these four tendencies, 
Gnosticism may be generally defined as an attempt of 


_ philosophers to transform Christianity into a religious philo- 


sophy ; or again, an attempt by the religious-minded to give 
to the mysteries a philosophical explanation, better than that 
supplied by faith. The Guoszs (knowledge) takes the place 
of faith. Later, chiefly in the third century, an orthodox. 
Gnosis attempted to explain the mysteries philosophically, in 
conformity with the faith. But in the second century we find 
only an heretzcal Gnosis seeking to take the place of Revelation, 
There is something splendid about the starting-point of . 
Gnosticism. It consists of two ideas: 1) an eralted idea of 


_ God derived from Jewish monotheism, which is expressed in 


two words indicating His infinite remoteness from nature 
and the hubbub of material beings: the Great Silence (Xty4) 
and the Depth (Bu!és); 2) the zdea of the great inferiority of 
matter, which is considered evil on account of its effects on 
the hearts of men, whom it attracts and corrupts by turning 
them away from God. 

Two urgent problems arise out of this beginning: 1) What 
is the orzgen of the world and of matter? How could a 
perfect God create a being essentially evil? 2) What is the 
source of evil in the world and in man? Was it not created 
as an essential part of nature by God, and is it possible for 
man to be freed from it? 

The Christian faith supplied the solution of these two 
problems : 1. God created the world “ er uzhilo”; 2. The free- 
dom given to man was the cause of evil coming into the 
work of God; it does not emanate from the Will of God, but 
from created beings. Gnosticism was acquainted with these 
éwo solutions, but finding them too szwp/e, it attempted to 
elaborate a more recondite one The countless systems which 
have been developed by the Gnostics have one feature in 
common. They all suppose that between man and God 
there exists an. zztermediary series which bridges the gulf 
between created and uncreated being and allows man more 
easily to attain God. . 

B). Doctrinal summary of Gnosticism’. It is impossible to give 


an idea of each of the infinite variety of Gnostic theories. The main 
outlines of the more outstanding among them are as follows : 


t See G. BAREILLE, Joc. cit.; col, 1459-1463. ° 
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“1. There is but one God; He is quite separate from material beings 
and is called the Silence or the Depth. He is essentially a Power, or a 
Force capable of development and expansion which reveals itself by 
successive emanations. ; 


2, The Aeons are the intermediary beings between God and matter. 
Like God they are eternal, and emanate from Him in couples, male and 
female; these couples form what is called a syzygie. This first syzygie 
is produced directly by God, in Himself and of Himself; it then produces ~ 
a second, which in turn engenders a third, etc. The complete series of 
‘aeons forms the Pleroma. 


3. Proportionally as the aeons recede from God, they become less 
perfect: but in addition to this progressive depravation, a flaw or 
deviation takes place somewhere in the series; one of the aeons goes 
astray and is excluded from the divine pleroma. Cast out into the 
lower world, it peoples it with a fresh series of aeons which partake of 
the evilness of their parent aeon and are of an inferior nature to the 
aeons of the other series. This rejected aeon finally creates man and 
the material world. It is the Demiurge, the God of the Jews, an evil 
genius who must be resisted. 


4. Man, however, is not entirely corrupt. A aivine seed (spark, ray 
or perfume of the higher pleroma) had been detached from the supra- 
sensible world by one of the higher aeons, and introduced into matter 
where it was held prisoner and persecuted by the Demiurge. Men may 
be divided into three classes accordingly as they possess or lack this 
divine spark. a) Those under the influence of the spirit (xvevyatixot) 
possessing the divine element and certain of salvation. 4) The Psychi- 
cists (pvxxot), who were not fully Gnostics, could be saved by the 


gnosis or knowledge. c) Those under the influence of matter (Sdxol) 
had no hope of salvation. 


5. The sole purpose of the Redemption is the deliverance of the 
divine spark lost in matter. One of the first superior aeons was acci- 
dentally united to Jesus from the time of His baptism until His Passion. 
This aeon was only apparently endowed with human nature (Docetism). 
Salvation was not to be obtained through the merits of Christ, but 
through the Gzosis which was manifested in Him. 


6. After the redemption of the divine element and the re-esta- 
blishment of order in the higher worids by the submission of the 
Demiurge, the universal restoration (&noxatdetacig mavtwv) will be 


attained. The material world will be destroyed together with the men 
not destined to salvation. 


7. The various sects derived contradictory moral conclusions 
from this nebulous metaphysics. Some taught that matter, that 
is to say, the body, was to be despised and subjected; others held 
that it could be enjoyed with impunity. The latter were in the 


majority. More often than not, Gnosticism became a school of 
infamous practices. 


C). The history of Gnosticism * has never been adequately 
written. What we know of it is derived from the writings of Saint 


nee 


* See in particular G. BAREILLE, Dict. th., col. 1438-1456. 
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Irenaeus, the Philosophumena (Hippolytus), Saint Epiphanius and 
_ the few remaining fragments of the one-time widespread- Gnostic 
_ literature *. 

Gnosticism dates from the Apostolic times *. - Judaeo-Christian 
syncretism is due in part to its influence. :The first author to have 
redueed it to anything like a compact system would seem to have been 
Simon Magus. He was an educated man who stooped to magic to 
hoodwink the people. But he was chiefly interested in philosophy and 
knew well how to adapt it to his own extremely popular teaching. This 
infamous impostor lived with Helena, a prostitute, whom he made 
a prophetess and with whom he collaborated in his mission for the 
salvation of mankind. This man’s Cosmology and Theogony, and his 
theories concerning man and salvation, make him the true founder of 
Gnosticism. There remain only a few extracts of his work 'Ardoacts 
(Revelation). 

The Gnostic teaching had its first growth in Syria, then in Egypt, 
and lastly throughout the entire Roman Empire, where it took on the 
more scholarly form given to it by Valentinus the Alexandrian. The 
Gnostics may therefore be divided into three groups: the Syrian, the 
Alexandrian and the Valentinian 3. Rt. 


The Syrian Gnosis, closely related to Simon Magus, has three chief 
exponents: 


1. Cerinthus, native of Antioch, spread the doctrine in Asia Minor, 
where, together with the /Vico/aites, he was resisted by Saint John. 


2. Menander, a disciple of Simon, who paid more attention than his 
master to the magical art. 


3. Saturninus or Satornil, the chief exponent of the Syrian Gnosis 
at the beginning of the second century. He invented a number of new 
features, such as the spark of life sent into man by the Father. 


The Alexandrian Gnosis was brought from Antioch by Baszlides. 
He was the author of a theoretical system in which particular importance 
is attached to the zztermediary world, lying between the hyper-cosmic 
world, inhabited by the unknown God, and the sublunary world, the 
abode of man. The intermediary’ world consists of 356 heavens, of 
which the highest is termed the Ogdoad, and the lowest the Hebdomad. 
The head or archon of the Hebdomad is the God of the Jews, creator 
of the world and a prevaricator, like the archon of the Ogdoad and 
possibly many others. 


The Alexandrian Gnosis is also represented by: 
1). Jsidorus, son of Basilides ; 
2). Carpocrates, who reduced immorality to a system; 


t E. DE FAYE in Gnostigues et Gnosticisme, Paris, 1913, places too much 
reliance on these fragments, is somewhat neglectful of the Fathers and shows 
a great partiality for the Gnostics. 

2 Its first origins are so obscure, however, that they are regarded as legendary 
by many critics. 

3 For their writings, see O. BARDENHEWER, Geschichte, I, p. 315-346. 
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3). Valentinus, whose influence was so great that a special paragraph 
will be devoted to him below. 


4). Lastly, a swarm of strangely named secés,; Cainttes, Sethians, and 
above all the OfAztes (so called from the serpent, ogt¢, which enters 
largely into their system): these sects are responsible for a great deal 
of the apocryphal literature; for instance, various Coptic wnitings 
published in the nineteenth century (P2stis-Sophia, published in 1851; 
two writings taken from the Bruce Papyrus, etc.). 

Valentinus carried on the work begun by Basilides. He was not 
perhaps a disciple, but he was acquainted with his doctrine which he 
taught and propagated at first in Hgyfz, his own country, and particu- 
larly at Alexandria. Later he transferred his activities to Rome (from | 
about 135 to 160), where he was excommunicated more than once: he 
finally moved to Cyprus, where, according to Saint Epiphanius, he lost 
the faith entirely. He was clever enough to give to Gnosticism a most 
attractive form and gained many followers, both in the East and in the 
West. The Western writers modified the Docetist teaching and 
claimed that the Saviour possessed a “psychic” body. The better 
known of these writers are Heracleon and Ptolemy, together with the 
Apostate priest, Florinus, who was severely upbraided by Saint Irenaeus. 
The Eastern writers, among other things, taught pure Docetism. The 
most outstanding are 7heodotus, mentioned by Clement of Alexandria, 
and Bardesanes, or at least his disciples, for it would seem that he 
himself was chiefly interested in philosophy, the exact sciences and 
Astrology. Moreover, he was converted, and ranks with Tatian as the 
first great writer in Syriac Christian literature ’. 


D). Marcionism 2 is a tempered form of Gnosticism. 
The authors of this sect are the Syrian, Cerdo, who came to 
Rome as a disciple of Valentinus and whose teaching he 
accepted with the exception of the metaphysics; and, above 
all, Marcion, son of the Bishop of Sinope in Pontus. He was 
a shipowner, but having fallen into sin, he was cast out of 
the Church by his father and came to Rome about 135, 
where he gave a great deal of money to the poor and was 
received into the Church. It was not long, however, before 
he was again cast out of the Church, for he himself was 
teaching heresy under cover of controversy with heretics. 


His doctrine was a reaction against the extreme forms 
of Gnosticism. He retained the substance of Gnosticism, 
however, as may be seen in his Améztheses, a collection of 
texts of the Old and New Testaments which he thought 
were contradictory. In order to explain these contradictions, 


See below, p. 130-131. 

*See G. BAREILLE, of. cit., col. 1453-1456; J. TIxERONT, Hist. Dogm., I, 
p. 206-212; and A. D’ALks, AMarcion, in the Rech. Sc. Relig., 1922, p. 137-168, 
dealing with A. v. HARNACK’s Marcion, Leipzig, 1921. 
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hesrejected the authority of the Old Testament, which he 
asseited to be the work of a rigidly just, cruel and vindictive 
God. He admitted only that part of the Vew Testament 
(Gospel of Saint Luke and ten Epistles of Saint Paul) 
which reveals a good and merciful God. Thus the Gnostic 
dualism and the strictest Docetism remain in his work, 
although in an attenuated form. A rigid moral teaching is 
evident throughout his entire work. 


This Gnosticism, “équipé a la légére”*, was nevertheless extremely 
redoubtable. Marcion made many victims among the faithful and 
merited the name, “Wolf of Pontus”, given him by Tertullian. 
Moreover, he organised a separate Church with a hierarchy which, 
in many places, survived until the fifth century. Since they rejected the 
Old Testament, the Marcionites made use of psalms not contained in 
the Bible. The chief writer of the sect was Afed/es (d. a little after 180), 
who, although he came back to Monism, maintained the gist of the 
founder’s teaching in his “ Syllogisms” (quoted by Saint Ambrose) and 
in ‘his “ Revelations”, which he claimed to have received fromran 
inspired girl named Philumena. 


IV. MONTANISM 2. 


_ While Gnosticism armed itself with speculation and philosophy in 
Opposition to the traditional teaching of the hierarchy, Montanism 
opposed the hierarchy directly by its profession of prophecy. Mon- 
tanism developed especially in Phrygia in Asia Minor in the second 
century, and in Carthage in the third. 

With the advent of the second century, the possessors of the charis- 
matic gifts, so numerous in the primitive Church, had nearly all disap- 
peared. The Phrygian, Montanus, feigned to bring them back. 
Shortly after his baptism he was visited with transports and ecstasies; 
this was in the year 156 according to Saint Epiphanius, or 172 according 
to Eusebius. He announced himself to be the organ of the Holy Ghost. 
He attracted many followers, in particular Maxrimilla and Priscilla, 
who, having left their husbands to follow Montanus, also had visions 
and became leaders of the sect. At first the Montanists desired to 
remain in the Church as a group more perfect than the others. But the 
Phrygian bishops, faced with their strange teaching and the disturbance 
they caused in every country, were obliged to resist them. But they 
continued to spread; in 177 the Church of Lyons, upset by the appea- 
tance of one of them in that town, wrote of it to the Pope, Saint Eleu- 
therius, and to the Churches of Asia. About the beginning of the third 
century they set up separate communities. 


The doctrine of the Montanists may be reduced to two 
heads :1. A third and last Revelation, that of the Paraclete 


iJ. TIXERONT, 207a., ps 210. 
2A. D’Axks, Théologie de Tertullien (Montanisme, p. 434-495). J. TIXERONT, 
Hist. Dogm., I, p. 215-220. P. DE LABRIOLLE, La crise montaniste, Paris, 1913. 
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of whom Montanus is the organ, will complete the Revelation 
of Jesus Christ. Its characteristic will be a more abundant 
effusion of the charismatic gifts. 2. The Second Coming 
is imminent; Christ is soon to appear to reign for a thousand 
years over his people. 

The new revelation was marked by an austere moral 
teaching, and suppressed certain allowances which Christ 
had made out of pity for the weakness of the flesh 
1). Second marriages were forbidden, and perhaps at the 
beginning, even first marriages; 2). fasts were augmented 
in number; 3). lastly, sins committed after baptism were 
not forgiven. The Christians who were faithful to these 
practices were called spirituals (mvevparixot), the others were 
only psychicists (puytxot), as in the Gnostic system. 

Montanism finally split up into different sects. There were Mon- 
tanists according to Proclus, Montanists according to Aeschines, etc. 
The most celebrated sect was that of the Tertullianists. Montanism 
did not disappear entirely until the sixth century. A number of Chris- 
tians of Asia Minor, rather than embrace Montanism, rejected the 
Gospel and Apocalypse of Saint John, in which the manifestations of the 
Holy Ghost are announced. These are the Alogi, who deny the Logos 
preached in the fourth Gospel. Saint Epiphanius numbers them as 


- sect (the 51st on his list), but it would seem that he exaggerated the 
acts. 


V. MILLENARIANISM +. 


Millenarianism was derived from the Jewish belief in the 
temporal reign of the Messias, which by some, had already 
been announced as lasting a thousand years. It was based 
upon a narrow interpretation of the Apocalypse and taught 
that Christ in His glory was to come down on the earth to 
reign for a thousand years among the just; after that would 
come the general resurrection and eternal life. 


This error was fairly widely disseminated, even among the orthodox, 
during the first centuries of the Church. Caius of Rome and Clement 
of Alexandria say that it was fathered by Cerinthus, while Eusebius 
ascribes it to Pafias. In any case it had a widespread popularity in 
Asia Minor where it was assimilated by the Monéanists. Saint Irenaeus 
and Saint /ustin seem to have found it there. ac/antius and probably 
Apollinarius also adopted this teaching. 


eee 


*V. ErMONI, Les phases successives de Verreur millénariste, in Rev. Quest. 
fist. 1901 (t. 70), p. 353-388. Lion Gry, Le millénarisme dans ses origines 
et dans son développement, Paris, 1904. See also J. TIXERONT, Hist. Dogm., 1, 
Pp. 222-225; IF’. VERNET, Dict. th., art. Saint Irénée, col. 2503-2505 and 2507. 
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Millenarianism was chiefly opposed in the East by Origen and 
Dionysius of Alexandria; in the West by the priest, Caius of Rome 
(2nd century) and by Saint Augustine, who, at one time, had professed 
it himself. It was never condemned by the Church since it presented 
but little danger. It disappeared entirely in the fifth century (See the 
authors above mentioned). 


VI. ENCRATISM'. 


Encratism (from éyxoxtete, temperance) was a rigzd moral 
and ascetic doctrine practised by a certain number of 
Christians in the second century. The encratism of Hermas 
is nothing more than the tendency (excellent in itself) to 
impose on everybody the full observance of ordinary Christian 
morality. Other authors, however, went further. They 


‘forbade absolutely, under pain of sin, marriage, and the use 


of meat and wine. 


This ascetism would have been an excellent thing if it had been 
simply a matter of counsel; but it was not long in becoming heretical, 
for in most cases it was based on the Gnostic conception of the essential 
evilness of matter. However, it would not seem that the Christians who 
were attracted by these theories ever constituted a sece in the proper 
sense of the word. The best known representative of heretical encratism 
is Zatzan, who allowed himself to be led into Marcionism (See below 
ch. Iv). Many Encratites gained names for themselves in the calendars 
of the heretics by their special practices of austerity. 


CHAPTER “IT. 


The First Apologists 
of the Second Century. 


SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY (for all the Apologists 2). 


Editions: P. G., 6 (S. Justin, Tatian, Athenagoras, S. Theophilus 
Hermias). Oro, Corpus Apologetarum Christianorum saec. II, 9 vol., 
Jena, 1847-1872. 

Articles and Studies: Principal source, Eusepius, Hist. Ecci., 
chiefly bk. Iv. G. BAREILLE, (Les Peres) Apologistes, in Dict. th., 
col. 1580-1602. J. TIXERONT, Hist. des Dogmes, t. 1, p. 237 sq. 


eG. BAREILLE, Zncraties, in the Dict. th., col. 4-14.. See also J. TIXERONT, 
fiist. Dogut., 1, p. 213-215. : 

- ? The eat iissraphy for each author will be found on the pages where 
his work is discussed. 
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J. Rivikre, Saint Justin et les Apologistes du Il* s., (Collect.: La Pensee 
chrétienne), Paris, 1907. Jntroduction (p. V-XXIX) by P. B. BATIFFOL. 
A. Purecu, Les Apologistes grecs du Il¢ s. de notre ére, Paris, 1912. | 
Mor. FREPPEL, Les Afologistes chrétiens au IT s., 2 vol., Paris, 1860. - 


I. THE APOLOGISTS IN GENERAL. 


The name of Apologists is given to the Christian writers 
of the later second century who worked to achieve a double 
end. On the one hand they sought to prove the innocence 
of the Christians in order to obtain tolerant treatment from 
the public authority, while on the other hand they endea- 
voured to prove the value and truth of their religion in order 
to extend its influence. 


To this end they were not satisfied with only refuting the 
accusations to which the Christians were subjected (atheism, 
illegal worship, banquet of Thyestes, political burden and 
social uselessness). In addition they turned their attack on 
the Pagan stronghold itself, or devoted their talent to proving 
that not only is the Christian religion inoffensive, a respecter 
of established authority, but also perfectly in keeping with 
reason, whose powers it strengthens and completes. It 
follows that their writings consist of apologies properly so 
called, works of controversy and treatises. 

The Apologies are directed either against the Pagans or 
against the Jews. Sometimes the former are addressed to 
a prince or to the senate (this was usually a literary device, 
for the work was usually intended for the public), sometimes 
to the people, to the crowd, and sometimes to one particular 
person, The writings agaznst the Jews were also apologies, 
for there was no one more eager than the Jew to slander the 
Christians and denounce them to the authorities. They 
easily slip into the style of a treatise, however, proving the 
truth of Christianity by means of the Old Testament. 

These works are of considerable importance. They 
represent one of the forms taken by apostolic zea/ in the first 
Christian centuries, They are a éestimony to the faith, and 
even more to Christian life, in a time when every Christian 
was called to be a hero. Moreover, from a purely literary 
point of view, these writings are superior to those of the 
Apostolic Fathers. Their authors were as a rule better 
educated and were often philosophers. So they remained 
after their conversion, when they put their philosophy at the 
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service of their faith, Christianity did not become hellenised, 

as some have held, but philosophy was Christianised. 

Their initiative in this respect had enormous consequences. 
These diverse features, which are.all so strongly brought 

out in the strong personality of Saint Justin, are found in the 

majority of the Apologists. For their better understanding it 

_ is important to remember that their purpose was above all to 
insist on points of contact between Christianity and reason, 
and to present the former as a form of wisdom. Their 
silence on certain points of dogma must not be regarded as 
a negation of those truths. Tatian, in his Dzscourse to the 
Greeks, only speaks of the Word, and does not cite Jesus, 
although this most certainly cannot be put down to ignorance. 
.Minutius Felix does not even name the Word. Not all 
these writers possessed Saint Justin’s ingenuous and magni- 
ficent confidence in the power of truth and its simple affir- 
mation. They thought they could bring the Pagans to it by 
degrees. Moreover, their theological terminology was not yet 
perfect and certain of their expressions must not be too 
closely examined ; their doctrine, however, is most orthodox, 
and they err grievously who would make of them the fore- 
runners of Arius ?. 

It is their teaching regarding the Word which has aroused 
the most opposition. Yet they clearly affirm: 1) That the 
Word is God; 2) that He existed before all created being and 
was engendered; 3) that He is really dzstinct from the Father 
although zot separated from Him?. But their teaching, if it 
is to be properly understood, must be envisaged in accordance 
with their philosophical tendencies. They are accustomed 
to consider the Word as the organ of Creation and of Reve- 
lation ; thus they usually think of “ Him and all that concerns 
Him, only in relation to the created world”; relating to the 
Creation “even His eternal generation, as if the Word had 
only been engendered in order to be a Creator” 3. Given 
this view, it is easy to understand why this generation is 
presented as a work due to the free will and the power of 
the Father 4,and why they suppose the Son to be subordinate 
to the Father, not only as regards his origin, but also as 


1]. TrxERONT, Hist. Dogm., 1, p. 246-257. E 

2S. Justin, Dial., ch. 56-62; THEOPH., Avtol., 11, 22; TATIAN, Dise., 5; 
ATHEN., Sufpl., 10. 

3J. TIXERONT, Hzst. Dogmt., 1, p. 251-252. 

4 See in particular S. Justin, Dialog., ch. 61, 127, 128. 
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regards his instrumental activity in Creation and Revelation. 
But it must not be thought that the Word is instrumental 
in these actions because of an inferiority of nature ; the reason 
is that it was willed as such in the dvine economy. Similarly 
there should be no difficulty in grasping the famous distinc- 
tion formulated by S. Theophilus of Antioch' between the 
two states in the Word: that of the zzzate Logos (Asyo¢ 
év8.éAetos) or the Word in the bosom of the Father, and that 
of the uttered Logos (AGyos mpopogtxd¢). It would be wrong 
to take these expressions too literally, and especially to 
regard the innate Logos as no more than an attribute of God. 
No doubt He is often termed the power of reason (Aoy:xy 
duvajuts) Or again vous, godvacts; but the “ other” Word which 
is evidently personal also receives the same designation 2. 
In the Creation the Word is uttered, or, as Tatian and 
Athenagoras put it, the Word advances; this is not to be taken 
as meaning that He is engendered in the proper sense of the 
term, but that at the moment of the Creation a new modality 
is manifested in Him which reveals Him to the world. 

There is yet another point in the doctrine of the Apologists 
which would have been better understood had more attention 
been paid to their point of view. At first sight it would 
seem that Saint Justin and Tatian deny the natural immor- 
tality of the soul, and consider immortality only as a privilege 
of the good, or a punishment for the wicked. Their sole 
reason for this was their identification of natural immortality 
with the immortality which is proper to God alone3. These 
few examples should suffice to show what prudence is neces- 


sary in examining any accusation of heterodoxy brought 
against these authors. 


II. QUADRATUS 4. 


Quadratus (Kodpdto¢) is the first known Apologist. He was an 
Athenian. ‘“ Greece”, says Bardenhewer, “ was the cradle of Christian 


apologetics in the second century, and the genius of the Greeks set its 
mark on them”. 


*S. THEOPHILUS OF ANTIOCH, Ad Autol., 11 10, 22. It is possible that this 


sal ec may be prior to Theophilus, although it is found for the first time in his 
work, 


* See also SAINT JUSTIN, Déalog., 61, 72, 
3J. TIXERONT, of. cit., p. 259. 


* ROUET DE JOURNEL, Enchiridion patristicum (1922), p. 30. 
Hist. Ecel., tv, ch. 3. ~ [roaslt Oa es ere 
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___ Eusebius, who is the source of our information, says that he-sent-to 
_ Hadrian (117-138) “a discourse containing the apology of our religion”. 
_ This was probably during the Emperor’s’ stay in Athens in 124. This 
_ writing was in the hands of Eusebius, who in order to proveits great 
“age quotes a passage in which Quadratus affirms that certain persons 
-who were either resuscitated or cured by Jesus still lived in his own 
‘times. This is all that remains to us of the first apology. It is possible 
that Quadratus, as Eusebius declares, was a disciple of the Apostles. 
In-another place he speaks of a prophet bearing the same name who 
lived in Asia Minor. This also may be the same man. It is more 
difficult to accept Saint Jerome’s declaration that he was a bishop of 
Athens at the same time that Dionysius was bishop of Corinth. 


III. ARISTIDES +, 


_, Eusebius rounds off his chapter on Quadratus with the 
following words: “ Aristides also, a faithful disciple of our 
religion, has left an Apology of the faith dedicated_to 
Hadrian. His writing has also been kept by many, even to 
these times”. This writing was lost from the time of 
Eusebius until it was discovered in 1899 by Rendel Harris, 
translated into Syriac in a manuscript belonging to the 
Greek monastery of Sinai. Shortly afterwards it was also 
found by A. Robinson, written almost entirely in Greek in 
the life of Saznuts Barlaam and Joasaph (or Josaphat) wrongly 
attributed to Saint John Damascene?. Here the apology 
of Aristides is put into the mouth of Nachor, one of the 
characters in this famous legend, which in reality is no other 
than a Christian adaptation of the Hindoo life of Buddha. 
The original text of this Apology has not yet been 
discovered, 

The author introduces himself as an “Athenian philosopher”, He 
then develops a thesis based on the idea of God, which is given as 
a criterion of the truth of the Christian religion. He proceeds as follows: 

That God exists is proved by the existence of the world and the 
order that is apparent therein. ‘This God is eternal, impassible and 


perfect (ch. 1). iM 

But, among the four groups of men of whom mankind is composed, 
i. e. Barbarians, Greeks (including Egyptians and Chaldees), Jews and 
Christians, the Christians alone have a right 1dea of God and render 
Him a worship truly worthy of Him (ch. 2). 


? Edition: R. Harris, A. RoBInson, in Zexts and Studies, t.1. Studies: 
G. BAREILLE, Dict. th., art. Aristide, col. 1864-1867. M. Prcarp, L’ Afologie 
@ Aristide, Paris, 1892. . : 

2 See the Bollandist VAN DEN Gueryn’s study in Dict. th., art. Barlaam et 
Josaphat, col. 410-416. 
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The following chapters (3-16) prove these assertions : a) the Barbarians 
adore only i ne or famous warriors (3-7); 4) the Greeks 
(ch. 8-13) worship corrupt gods; ¢) the Jews (ch. 14) have often given 
more honour to angels than to God; @) the Christians (ch. 1 5-16) on 
the contrary, know and honour God in a becoming manner; this is 
proved especially by the life that they lead, a life possessing an uncon- 
tested moral superiority. 

Conclusion (ch. 17): Cease to persecute the Christians and be con- 
verted to their teaching! The treatise is brought to an end with a fine 
description of Christian life, which in many ways resembles the Didache 
and above all, the Epistle to Diognetus. 


The outstanding points in this writing are, firstly, the 
idea of God which underlies the whole treatise, and, secondly, 
the argument drawn from the moral superiority of Chris- - 
tianity. 

Celsus, who was acquainted with this apology, found in it 
many of the arguments he used against the Jews, and also 
certain features which he used in order to scoff at Providence. 
He was easily refuted by Origen. 

The writing of Aristides, although lacking in style and 
literary devices, reveals a penetrating and steadfast intel- 
ligence. According to Eusebius, it was addressed to 
Hadrian, but recent critics think it was addressed to Anto- 


ninus, for judging by the superscription it was composed 
about the year 140. 


IV. ARISTO OF PELLA *, 


Maximus the Confessor (7th cent.) affirms that the first apology 
directed against the Jews was the “ Discussion between Jason and 
Pupiscus concerning Christ”. Jason is a Judaeo-Christian and Papiscus 
an Alexandrian Jew. It is not known whether these persons were real 
or fictitious. 

“ By passages of the Old Testament, by his clearness in showing 
that the prophecies were accomplished in Jesus Christ, by the sweet and 
tempered strength with which he strives against the stubbornness of his 
questioner, Jason is able to convince Papiscus. The Holy Ghost 
descends into the heart of Papiscus who admits the truth, and moved 
by the fear of the Lord, by the grace of the Lord Himself, he believes 
in Jesus Christ, the Son of God, and asks Jason to give him the seal of 
life, that is to say, baptism” 3, 

Celsus despised this treatise, which he said was a tissue of absurdities. 
Origen, although recognising that it had not the worth of many other 
works in defence of the faith, did not hesitate to defend it. It is worth 


* Hist. Eccl., 1V, 3. See also HIERon., De virds tllust., 20. 
*G. BAREILLE, Dict. th., art. Ariston, col. 1867-1869. 
*G. BAREILLE, of. cit., col. 1868. 
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noting that in this work appears for the first time the famous argument 
from the prophecies which is well calculated to make an impression 
on the rightminded and sincere Jew. Saint Justin states the same 
argument with greater force in his Dialogue with Tryphon. 

Aristo’s work is lost. A fragment retained by Saint Jerome reveals 
that one of the objections made by the Jews against the Christians was 
that Christ died on the cross; the mystery of the Saviour’s abasement 


_ was more than they could understand. 


We know that later controversialists made use of it, notably Zvagrius 
(5th cent.) in his “ Altercatio Simonis judzi et Theophili christiant” 
but we are not able to say to what extent. The date of composition 


V. EPISTLE TO DIOGNETUS*, 


This little anonymous treatise is really the first outstanding 


_ work of early Christian literature. Nothing is known of its 


author? nor of Diognetus to whom it is addressed. It may 
be that the latter was the Stoic philosopher, Diognetus, one 
of the preceptors of Marcus Aurelius. The older authors 
had no knowledge of this writing and it was published for 
the first time by H. Estienne in 1591 after a thirteenth or 
fourteenth century document, which was later destroyed in 


‘the bombardment of Strasburg in 1870. It certainly dates 


from between the first and the fourth centuries since the 
persecutions are mientioned in ch. 5-6. It should probably 
be ascribed to the second century, for it describes the main 
features of that period; the fervent life of the faithful, the 
violent hatred of fanatical Pagans, and the bitter scorn of 
the Jews. Its author has often been thought to be one of 
the Apostolic Fathers. 

Judging by his work, the author was a highly educated 
man. Like Saint Justin, he was a kindly, sympathetic and 
zealous Christian, but much superior to him as a writer. In 
many ways the epistle resembles the best type of classical 
literature. It reveals a great delicacy of feeling, clarity of 
thought, lively and methodical development, brilliance of 
language and purity of metaphor. 


t Edition: P G. 2, 1167-1186. F. X. Funk, Patres apostolict, (1901), 
p. 390-413. Studies: see P. Gopet, Diognéte in Dict. th., col. 1366-1369. 

2 It has been ascribed, but without sufficient evidence, to St. Justin. The 
Abbé H. Doutcer has attempted to show that it was the work of Aristides, 


and pointed out a number of interesting similarities with that author’s apology. 


Rev. Quest. Hist., 1880, t. XXVIII. 
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The Epistle to Diognetus consists of only ten chapters. Some 

editions add two more chapters which are undoubtedly due to another 

pen. The author answers three questions put to him by Diognetus: 


a). Why do the Christians separate themselves from the Pagans and 
the Jews? (ch. 2-4); 


6). How do they live among themselves? (ch. 5-7); 
c). Why did Christianity make such a tardy appearance? (ch. 8-9). 


a). The Pagan worship, which was given to inanimate idols (wood, 
clay, stone or metal), is an offence to God, and the Jewish worship, 
although rendered to the True God, is too material and uncouth to 
honour Him properly (ch. 2-4); 


b). The Christians live in this world as though they were in it but 
not of it. Their country is everywhere and yet nowhere. They submit 
to persecution and by so doing accomplish their mission. They draw 
a blessing on the whole of mankind. They are the sou/ of the world. 
As the flesh abhors the soul which hinders its pleasures, so the world 
detests Christians. This Christian life, so elevated and so pure, has its 
source in the revelation given by Christ (ch. 5-7); 


_ @). God sent His Redeemer so late that men might feel more 
deeply their corruption and their powerlessness (ch. 8-9). 

To conclude (ch. 10) the author shows that it is because God‘has so 
loved the world that the Christians in their turn are become “ emulators 
of God” in charity, especially with regard to their neighbour; for such 
men the stake has no terrors. 


GHAPTER “IIT. 
Saint Justin. 


SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY (to complete that of Chapter 11) 


Editions: L. PauriGNy, Les Apologies (Coll. Text. e¢ Documents), 


Paris, 1904; G. ARCHAMBAULT, Le Dialogue avec Tryphon (same 
collection), 2 vol., Paris, 1909. 


Studies: G. Barby, (Saint) Justin, in Dict. th., col. 2228-2277. 
M. J. LAGRANGE, O. P., Saint Justin (Coll. Les Saints), Paris, 1914. 
L. FEDER, O. S. B., Justins des Mértyrers Lehre von Jesus Christus, 
Friburg im B., 1906 (important dogmatic study). A. BERY, Saint Justin, 
sa vie, sa doctrine (Coll. Science-Rel.), Paris, 1911. MGR. FREPPEL, 


Saint Justin, Paris, 1860. B. AUBE, Saint Justin, philosophe et martyr. 
Paris, 1861. : 


I. LIFE OF SAINT JUSTIN—HIS CHARACTER. 


Our information on the life of Saint Justin is furnished 
chiefly by Saint Justin himself in the “Déalogue with 
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Tryphon” (Prologue) and in his two “ Apologies”. The 


_ Dialogue opens with an account of his own conversion 
(ch. 1-8). A relation of his death is given in the “ Acta 
SS. Justini et Soctorum”, which is of undoubted authenticity 


and dates from the end of the second century. 

Saint Justin was born at Flavia Neapolis (Naplouse, 
Sichem) in the middle of Palestine, at the beginning of the 
second century (100-110). His parents were Pagan colonists, 
probably of Latin origin. He himself was brought up as 
a Pagan, and while yet young felt himself attracted to the 
study of philosophy. This was not due to mere intellectual 


curiosity, but to a hidden aspiration to perfect truth, to God. 


in 


This attraction was destined to lead him to Christianity. 


‘Although the dialogued account of the development of his 


ideas may be artificially arranged as regards details, it is 
undoubtedly exact in essentials. - 

A first, Justin sat at the feet of a Szozc, but as he learnt 
nothing new about God, he soon left him. A Pertpatetic 
disgusted him after a few lessons, by asking for a fee; this is 
something unworthy of a true philosopher. Neither was he 
pleased by a Pythagorean who refused to teach him anything 
until he should have learned music, astronomy and geometry. 
Finally a Platonzst arrived on the scene from Naplouse and 
for some time delighted Justin. His soul was seduced by 
the contemplation of ideas: he would go away into desert 
places near the sea in order to delight in the truth which 
he had found at last. It was by the sea, probably at 
Caesarea of Palestine, and not at Ephesus, that Christianity 
was finally revealed to him by an old man who showed him 
how much was wanting in philosophy, even in that of Plato. 
Following the advice of his new master whom, by the way, 
he never saw again, he read the prophets and the preaching 
of Christ and was soon convinced “ that this Christian philo- 
sophy alone, was sure and profitable”. He was converted, 
and from that moment began to lead the life of a true phi- 
losopher: “that is why and how I became a philosopher ”, 
he says to Tryphon. 

After his baptism he became a zealous apostle of the 
new philosophy. Persuaded that “to be able to speak the 
truth and yet to remain silent is to draw down the anger of 
God” (Dial. Lxxx11), he gave his whole life, even though 
a layman, to the defence and the teaching of Christianity. 


The date of his conversion must be placed about the year 130, 
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for sometime between 132 and 135 we find him at Ephesus 7, 
where he had a discussion with the Jew, Tryphon, which 
resulted in the writing of his great work, the “ Dzalogue with 
Tryphon” about 155. Twice at least he came to Rome. 
According to the Acts of his martyrdom, it would seem that 
he spent all the latter part of his life there, with the exception 
of one absence of unknown length. He always thought of 
himself as a philosopher, and, like other philosophers, he 
opened in Rome a school to teach his doctrine, something 
after the manner of the celebrated catechetical school of 
Alexandria. 

It is probably while he was in Rome about 152, that he 
sent the Emperor his famous plea in favour of the Chris- 
tians. His loyalty and courage are marvellously felt in the 
very first lines: “To the Emperor... Antoninus Pius... and 
to Verissimus (Marcus Aurelius) his son, philosopher... to the 
Roman Senate and to all the Roman people, in favour of 
men of all races who are unjustly hated and persecuted, 
Justin, son of Priscus... one from: among them, addresses this 
discourse and this plea”. One from among them, st¢ adtov 
ov: few words in all the early literature have more power to 
move, says A. Puech?. A few years later (the end of the 
reign of Antoninus, 132-161, or the beginning of that of 
Marcus Aurelius, 161-180), Saint Justin wrote a second 
apology, inspired by the new atmosphere created by the 
personality of the Emperor-philosopher, whose influence had 
already been greatly felt during the last years of Antoninus 3. 
The following circumstance gave rise to it. A Christian 
woman separated herself from a debauched husband. The 
latter denounced Ptolemy, his wife’s catechist, and Urbicus, 
the Prefect of Rome, had him arrested and executed, together 
with two of his companions. This so exasperated Justin that 
he again protested, to the rulers and to the Senate, against 
these injustices, and. again proclaimed the innocence of the 
Christians. 

In this second apology (ch. 3) he makes reference to the 
Cynic philosopher, Crescens, whom he accuses of immorality 
and ignorance. Crescens never forgave him, Although it is 
not related in the “ Acts”, it was probably this Crescens who 


* During the Jewish war (132-135) caused by the revolt of Bar-Cochba. 
2 A. Purcn, Les Apologistes, p. 52-53. : 
* LAGRANGE, of. cit., p. 70. 
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denounced Saint Justin and caused him to be condemned to 
death about 165-166, together with six other Christians. 
Before becoming a martyr, he had led the life of an apostle 
and a saint: “ The warmth of Saint Justin’s convictions, the 
nobility of his character and the perfect straightforwardness 
of his behaviour have always been a subject of admiration ”, 
declares J. Tixeront?, and Father Lagrange holds him up 

as “the patron of upright, sincere and valiant souls” 2. 


II. WORKS OF SAINT JUSTIN. 
A). General Description of his Works. 


The two Apologies, the Dialogue with Tryphon and frag- 
ments of the Resurrection are the only authentic works of 
Saint Justin that remain. 


In addition, the titles of various other works which have been lost 
are known to us: Saint Justin himself mentions (Apol. xXvi, 8) the 
“ Treatise against Heresy”, and Saint Irenaeus (Adv. Haer.) quotes a 
“ Treatise against Marcion” which may only have been a part of the 
preceding work. Eusebius mentions five others (Hist. Eccl. Iv, 18): 
1) Discourse to the Greeks; 2) Exhortation to the Greeks; 3) Treatise on 
the Divine Monarchy, 4) The Psalmist; 5) Treatise on the Soul. 

Many other works which have been attributed to Saint Justin are 
certainly not authentic. Three of them bear the same titles as certain 
of the treatises mentioned by Eusebius: Discourse to the Greeks ;— 
Exhortation to the Greeks ;—Treatise on Monarchy. They date from the 
end of the second or the beginning of the third century’. The seven 
others bearing his name in the complete edition 4 of his works, have been 
variously attributed by the critics. Their titles are as follows: 1) Leder 
to Zenas and Serenus; 2) Exposition of Orthodox Faith; 3) Refutation 
of certain Aristotelean Theses; 4) Answers to the Orthodox; 5) The 
Christian’s Questions to the Gentiles; 6) Questions to the Gentiles;'7) The 
Epistle to Diognetus. 


From a strictly literary point of view, Saint Justin’s work 
leaves a great deal to be desired. The chief fault of his 
composition is the absolute lack of logical order and method 
in the unfolding of his ideas. No doubt that in each of his 
writings he has a definite end in view, but instead of making 

‘straight for it, he digresses, lays unnecessary stress on 
accessory ideas, and even breaks off certain arguments only 


t Précis de Patrologie, p. 46. 

® Op. cit., p. 203. i 

* P. G., 6, 241-326. It is very probable that it was these apocryphal works 
with which Eusebius was acquainted and which he wrongly attributed to Saint 
Justin. See G. Barpy, Daéct. th., 1. c., col. 2240. 

4 P. G., 6, 1183-1564. 
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to continue them later. Such being the case, any analysis of 
his work is not easy, and authors are far from being agreed 
as to the right divisions. Although his style is somewhat 
drab and sometimes incorrect, lacking elegance and distinc- 
tion, it is noteworthy for its clarity and simplicity. Many 
passages are characterised by the warmth and life given 
to them by the writer’s apostolic zeal and his ardour in 
discussion. 


B). The Dialogue with Tryphon* is a good example of the method 
employed by Saint Justin and the arguments he developed in his con- 
troversy with the Jews. The discusssion with the Jew of Ephesus, which 
forms the main outline, would appear to be an historical fact, even 
though some of the details are fictitious. We cannot be sure that 
Tryphon is Tarphon, the celebrated Rabbi, one of the lights of Judaism, - 
often mentioned in the Mischna, and who died in 135. It is very 

_ possible, however, that Saint Justin did intend this personage, even 
though he was not personally acquainted with him, since, as Lagrange 
says, Tarphon in no way represented the Hellenist but rather the 
Palestinian Rabbi, whose whole ideal was contained in Tradition and in 
the Law. Saint Justin endeavours to prove to him that Jesus was the 
Messias, and his religion was true. 

The work, dedicated to an unknown person, Marcus Pompeius, 
consists of 142 chapters. The dialogue is supposed to last for two days 
and thus divides the treatise artificially into two parts: chapters 1-73 
correspond to the first day, and chapters 74-142 to the second. The 
author was content to make this superficial division “ the skeleton of his 
work”; probably he did but follow the rhetorical rulings laid down in 
the schools of the period. 

The 1st Part (ch. 1-73), with the exception of the prologue (ch. 1-8), 
is chiefly concerned with two ideas: 1. the decay of the ancient Law and 
its precepts; it is to be replaced by the Law of Jesus Christ, which 
extends to all peoples, dominates all ages and is obligatory for all 
(ch. 10-42); 2. the pre-existence of Christ, the identity of the Logos with 
the God who appeared to the patriarchs of the Old Testament, who 
spoke to the prophets and was made man in the virginal womb of Mary 
(43-73). The development of these ideas, however, is frequently inter- 
rupted by digressions on the wickedness of the Jews (16-17), on the two 
comings (30-39), (which latter is itself interrapted by another on the false 
brethren, (35-36), the precursor (49-52), the Mosaic rites (67), similarities 
of worship due to the devil (69-70), mutilation of the Sacred Text (71-73). 

The 2nd Part (74-142) begins by taking up again the second subject 
of the preceding part, and in chapters 74-108 proves that the prophets 
pocsoned and testified that Jesus Christ is the Son of God. The latter 

alf of this part is clearly dominated by the doctrine of the calling of 
the Gentiles (109-142): “Christian society, the work of the Apostles, is 
verily the race which was promised to Abraham and which is heir to 
all the promises of the Old Testament”. The Dialogue concludes with 
wishes for the conversion of Tryphon and his friends (142). 


* P. G., 6, 471-800. Special edition, G. ARCHAMBAULT, op. ctt. 
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It is important to note the attitude adopted by saint 
_ justin and the other orthodox authors when dealing with 
the Jews. Unlike Marcion who burnt the bridges between 
the Synagogue and the Church, he always looked on the Old 
Testament as a preparation of the New and endeavoured to 
show that it was the prophets’ divinely inspired task to 
_ prepare the way for Christian teaching?. But Tryphon was 
not converted. He took the prophecies one by one and 
applied them to Old Testament characters, or else denied 
that they were fully realised in Jesus. He was at least 
straightforward enough to admit that Justin had presented 
an attractive doctrine in a restrained and moderate manner. 


C). The Apologies are not works of art consisting of distinct parts 
neatly dovetailed together. Nevertheless in the first Apology” three 
- series of ideas may be perceived in ch. 1 to 20; 21 to 60; 61 to 68. 


1. The first series (1-20) tends directly to exonerate the Christians 
of the crimes of which they were accused. 1) After having announced 
his purpose (1-3), Saint Justin proves that their name alone is syno- 
nymous with honesty. He juggles with the etymology of yotctiavds 
to show that it derives not only from yotstos, Christ, but also from 
yenstoc, honest (ch. 4). 2) They are not Atheists, but the worship of 
idols is absurd (5-9). 3) They are honest and loyal, as is especially 
proved by their worship and the moral teachings of Christ (10-17). 
4) The resurrection of the dead, motive of good morality, is not impos- 
sible to admit, even for the Pagans (18-20). 


z. The second series of ideas (21-60) compares Paganism with 
Christianity and shows positively the superiority of the latter: 1) The 
often shameful Pagan fables, their debauched practices, their magic and 
corruption, render them far inferior to the Christians (21-29). 2) The 
Messianic prophecies prove the Divinity of Christ; Saint Justin places 
great confidence in this proof and develops it at length (30-52); “ We 
hope that this proof will appear to you to be both convincing and 
decisive ”, he declares ingenuously to the Emperors (30). 3) Lastly, 
having noted that the prophecies call even the Gentiles to the Christian 
faith, he shows that Paganism, and in particular the Pagan Philosophers, 
including the divine Plato, have plundered what is best in the Bible 
and in the prophets (53-60). 

3. As a conclusion (61-68) he finds it necessary to prove to the 
Emperors that the practices of the Christians are in no way immoral: 
“if we were to omit this point from our exposition we would appear 
to be in the wrong” (61). He therefore explains the ceremony of 
Christian initiation which he calls illumination (gwtepds). After 
a last reference to Pagan and diabolical similarities, and to the blindness 
of the Jews (62-64), he reveals to the public, for the first time, the sacred 
rites of the Eucharistic sacrifice which was celebrated in the Sunday 


7G. Barby, loc. cét., col. 2237. 
2 P. G., 6, 327-440, Edition spéciale, L. PAUTIGNY, of. cz. 
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assemblies (65-67), and brings his work to an end with a magnificent 
apostrophe to the Emperors: “ We say to you that you shall not escape 
from the future judgment of God if you persevere in your injustice. 
As for ourselves, we cry; may God’s will be done”! Saint Justin 
attached to his Apology the rescript of Hadrian to Minucius Fundanus. 
Its authenticity is admitted by sound critics *. 


The 2nd Apology?: 1. First, Saint Justin protests against the 
injustice of Urbicus (ch. 1-2) and denounces the calumnies of the Cynic, 
Crescens, whose immorality he reveals in chapter 3. 


2. He answers an ironical question of the Pagans (Why do not the 
Christians kill themselves in order to go to God more quickly?) by 
a condemnation of suicide (ch. 4), and explains why God does not 
deliver them from their persecutors (ch. 5-7). 


3. He shows that the moral doctrine of the Christians is far more 
elevated than even that of the Stoics, and that their conduct is blameless 
(ch. 8-13). It is here in chapters 8, 10, 13, that he develops at length 
his new and original doctrine of the Seminal Word (Adyos omepyattxog) 
of which the name alone was borrowed from Stoicism. 


4. Lastly, he asks the Emperors to favour his demands and ordain 
that only regular proceedings should be taken against the Christians 
(ch. 14-15). 


III. DOCTRINE OF SAINT JUSTIN. 


It is possible, with Father Lagrange, to consider Saint 
Justin as a phzlosopher, as a theologian and as a doctor of 
the Catholic Church. Were, however, we will pay more 
attention to the first aspect of his doctrine, since it is that 
which best characterises his apologetical method. 


A). Saint Justin, the philosopher. Saint Justin was 
a philosopher. He was proud of this title, but we know in 
what sense it should be taken after his conversion. It was 
then that philosophy became for him no other than Chris- 
tianity itself. Nevertheless, in dealing with religion he did 
not hesitate to use the matter of the profane philosophies. 
In using this method he showed himself to be a pioneer, 
especially as regards the doctrine of the Logos. In order 
to judge of the novelty of this method it would be well to 
remember the meaning of the Logos in Greek philosophy. 

1, The Logos in philosophy *. The word Logos (Adyo¢ word, 


reason) occupied an important place in the ancient philosophy, long 
before it was adopted by Christian theology. 


*P. ALLARD, Le christianisme et l’empire romain, Paris, 1897, p. 41-43. 

2 P. G., 6, 441-470. Special Edition, L. PAUTIGNY, of. cit. 

* J. LeBreton, Les origines du dogme de la Trinité, Paris, 1910, p. 41-73; 
183-205. M. J. LaGRANGE, Revue Bibligque, 1923, two articles. 
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Fferaclitis (6th cent.) seems to have been the first to give the name 


_of Logos to a certain permanent principle of order and stability in the 


' material or rational world. This principle never transcended matter: 


it was fire. 
Neither Plato nor Av7stotle ever spoke of it. It was only later that 
the Platonic zzzelligible world, the model and principle of the sensible 


world, came to be identified with the Logos; and this was also long 


after Stoicism had similarly seen in the Logos the Aristotelean con- 


ception of nature; a principle of movement and of life which always 


acts in view of an end to be attained and does nothing in vain. The 
Logos played a predominating part in Stoicism and Neo-Platonism. 

As pantheists the Stoics admitted no principle transcending the 
universe ; the latter was perfectly sufficient to itself and found in itself 
the force which moved it, and the /aw which directed it. The Logos 
was this immanent principle of order and life; the soul of the world, the 
supreme reason of what has been, is, and will be; it was often called 
Aoyos oteppatixds inasmuch as it was a seed from which the world 


- originated, and the vital force which animates it. As well as being the 


source, it was also the end in which all individual beings were finally 
lost and annihilated. The Logos of the Stoics was God, or Zeus; the 
father of the gods. 

The doctrine of the Logos was popularised by Stoicism, which was 
the philosophy favoured by most people; it was even taken up by the 
disciples of Plato, who distinguished God from the world and made 
of Him a transcendent Being. “In this system”, says Fr. Lagrange, 
* it naturally had to be more or less identified with God, like His 
reason, or His speech or word; as His veasoz, it became the centre of 
the divine ideas, the ideal cause of the world; as His word, it became 
the instrument God uses for creation and government”*. Plutarch has 
best described this Neo-platonician Logos with its two characters 
of zdea and imstrument which take the place of the /aw and force of 
Stoic monism. It is no longer of itself a principle of life, but only of 
order and harmony. It exists outside God in individual beings, 
chiefly in man in whom God has planted partial Acyot, divine seeds, 
principles of order. 

The Greek Jews? in their turn accepted the doctrine of the Logos 
and adapted it to their Monotheism. This was chiefly the work of 
Philo. “Philo, a Platonician tinged with Stoicism and a resolute 
Monotheist adopted the Logos, but in the Platonician sense of exemplary 


and instrumental cause of the world. As he had a tendency to give 


such an elevated idea of God that God almost became an abstraction, 
he found in the Logos a useful intermediary which exempted God from 
any contact with the world and those upright souls who were not yet pure 
enough to attain to the contemplation of the sovereign good. Having 
searched the Scriptures in order to discover the part played by the 
Logos, he identified it with the Angel of the Great Apparitions. As the 
first-born of God and empowered to speak to men in His name, the 
Logos was God, and Philo did not flinch from using this term. But if 


1S. Justin, p. 159. 
2 LEBRETON, of. cét., p. 183-205. 
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one would grasp its personality, it slips away. The ray sent forth from 
the sun returns to its source, or separates itself from it altogether” *. 


Neo-Stoicism, represented by Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius, 
was chiefly given to the study of moral problems. d/arcus Aurelius, 
however, who made a greater effort than the others to understand the 
world and the destiny of man, based his ideas on the old Stoic teaching 
of the Logos. He was decidedly a Monist, says Lebreton, and thought 
of the Logos only as the /aw of the world, an inexorable force, sweeping 
all before it and sacrificing anything that stood between it and its end. 
It is the usiversal mind from which emanate all human souls and into 
which they enter again at death. “Thou art born a part of the whole”, 
writes Marcus Aurelius in his Thoughts, Iv, 14, “thou wilt disappear in 
the being that engendered thee, or rather, thou wilt enter again, after 
thou hast suffered a change, into its seminal reason”. 


2. Saint Justin’s philosophy. Saint Justin’s treatment 
of the doctrine of the Logos is all the more interesting 
inasmuch as he was probably the first among the Christian 
orthodox writers to give a clear exposition of this great 
philosophical concept. Saint John of course had already 
used the term Logos in the prologue of his Gospel, but can 
we be sure that he took it in the meaning that was given to 
it by the philosophers?? It is a vexed question. Many 
Catholic writers have not hesitated to affirm that he did 
so. Some consider the prologue as an invitation to Greek 
thinkers, “an answer to the desires of Greek souls ” who had 
been attracted by a certain theory of the Logos but had not 
found satisfaction in it3. Others say that Saint John was 
not immune to Alexandrian influence in adopting the ¢erm 
Logos. They recognise, however, that as regards the sense 
of the word, it is the Biblical tradition which predominates 
in Saint John and not Greek speculation, which has left its 
mark more especially in the writings of Philo4 In his 
recent commentary on the Gospel according to Saint John, 
Father Lagrange 5 takes the view that Saint John was in no 
way directly zzfluenced by the Alexandrian school, and that 
he did not even have the intention of opposing a contem- 
porary theory which was regarded as dangerous. Apart 
from inspiration and the revelation of God, of which Saint 


* LAGRANGE, 7d7d., p. 159. 

? With the exception of the prologue, where it is given four times, this word 
is only found in the Afoc., x1x, 13, and 1 Zp. Joan., 1, 1. 

3 P. ROUSSELOT, in Christus, (edit. 1916), p. 1017-1018. 

4 J. LeBRETON, in Ovigines du dogme dela Trinité, Paris, 1910, p. 388-389 
and p. 515, sq. (Note I). 

5 Paris, 1925, p. CLXXVII-CLXXXIV, and p. 28-34. 
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John was the authorised channel, the Bible was his true and 
_ only source. The very word Logos was directly derived, not 
only as regards the term but also as regards the idea, from 
the Book of Wzsdom and Saint Paul. If this is the case 
(and Fr. Lagrange’s demonstration is as convincing as it is 
supple and varied), Sazu¢ Justin's originality is obvious. 
_ He was really the first to stretch out his hand to those who 
were steeped in the Greek philosophy and its doctrine of the 
Logos. This intention, which appears nowhere in Saint John, 
is evident in Justin. It is chiefly to be noticed in his second 
Apology. 

In his first Apology, it had been Saint Justin’s intention 
to show that the Stoic and Platonician philosophers had 
borrowed the best of their teaching from Moses and the 
‘prophets. This was a current opinion among the Jews and 
was adopted by Clement of Alexandria and Eusebius. 
In reality, however, this idea was groundless%. Did Saint 
Justin discover this at a later date and write his second 
Apology as a correction? Perhaps. In any case he had 
perceived the gaps in his first theory and he tried to fill them 
up. In addition, he had probably become better acquainted 
with the writings of Marcus Aurelius and had been struck 
with their incoherence and the easy openings they offered 
to Christian philosophy. 

In his second Apology, Saint Justin makes a distinction 
between the Perfect Word (6 xa eyes), which is the Word 
of God absolutely distinct from the universe, and the seminal 
word (snsopatixog Adyos), The latter exists in men, specially 
in the wise, not by emanation as the Stoics thought, but by 
means of a received and therefore distinct seed; it is human 
reason ?, By means of a wise and prudent activity it is able 
to rise to a partial and imperfect, but nevertheless very deep 
and very useful, knowledge of the Perfect Word, the 
Divine Logos. This was achieved by the early philosophers, 
Socrates and Plato. The full, complete and certain know- 
ledge of the Logos, however, is only given by revelation; 
it is the knowledge of the Christians, and the Logos is Christ, 
in whom “he appeared for us, body, word and soul” 3, Their 
partial knowledge of the Logos caused the philosophers to 


* LAGRANGE, Sant Justin, p. 132-133. 
? [bid., 134-144. 
3 II Apol., 10. 
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be persecuted by diabolical influence. The Christians are 
the victims of the same, and even more terrible violence, 
because they have a full knowledge of the Logos through 
revelation. Such are the essential lines of the doctrine deve- 
loped by Saint Justin in chapters 8, 10, 13 of his second 
Apology. \t should be noted that besides the transcendence 
of the Logos a double kind of knowledge is given to man: 
one is natural, produced by reason; the other supernatural, 
given by revelation and faith *. 

Did Marcus Aurelius read this work, in which a _philo- 
sopher presented a new Logos, somewhat different from his 
own? Itis hardly probable. In any case he did not realise 
that the Christian doctrine of the Word was destined to 
renew the world. In this respect Saint Justin’s Apology 
did not achieve its purpose. But from another point of view 
his work had an enormous influence, for it already con- 
tained “an appeal to the destzmony of reason concerning the 
essential truths which are also taught by Christianity: the 
existence of God, the immortality of the soul, the distinction 
of good and evil, judgment after death, with its rewards and 
its punishments”. True enough that we do not find in his 
writings “a methodical employment of reason in the expla- 
nation of the truths of faith”, but Justin shows the way, by 
his alliance with Plato’s spiritual philosophy. “ Origen took 
up this great work, but with too much infatuation for philo- 
sophy. It was left to Saint Augustine to lay the foundations 
which Saizt Thomas Aquinas used for the construction of 
the Summa Theologica. The modest pioneer, however, should 
not be forgotten ” 3. 


B). The theologians, As teaching on God, and on the 
Trinity. 

1. It has been supposed that Saint Justin’s taste for phi- 
losophy, and his ardour in making a pact, between it and 
Christianity, have led him, in some ways, to lessen Christian 
teaching. But it must be remembered that to his mind true 
philosophy consists less in speculation than in religion, the 


* The first is a seed in relation to the second: this is a useful expression, but 
not to be employed rashly lest it lead to confusion. 

? LAGRANGE, of. cét., p. 202. 

3 [bid., p. 156. 

4G. Barpy, Dict. th., 0. c., col. 2244-2245. 
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Christian religion !; and on the other hand he considers that 
_ rational activity, far from taking the place of faith, cannot 
_ even lead to it unaided. Faith is chiefly a gift of God to be 
acquired by prayer 2; it is also by -prayer that a perfect 
understanding of the Scriptures is acquired 3. These remarks 
should suffice to show that Saint Justin did not sacrifice or 
_ diminish revealed truth for the sake of reason. It is rather 
the contrary that should be feared. Let us make a closer 
inspection. Let us note especially how he was influenced 
by Platonzsm ; it will enable us to fix his doctrine on God and 
the Trinity. 

2. He was much less influenced by the other philosophies. He 
despised Epicureanism and classed Epicurus with Sardanapalus and 
with men of loose life 4; his disciples were treated with even less respect. 

- He always had a real sympathy for the austere morality of the Stoics 5, 
especially that of Musonius, but he considered their metaphysics, the 
base of morality, altogether insufficient; it lacks God, a living God-As 
at the moment of his conversion, this was always the objection that 
Saint Justin made to it. Although in his first Apology he employed the 
Stoic theories ‘to prove the reality of eternal fire, he never nursed any 
tenderness for the material divinity of these philosophers. ~ His ortho- 
doxy was in no way weakened by Stoicism. : 


3. Had Platonism © a greater influence on him? He has 
been accused of a) denying creation ev uzhzlo ; 6) exaggerat- 
ing the transcendence of God; ¢) subordinating the Word to 
the Father. On all these points he has been exculpated by 
Father Lagrange. 


a). Creation “ex nihilo” is nowhere denied by -Saint 
Justin, and indeed is supposed not only by Holy Scripture, 
the first document from which he derives his doctrine and of 
which he quotes the first verse (“2 principio Deus creavit 
celum et terram”), but also by his theological doctrine of the 
Logos. When, in one of his Apologies7, he states that God 

_drew everything from formless matter, he refers to a doctrine 
of Plato which he did not accept entirely, for elsewhere ® he 


' * Dialog.,; Vit, 1. 
ee JP20,> Nils 3. 

3 Jbid., LVIII, 1 and passim. 

477 Apol., 6and 15. ; 

5 See LAGRANGE, of. cit., p. 145-148. G. BarDy, Saint Justin et le Stotcisme 
in Rech. Sc. Relig., t. XII (1923), Pp. 491-510, t. KIV (1924), p. 33-45+ 

® See LAGRANGE, of. ctt., p. 149-174. 

* I Apol., 10. 

° TI Apol., 6. 
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makes a clear distinction between the creation and the 
decoration of the world. 


6). The exaggerated transcendency of God found in 
Alexandrian philosophy, and more especially in Philo, did 
not penetrate Saint Justin’s doctrine, in spite of the impor- 
tant place he attributes to the Word. This transcendency 
consisted essentially in the negation of God’s substance, or 
in the absence of all relations with the world. Saint Justin 
avoided this double exaggeration. If he erred with regard 
to Plato, says his historian, it was rather “in reading the 
philosopher witha mind so preoccupied with Christian truths 
that he thought he saw them in his text” *. 


c). The Subordinationism which has so often been cast 
up at Saint Justin must also be attenuated, although some 
traces of it must remain. It is unjust to make too close an 
examination of certain expressions? written at a time when 
the Jewish formulas, so strictly monotheist, were well known 
to all, and when Catholic terminology had not yet been fixed. 
Moreover, in writing Logos Saint Justin often means the 
Incarnate Word, Who, as such, is inferior to the Father 
(John, xiv, 23). If one examines his doctrine, subordina- 
tionism is seen under two forms; he considers the Word 
either as a necessary instrument of Creation or of Revelation. 

On the first point Saint Justin has certainly not erred, 
since for him Creation is an attribute of the Divinity, or if 
he attributes it to a person, he refers it to the Father, instead 
of doing as the Gnostics did when they made a distinction 
between the Supreme God and a Demiurge (creator) who, in 
this connection, would be the Logos engendered expressly 
for Creation, it being impossible for the Father to create. 
But Justin says that God created the world by His Word 
since that is His essential mode of acting and not because 
the Word was engendered for this purpose. 

Elsewhere Saint Justin seems to make the Word the 
necessary intermediary for seeing God, since the Father is 
invisible. But it should be noted that such an error would 
be contrary to his philosophical notions; for he himself con- 
fesses that he had been foolish enough to hope to see God in 


* Op. cit.,p. 155. See also G. BaRDy, Dict. th., col. 2254-2256. 
* In Dialog., 56, the Word is called an ‘‘ other God”, which has sometimes 


been translated as ‘‘secondary God”. In Z Afol., 10. He is simply called 
divine (fetog wy), etc. 
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this world by means of the contemplation taught him by 
Platonism. His error must be regarded rather as exegetical, 
consisting in the simple exaggeration of a Christian principle, 
i. €,, that the Word was to become man. Taken up with the 
idea that the Logos appeared in the Old Testament, he 
insisted too much on the natural invisibility of the Father, 
but as Father Lagrange remarks: “ He did not believe that 
the Father was invisible, even with the grace of the Holy 
Ghost, nor that the Son was visible without that grace, save 
by the Incarnation”. 

Father Lagrange concedes that on one point Justin is open 
to criticism ; this is when he repeats that the “ birth of the Son 
is due to a considered plan, to a free determination of the 
Father, without making any reference to the necessity of this 
Sonship. He only expressed a part of the truth and probably 
did not wholly understand it”. As we saw above (p. 108-109), 
it is perhaps possible to excuse him, even on this point.’ 


4. Saint Justin affirms his faith in the Holy Ghost 3 as 
well as in the Father and the Word. On this subject his 
speculation soon dries up; his ideas are confused, says 
G. Bardy, when he would explain the nature and the function 
of the Holy Ghost: nevertheless he was determined, in the 
name of tradition, to affirm the existence of the Third Person. 
And it is as a witness to tradition that his evidence on this 
point, as well as on many others, is valuable to us. 


C). The Doctor of the Catholic Church4. Although 
as a Martyr, he cannot be honoured as a Doctor, Saint Justin 
has nevertheless well deserved this title: 


1. By his perception of the unity of all Christians in the 
profession of a common faith. This is often affirmed in his 
writings, and was especially the subject of his 77veadzse 
against all Hlerestes ; 

2. By his veneration for the Scriptures: in spite of his 
love of philosophy, it is only in what he called the Wemozrs 
(souvenirs) of the Apostless, and in the writings of the 


* Op. cit., p. 170. 

? Ibid., p. 174. 

3G. Barpy, Dict. th., 0. c., col. 2261-2262. 

4 See LAGRANGE, of. cit., p. 176-193. 

5 The three Synoptic Gospels, at least, are intended by these words. Various 
allusions also show that Saint Justin was also acquainted with the fourth Gospel. 
G. BARDY, of. cit., col. 2247-2249. See LAGRANGE, S. Jean, p. XLVIII-XLIX. 
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prophets, whose inspiration he roundly affirms, that he sought 
the sources of his doctrine. 


3. By his outspoken profession of Christianity: unlike 
Minucius Felix, who in a well-turned Ciceronian style 
softens it down so much that it becomes a “ sweetened Chris- 
tianity”, keeping a fuller exposition of it for another 
occasion, Justin holds nothing back, and is convinced that 
others cannot remain unconvinced after having heard the 
whole truth. One may find the articles of the Apostles Creed * 
on practically every page of his works; indeed it has been 
reconstructed entirely with extracts from his writings. 

4. By his clear affirmation of the Divinity of Christ and 
His mission of Redeemer:2 The Word was made flesh, 
a) first to teach the truth to men; 4) to deliver them from the 
slavery of the devil. Without insisting on original sin, Saint 
Justin says that the sin of Adam brought us death, from 
which we are saved by the death of Christ. He explains the 
meaning of the Passion 3, chiefly by Isaias. _Mary, who is 
opposed to Eve 4, is associated in the work of the Redemption. 
Of Mary, Saint Ignatius had already loudly affirmed the 
virginity and divine maternity, but it would seem that 
Justin is the first to explain her part in the Redemption. 

On one point alone the traditional sense of Saint Justin 
led him astray. He admitted, probably after his visit to 
Asia, that Chrzs¢t would have a temporal reign of a thousand 
years. He was aware that this doctrine was not believed by 
all Christians, but he considered it better to admit it. 

His information on Catholic liturgy in the second century 
is also very precious. It chiefly concerns the Sacrament 
of Baptism, the Eucharist and the Sunday assemblies 5. 


a) Baptism is described in Chapter 61 of the first Apology. 
Justin calls it illumination because, as he says, those who 
receive Christian doctrine have their minds illuminated: 
it takes place in a bath (Aouzpév), in which we are washed in 


the name of the Three Persons, and of which the effect is 
regeneration (avaryéwynats) ©. 


‘Its two elements, Christological and Trinitarian, are there, in a disjointed 
but nevertheless precise form. 

2 J. Rivrkre, Le dogme de la Rédemption, Paris, 1905, p. 114-115. 

3 See Dialog., ch. 43, 53, 89, 95, 117 and assim. 

4 Dial., ch. 100. 

5 I Apol., ch. 61, 65, 66, 67. 

* Jbid., 61, 66, etc. 
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6) The Christian assemblies, which are chiefly described 
in the same Apology, consist of two parts (see ch. 67): 
I) Sacred readings, followed by the bishop’s exhortation 
and prayers in common, 2) the oblation of the bread and 
the wine, followed by the Aucharist and finishing with 


- Communion. Chapter 65, which describes the assemblies 


that take place after Baptism, omits from the first part 
the readings and the exhortation, and immediately refers to 
the prayer in common, to which is added the kiss of peace; 
the second part is in perfect agreement with the former 
description *. 

¢) Saint Justin does not only describe the Eucharistic 
liturgy, he also gives a simple doctrinal exposition, in 
chapter 66 of this Apology. It is in no way different from 
the present Catholic doctrine of Transubstantiation and the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. This idea of sacrifice is also treated 
in other passages of his writings, especially in the Dialogue 
with Tryphon2. All this is explained by Saint Justin with 
the unruffled sincerity of a believer, proud of his faith, 
who above all has confidence in the power of truth to draw 
men to itself 3. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The last Apologists 
of the Second Century. 


‘SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY : 


1. For the whole of the chapter, see the bibliography for ch. II, p. 107. 
' 2. For each author, see the notes. ) 


—— 


‘ Tbid., ch. 65-67. See Mcr. DucHESNE, Les ordgines du culte chrétien, 
_Paris, 1909, p. 50 F oe 

2 Dial., 41; 70,117. See Mer. Barirrow’s fine chapter in L’ Hucharistie, 
p- 6-32. On page 31, the summary in ten theses, of Saint Justin’s Eucharistic 
doctrine. Wet 

3 The Discipline of the Secret is quite unknown to Saint Justin. See 
P. BaTIFFOL, Ztudes, Ist series, p. 17-18, and Dict. th., art. Arcane, col. 1749. 
Saint Justin’s silence is one of the arguments against the existence of this law in 
his time. 
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I. TATIAN. @®\%°9 


Tatian, one of Saint Justin’s disciples in Rome, was born 
in Assyria about 120. He received a sound Greek education 
and was as remarkable for his scholarship as for his literary 
and philosophical culture. Asa Sophist going from town 
to town to give lectures, he became acquainted with various 
religions, was initiated to several mysteries and finally became 
a convert to Christianity, probably at Rome. He followed 
Saint Justin’s courses in that city, and after the death of his 
master he followed his example and opened a school. In the 
twelfth year of Marcus Aurelius, 172-173, he fell into the 
Encratite heresy. According to Saint Irenaeus, Tatian 

forbade—marriage as if it were sin, and believed in the series 

of aeons. Clement of Alexandria? was acquainted with one 
of his works on Perfection according to the Saviour, in which 
marriage was condemned; he refuted him with especial care 
in the Stromata. Tatian returned to the East, where he 
died at an unknown date. 

Only two of the many works written by Tatian remain: 
the Discourse to the Greeks, composed about 170, before he 
fell into heresy, and the Diatessaron (70 o& tecodpwy 
evayyéMoy), composed after his return to the East3, This 
unique Gospel, fashioned by adding together the texts of the 
four canonical Gospels so as to form a single writing, was 
very popular in Syria until the fifth century, and was incor- 
porated in the Syriac liturgy and commented by Saint 
Ephrem. Indeed, it is chiefly by means of this commentary 
that it has been possible to reconstitute in a great measure, 
the text of the work which was lost. (See p. 380). 

The Discourse to the Greeks4 has come down to us 
entire. Tatian chiefly endeavours to demonstrate the supe- 
riority of the Christians over the Pagans (ch. 1-4: Intro- 
duction), both from a doctrinal (1st part: ch. 5-30) and from 
a chronological point of view. The first part shows this 


* Editions: P. G., 6 and Orro (see ch. 1). Studies: A. Purcn, Recherches 
sur le Discours aux Grecs de Tatien, Paris, 1903. O. BARDENHEWER, Fat. I 
p- 136-140. P. LapEuzE, Rev. Hist. Eccl., 1905, p. 356-360. ; 

* See the summary of Clement of Alexandria’s refutation of Tatian (Strom. 
UI, 9...) in Dict. th., art. Encratites, by G. BAREILLE, col. II-13. 

* Probably in Syriac about 172. See R. Duvat, La Littérature Syriague; 


Paris, 1899, p. 44-45. P. MARTIN in Rev. t. Hist : 
i Ape in Rev. Quest. Hist., av. 1883, p. 349-394. 
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superiority respectively in the doctrines of the Logos, the 
Resurrection, the angels, the soul, the mind, the world, etc... 
The second is chiefly a chronological discussion with the 
purpose of proving that the Biblical writings are much 
anterior to the works of the Pagans. Asa scholar, the author 
draws up a catalogue of the statues which he has encountered 
in Rome in order to prove the immorality of the Graeco- 
Roman artists. 


Tatian’s character resembles that of Tertullian more than 
that of his master, Saint Justin. Like the former, he carries 
things to excess, while his language is violent and full of 
mockery. His discourse is less of an apology than an attack 
on all Graeco-Roman culture, which, together with the Pagan 


-religions he crushes with his sarcasm, “He had nothing 


good to say of the Pagans: the art of the Greeks is immoral, 
their literature is puerile, their philosophy mendacious, and 
even their language is neither consistent nor pure” * 
Moreover, he had no reason to be so exacting. There are 
plenty of faults in his own work. Like that of Saint Justin, 
his composition is often loose and neglected: his style is 
affected and plays to the gallery. But as a satirist he is 


_biting and animated. Nevertheless, “he is a pretentious but 


clever writer”, says A. Puech, and it would be wrong to 
regard him as an uncultured barbarian 2. 


Il. ATHENAGORAS 3, 


Athenagoras, whom Bossuet terms “the author of one of 
the finest and earliest apologies of the Christian religion ”, 
was, according to the title of his Apology, an “ Athenian, 
Christian philosopher”. Almost nothing is known of his 


life. He is not even named by Saint Jerome and Eusebius, 


Philip of Side gave an account of him, which still remains in 
part, but which is erroneous on many points. We may 
believe that Athenagoras, a Pagan by birth, was converted by 
studying the Scriptures for the purpose of refuting Christia- 
nity. It would appear that he followed the lessons of the 


ty. Trxeront, Précis de Patrologie, p. 53- 
? HEILER, De Zatiani dicendi genere, Marb., 1909. par 
3 Editions: P. G., 6, and E. ScHwartz (Text. wu. Unt. [V), Leipzig, 1888. 


_ Studies: L. ArNouLD, De Apologia Athenagore, Paris, 1898, J. TIXERONT, 


> 


i. 
a) 


Mélanges..., p. 74-89. L. CHAUDOUARD, La philosophie du dogme de la résur- 
rection de la chair au I1* siecle, Lyon, 1905. 
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catechetical school of Alexandria. About the year 177-178 
he addressed to the Emperors, Marcus Aurelius and Com- 
modus, “ Germanic, Sarmatic, and above all philosophers 7 
a Plea for the Christians (rpesbeta mech arrent). and a short 
time afterwards composed a treatise On the Resurrection of 
the body, The date of his death is unknown. 

In the latter writing 1, Athenagoras shows: 1) that the 
resurrection of the body is posszble (ch. I-10) since it is 
repugnant neither to the knowledge, nor the power, nor the 
justice of God; 2) that this resurrection will really take place 
because it is mecessary (ch. 11-25); this is proved by four 
reasons: the destiny of man, created for everlasting life; his 
nature which consists of two combined elements, the soul and 
the body; the judgment which is to be passed on the whole 
man, that is, on the body and the soul; the ast end, which 
cannot be attained in this life. Thus reason confirms the 
data of faith. 

But it is chiefly the Apology of Athenagoras that should 
hold our attention 2. Like Saint Justin and Tatian, but with 
greater order and method, it refutes the accusations made 
against the Christians: athezsm (ch. 4-30), zamorality (31-34), 
and anthropophagy (35-360). The Introduction (1-3) is 
addressed to the Emperors and indicates the purpose of the 
writing, while chapters 37-38, which act as a conclusion, 
contain an appeal in favour of the innocent Christians, who 
pray for the welfare of the State and the happy transmission 
of the Imperial crown in the reigning family. 

The Christians are not Atheists for they adore God; a God Who is 
one, although Father, Son and Holy Ghost. They do not offer bloody 
sacrifices; God only appreciates a spiritual sacrifice. They do not 
honour the gods of the Pagans, for these gods are unworthy of worship. 
Here the Apologist attacks and shows, firmly and moderately, that these 
supposed gods are but simple inanimate creatures, and the miracles that 
are attributed to them are the work of the devil. 

The Christians are not immoral. For fear of divine punishment they 
condemn even the thought of evil. They conserve chastity in marriage 
and for them second marriages are decent adultery (rigorous opinion of the 
2nd cent.). Those truly guilty of disorder are the Pagans. The proverb 
may well be quoted 4 mopvy thy sudppova (éAgyyet), vice accuses virtue. 

Lastly, the Christians are innocent of anthropophagy. They have 
more respect for life than the Pagans, and avoid the games in the circus 
and condemn the exposition of children. In any case their faith in the 
Resurrection puts them on their guard against any such excess. 


-» 6, 973-1024. See G. BAREILLE, Dict. th., art. Athénagore, col. 2213. 
», 6, 899-972. See J. TIxERONT, Mélanges, p. 79-81. 
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The Apology of Athenagoras is rendered one of the finest 
by its elevated style, its sincerity in argument and its 
author’s extensive knowledge. The composition is remar- 
kably clear and methodical, while the well-turned periods are 
rich in ideas, and the reasoning solid and vigorous. The 
style is sober and precise, and sometimes concise even to 
_ dryness. The entire writing reveals an apologist who is at 
the same time a philosopher, and a master who argues 
according to the rules. Athenagoras was above alla dialecti- 
tian, as Tatian was a controversialist and Saint Justin an 
apostle. Indeed, Athenagoras and Saint Justin have several 
things in common, particularly the kindly treatment they 
mete out to philosophy and the philosophers, and their 
_.common endeavoyr to alfy philosophy with religion. 

eat may be found the “first rational demon- 
stration of the unity of God to appear in Christian litera- 
ture”, says G. Bareille. He was also the first to attempt a 
scientific demonstration of the Z77zuzty, He has unreasonably 
been accused of subordinationism,“ for of all the Apologists of 
the second century it is he who has the most forcefully and 
the most clearly proclaimed the unity and the equality of the 
Three Divine Persons. Neither is there anything that proves 
that he admitted a nominal distinction between the Holy 
Ghost and the other Persons, although he employs the com- 
parison of the sun and the ray, which was condemned, 
perhaps wrongly, by Saint Justin” +. 


Ill. SAINT THEOPHILUS OF ANTIOCH 2. 1 6G A'S 
Seen eee eee ee ae 


We do not find in Saint Theophilus a philosopher apolo- 
gist, but a man of letters, of extensive culture, possessing 
an easy and elegant style combined with personal and 
original ideas. Although he was born near to the Euphrates, 
he received a Greek education, was converted by reading the 
Bible, and according to Eusebius was named bishop of 
Antioch in 169, Eusebius, however, errs in giving him a 
successor in 177, for in his Apology he mentions the death of 
Marcus Aurelius, which took place in 180. 


tJ. TIXERONT, A/élanges, p. 83. In pages 83-88 this author gives a summary 
study of the doctrine of Athenagoras, notably his doctrine of the Trinity. This, 
as is well known, was dealt with by Bossuet in the famous Avertissements aux 
protestants, directed against Jurieu. ‘ ; 

2 Edition: P. G., 6, and Orro (see ch. 11). Studies: A. PUECH, Joc. cit. 
(ch. 1i)., A. PommricH, Des Ap. Theophilus v. A... Logoslehre, Leipzig, 1904. 
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Theophilus was a fertile writer on all subjects, and besides 
the Discourse to Autolycus had also composed another 
work, probably apologetical, on the origins of mankind 
according to the Bible and mythology. He was also respon- 
sible for various controversial treatises * (against Hermogenes, 
Marcion), pastoral writings 2 (for the instruction and the 
edification of the faithful), and, lastly, commentaries on the 
Bible3 (Proverbs, Gospels) of which only the fragments 
quoted by Saint Jerome remain. Only the shree apologetic 
discourses to Autolycus are extant 4. 


The first, in spite of its.brevity, is particularly noteworthy for the 
insistency that the author lays on the subjective conditions of faith, 
the influence of the heart on belief. In answer to the scoffing of 
Autolycus regarding the invisibility of the Christian God, the faith in 
the resurrection, and the name of Christian, he shows that God, invisible 
to the eyes of the body, can be known to some extent by the reason, 
still more by the faith of pure souls, and that one day He will be 
contemplated face to face in glory; ““Show me what manner of man you 
are, and I will show you my God” 5. 

The second book (38 chapters) demonstrates the puerility of the 
Pagan doctrines, to which it oppceses the teaching of the faith. In 
chapter beophilus expresses for the first time, by the use of the 
brd Taras, Zriniiy% the personal distinction between the Father, the 
on and the Holy Ghost, whom the author respectively calls God, the 
Word, the Wrsdoim?. 

The third book (30 chapters) refuted the usual accusations of anthro- 
pophagy and immorality ; it then established by means ofa chronological 
argument that the Bible is anterior to the Pagan legends, as Tatian had 
done before. 


The composition of these three discourses may be placed 
about the year 18o. 
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IV. EASTERN APOLOGISTS WHOSE WORKS ARE LOST 
OR ARE OF SECONDARY IMPORTANCE. 


1. Miltiades * was an Asiatic and probably a disciple of 
Saint Justin. In addition to various writings against the 


= 


* Eusppius, Ast. Ecel., 1v, 24. 

2 Tbid. 

3 St. JEROME, De Viris Zilust., 25. See P. G., 6, 1603-1604. 

‘P.G., 6, 1023-1168. 

* Aci§ov por tov avOowndy gov, xzyu cor defkw tov Bedv pov. 
(dd Autol., 1, ch. 2). 

* Ad Autol., 11, 15. For Saint Theophilus’ Trinitarian doctrine, see above, 
p. Ito. 

7 Ibid. I, 7, 11, 18. 


* See Oro, Corpus, t. IX, for accounts of this and the two following authors. 
The principal source is Eusrsrus, Hist. Eccl.; for Miltiades, see bk. v, ch. 17. 
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Montanists and the Gnostics (chiefly the Valentinians), he 


composed three apologies: one against the Greeks, a second 


against the Jews, and another, addressed to the Emperors, 
“in favour of the phzlosophy that he followed”. All are lost. 
He wrote during the latter part of the second century. 


2. Apollinarius*. He was bishop of -Hierapolis in 


_ Phrygia in the time of Marcus Aurelius, to whom he 


addressed an apology about the year 172. He also wrote 
two others, one against the Greeks, and the other against 
the Jews in two books. Neither of these, nor his two books 
On Truth are extant. 


3.. Melito of Sardis?. Melito, Bishop of Sardis in Lydia, 
who died about 195, was a remarkably fertile writer. 


_Eusebius, who drew up a catalogue of his works, cites 


twenty of them, while Anastasius Sinaita mentions two 
others. 1A 

None of these writings are now extant. Eusebius accords 
special mention to a short treatise addressed to Antoninus 
(see Marcus Aurelius) +o mo0¢ ’Avtwyvivoy 6:6)\io.0v. This was 
a short apology which must have reached the Emperor 
about 172. A few extracts may be found in Eusebius. 
Another apology, which bears his name and of which only 
the Syriac text remains, is certainly not his. It is entitled 
Oratio Melitonis philosopht que habita est coram Antonino 
Cesare. It was probably composed in Syriac during the 
second or the third century. 


4. Hermias3. MHermias, the philosopher, is the author 
of a Satire on the Profane Philosophers (Arasuppog tov ew 
ethosoowy). This is a superficial criticism of the early philo- 
sophers and their unending contradictions, written in a light 
and witty vein. It is not without interest, but has very little 
depth. It deserves to be called an apology only in a wide 
sense. Nothing is known either of the author or the date 


of composition. Internal criticism, however, has some 


grounds for fixing the date at the end of the second century, 


1 Orro, Corpus, 1x. See Eusesius, Hest. Eccl., 1V, 27. f : 

2 OrTo, Corpus, 1X, and P. G., 5, 1207-1232 (fragments). Eusebius (7zs¢. 
Eccl. 1V, 26) gives a long enumeration of his works. . Special study: C. THomas, 
Melito von Sardes, Osnabriick, 1893. i 

3 Edition: 2 G., 6, 1169-1180, and OTTO, Corpus, t. IX, p. 1-31. Studies: 
Frepret, Les Afologistes chrétiens, p. 55-74 (ed. 1887), and G. BAREILLE, 
Dict. th., art. Hermias, col. 2303-2306. \ 
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though some critics do not think it anterior to the fifth 
or sixth century. 


V. MINUCIUS FELIX’ 


Marcus Minucius Felix is the author of Octavius, according 
to Renan, “the pearl of apologetical literature” 2. He calls 
himself Marcus in his work (ch. I, 5). His full name is 
given by Saint Jerome and Lactantius. He appears to have 
been an African by birth and to have practised as a lawyer 
in Rome. The skill shown in the composition of the book 
reveals his talent and fine literary culture. He was brought 
up as a Pagan and converted to Christianity fairly late 
in life. The two friends whom he introduces in his book 
are known little better than himself. Octavius Januarius, 
who gives the title to the book, was a Christian, also con- 
verted from Paganism at the same time, or shortly before 
Minucius. Cecilius Natalts is a Pagan, probably a native 
of Cirta (Constantine), but also living in Rome. An Arch 
of Triumph was erected at Cirta by M. Caecilius Natalis, the 
triumvir under Caracalla, This was perhaps the same person. 


The work of Minucius which relates the conversion of 
this Caecilius consists of two main parts: a) a defence of 
Paganism by Caecilius himself (ch. 5-13); 4) the victorius 
answer of Octavius (14-38).. Chapters 1-4 describe the 
circumstances of the discussion, and chapters 39-41 relate 
the conversion of Caecilius and bring the book to an end. 


After having introduced his two friends, Minucius takes the reader 
to Ostia, where the three of them have gone for their holidays. Their 
work in the law courts is finished and it is the time of the wine pressing. 
During the morning walk, Caecilius salutes a statue of Serapis; this 
gives rise to a discussion which lasts all day. The three friends place 
themselves on a breakwater stretching well out into the sea. Minucius, 
seated in the middle of the group, presides over the debate and acts as 
arbiter (ch. 1-4). 

First of all, Caeci/ius pleads the cause of Paganism and exposes 
frankly the complaints of the Pagans. He commences with a formal 
declaration of agnosticism. The Universe is an enigma and truth 
cannot be attained ; we know nothing of the gods, and their intervention 
in the affairs of the world is chimerical. Nevertheless the Roman 
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z Edition: P. L., 33 J. P. WALTZING, edition, translation and commentary, 
Louvain, 1903. Studies: P. DE LABRIOLLE, Ast. litt. lat. chrét., p- 148-175; 
P. Monceaux, Hist. lid. Af. chrét., i, p. 462-508; A. D’ALks, Le plus ancien 
écrit chrétien en langue latine, in Etudes, 1905 (t. 104), P- 454-479; G. B. Brr- 
TOLDI, Af, Minuzio F, e suo dialogo Ottavio, Rome, 1906. 

2 In Marc-Aureéle, p. 389. 
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religion is a beneficent national institution: it must be safeguarded. 


The Christians are unwise in attacking it, especially as they are far from 


_ being irreproachable. This is followed by a violent attack .on the 
_ Christians ; they have formed an impious, criminal secret society ; their 
_ adoration of a crucified God is absurd, and foolish their belief in the 


Resurrection. Hence no religious innovation is*needed. There is 
nothing wiser than the doubt taught by the Academy (ch. 5-13). 
Octavius, in his turn, begins to speak, and, following his adversary 
step by step, he refutes his complaints and accusations, and turns 
them against the Pagans. He proves, first, by the harmony of the 
world, the existence of God and His Providence; he then establishes 
the unity of God and the unreasonable character of Roman Polytheism, 
which is the work of devils and condemned by the philosophers them- 
selves ; lastly, he shows that the accusations made against the Christians 
are baseless, and, having given a moving description of their way of 
life, he concludes: cohtbeatur superstitio, impietas expietur, vera religio 


_veservetur (14-38). 


_ Caecilius confesses himself to be beaten, and asks for a little more 
information before becoming a Christian (39-41). 


The Octavius is a masterpiece, not so much perhaps by 
the originality of the ideas as by their perfect expression and 
development. The method is wholly classical and the purity 
and the harmony of the language attains the standard 
of the best Latin prose. Moreover the elegance of the form 
is combined with great depth of feeling and even the 
contradictions are tactfully and considerately expressed. 
A polished man of letters, Minucius Felix was also a scholar, 
skilful enough to turn to the best advantage the various 
elements that he borrowed from the ancients, chiefly Cicero 
and Seneca, whom he never quotes but whose mannerisms, 
words and expressions abound in his writings '. 

Is the Octavius the earliest Christian literary work to 
be written in Latin? For many years it was considered as 
being posterior to Tertullian’s Apologeticum which it utilised. 
This traditional opinion has been defended in our own days 
by Massebieau, Harnack, P. Monceaux. The contrary 
opinion (according to which Minucius was imitated by 
Tertullian) took first place, however, for some time at the 
end of the nineteenth century, after it had been proposed 
by Ebert; the arguments produced by Harnack against this 
latter have not shaken it altogether, and his arguments 
themselves are of doubtful value2. Thus the Octavius, which 
is certainly posterior to 175 (date of Fronto’s death men- 


* See MONCEAUX, of. cit., p. 490; P. DE LABRIOLLE, of. cit., p. 171-172. 
2See A. p’ALES in Hades, article above mentioned. 
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tioned by the author), is probably anterior to the Apologe- 
ticum; but if this is not the case, it must date from the first — 
part of the third century. 


It is extraordinary how little space Minutius devotes to 
the exposition of Christian dogma. Although G. Boissier ? 
sometimes exaggerates the many shortcomings evident in 
the work, there is no doubt that the Octavius gives but an 
imperfect idea of Christianity. It should not be thought, 
however, that the author had but a superficial veneer of 
Christianity. The exd he has in view is a sufficient expla- 
nation of his method. His purpose was to give to Roman 
society an apology of Christianity which would fully satisfy 
their refined taste in literature. Their doctrinal education 
could be left till later, when they had decided to become 
Christians. No doubt Minucius reduced his Creed to its 
simplest form in the Octavzus, but it must not be forgotten 
that his book was not intended to be a catechism, but only 
a simple introduction 2. 


CHAPTER Y. 


The Controversialists 
of the Second Century. 


SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Principal Sources: EusEsius, Hist. Eccl. 1v and v ; SAINT JEROME, 
De viris illusiribus, Studies: BARDENHEWER, Paz, 1, p. 225-229; 
Geschichte... 1, p. 481-535. 


I. THE CONTROVERSIALISTS IN GENERAL. 


As opposed to the Apologists who strove against the 
Pagans and the Jews, the controversialists are those who 
defended the true faith against heretical perversions. In the 
second century they were confronted by two important 
heresies, Gnosticism and Montanism. That they encountered 
a considerable amount of opposition is proved by the great 


*G. Botsstur, La fin du paganisme, Paris, t. 1, 1891. 
* P. DE LABRIOLLE, of. cit., p. 155-171. 
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number of authors who wrote against them, although, for the 
most part, the works of these writers are no longer extant. 


Several of these controversialists, who were also apologists, have 
been already mentioned’. These are: : 

1. Saint Justin, who wrote against all the heresies, and in particular 
against Marcion (see p. 117). 


2. Saint Theophilus of Antioch, who attacked the Gnostics (see p. 133). 

3. Miltiades, who refuted the Montanists and the Gnostics (see 134-5). 

4. Afollinarius of Hierapolis, author of a pastoral letter against the 
Montanists, which was signed by several other bishops (see 27d). 

5. Metito of Sardis, an indefatigable writer (see zb¢d.). The fragments 
of his work which remain seem to show? that his teaching was very 
similar to that of Saint Irenaeus, who will be dealt with below (ch. v1). 


Il. THE CHIEF CONTROVERSIALISTS 
OF THE SECOND CENTURY. 


The names of a great many controversialists are known to us only 
through Eusebius. As regards Wontanism, we will mention only those 
three who were of especial service to Eusebius in his history of that 
heresy; an unknown Phrygian, Apollonius and Caius. Rhodo and 
Hegesippus are noteworthy in connection with Gwosticism. Saint 
Irenaeus, the most outstanding of all the authors of this period, will be 
dealt with in the following chapter. 


1. The Adversaries of Montanism: 


1). An anonymous writing 3, composed in Phrygia between 192 and 
200, contained a refutation of Montanism and a history of its prophets, in 
three books. The author, an absolutely unknown bishop or priest from 
Eastern Phrygia, dedicated his work to a certain Avircius Marcellus, 
who was probably that Abercius whose epitaph has since been discovered. 

2). Apollonius‘, an “ecclesiastical writer”, says Eusebius, was 
perhaps Bishop of Ephesus (according to the Praedestinatus of the 
5th century), and also wrote a book against the Montanists, cited by 
Eusebius 5. 

3). Caius, Roman priest under Pope Zephyrinus (199-217), rejected 
the authenticity of the Johannine writings the better to refute Montanism. 
It may be that he did not attack the Apocalypse in his Dialogue against 
the Montanist Proclus®, which was refuted by Hippolytus in his Coztra 


 S. Justin in ch. 111, and the three others in ch. Iv. 

8 See J. TIxXERONT, Hest. des dogmes, (ist ed.), I, p. 260-261. 

3P. G., 10, 145-146 or RouTH, Religudae, 2nd ed., 11, 181-217. Mere 
fragments cited by Eusepius, Hist, Eccl., v, 16-17. 

© P, G., 5, 1381-1386, (Adversus Cataphrygas). See G. BAREILLE, Afollo- 
nius, in Dict. th., col. 1507. 

5 Hist. Eccl., V, 18. 

® P. G., 10, 25-26, (fragments) from Eusesius, Hest. Hecl., Vi, 20. See 
Fr. LAGRANGE on Caius, Evangile selon Saint Jean, Introduction, p. LV-LXI. 
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Caiuim, but that he bolstered up his thesis by attacking the fourth Gospel 
in a subsequent writing, which caused Hippolytus to write against him 
for a second time. Saint Epiphanius gave the name of Alogi to the 
adversaries of the Logos. He thought them to be a sect living in Asia 
Minor at the end of the second century, but it would seem that he was 
grossly misinformed. It appears that these were really Christians who, 
in order to destroy all scriptural justification of Montanism, rejected the 
works of Saint John, which were misused by the heretics. But they did 
not forma sect. In this sense Caius was an Alogus, and it has even 
been said “the only known Alogus”. His intentions were excellent; 
he combated at the same time, the Montanists and the Quarto-decimans. 
He was apparently never condemned. But his negations were never 
followed by the Roman Church. 


2. The Adversaries of Gnosticism: 


Rhodo’, one of Tatian’s disciples in Rome, but a native of Asia, wrote 
a treatise against the Marcionists during the reign of Commodus, and 
perhaps undertook the refutation of his master, Tatian. Saint Jerome 
was going on insufficient evidence when he attributed to him the 
Phrygian anti-Montanist writing mentioned above, 


Hegesippus *(110?-180?)), a Palestinian Jew converted to Christianity, 
visited the various Churches in order to judge of the uniformity of their 
faith in the face of the rising heresies. He came from Corinth to Rome 
in the time of Pope Axicetus (155-156). Having returned to his own 
country, during the pontificate of Eleutherius (174-179), he drew up his 
Memoirs, dxowvyyata, from the notes he had taken during his journeys, 
According to the Pascal Chronicle he died under Commodus (180-192). 

The work of Hegesippus has been regarded as the first ecclesiastical 
history ever to have been written: this was Saint Jerome’s opinion. But 
according to Eusebius, it were better to consider it as a polemical writing 
composed for the purpose of proving the truth of the official teaching of 
the Church against the Guostics. It is based on reasoning, but still 
more on facts. Like Saint Irenaeus, it insists on the uninterrupted 
succession of bishops since the beginning, which is a guarantee of the 
apostolicity of their doctrine. While at Rome he had drawn up a list 
of the Popes as far as Anicetus. A few fragments cited by Eusebius 
and some other authors are all that remain of his five books. He was a 
mediocre writer, but a perspicacious observer and a sincere witness. 

Among the fragments of Hegesippus which are still extant, we would 
mention a precious list of the Jewish and first Gnostic sec¢s, and also an 
account of the drodhers of Jesus. Unfortunately his catalogue of the first 
Popes is lost 3, 
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*P. G., 5, 1333-1338 (five fragments of Adversus Marcionam); EUSEBIUS, 
ist. Eccl., V, 13. 

? P. G., 5, 1307-1328 (five fragments from the Memoirs). See G. BAREILLE, 
Flégésippe, in Dict. th., col. 2116-2120. ST. JEROME, De viris tllust., 22. 

* Lightfoot thought he had discovered it in EPIPHANIUS, Heres, XXVI, 6 


* ,e . . . . . . ? 
but other critics, Funk in particular, contest this identification. 
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CHAPTER 1. 
Saint Irenaeus. 


SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


I, Edition: P. G., 7 (Latin translation and Greek fragments of the 
Adv. Hereses); P. O.,12 (1919) for the Demonstration of the Apostolic 
preaching. 

2. Studies: F. VERNET, (Sainz) [rénée, in Dict. théol., col. 2394- 


2533. A. DuFouRCcQ, Saznt Irénée (Coll. Les Saints), Paris, 1904. 
A. Durourcag, Saint [rénée (Coll. La Pensée chrét.), Paris, 1905. 


_J. TIXERONT, Aist. des dogmes (1st ed.) I, p. 247-262; (9th ed.), p. 237 


- etsq. P. BATIFFOL, L’ Eglise natssante..., p. 247-274; Etudes a’ hist. et 


de théologie postt., 2nd series, p. 167-188. A. DALES, La doctrine de 
LY Esprit en Saint [rénée, in Rech. Sc. Rel. 1924. FREPPEL, Saint 
Trénée, Paris, 1861. 


I. LIFE OF SAINT IRENAEUS—HIS CHARACTER. 


The first historical mention of Saint Irenaeus is in the 
year £77, when he was a priest of the Church of Lyons, 
governed by the old bishop, Saint Pothinus. Some Christians 
coming from Phrygia had informed the confessors of the 
faith at Lyons, several of whom were natives of Asia, that 
according to the Phrygian prophets, the second coming of 
Christ was imminent. Knowing that the Pope was being 
solicited to confirm the condemnations which had been 
passed on the Montanists by the bishops of Asia, the 
faithful of Lyons wrote a letter on the subject to Pope 
Eleutherius (175-189) which they charged Irenaeus to take 
to Rome. Irenaeus is mentioned therein as being “ full 
of zeal for the Testament of the Lord” and as “a priest 
of the Church”. It was probably this journey to Rome 
which saved him from the persecution that broke out in 
Lyons in 177-178, and of which Saint Pothinus was the 
most illustrious victim. 

Irenaeus must have occupied an important place in the 
Church at Lyons for on his return from Rome he was 
chosen to succeed Saint Pothinus. This choice was due to 
his origin and his character. 

Saint Irenaeus was a native of that Roman province of 
Asia which, as A. Dufourcq remarks, “formed with Rome, 
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the poles of the Christian world”. He had never been 
attached to any particular bishop, nor had he been a disciple 
of any outstanding individual, but he had listened to many 
presbyters, the immediate disciples of the Apostles, and 
among them especially Saint Polycarp. He twice mentions 
the preachings of the latter and thus allows us to ascertain 
the approximate date of his own birth; at the latest about 
140, at the earliest 120-125. He may not have known 
Papias, but he was acquainted with his book, from which 
he borrowed some few legendary details. He arrived in 
Gaul with the many missionaries who came at that time 
to bring or spread the Christian faith. He must have 
reached man’s age, since he had completed his intellectual 
and religious education. 

Together with his attachment to tradition which he had 
learnt from Saint Polycarp, and his love of the Scrzptures 
which he knew perfectly, and which he quoted on every 
possible occasion, he was best characterised by the depth 
of his faz¢h and the breadth of his kxow/ledge, qualities which 
no doubt marked him out for the episcopate, 


He was highly educated and had read many Greek authors, 
both literary and philosophical; but abstract speculation, 
which he regarded as the chief source of Gnosticism, had 
little attraction for him. He was, as Tertullian calls him, 
“a curious explorer of all doctrines ”; he made a special point 
of knowing all the heresies in order to refute them and render 
more certain the triumph of the true faith. 

The apostolate of Saint Irenaeus took on three forms. 
Of these three his struggles against Gnosticism are the 
most glorious. This heresy was ravaging Gaul as well 
as Italy and the East, from whence it had probably been 
brought by travellers, At the request of a friend, a priest 
and perhaps a bishop, of Greek origin and knowing Greek, 
Saint Irenaeus made a point of exposing the Gnostic 
doctrines, for “to reveal their system is to vanquish them”. 
This first writing was soon followed by four others con- 
taining a direct refutation, which together form the 


Adversus Hereses. The real title was Zhe false Gnosis 
unmasked and refuted. 


* It has been conjectured that he came to Rome with Saint Polycarp in 155, 
where he stayed for some time, perhaps following the lessons of Saint Justin, and 
then from Rome went to Gaul. See F. VERNET, Dict. th., col. 2394-2395. 
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‘Saint Irenaeus also laboured to spread Christianity in 
_ the provinces adjacent to Lyons. There is no doubt that, in 
_ spite of the relative youth of this Church founded by Saint 
_ Pothinus, the vigorous personality of its bishop helped Lyons 
to become the Christian metropolis of Gaul as it was already 
the political metropolis. “Its bishop”, observes A. Dufourcg, 
“watched over the rare Churches scattered around, and 
_ although we cannot precisely measure his missionary work, 
we can see that certain Churches, those for instance of 
Besancon and Valence, claim that Saint Irenaeus was the 
first to announce the Gospel to them” +. 

The intervention of Saint Irenaeus in the Easter Con- 
troversy about 190, in the time of Pope Victor (189-198), 
‘was of considerable importance. The Church of Asia Minor 
_ was accustomed to celebrate Easter on the 14th Nisan (the 
lunar month of March) as did the Jews; Rome celebrated it 
the following Sunday. About the year 155, Saint Polycarp 
and Saint Anicetus had vainly tried to come to an agreement. 
Pope Victor made up his mind to put an end to the contro- 
versy and at his request, councils were held throughout the 
whole Church. They all accepted the Roman date, save the 
Asian bishops and Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus, who was 
moved to resist by the tradition of his Church, an Apostolic 
foundation. Victor excommunicated these bishops. _ Ire- 
naeus, who thought this was going too far, intervened with the 
Pope in their favour. It is not known what action was 
taken by Victor, but it is certain that the Church of Asia 
adopted the Roman use in its turn and followed it, at least 
from the beginning of the fourth century. All these facts 
are a striking manifestation of the Roman Primacy, and 
there was nothing derogatory to it in the action taken by 
Saint Irenaeus 2. 

The date of his death is fixed by tradition in 202-203. 
Before dying, he had the anguish of seeing Lyons partly 
destroyed and looted in 197. On the word of Saint Jerome, 
who was the first to give him that title in 410, the Church 
honours him as a martyr. It is truly strange that neither 
Tertullian, Hippolytus nor Eusebius mentions this fact; 
this certainly renders the traditional opinion somewhat 


1 A, DUFOURCQ, of. c7t., p. 53, after the Acta. Sanctorum, 16 June, p. 7 (Acta 
_ Ferreoli). 
2¥, VERNET, op. c7t., col. 2438. 
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doubtful. Nevertheless the silence of the early authors may 
be explained by the fact that if Irenaeus met his death in 
the general massacre of the Christians of Lyons under 
Septimius Severus his martyrdom would have attracted less 
notice than otherwise. In 1562 his remains were scattered 
by the Calvinists, and only his head has been refound. 


Il. THE WORKS OF SAINT IRENAEUS. 


The extant works of Saint Irenaeus are as follows: 

a). Two complete treatises; the Proof, and the writing Against 
Fleresies, which will be dealt with below ; 

6). various fragments of other writings ?: 


1. On the Monarchy ox How God is not the Cause of Evil, written 
against Florinus, a former friend who had become a Gnostic. 


2. On the Ogdoad (against the Ogdoad of Valentinus), addressed 
to Florinus. 


3. Treatise on Schism (quarto-deciman), to Blastus, a friend of 
Florinus. 


4. Letter to Pope Victor, on the Eastern question. 

On the Subject of Knowledge (Mept extotyyys), a “ short ‘but 
necessary book”, says Eusebius? of this little apology to the Greeks. 

6. Divers discourses (treatises or perhaps homilies). It is possible 
that he was the author of the Letter to the Churches of Lyons and 
Vienne 3, on the martyrs of 177. Other writings have been wrongly 
attributed to him, notably the four fragments published by Pfaff 4, 
a Protestant professor at Tiibingen in the 18th century. Pfaff himself 
fabricated these pieces 5. 

The Proof of the Apostolic Preaching °®, unlike the 
Adversus Hereses, is not a controversial work, but a popular 
exposition of the faith and its proofs. It is a direct and 
summary presentation of Catholic doctrine. It is certainly 
brief, but as Vernet says, it is full of an extraordinary 
Christian feeling, at the same time simple, confident and 
profound. In some ways this work completes the Adversus 
FTereses; but on the whole it unfolds the same ideas. We 


* The majority are in P. G., '7, 1225-1264, chiefly taken from Eusebius, Azsé, 
Eccl., V, 20-26. 


2 Ibid., 26. 

3 See J. TIXERONT on this letter, AWé/anges, p. 44-73. 

‘In 1713; to be found in P. G., 7, 1248-1257. 

5 Definitely established by Harnack, 1900. 

* P. O., 12, col. 659-731 (French translation by J. BARTHOULOT and Intro- 
duction by J. TIxERONT, 7267d., 747-802). The work has been known only 
since 1907 (Edit. Zext. «. Unters.), after an ancient Armenian version. See 
F, VERNET, of. cit., 2403-2410 (Editions and Studies), 
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will therefore insist more especially on the latter work, which 
is more complete and covers a wider field. 


The Adversus Hereses = was originally meant to be very 
brief. Saint Irenaeus had intended it to be but a short 
exposition of Valentinianism together with its refutation, 
to comply with the request of a friend. This first plan, 
however, gradually developed. After having described the 
Valentinian systems (of Valentinus himself, Ptolemy, his 
disciple, and Marcus, a Gallic Gnostic), Irenaeus was led 
to make an inquiry into the origzzs of Gnosticism, from 
Simon Magus as far as Valentinianism, which latter is 
the culminating point of all past heresies, and also to give 
an account of the various derived sects. This is the subject 


of the first book; a simple exposition of error. 


The second offers the philosophical and rational refu- 
tation. By means of subtle and at the same time vigorous 
logic, Saint Irenaeus proves to the Gnostics that their 
system must lead them to two equally impossible expla- 
nations: Dualism or Pantheism. 


Mgr Freppel summarises his argument in the following dilemma: 
“Either you separate God from the world, or you confuse God with the 
world; in both cases you destroy the true notion of God. Jf you make 
the Creation independent of God... you limit the Divine Being, you 
circumscribe the sphere of His activity; which means that you deny 
Him... (As for the Angels) either they have acted against the will of 
the Supreme God or in obedience to Him. In the first hypothesis you 
accuse God of impotence, in the second you are led back, in spite of 
yourselves to Christian doctrine, which regards the Angels as the simple 
instruments of the Divine Will. You must therefore either admit 
Creation or give up all hope of discovering the true God. Awtzf, on 
the contrary, you suppose the Creation to be in God, in such a manner 
that it is reduced to a mere development of His substance, you enter 
into an even more thorny path. In this case all the imperfections and 
taints of the creature fall back on God Himself, whose substance 
becomes theirs. You say that the world is a fruit of ignorance and 
of sin, the result of a flaw or a fall of the Pleroma, a gradual degene- 
ration of being, or, as your favourite metaphor has it, a stain on God’s 
robe; but do you not realise that in this confusion of the infinite with 
the finite it is the Divine nature which falls, which degenerates, which 
is stained with vice or imperfection? Is it possible to change the notion 
of God so grievously?” Such is the gist of the second book? 


1 P. G., 7, 437-1224. See in particular F. VERNET, of. czt., 2400-2403, and 
the Bibliography, 2407-2409. It may be noted that the book is sometimes entitled 
Adversus Hereses, sometimes Contra Hereses. It should not be confused with 
Saint Epiphanius’ book, Panarion, cited as the Hereses (See p. 398). 

2 A, Durourca, S. lrénée (Coll. Pensée chrét. ), p. 87. 
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But Saint Irenaeus does not stop short at negative des- 
tructive criticism. . He crowns it with an exposition of the 
true doctrine, of which he constructs a vast synthesis in 
order to demonstrate its superiority over the Gnostic doctrines. 
This is the subject of docks III, 7V, V. They present the 
positive refutation of historical errors which are directly 
opposed to the teachings of the Scriptures. This new 
demonstration commences at the beginning of Book III by 
a masterly explanation of considerable theological impor- 
tance of the Catholic rule of faith. All these three books 
are extremely rich in doctrine and have merited for Saint 
Irenaeus the title of Father of Catholic theology. But the 
order he adopted is not very clear. Instead of following the 
author step by step in each of these books, we will summarise 
his principal doctrines, classifying them logically in the 
following section. 

Although the Adversus Hereses has a number of short- 
comings it is nevertheless remarkable for its great qualities. 
The author declares that being accustomed to speaking 
a barbarous tongue he is unable to write Greek elegantly. 
Indeed his simple and somewhat dull style is not polished. 
Often enough, however, his style becomes “ animated 
and coloured, and chisels a happy thought in clear relief ”, 
Vernet quotes several fine expressions on God, on Christ, 
the love and the light, which show Saint Irenaeus to be 
a true disciple of Saint John *. 


Ill. THE DOCTRINE OF SAINT IRENAEUS:2 


Saint Irenaeus exercised a great doctrinal influence. 
A. Dufourcq sums it up in two words: he killed Gnosticism; 
he founded Christian theology 3, As regards the first, Dufoureq 
compares the influence of the Adversus Hereses to that of 
Bossuet’s History of the Variations, against the Protestants. 
Evidently, Gnosticism was not immediately vanquished; 
there were attempts at a recovery in the third and even in 
the fourth century. But the blows of Saint Irenzeus had 
been effective and the error was laid. The Bishop of Lyons 
was one of the chief contributors to the triumph of the Church. 


*F, VERNET, Dict. ¢h., col, 2530-2531. 
* F. VERNET, of. cit., col. 2410-2507. 
3A. Durourca, Saint Irénée, (Les Saints), p. 169. 
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At the same time he founded Christian theology and based 
_ it solidly on Scripture and Tradition, establishing the rule 
of faith and placing his confidence in the “ charisma of truth” 
_ which renders the Church indefectible. He was also the 
_ founder of theology by his synthetic exposition of revealed 
truth found in the two works we have just analysed. 
_ His doctrine can be classed under five heads: 1) The rule 
of faith; 2) God and the Trinity; 3) Christ and the Red- 
emption; 4) spiritual life; 5) the last ends. 


A). The Rule of Faith. It is found in many passages of 
the two first books, and particularly in the first three chapters 
of book I. It may be summed up in the following propo- 
sitions: 1) the exact interpretation of the Scriptures, which 
_vare the source of faith, requires a “ fixed rule of faith” (xavwv 
tno ahnfetag dxdvis)t; this rule of faith is the baptismal 
symbol, or more exactly, Christian faith itself, expressed_in 
the Creed and taught throughout the Church. 


2) The duty of fixing the exact form of this symbol and 
of giving the true explanation of it properly belongs to the 
Church, which has received the Holy Ghost for the purpose 
of safeguarding and spreading religious truth without error: 
Ubi enim Ecclesia, bt est Spiritus Det et ubi Spiritus Det, 
tlic Ecclesia et omnis gratia ; Spiritus autem verttas 2. 


3) The true teaching of the Church is that which is 
given by the actual pastors, who have received it from the 
Apostles by way of uninterrupted tradition. It is that of the 
Mother-Churches who can show a catalogue of their bishops 
going back to the beginnings of Christianity. To sum up, the 
rule of faith is the present, living magisterium of the Church 3. 


4) But since any enquiry into the teaching of all the 
Churches is beset with difficulty, there remains a last criterion 
of truth which is in reach of everybody and which is sufficient: 
it is the teaching of the Church of Rome4. Here is the text 
of this important testimony: 


“ Sed quoniam valde longum est, in hoc tali volumine, omnium Eccle- 
siarum enumerare successtones, maxime et antiquissime 5 e¢ omnibus 


1 Aduwhers, 1, 1X5 4: 

2 Adv. heres., III, xxxtv. The Church possesses the charisma of truth 
(charisma veritatis certum), L[bid., 1V, XXVI, 2. 

3 Jotd., III, 11, 1. 

4 Adv. her., 11, 111, 2. Wags 

5 Means “‘ very ancient ” and not ‘‘ the most ancient”, 
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cognite, a gloricsissimis duobus apostolis Petro et Paulo Rome JSundate 
et constitute Boclesize, eam guam habet ab apostolis traditionem et 
annuntiatam hominibus fidem, per successiones episcoporum perve- 
nientem usgue ad nos indicantes, confundimus omnes €08, qui, 
guoquo modo, vel per sibi placentia vel vanam gloriam, vel per cecitatem 
et malam sententiam, preterquam oportet colligunt. — Ad hance 
enim Ecclesiam, propter potentiorem [potiorem] principalitatem’, 
necesse est omnem convenire Ecclesiam, oc est cos gui sunt undigue 
fideles, in qua semper ab his qui sunt undigue* conservata est ea 
ques est ab apostolis traditio”. Saint Irenzeus then givesa list of the 
Bishops of Rome from Saint Peter to Saint Eleutherius, the head of 
the Church at that time %. 

It would seem that the last phrase, which is somewhat obscure *, needs 
to be translated thus : Indeed, it is with this Church, because of its great 
pre-eminence, that all Churches must agree, that is to say, all the 
faithful in the world, and it is in her (Roman Church, in qua) (by com- 
munion with her) that the faithful of all countries have conserved the 
Apostolic tradition 5. 

Others (Duchesne, Harnack, Funk) refer “in qua” to the Church 
scattered throughout the world; each Church in which (cm gua) the 
Apostolic tradition is maintained must be in accord with Rome. Even 
translated in this manner, the phrase loses none of its value. 


“Tt would be difficult”, says Mgr. Duchesne ®, “to find 
a clearer expression of: 


I. the doctrinal unity of the universal Church; 


2. the unique and sovereign importance of the Roman 
Church as the witness, guardian and organ of the Apostolic 
tradition; 


3. its superior pre-eminence in the whole of Christendom”. 


B). Trinity. In his struggle against Gnosticism which 
made a distinction between a supreme God and a Demiurge, 
Saint Irenzeus was obliged to insist on the umzty of God, 
infinitely holy and perfect by His nature, creator of an 
ordered and harmonious world, since disorder does not derive 
from the author of nature? This simplicity and unity of 
essence, however, does not exclude the Zyzmzty. Saint 


* According to the context it is an effectiv ity. y 
aes aartK Pyne tive authority. See D. CHApmMaNn, 
* These repeated words have given rise to many hypotheses. Some critics 
suppress them, others only correct them. It is better to retain them as they stand. 
* Adv her., III, 111, 3. 
“For the very many interpretations of this phrase, see F. VERNET, of. cét 
2431-2438. + 
5 BARDENHEWER, Fai, I, p. 234. 
* Les Eglises séparées, p. 119. 
7 See above, the analysis of the Adv. her., bk. 11. 


m 
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Irenzeus does not employ this expression nor that of economy 
(otxovou.ta), but he constantly names the three Persons and 
always places Them in the first rank". The plenitude of 
the divinity, everlastingly on the lips of- the Gnostics, 
is expressed by the Father, the Word and the Holy Ghost; 
God created everything through the Word and the Holy 


_ Ghost, but this Word and this Spirit are one with God. 


The Son is truly God, engendered from all eternity. 
Certain expressions smacking of subordinationism have been 
pointed out in the Adv. Her. (subordinating the Son to the 
Father), but in these places Saint Irenzeus does little more 
than repeat expressions from the Gospels and Saint Paul, 
It is impossible to avoid a certain nominal subordinationism 
if the Father is admitted as the source of the Trinity2, He 


- makes the Holy Ghost truly distinct from the Son, although 


he sometimes gives the name of Spirit to the Son, or more 
often identifies the Spirit with the Wisdom of the sapiential 
books 3, unlike the other Fathers of this period, with the 
exception of Theophilus. 


C). Christology. As it was for Saint Paul, Christology 
is the centre, the heart of all the theology of Saint Irenaeus. 


1) The principle of all his Christology is the doctrine of 
recapitulation (dvaxseadatwots) to which he was particularly 
attached. Essentially, man is neither good nor bad; he is 
free; and he sinned freely in Adam, his head. Jesus Christ 
is the new Adam, who recapitulates in Himself the whole of 
mankind and reconciliates it with the Father 4. 

He is able to do his because He is God, the Word, the Son 
of God. At the same time He is the Creator of mankind, 
and yet Himself a man. And our brother 5. In spite of his 
virginal birth (demonstrated at length by Irenaeus), He has 
experienced the stages of man’s life (age, trials, sorrows). 


1 See F. VERNET, Joc. cit., col. 2442-2446. This author says that in spite of 
certain inexact expressions ‘‘ the Trinitarian doctrine of Irenzeus is outstanding, 
more complete and more satisfying than that of his predecessors”. (Zézd. 2242). 
The word economy was only applied to the Trinity by Tertullian, Hippolytus 
and Novatian. 

2 In any case he affirms, not in so many words but equivalently, the consub- 
stantiality of the Son with the Father. This is tantamount to the negation of 
subordinationism. 

3 Adv. her., Il, xX, 2. } p 

4 Tbid., III, xvi, 6; Xvill, I, 7; IV, pref., 23; XX, 8. See A. D’ALES, 


La doctrine de la récapitulation en Saint [rénée, in Rech. Sc. Rel., Vi, (1916). 


5 Demonst., VI, XLII; and Adv. haer. (passim ). 
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Saint Irenaeus is aware of the personal unity of Christ and 
the duality of His nature, and he shows this by his extensive 
use of the communication of idioms!. Moreover, it is neces- 
sary that Christ should be God in order to fulfil His mission 
in the world. Saint Irenaeus gives the name of otxovoj.ta to 
the divine plan for the salvation of mankind 2. 

2) Christ has a threefold mission: 2) He is the reveader, 
the author of the fourth and the last Testament (the first 
three were given to Adam, to Noe and to Moses) 3; 4) He is 
the Redeemer, who by His obedience during His life and in 
His violent death+ makes expiation for our sins and van- 
quishes the devil; c) lastly, He is the deifier, the sanctifier 
who reconciliates us with God, makes us again in His image, 
makes us children of God, and, lastly, confers immortality 
and everlasting life upon us 5. 

3) The fruits of the Redemption, which will only be 
perfect in the next life, are produced in this, especially by a 
lively and operative faith ®, by daptism (which is conferred 
even on little children), and above all by the Hucharist, which 
is the body and blood of Jesus Christ into which the bread 
and wine are changed7. The ideas of Saint Irenaeus on 
this latter point are well brought out in a great number of 
texts. He considers the Eucharist not only as a Sacrament 
but also as an oblation, a sacrifice, which renews the whole 
mystery of the Redemption ®. 


* Ipsum Verbum Dei incarnatum suspensum est super lignum, See Adv. haer., 
V, xvi, 1. The expression, Commixtio et communio Det et hominis, with 
which he has been reproached (zdé¢., IV, Xx, 4), does not signify the union of 
the Word and humanity, but the union of God and man in Christ. 

2 Demonst., VI, XLVI. Adv. haer., I, X, 1, 3; III, xvi, 6, 8; xv, 1, 4; etc. 

3 dav. hasr., U1, 3,03 TV, 1X; 33 X11, 2,53 X11, 2. 

4 His soteriological doctrine unites the (realist) theory of satisfaction to the 
(mystical) theory of union (see p. 352 below); it is extremely rich in doctrine. 
As for the so-called theory of the ees of the devil which has been ascribed to 
Saint Irenaeus (J. RrviiRE, Ze dogme de la Rédemption, Paris, 1905, p. 375- 
377), it can hardly be attributed to him unless one lays exaggerated stress on 
some of his expressions. There can be no question of strict rights; in the 
Redemption, the justice which regards the devil is directed against, rather than 
for, the devil, and comes from the divine wzsdom. That man should take a 
worthy revenge on the tempter is in perfect keeping with this Wisdom. See 
J. Rivrkre, Bull. d’ane. litt. et arch. chrét., 1, (1911), 169-200, and P. GALTIER, 
Rech. Se. Rel., 11 (1911), 1-24. See also Jézd., 111-V (1912-1914). i 

5 Adv. haer., III, XVIII, XIX, XXIII; V, I, 1; XU, 6; XIV, I, 3; etc! 

® Credere autem ei est facere ejus voluntatem. Adv. haer., IV, V1, 5. 

"For the Zucharistic doctrine of Saint Irenaeus see A. DALES in Rech. Se. 
Rel., XIII (1923), p. 24-46. 

* Adv. haer., IV, XVM, 53 XVIII, 1, 4. 
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- 4) Mariology. The doctrine of Mary’s share in the work 
of Redemption, first developed by Saint Justin, was con- 
tinued and completed by Saint Irenaeus, After having, like 
Saint Paul, made a parallel between Adam and Jesus Christ, 
he opposes the reparative action of the second Eve, Mary, to 
_ the death-bringing work of the first; “Mary loosened the . 
knots formed by the fault of Eve, The one resisted the 
commands of God, the other submitted to them. Eve 
listened to the voice of the Devil, Mary gave heed to the 
voice of the Angel. The human race, sent to its death by a 
virgin, has been saved by another virgin” 1, for Mary, “ by 
her obedience, was the cause of salvation for Eve and for all 
_ mankind”. It is through her obedience that “ the virgin 

_-Mary became the advocate of the virgin Eve” 2. “This term, 

advocate, does not mean Mary’s intercessory power in heaven, 
but signifies that Mary came to the help of Eve and_her 
race” 3. Moreover, although Saint Irenaeus does not employ 
the words, Mother of God, he affirms Mary’s divine mater- 
nity ; he had an admirable insight into the harmony which 
exists between this privilege and the mission of Christ 4. 
Finally, together with Saint Justin and Saint Ignatius, Saint 

Irenaeus asserted the perpetual virginity of Mary; recently 
this has been unjustifiably denied 5, 


D). Christian spirituality ® Saint Irenaeus opposed a 
Christian conception of spirituality to the false Gnostic 
asceticism; as in the teaching of Saint Paul, the Holy Ghost 
occupies a large place. The Spirit is shown as a constitutive 
element of the perfect man; the latter, besides his soul and 
body, possesses the Spirit, a gift of God, in which must be 
recognised at the same time the created gift of grace made 

to the human person, and also the person of the Giver, Who 


1 Adu. haer., III, XXII, 3, 4. 
3 Thids,; Ni, X1X3-%3 
3 E. NeuBert, Marie dans  Eglise anténicéenne, p. 263-264. 
4P. GaLTiER, La Vierge gui nous régénére, in Rech, Sc. Rel., V (1914) 
. 136-145. 
4 5 é. Bowral in Rev. a’ hist. et litt. relig., X11 (1907), p. 484, wrongly based 
this negation on the following text: Filius Det filius hominis purus pure puram 
aperiens vulvam (Adv. haer., IV, XXIII, 11), which proves, on the contrary, the 
supernatural manner of Our Lord’s birth. See F. VERNET, of. cit., col. 2484- 
2485. 
* For the whole of this paragraph see the fine article of A. D’ALKs in Rech, Sc. 
Rel., 1924 (t. XIV), p. 497-538, on La doctrine de l’ Esprit en Saint Irénée. See 
also F. VERNET, of. cét., col. 2452 sq., 2487 sq. 
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is inseparable from the gift. These precise expressions, 
which are due to later theologians are implied by the 
vehement words of Saint Irenaeus. Thus, in the perfect man 
may be found, besides the three elements, Jody, soul and 
spirit, an intimate union with the Holy Ghost. 


The part played by the Holy Ghost is to give back to man 
the resemblance to God and to the Son, which was lost 
by sin. No doubt man is free and can hinder this action, as 
did Adam. But man alone can do nothing to make himself 
like to God. “Not only the initiative belongs to God but 
also all the work”, says A. d’Alés2. “Man has but to make 
himself as clay in the hands of the potter. All he can do of 
himself is to resist and tear himself away from the imprints 
of the Divine hand. But by submission, on the contrary, he 
will become the masterpiece that God would make of him. 
In man’s docility to the Divine Spirit lies the reconciliation 
between grace and merit 3. The perseverance of man is itself 
a gift of God. It is a free gift, but man may obtain it for 
himself through constant submission to God” 4. It is evident 
that prayer enters for a great deal into such spirituality 5. 


The perfection of man, which begins with the first 
effusion of the Holy Ghost and which is perfectly consum- 
mated only in heaven, is truly found here below in the 
harmonious unity of the three elements, when man cleaves 
to the Holy Ghost and is docile to His inspirations®. Again, 
even in this world, the life of the Spirit should be manifested 
in effects of an intellectual character. The Christian who is 
formed at the school of the Holy Ghost is able to judge of 
all things 7. He is able to discern the foolishness of the 
Pagans and the heretics. He will cleave with his whole soul 
to God, to Jesus Christ and His Church. He will recognise 
the realisation of the prophecies, suggested by the Spirit, 
in the life of the Incarnate Word, and he will perceive this 
working of the Spirit in the present generation, which is 
still to be won over to the Word. 


In the whole of the 4dv. haer., V, vi, Spirit means the Spirzt of God consi- 
dered zz man, as in Rom., VIII, 16. See A. D’ALES, of. cit., 504-506. 

? Op. cit., p. 533- 

3\ Adu. ker., IV, XXXIXy 2; V, 1X, 3. 

4 Ibid., IV, XXXVIII, 3, 

8 167d: 3 IN RXR ATH: XVI Es 

* Adv. her., V, Vi. 

1 Tbid., IV, XXXII. 


» 
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B). The last things *. ‘The Eschatology of Saint Irenaeus, remarks 
F. Vernet, is “a mixture of interesting ideas, of affirmations containing 
the substance of the Church’s teaching, and of contestable or even 


_ frankly erroneous theories. It is the weakest part of his work”?. He 


A Prarie, 


admitted the opinion, now heretical, of the postponement of the Beatific 
Vision until the General Judgment. He also believed that Christ would 


_ reign for a thousand years in this world, with the just arisen from the 


grave. He derived this mz//enarianism from Papias and the presbyters, 
and used it as an arm against Gnosticism. He defended it by saying 
that man must be led little by little, through a process of “ gradual ”3 
ripening, to the vision of God. It was also a consequence of his doctrine 
of recapitulation. 


Sad SA Be on 22 04 
Divers Secondary Writings. . 


I. VARIOUS LETTERS. 


1. Saint Dionysius of Corinth ‘ was the object of great veneration 
about the years 160-170, as is proved by the seven letters which he sent 
to various Churches in answer to their requests for advice. The subjects 
of these letters are to be found in Eusebius. He also wrote a letter to 
the Pope, Sazut Soter (166-174), in reply to a letter of the latter, now 
no longer extant. This letter was read on Sundays to the assembled 
community, as was also read, Saint Dionysius tells us, the letter which 
Clement had once written to Corinth. 

' 2. Serapion of Antioch 5, bishop of that town from IgI to 212, the 
second successor of Saint Theophilus, is also mentioned by Eusebius 
as the author of several lost treatises and various letters. 


3. Polycrates *, bishop of Ephesus, is best known for his opposition 
to Pope Victor during the Easter controversy. He wrote, in particular, 
a letter on this subject, in the name of the Synod of Asia, of which 
a few phrases are quoted by Eusebius. Eusebius also mentions other 
synodal letters written on the same occasion. 

4. Saint Victor ’?, Pope (189-199), is chiefly famous for the part that 
he also took in the controversy, and notably for having asked for 
Councils to be held throughout the Church; these Councils subsequently 


1F, VERNET, of. céz., col. 2498-2507. 
? [bid., 2507. , 
3 Tandem aliquando maturus fiat homo, in tantis maturescens ad videndum 


et capiendum Deum. Adv. her., 1V, XXXVI, 7. 


—o 


4 Routu, Religuie sacre, 2nd ed., 1, 175-201. See Eusrsius, Hest, 
BCCI... IV, 23. 

5 P. G., 5) 1373-1376. See Eusesius, Hist. Hecl., V1, 12. 

® P. G., 5) 1357-1362. See EUSEBIUS, 7b7d., V, 24. 

7 P. G., 5, 1483-1490.. See EUSEBIUS, 707d., V, 23-25. 
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took place and for the most part were favourable to the Roman tradition. 
He himself wrote many Jeffers mentioned by Eusebius. Saint Jerome 
would have it that he was the author of several treatises and was the first 
Latin ecclesiastical writer '; but these treatises are lost. The De Alea- 
toribus?, attributed to him by Harnack, is posterior to Saint Cyprian *. 


Il. THE EPITAPHS OF ABERCIUS* AND PECTORIUS®. 


A). Abercius is known to us by a Zife, which is to be found in the 
Greek Passionaries (22 Oct.), and by an Epitaph. The Life appears 
to be but an amplification of the Epitaph, of which it gives the text, in 
a somewhat corrupt condition. Two fragments of the Epitaph were 
found by Ramsay in 1883 in Asia Minor (at Hierapolis of Phrygia 
Salutaris, not Hierapolis in Phrygia Pacatiensis). These fragments are 
now in the Lateran Galleries. The rationalists have vainly tried to 
deny the Christian character of this work, but they have been success- 
fully refuted by first-class scholars such as de Rossi, Zahn, Duchesne, 
Cumont. 


This Epitaph informs us, first, regarding the life of Abercius, who 
composed the Epitaph himself. He was Bishop of Hierapolis, and 
probably the Phrygian anti-Montanist writing we already have had 
occasion to mention was addressed to him. In a mystical and meta- 
phorical style he gives an account of a journey he made to Rome, and 
from there to Syria as far as Nisibis, visiting the Christian Churches. 

He introduces himself thus: “My name is Abercius, the 
disciple of a holy shepherd, who feeds flocks of sheep on 
mountains and in plains, who has great eyes that see every- 
where. It was he who taught me the book worthy of belief”. 
The rest of this document, which is the most important of all 
Christian epitaphs, is of capital interest to theological science: 


1). on the Roman Primacy: “ For he (the shepherd) sent 
me to Rome to contemplate majesty, and to see a queen 
golden-robed and golden-sandalled; there also I saw a people 
bearing a shining mark ” (baptism); 

2). on the Eucharist: “ Faith everywhere led me forward, 
and everywhere provided as my food a fish of exceeding 
great size and perfect, which a holy virgin (Mary) drew with 
her hand from a fountain... and this (faith) ever gives to her 
friends to eat, it having wwe of great virtue, and giving it 
mingled with dread”. “Thus”, says Salomon Reinach, 
“the Primacy of the Roman See, the symbolism of the 


' De Viris, 53. 

? Texte u. Unters. V, 1 (Leipzig), 1888. 

3 See A. D’ALs, in the Etudes, 1905 (t. 104), p. 291-317. 
4H. Lecierca, Adercius, in Dict. Arch., col. 66-87. 

5H. Lecierca, Autun ( Archéologie), ibid., col. 3194-3198. 
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Fish, Baptism and the Eucharist were all attested by the 
Epitaph of Abercius in the middle of the second century ”, 
_and, as he pertinently observes, until Ficker (1894), all those 
‘who had studied the text, whether Catholics, Protestants 
or Jews, had subscribed to this explanation. No recent 
es has been made capable of detracting from its 
~value. 


B). Another Greek Epitaph, discovered at Autun in 1839, may be 
classed with this gem of Christian Epigraphy. This is the Epitaph of 
Pectorius, which was first studied by the future Cardinal Pitra and then 
by a great number of other scholars. Its date is unfortunately much less 
certain than that of Abercius, but it is very probable that it dates from 
the end of the second century. It is composed in a style greatly 
resembling the Phrygian inscription, and besides the IXOYX (acrostically 

_and in the text) it contains a testimony to Eucharistic Communion under 

_ the two kinds and its reception in the hands, as well as a prayer for the 
dead. The interpretation given to it by the erudite has been diversely 
influenced by the theological importance of these texts. 3 


Til. THE CANON OF MURATORI®«. 


This name is given to the oldest extant Canon of the New 
Testament. A canon is an official catalogue of the Books 
which the Church regards as inspired. It will be easily 
understood that such catalogues of the New Testament were 
but gradually drawn up at the beginning of the Church. 
The inspired works were all written for some special purpose 
or on some particular occasion, and were not immediately’ 
passed round from one Christian community to another. 
When the Church had made certain of their Apostolic origin 
or of their approbation by the Apostles, she guaranteed the 
character of their divine inspiration and inscribed them in 
her canon. The proof that such a canon existed is found 
in the writings of the Fathers of this period. But there is 
more than that; in 1740, ZL. A. Muratorz (d. 1750), librarian 
of the Ambrosian Library, discovered and published the 
almost entire text of a Canon of the Roman Church dating 
from the end of the second century, which he found in a 
manuscript of the 6th-8th century (full of spelling faults). 
In spite of its poor literary quality, this document is of the 
utmost importance. 


? The entire text may be found. in ROUET DE JOURNEL, Luchiredion Pairist., 
'p. 105-107. Corrections are suggested in the notes. See the Introductions to 


the New Testament. 


q 
4 
7 
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According to this text, the Roman Church recognised as inspired : 
1) The four Gospels (the beginning of the canon is missing in the 
manuscript, but as the Gospel of Saint Luke is mentioned as being the 
third, we can suppose that the existence of the two others was also 
recognised); 2) The Acts of the Apostles; 3) The thirteen first Hpzsé/es 
of Saint Paul; two Epistles, to the Laodiceans and to the A/exandrians, 
which had been attributed to him, are here rejected (there is no question 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews unless this is meant by the title, Epistle 
to the Alexandrians); 4) The Efistle of Saint Jude and two Epistles 
of Saint John (there is no allusion to the Epistles of Sazmw¢_James and 
Saint Peter); 5) The Apocalypse of John, and probably that of Peter 
(apocryphal) although the latter, recognised in Rome, was rejected by 
several of the Churches; 6) The Pas¢or, recently composed (uferrime) 
by Hermas, during the pontificate of Pius, his brother, may be read in 
public, but must not be assimilated to the writings of the prophets and 
the Apostles; 7) Not one of the writings of Arsinoe, Valentinus or 
Miltiades is admitted in the canon. 


The reference to Hermas places the date of composition 
after 155-156 (date of the death of Pius I). Those who insist 
on zuperrime put it very near to this date, while others place 
it as late as 200. Father Lagrange is of the latter opinion, 
and considers that the account which is given of Saint John 
shows that the compilers were concerned with refuting the 
thesis of Caius of Rome*. (See adove, ch. V, p. 139). 


GHAPTER+ViLl. 
Christian Apocryphal Literature. 


I. APOCRYPHAL LITERATURE IN GENERAL2 


The name of Apocryphal in contradistinction to Canonical, 
is given to those books which either give themselves out to 
be zuspired, or have been so regarded by certain ecclesiastical 
authors, but which, finally, have been withdrawn from the 


1M. J. LAGRANGE, Evang. selon Saint Jean, Introduction p- LXI-LXV. 

*E. AMANN, Les Apocryphes du Nouveau Testament, in Dict. Bibl., 
(Supplement) col. 460 and. sq. O. BARDENHEWER, Geschichte... 1, 365-481. 
E. HENNECKE, Neutestamentliche Apocryphen..., Tiibingen, 1904 (2nd ed. 1924); 
Handbuch 2u den N. T. Apocryphen, 1904. J. Bousquet and E. AMANN, 
Les Apocryphes du Nouveau Testament, a collection in which many important 
works have already appeared; Introduction, texts, translation, commentaries. 
In the collection, Zextes e¢ Documents, see Evangiles apocryphes. Various apo- 


cryphal writings (Coptic, Syriac...) have been published by the Revze de 2? Ori 
chrétien and by the Patrologia Orientalis. ‘ : ek rua 
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Canon of the Scriptures. Apocryphal (éxéxougos, hidden) 
has therefore the precise technical sense of mon-canontcal, 


_to which is usually added a depreciatory concept which 


causes the work to be regarded as legendary, fantastic and 
of doubtful value. An acquaintance with these writings is 


nevertheless useful either for the refutation of unbelievers 


who make false use of them, or for the purpose of seizing 
the grains of historical or doctrinal truth lying behind their 
fictions, and especially for the information they furnish 
regarding the intellectual, religious and moral character of 
their authors. 

They purport to complete the data of the biblical writings 
of the Old or the New Testament, by adding to the accounts 
contained in them, or by supplying information which they 
omit. The Chrzstzan apocryphal literature, that is to say 
composed by Christians, is chiefly concerned with the Mew 
Testament. There are, however, certain exceptions: besides 
Christian interpolations in Old Testament apocrypha and 
various Gnostic compositions, the famous Odes of Solomon, 
published for the first time in 1909, must be mentioned t. 
But on the whole, the Christian Apocrypha are connected 
with the Mew Testament. They are usually classed under 
Jour heads according to their literary form: 1) The Gospels; 
2) the Acts; 3) the Epistles; 4) the Apocalypses. 


1The Odes of Solomon, distinct from the Psalms of Solomon known 
since 1626, were discovered in 1905 in a Syriac manuscript by RENDEL Harris, 
who published them at Cambridge in 1909. A new edition was published, with 
notes and an introduction by M. R. Harris and A. MINGANA, 1916-20. In 
France, J. LAsourT and P. BATIFFOL have also published a translation, with 
a historical introduction and commentary. This work, which was known by 
a reference of Lactantius and a quotation in a 3rd cent. Gnostic writing, had 
been for a long time lost. It consists of 42 odes, which appear to have been 


_ written by but one author, in Greek or more probably in Syriac; in the district 
of Antioch, rather than in Asia Minor or in Egypt, on account of their Targumic 


and Semitic character, says Fr. Lagrange (/itroduction to his Evangzle selon 
Saint Jean). These odes are the hymn of thanksgiving of the soul which God 
has called to redemption and salvation. They are remarkable ‘‘for their 
exceptional freshness of inspiration and religious fervour ”, says J. Labourt (p. 1). 
The author is a Christian who expresses his ideas and his feelings through the 
medium of Solomon, a fictitious personage, who represents, turn and turn about, 
a new conyert, the saint in heaven, and Christ Himself. Although Christ is 
greatly in evidence in these songs, the author’s Christianity is somewhat nebulous; 
he never quotes the name of Jesus, neither does he speak of baptism, nor of the 
Church, the Eucharist and the hierarchy. The lyrical nature of the work does 
not explain all these omissions. The author is inspired by the Gospel of Saint 
John, but never cites him. He may also have been acquainted with the Epistles 
of Saint Ignatius. His work is usually dated from 100-120. There is no proof 


_ that he was a Judeo-Christian. 
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Two very different groups may be distinguished according 
to the purpose intended by the authors: a) the first, of Aere- 
tical origin, especially Gnostic, were destined to spread 
among the people, a heretical teaching which was placed in 
the mouths of Jesus Christ and the Apostles; 2) the others, 
deriving from an orthodox source, were meant for the edifi- 
cation of the faithful: they were pious inventions, both 
poetical and legendary, written to satisfy the curiosity of the 
Christians who were much more preoccupied with knowing 
what the sacred text did not say than with a close study 
of its teaching. 


They are all noteworthy: «) for the poverty of their 
doctrine, both from a moral and dogmatic point of view; 


5) for the zmprobable nature of the characters who move 
in an unreal and fantastic world of their own, and the 
singular and even extravagant stories in which extraordinary 
and even puerile miracles are profusely strewn; 


c) for the fluctuation of the text which was for ever being 
retouched, thus rendering it very difficult to determine the 
age and the source of these writings. 

Compared with the canonical works, all these writings are 
notably inferior. Renan himself says that “it would be an 
insult to Christian literature to rank these dull compositions 
with the masterpieces of Mark, Luke and Matthew”. The 
apocryphal gospels do no more than embroider a given 
canvas, but they are full of “the tiring verbosity of an old 
gossip, the basely familiar tone of literature fit for nursemaids 
and the servants’ quarters” «. No need to wonder then, that 
these works usually filled the Fathers with repulsion and that 
they did all they could to warn the faithful against them, 
especially as they were often misused by the heretics. The 
Church was unable, however, to eliminate them altogether. 
The bishops themselves endeavoured to expurgate rather 
than suppress them. They thought that by removing 
everything that was doubtful, and which they regarded as 
deriving from heretical alterations, they would be able to 
discover an orthodox basis of primitive traditions. _ They 


were thus led to believe that everything that was not contrary 
to faith was historically true. 


* DL Eglise chrétienne, 1879, p. 505 sq. 


- 
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The influence which was exercised by these expurgated 
and constantly retouched works lasted for centuries. It was 


_ especially felt during the Middle Ages. Traces of them are 


t 
4 


to be found in popular preaching (see the collections of 
sermons), in the hagiography (witness the Légende Dorée of 
Jacques de Voragine), in poetry (the Divine Comedy has 
borrowed a great deal of its eschatological inventions from 
the old apocalypses), and lastly in ar¢ (for instance, in the 
paintings of Renaissance artists representing the life of Mary, 
or the images of the Apostles, or the sculptures of the Last 
Judgment to be seen in the cathedrals). 


In the East also, apocryphal literature was reproduced in 
translations, amplifications and new versions in every tongue, 


- Arabic, Syriac, Greek, Slavonic, etc., and its influence was as 


powerful as in the West". It is therefore extremely useful 
to know something of its sources. They are still ‘very 
obscure and we will do no more than indicate them sum- 
marily in this place. 


Il. APOCRYPHAL. GOSPELS’. 


They may be classed under three heads: 1) the /os¢ Gospels; 2) the 
Gospels of the Saviour’s Chz/dhood; 3) the Gospels of the death of Christ 
or of Our Lady. 24 


A). The lost Gospels, certain of which are of great interest. 


1). Gospel of the Hebrews, or according to the Hebrews, is chiefly 
known by the words of Saint Jerome: “ Chaldaico quidem Syroque 
sermone (Aramaic) sed Hebraicis litteris scriptum est”. The original 
as well as Saint Jerome’s translation of it is lost. Although it was not 
altogether identical with the original Aramaic of Saint Matthew, it 
followed its main outlines and many of its details, and completed it in 


"many places. It was the favourite Gospel of the orthodox group 


S 
. 


(Nazarenes) of the Judaeo-Christians. It dates from the end of the first, 
or the beginning of the second century 3. 

2). The Gospel of the Ebionites (heretics) has sometimes been 
identified with the Gospel of the Hebrews, mentioned above, retouched 
and altered so as to bear a heretical interpretation. Present day critics 
prefer to make a complete distinction and identify it with the Gospel of 


t AMANN, of. cét., col. 465-468. es 

2 Editions: C. TISCHENDORF, Avangelia apocrypha, Leipzig, 1853 (2nd ed., 
1876). Coll. Textes et Documents: Evangiles apocryphes, t. 1, by CH. MICHEL 
(1911); t. 11, by P. PEETERS (1914). j Sites 

3 See M. J. Lacrance, Z’Zvangile selon les Hébreux, in the Revue bibligue, 
3022, p. 161-181, 321-349. 
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the Twelve, a misleading compilation of the canonical Gospels composed 
in the 2nd century’. 3 

3).. The Gospel according to the Egyptians is a heretical work of the 
second century in which, it is believed, were taught 2) Encratism con- 
demning marriage; 4) Unitarianism, a negation of the Trinity, similar to 
the error proposed by Sabellius ; c) metempsychosis. 


4). The Gospel of Barnabas, rejected by the decree of Gelasius*. 


5). The Gospel of Bartholomew, id. 
(various fragments have ben discovered). 
6). The Gospel of Thaddaeus, id. 


7). The Gosfel of Judas Iscariot, was that of the Cainite Gnostics. 

8). The Gospel of Mathias (third century Gnostic) is the same as the 
“ Traditions of Mathias”. 

9). The Gosfel of Philip (Gnostic) probably of Egyptian origin. 

10). The Gospel of Thomas (Gnostic, second century). Another 
version of this writing was discovered in the “ Account of Thomas, 
Israelite philosopher, of the Infancy of the Lord”, known under the title 
of “ Gospel of Thomas the Israelite” (see below: Gospels of the Infancy). 


B). Gospels of the Infancy. 1). Among the so-called 
Gospels of the Infancy may be classed the Protoevangelium 
Jacobi or Jufancy Gospel of James 3, which is perhaps the 
most remarkable of all the Apocrypha. The wide diffusion 
and the great influence enjoyed by this writing were due both 
to its simple and serious tone, and its really pious character. 
The 24 chapters of which it is composed may be divided into 
three parts, which in all probability were originally three 
separate documents. a). Chapters 1-16 relate the miraculous 
birth of Mary, which was supernaturally announced to 
Joachim and Anna; her dedication to the service of the 
Temple and her marriage to Saint Joseph. This part was 
written between 130 and 140. 6). /m chapters 17-21 Saint 
Joseph himself is made to relate the birth of Jesus and the 
Adoration of the Wise Men; hence the name, Apocryphum 
Josephi, applied to these chapters (2nd cent.). ). Chapters 
22-24 contain an account of the slaughter of the Holy 
Innocents and the murder of Zacharias. These are termed 
the Apocryphum Zacharie (the main outlines date from the 
2nd century). The Greek version at present extant would 


* A number of recent critics distinguish three Judaeo-Christian Gospels. See 
AMANN, of. cit., col. 473-475. 
* This and the following Gospels are included in the class of sectary Gospels ; 
see AMANN, of. cit. ies 
* The only grounds for this title of Protoevange 


dium is that it was given to the 
work by Postel, the first editor of the work, in t ‘ 


he sixteenth century. 


as 
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not appear to be anterior to the fourth century. The Judaeo- 


_ Christian author purports to be James, the Bishop of Jeru- 


salem. The unity of this work becomes more obvious if the 
third part is regarded as an addition. The purpose of 
glorifying Mary and her purity, confided to the care of Saint 
Joseph, should be remarked. Only the later versions of the 


' Protoevangelium were know in the West (see below 3). 


2). The Gospels of the Childhood properly so-called are many 
and various. The Gospel of Thomas the Israelite and the Arabic Gospel 
are the better known. Until recent times the latter was supposed to be 
derived from the former; but it would probably be more exact to say 
that they both derive from an extremely variegated common source, 
containing even Buddhist fables, and which was the starting point of all 
the legendary literature concerning the childhood of Jesus*. These 
works are of but little worth. The dullness of the style and the poverty 
of expression are in keeping with the triviality of the matter. 


a). The Gospel of Thomas the Israelite purports to give~an 
account of the miracles which Jesus performed between the age of 5 and 
Iz years, and it shows in particular that He punished those who refused 
to believe in Him, by blindness and death. It terminates with the 
episode of Jesus among the doctors. A very odious character is given 
to the child in this work; several parts of it, although expurgated, 
obviously originated in heretical circles. 


6). The Arabic Gospel of the Infancy (so called because for a long 
time it was extant only in that tongue) is a fairly complete history of the 
childhood of the Saviour. It bases its account of the birth of Jesus 
and the flight into Egypt on the Protoevangelium (ch. 1-9) ; the following 
chapters, however, are original (10-35) and tell of the life of the Holy 
Family in Egypt where the Child worked a number of extraordinary 
miracles. The final chapters (36-55) are very similar to the Gospel of 
Thomas. “The important place given to the Virgin Mary, who in 
every case is the mediatrix of the favours vouchsafed by the divine 
child” should be noted °. 


3). The two following Gospels are derived either from the Protoevan- 
gelium or from accounts of the Infancy: 


a). The Gospel of the Pseudo-Matthew or Book of the Birth of 
Blessed Mary and the Infancy of the Saviour, a trivial and occa- 
sionally gross book, is probably a 6th century compilation. It is 
composed of two parts, of which the contents are sufficiently indicated 
by the title. 

b). The Gospel of the Nativity of Mary is a good revision of the 
former work, and dates probably from the Carlovingian period. It 
deals only with Mary, whose birth, youth and marriage it describes in 
an interesting way. It finishes with an account of the birth of Jesus 


*See the Introduction to Evangiles apocryphes (Coll. Textes e¢ Documents ), 


08 
2 AMANN, of. cit., col. 485. 
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based on the Synoptics. It is chiefly through this writing that the 
Protoevangelium and particularly the dedication of Mary to the Temple 
became known in the West. 


C). The deaths of Jesus, Mary and Joseph have also been 
a source of inspiration to the authors of the pseudo-canonical Gospels. 


1). Those which concern the death of the Saviour may be classed 
under the name of Chronicle of Pilate, having as a common source the 
Gospel of Nicodemus and the Gospel of Peter. 

a). The Gospel of Nicodemus consists of two parts: the first, 
which is called the Acts of Pilate (1-16), is a kind of report of the trial 
of Our Lord before Pilate, and His ensuing death (1-11), and of the 
debate held by the Sanhedrim after the Resurrection (12-16). The 
purpose of this book was to prove that Pilate himself was aware of the 
mnocence of Jesus and that the Sanhedrim was obliged to admit the 
truth of the Resurrection. It is possible that the Acts of Pilate dates 
from the second century. The second part is entitled The Descent of 
Christ into Hell (ch. 17-27) because an account of this descent is given 
by two supposed eyewitnesses who rose from the dead at the death 
of Jesus. 

6). The Gospel of Peter is the work of a Docetist, also of the 
second century. A part of it was recently discovered in 1886. It 
contains a great many details of the Passion, the Crucifixion and the 
Resurrection of Our Lord. This work is connected on many points 
with the foregoing (See SEMERIA, Revue Bibligue, 1894, p. 522-560). 

2). The Falling Asleep of Mary (Kotunotc tij¢ &ytag Ocotdxov), in 
Latin the Zransitus Sancte Marie (according to the Decretum of 
Gelasius which states it to be apocryphal), appears to be a Greek 
work of the fourth or fifth century, the subject of much recasting. 
One version attributed to Melito of Sardis in the second century, was 
certainly composed at a much later date. In the extant manuscripts this 
document purports to be a discourse of Saint John on the death of the 
Blessed Virgin. Mary, having heard from the Angel Gabriel that she 
was soon to leave the world, retired to Bethlehem where she was joined 
by the Apostles. She comes back to Jerusalem where she dies in the 
midst-of extraordinary prodigies. She is buried by the Apostles and 
three days later her body is carried into heaven by the angels. This 
writing, which exercised a great influence both in the East and in the 
West, is altogether orthodox and cannot be regarded as a Catholic 
recast of a heretical writing’. 


3)., History of Joseph the Carpenter (extant only in Coptic and 
Arabic) is of Egyptian origin of the fourth, or perhaps fifth, century. 
It is in the form of a conversation between Jesus and the Apostles, and 
relates (according to the Protoevangelium) the life, and especially the 
death, of Saint Joseph. There lies the interest of the work. The idea, 
given in the latter part, is worth mentioning: “the crossing which the 
soul must accomplish after having left the body; guided by Saint 


* In any case ‘‘ older and more qualified witnesses than these imaginative 
writings have borne testimony to the taking of Mary into heaven ”, remarks 


M. Jucre in the Echos a’ Orient, 1926, p. 15 (article on La Mort et 2 Assomption 
de Marie dans la tradition des cing premiers siécles). . 
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Michael, it is able to pass over the sea of fire which confronts every 
soul after death”*. The author makes no reference to the Assumption 
of Mary. According to this account the body of Saint Joseph is to 
remain intact until the thousand year reign of Christ. 


III. APOCRYPHAL ACTS? 


Both the orthodox and the heretical writers of spurious documents 
were inspired in a greater measure by the lives and preaching of the 
Apostles than by that of Our Lord. We are acquainted with Apocryphal 
Acts on nine of the Apostles, and it is very possible that the others 
were not forgotten. 


1). Saint Peter. a). The Preaching of Peter, mentioned by 
Clement of Alexandria, was probably a series of instructions embodied 


in an account of the Apostolic journeys. Nothing goes to prove that 


» this was a heretical writing, in spite of the fact that the Clementine 


4 


— er 


literature with Judaizing tenlencies found its inspiration therein. 
6). The Acts of Peter are also lost3, except two fragments, of which 
one is the Martyrium B. Petri apostoli a Lino episcopo conscriptum,; the 
other, Actus Petri in Simone, relates the fall of Simon, the “ Quo Vadis ”, 
and the crucifixion of Peter with his head to the ground. This fabri- 
cation does not seem to have been heretical. It probably dates from 
the second century. 

2). Saint Paul. a). A Preaching of Paul is very little known. 

6). The Acts of Saint Paul4, on the contrary, became famous. 
The original text was composed of three parts: the “ Martyrdom of 
Saint Paul”, the “Correspondence (apocryphal) of Saint Paul with 
the Corinthians”, and the “Acts of Paul and Thecla”. These were 
separated later. They were composed in the second century by an 
Asiatic priest, who was disgraced as a punishment for this fabrication, 
although his work was orthodox. 

c). The Acts of the Holy Apostles Peter and Paul (3rd cent.) gives 
an account of their common labours in Rome and their martyrdom. 


3). Saint Andrew. The Acts of Andrew (2nd cent.) are no longer 
extant, except for three episodes (Andrew and Matthew in the town of 
the cannibals, the Acts of Peter and Andrew, and Saint Andrew’s 
martyrdom in Achaia) which have been subject to frequent recasting. 
It is probable that only the Martyrium is original. 


4). Saint John. The Acts of John (2nd cent.), which are also lost, 
have been partly reconstituted by means of quotations and various 


1 AMANN, of. cit., col. 484. 

2 Editions: R. A. Lipstus and M. Bonnet, Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha, 
Leipzig, 3 vol., 1891, 1896, 1903. Studies: R. A. Lipsius, Die Apocryphen 
Apostelgeschichten und Apostellegenden, Brunswick, 1883-90 (2 vol.). 
3 L, Vouaux, Les Actes de Pierre, Paris, 1922 (Coll. Apocr. N. Test. ). 
J. Framion, Les Actes Apocryphes de Pierre in Kev. Hist. Eccl., Ig08-11. 

4L. Vouaux, Les Actes de Paul et les lettres apocryphes, Paris, 1913 (Coll, 


Apocr. N. Test. ). eye 9 
J. Framion, Les Actes apocryphes @ André, Louvain, 1911. 
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orthodox versions of the original heretical writing. They relate the 
exile in Patmos, the second stay in Ephesus, and Saint John’s peaceful 
death in that town. 


5). Saint Thomas. The Acts of Thomas (3rd cent.) are Gnostic, 
with a strong Encratite tendency. They have been well conserved, 
at least the two later Syriac and Greek versions. They deal with the 
Saint’s labours in India and are nothing but a tissue of strange miracles. 


6). Saint Philip. The Acts of Philip (probably 4th cent.) give an 
account of the missionary work of Saint Philip the Apostle who is 
confused with Philip the Deacon (the book is filled with similar errors), 
According to this work, the Saint took the Gospel to Greece, Parthia, 
and Ethiopia. The writing contains fifteen Acts. 


7). Saint Thaddeus. The 4cts of Thaddeus, one of the seventy- 
two disciples, which tell of the famous correspondence of Jesus with 
Abgar, King of Edessa (cf. EusEplus, Ast. Zccl., 1, 13; Ul, 1, 6-8), 
appear to have been written in Syriac in the third century. They are 
still called the Acta Edessena'. The Syriac version published in 1876, 
entitled the Zeaching of Addai, is a later composition (390-430 circa). 
A fifth century Greek version identifies the disciple Thaddeus (or Addai) 
with the Apostle Thaddeus (or Lebbaeus). 

The following may also be mentioned: 1). the Martyrium of Saint 
Matthew, who died at Myrna among the cannibals (see the Acts of 
Andrew), 2). the Passion of Bartholomew, in India; 3). The Acts of 
Barnabas, who died in Cyprus after many Apostolical labours. All 
these documents are of later composition (4th or 5th century). 


IV. APOCRYPHAL LETTERS AND APOCALYPSES 2. 


A). All the APOCRYPHAL LETTERS are attributed to Sazn¢ 
Paul, with the exception of a Letter of the Apostles, recently discovered, 
which dates from the second century. 


1). The Epistle to the Laodiceans owes its origin to that passage 
in the canonical Epistle to the Corinthians (iv, 16) in which Saint Paul 
speaks of a letter he had sent to the Laodiceans. This letter was 
clumsily fabricated with extracts from the canonical Epistles. It should 
probably be distinguished from that mentioned in the Canon of Muratori. 


2). The Epistle to the Alexandrians, mentioned in the Muratorian 
Fragment, was forged by followers of Marcion and is now lost. 


3). The Correspondence of Saint Paul with the Corinthians 
contains a letter from the Corinthians in which Gnosticism is denounced, 
and an answer from the Apostle (37d Ef. zo the Cor.) in confirmation 
of his teaching. The document was incorporated in the “ Acts of Paul” 
(2nd cent.) 


4). The Correspondence of Saint Paul and Seneca consists of six 
letters from the philosopher Annaeus Seneca to Saint Paul, and six 


1R. Duvat, La littérature syriague (1900), p. 102-118. ue Trxeront, Les 
ovigines del’ Eglise d’ Edesse et la légende d’ Abgar, Paris, 1888. 
*L. VouAUX, Les Actes de Saint Paul et ses lettres apocryphes, Paris, 1913. 
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short answers from the latter. The philosopher expresses his admiration 
for the Apostle’s doctrine, but regrets the literary shortcomings of his 
writing. The author of this forgery probably intended to introduce an 
apologetical work to polite Roman society. These documents, which 
are both unintelligent and lacking in style, must date from the fourth 
century. Certains critics, however, make the date of composition as late 
as the tenth or eleventh century. 


B). The principal Afocalypses* are those of Peter and Paul. 


1). The Apocalypse of Peter, which deals with the Last Judgment 
and describes the happiness of heaven and the terrors of hell, is a 
somewhat remarkable work of the second century. It has enjoyed 
considerable authority. It was commented by Clement of Alexandria 
and the Muratorian Fragment thought it inspired. 

An “ Agocalypse.of Peter by Clement” in Ethiopian dates from the 
7th-8th century. 

2). The Apocalypse of Paul relates the ravishing of Paul into the 
third heaven and gives the mysterious words he heard therein. In the 
third century this subject had provided the matter for the Ascent of 
Paul, of which the Apocalypse is a version. . This work, filled with 
fables (Wescio guibys fabulis plenam) as. Saint Augustine remarks? 
would seem to have been composed in the 4th century. 

3). The Afocalypse of Thomas is a Manichaean writing of the 
4th century. 

4). The Afocalypse of Stephen is possibly the fifth century document 
containing an account of the finding of the Martyr’s remains. 

Several other Apocalypses are either too little known or too recent 
to be mentioned here. For the Sibylline Oracles see note 3. 


ee i 


1 Editions: C. TIscHENDORF, Afocalypses Apocryphae, Leipzig 1866. 
R. James, Ajgocrypha anecdota, Cambridge, 1893 (Texts and Studies). 

2 Tract. in Joann., 98, 8. 

® Although they differ in many ways, the 14 books of foems (9 and Io are lost) 
known by the name of the Sibylline Oracles may be assimilated to the apo- 
crypha. The title of ‘‘ Sibylline” is hardly justified except by book v1, which 
contains a collection of ancient oracles of doubtful authenticity. These were 
collected in the second century by a heretic. Some of them concern Jesus Christ. 
They contain Jewish characteristics (Bk, 1, lines 97-828, dating from the 
and cent. B. C.; Bk. 1v and v, lines 52-530, dating from the end of the 2nd cent. 
A. D.); but the greater part of the work is a compilation of Christian writings, 
of varied and sometimes heretical origin, written, between the second and the 
fifth century. Editions: ALEXANDRE, Oracula Sibyllina, Paris, 3 vol., 184I- 
1856. GEFFKEN, in Corpus of Berlin, Leipzig, 1902. Study: GEFFKEN, 
in Text. wu. Unters., Vu, 1, Leipzig, 1902. a : i 


| THIRD PART. 
THE FATHERS. OF THE IIl*” CENTURY. 


~ CHAPTER I. 


: The Historical, shi 
~ Social and Intellectual Environment. 


IL. THE HISTORICAL ENVIRONMENT—GENERAL VIEW. 


- In-order that‘the great advance made by Patristic Litera- 
ture in the third ‘century, and the features which distinguish 
it from the preceding century, should be well understood, 
we must call to mind the conditions in which the Christians 
of that time were living. Taken as a whole they were very 
different from those of the second century. Then, the 
Church was constantly threatened by cruel but local perse- 
cution; in the third century the Christians were subjected 
to graver official attacks, followed, however, by relatively 
peaceful intervals somewhat similar to those which took 
place under Commodus (180-192) and at the beginning of 
the reign of Septimius Severus (193-211). 

The Edict issued by the latter Emperor in 202 marked 
a new era in the relations of the Roman State with the 
Church. It abrogated the congucrendi non sunt of Trajan; 
the magistrates were obliged to take up a more active stand 
against the Christians; in the future the latter were to be 
sought out, and their prosecution received a kind of official 
sanction, Persecution by Edicts was about to begin. But 
the fact that special Edicts were required to set this now 
universal persecution in movement, caused it.to be of a very 
inconstant nature, since some of the Emperors were too 
indifferent and others too generous minded. “War was 
declared. but. was: sometimes interrupted by truces. The 
State by proscribing the Church officially recognised her 
éxistence and reserved the right of treating with her. The 
two powers (for this name may now be given them) lived 
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side by side in this manner throughout the third century” 1, 
_ Thus the Church suffered many assaults of varying intensity, 
under Septimius Severus after 202, under Maximinian the 
Thracian (235-238), and from Decius to Valerian (249-260), 
while awaiting the great crisis which ushered in the fourth 
century and brought victory with it. P. Allard has calculated 
that during this period there were 75 years of toleration and 
peace?. It was a relative peace, of course, but it gave the 
Church a chance of organising and spreading herself. It is 
true that the Christian spirit sometimes lost some of its 
intensity, as is proved by the number of /ags7 in the Decian 
and Diocletian persecutions. The conditions we have des- 
cribed also explain why the third century was not only 
‘a century of defence but also a period during which the 
activities of the Church took on a greater amplitude. 

The official attack of the Imperial forces against the rising 
power of Christianity was backed up by various efforts to 
renew declining Paganism. Our attention therefore must 
be chiefly directed to these religious and philosophical move- 
ments, and in particular to Neo-Platonism, which had such a 
great influence. On the other hand the Church was weakened 
by a number of zz¢ernal troubles in which were concerned the 
more outstanding doctors of the time. These troubles must 
be dealt with if we would properly understand the characters 
and the part played by these men. 


Il. EFFORTS TO RENEW PAGANISM ?. 


The Oriental religions with a Monotheistic tendency and 
Neo-Platonism must be mentioned here, with a short note 
regarding the rise of Manzchaezsm, which was to be the cause 
of so much damage in the Empire at the end of this period. 


A). The Oriental religions spread themselves chiefly in 
the form of religious syncretism or Mithraisi, 
1. Religious Syncretism‘ was brought into favour under the 


Severus by a number of highly educated and energetic Empresses of 
Syrian extraction. Julia Domna, wife of Septimius Severus, and Julia 


1p, Aviard, Le Christianisme et P Empire romazn, Paris, 1897, p. 68. 

2P, ALLARD, Dix lecons sur le Martyre, Paris, 1906, p. 86. 

3 F. Cumont, Les religions orientales dans le Paganisme romain, Paris, 1909. 
M.-J. LAGRANGE, Les religions ortentales et les origines du christianisme, in the 
Correspondant, July 1910, p. 209-241. ee ; 

4See Christus, Manuel d'histoire des religions, Paris, 1916 (new ed.), 
p. 528 and sq. 
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Mammaea, mother of Alexander Severus, were very active in 
this connection. The former, in an endeavour to aid her husband’s 
efforts to stem the rising tide of Christianity, attempted to bring together 
the old religions around the altar of a new god. The Sun was chosen 
to fill this part, while Apollonius of Tyana, a first-century Pythagorean 
philosopher from Asia Minor, was announced as his prophet. This 
somewhat mysterious personage had been reputed for his asceticism and 
miracle working. One of the Court literary hacks, PAz/ostrates, was 
given a number of doubtful documents by the Empress and told to write 
up the virtues of the prophet. The ensuing book became more popular 
than the religion. The legend of Apollonius gave the Pagans an oppor- 
tunity of holding up to the Gospel the record of a fine life, a model of 
all the virtues, strewn with miracles and kind actions. Porphyry, 
Hierocles and Julian did not miss the opportunity. The Syrian gods, 
especially the Baals, who were all baptised Jupiter by the Romans, had 
their hour of glory; in particular the god of Heliopolis (Baalbek) and 
the god of Emesa, when Elagabal was its priest. The eclecticism of 
Julia Mammaea was more tolerant and more favourable to the Christians 
than that of Domna, 


2. Mithraism' would appear to have supplanted the other religions 
about the middle of the third century. Mithra (God of Light), together 
with Ormuzd (God of Heaven), was the greatest Persian divinity. His 
religion was practised at a fairly early date in Asia Minor (as witness 
the name of Mithradates, gift of Mithra).. From thence, after the Roman 
conquest, it was carried to all parts of the Empire by the soldiers. To 
those souls who were tired of the ancient mythology and aspired toa 
more elevated ideal it proffered a number of mysterious initiations which 
purported to lead the elect to perfection through seven successive 
stages. These istages were indicated by the symbolical names which 
were given to the initiates; 1) corax (crow), 2) cryphius (veiled), 3) miles 
(soldier), 4) Zeo (lion), 5) Perses (Persian), 6) He/iodromus (solar messen- 
ger), 7) paver (father). 

The chief practice was the frightful ceremony of the éaurodolus. The 
supposed ritual similarities between Mithraism and Christianity have 
been greatly exaggerated by Salomon Reinach%, for they are rendered 
entirely distinct, both by their moral and doctrinal teaching’, The 
fixing of the birth of Jesus on the 25th December, the day on which the 
devotees of Mithra celebrated the Madalis Solis Invicti was the result of 
a calculation quite independent of exterior influence. Aurelian (271-275) 
Was a great worshipper of the Sun and caused a temple to be raised to 
him in Rome. This religion became very popular among the Pagans 
and created a serious hindrance to the progress of Christianity. 


B). Neo-Platonism 4 was at the same time a philosophy 
and a religion, or, to put it briefly, a religious philosophy. 


* Christus, p. 519-528. See A. D’ALES, [Za religzon de] Mithrain Dict. Afol., 
col. 578-591. 


* See Fr. LAGRANGE, Quelgues remarques sur ? Orpheus de M. Salomon 
Reinach, Paris, 1910. 


3 See A. D’ALKs, Joc. cit. sa 
‘R. Arnot, Le déstir de Dieu dans la philosophie de Plotin, Paris, 1921. 
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It proposed to take the place of Paganism drowning in 
a sea of indifference. Had not Philo already adapted 
Platonism to Judaism? And the seed of Alexandrian Neo- 
Platonism may be found in Plutarch+, It did not attain its 
full flower, however, until the third century, in the philoso- 
phical school founded by Ammonius. Saccas (d. 243), which 

_ was attended by Origen. The real creator of the system was 
Plotinus (d. 270), who directed the school after the death of 
Saccas. It was Porphyry, one of his pupils, who gathered 
together the 54 treatises which explain his. doctrine of the 
“Enneads” (6 books, each containing 9 treatises). Neo- 
Platonism kept on the polytheist pantheon for the sake of 
the crowd, but it built one or two stories above it for the 

_educated. This transformation of Hellenism into theology 
became immensely popular. 

The system was based on a new theodicy. Three 
moments or conditions must be distinguished in God: a kind 
of Trinity, comprising Being zx ztself, abstract and undeter- 
mined, the common source and origin of all being; it is 
unknowable and ineffable: the /zel/ect (Novs) or the Intelli- 
gible, which is an image of the subsisting Being from which 
it emanates; it alone is knowable and the prototype of all 
beings: then the SouwZ (Wuyn) which derives from the 
Intellect as if it were its thought; like the Stoic Logos, 
it is the World-Soul. This God in three conditions, all 
deriving one from the other and going from the abstract 
to the concrete, combined Plato’s idealism with Zeno’s 
pantheism. 

Individual souls are but emanations from the universal 
soul. The human soul (or at least the spiritual soul, since 
man also possesses a material soul which dies with the body) 
must free itself from the matter in which it is encased in 
order to attain perfection by returning, first, to the wzzversal 
soul, then to the. Intellect and finally to the subsisting 
Being : such is the immediate foundation of Neo-Platonist 
morality. It consists in an effort to free oneself from matter 
and thus achieve unity with God. The return to God com- 
prises three stages: a) the practice of ascetécesm delivers the 
soul from the weight of the senses and restores it to its 
normal primitive state ; 0) the 2//wmznation which is obtained 
by the effort of philosophical reflection and the consideration 


]. LEBRETON, Les origines du dogme de la Trinité, p. 60-68. 
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of abstract realities elevates the soul to the stage of Intellect 
to which it unites it; ¢) lastly, the ecstasy or extatic contem- 
plation, vouchsafed only to the few, unites the soul to the 
subsisting Being. 

Thus, educated and cultured men, disgusted with the 
Pagan fables, found in Neo-Platonism an attractive doctrine 
and a noble and elevated ideal. Nevertheless, in spite of 
certain appearances to the contrary, it is easy to perceive 
the radical differences which separate this philosophy from 
Christian teaching. These may be noticed not only in the 
theology of the Trinity, but also in the moral and mystical 
doctrine which leads the soul to union with God. In Neo- 
Platonism this union is the result of intellectual abstraction 
and not of grace, which has no place in the system %. 
Neither was any importance given to prayer?, although it 
was retained, or introduced, probably to satisfy the instincts 
of the common people. Even vzr¢ue, in this system, has not 
a really moral character: it is no more than an effort of the 
soul to free itself from a foreign element, matter, instead of 
being the result of an effort by which the will overcomes 
itself, as it were, and turns itself entirely to good, rendering 
itself better, by means of union with a better and perfect 
being 3. The spzrtt of this intellectual and proud doctrine 
is obviously diametrically opposed to that of Christianity. 
It was profoundly modified by those Christian doctors who 
were affected by it, and the changes which they made are 
more radical than apparent. 


C). Manichaeism‘ was originally a Pagan sect; later, however, it 
borrowed a great deal from Christianity and thus became a kind of 
heresy. The founder was of noble descent and was born near Ekbatana 
(Persia) about 215. Mani proclaimed himself the prophet of divine 
revelation in order to give a new lease of life to the ancient Persian or 
Chaldaean religion. From the year 240 he preached his doctrine in 
many regions of Asia Minor beyond the boundaries of Persia. Having 
returned to his country in 276 he was put to death. His body was 


flayed and his skin, stuffed with straw, was hung up at the gates of 
the capital 


'R. ARNOU, op. cit., 222-227, 

2 [bid., p. 49-50. 

* See P. Cuares, Le Plotinisme, art. in Revue Neéo-Scolastique, 1923 
(concerning R. Arnou’s thesis), p. 75-76. 


‘J. Tixeront,. Hist. Dogm. I, p. 467-474. G. BARDY, Manichéisme, in 
Dict. théol., col, 1841-1895. 
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The essence of his teaching' is dualism. a). There are two 
eternal kingdoms, that of Light (physical and moral good) which is 
governed by God, and that of Darkness (physical and moral). Satan 
comes forth from the darkness, invades the realms of light and declares 
war on God. 6). Jan, whom God created with pure elements, is 
made a prisoner by Satan who plants in him the seeds of darkness. 
From that time man is become the subject of struggle between God 
and his angels. ¢c). The freeing of man can only be accomplished by 
the practice of severe asceticism, which comprises three seals or morti- 
fications (stgnaculum oris, manus, sinus ). 


The society comprises two classes of adepts, the E/ect or monks, 
and the Auditors (simple faithful). In the time of Saint Augustine, the 
hierarchy, modelled on that of the Church, consisted of: a) the 
Teachers (12); 4) the Administrators (72); c) the Presbyters; @) lastly, 
the Deacons and Missionaries. Their worship, which in the beginning 
was very summary, soon borrowed much from Christianity. 

- _ Manichaeism spread rapidly and exercised considerable influence in 
the East and the West. It lasted until the Middle Ages. 


Ill. CHRISTIAN DOCTRINAL ENVIRONMENT. 
THE TRINITARIAN QUESTION. 


Diverse doctrinal tendencies developed in the Church 
itself; they must be studied if we are to understand the 
Fathers of this period. Some of these doctrinal movements, 
in spite of their audacity, were wholly orthodox; others, 
however, became openly heretical. 

First of all, it is important to note a certain opposition 
which arose in many countries (Rome, Carthage, and espe- 
cially Alexandria) between those who are termed the partisans 
of the popular faith and the partisans of scholarly theo- 
logy 2. The former were content with the traditional 
formulas, which expressed the Christian mysteries and were 
in no wise concerned in making them richer by means of 
philosophical speculation. They were termed s¢mplices (or 
simpliciores), imprudentes, tdiote ( Tertullian). Even Saint 
Irenaeus, who, like them, was instinctively suspicious of 
philosophy, gave them. the name of {dtorm, ¢Advyouallets. 
Other Christians, on the contrary, coming from Paganism 


1 Mani wrote a great deal. We are acquainted with at least seven works and 
many letters. The Zfzstola fundamenti, refuted by Saint Augustine, would 
seem to be one of the reformer’s treatises. A number of important Manichaean 

_ writings have recently been discovered in Mongolia. ree 

2]. LeBretTon, Le désaccord de la foi populaire et de la théologie savante dans 

VEglise chrétienne du IIL siecle (in Rev. Hist. Eecl., 1923, p. 481-506; 1924, 
_ p- 5-37): 
: a 
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possessed of a sound classical culture, desired to use their 
studies and knowledge, not only in order to defend their 
faith before the public authority, but also in order to obtain 
a better understanding of their faith, to penetrate it, explain 
it and discover its solid foundation. Their intentions were 
praiseworthy and in the long run bore good fruit; but in 
the beginning they aroused the suspicion of many less well 
educated believers who feared to see their faith compromised 
by the invasion of philosophy. 

The mystery of the Trinity usually formed the object of 
these researches. The Trinitarian question came to the 
fore from the very first years of Christianity. How was the 
divine unity, which the first Christians, like the Jews before 
them, were obliged to affirm in face of the surrounding 
polytheism, to be reconciled with the assertion that /esus 
zs God, as is also the Holy Ghost? These affirmations were 
the very essence of Christianity and the outstanding features 
of the Creed. In the third century, Gnostic dualism made 
it even more necessary to insist on the unity of God. How 
then was the divinity of Christ to be explained? The 
Apologists made an attempt by outlining a theology of the 
Word. It was far from attaining perfection, but neither 
was it so Arian as has sometimes been supposed. Their 
mode of expression is due to their special point of view 1, 
Saint Irenaeus also had recourse to philosophical speculation, 
but he preferred, as a rule, to study those points on which 
philosophy has less to say, such as the Redemption and 
salvation *. Tertullian, who began by protesting against 
ambitious philosophy, went far beyond the expressions of 
the Creed and called in the help of philosophy when refuting 
Praxeas. Hippolytus and Novatian, at Rome, made even 
greater advances3. But it was chiefly at Alexandria that 
the movement developed. 


The Alexandrians laid particular emphasis on the phz/o- 
sophical tendencies which had first been manifested by the 
Apologists. Like the latter, they preferred to consider the 
Divine Persons in their relations with creatures. Asa rule 
they did not rise to a consideration of God in Himself, 
except by a study of his activity ad extra, They did not 


' See above, p. 109. 
*J. LEBRETON, of. c?t., p. 483-487. 
* [bid., p. 487-490. 
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neglect this activity as manifested in the physical creation, 
but their attention was chiefly directed to the world of souls 
and spirits, for the Alexandrians were mystics in a greater 
measure than they were philosophers. They were greatly 
_ preoccupied by the return of the soul to God, through Christ 

Who is the Way, and the Holy Ghost, Who is His mes- 
senger. This point of view implies a certain subordinationism, 
but it is entirely exterior to the interior life of God. No 
doubt the latter is revealed to us to a certain extent by 
analogy, but the attributes which show the relations of the 
Divine Persons with creatures cannot be exactly applied to 
the relations of the Divine Persons among themselves. As 
will be seen, there is no trace of subordinationism in Clement 
_ of Alexandria. There is less of it in Orzégen than at first 
appears. His famous disciples, such as Gregory of Neo- 
Caesarea, Saint Dionysius of Alexandria and, at a later 
date, Saint Athanasius, Didymus and Saint Basil were 
careful to avoid this danger. Origen is in no way respon- 
sible for those zmprudent and unreflecting adzsczples who 
paved the way for the radical subordinationism of Arius. 
The true forerunners of Arius belong to another school. 

Two other matters which preoccupied the third century 
Fathers and gave rise to disciplinary controversies may be 
mentioned here: Penance and the baptism of heretics. 
They will be dealt with in the chapters which concern the 
men who were most closely connected with them ; Hippolytus, 
Tertullian, and Novation for the former, and Saint Cyprian 
for the latter. 


IV. ERRORS REGARDING THE TRINITY. 


A). Modalism:. Among the heresies which denied the 
Trinity in the third century, Wodalsm takes the first place. 
According to this error, there is but one and the same Person 
in God, but it is called the Father, Son or Holy Ghost 
according to the successive manifestation of its various 
attributes. Essentially the Persons are no more than the 
different points of view (modes) we adopt for the considera- 
tion of God, based on the manifestation of His works. 
Before it was exposed in this learned manner, however, 
Modalist Unitarianism was given a number of other names 


«J. Tixeront, Hist. Dogm., 1, p. 353-356- 
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which corresponded to the viewpoints of its first propagators, 
It was called respectively a) Monarchianism because the 
reformers everywhere proclaimed: monarchy, monarchy! 
“monarchiam, inguiunt, tenemus”, writes Tertullian; 6) Patre- 
passianism, in which the Father is considered to be identical 
with the Son and to have suffered with Him.’ In the East 
the Modalists were also called vionatoges because they 
confused the Son whith the Father. 

The beginnings of this errer are lost in obscurity. The 
first to have spread it are Praxeas and Noetus. It would 
seem that Praveas was an Asiatic who remained in Rome 
after having come there for the purpose of denouncing 
Montanism. He took advantage of the benevolence of Pope 
Zephyrinus in order to spread his teaching, but when he was 
imprudent enough to go to Carthage he was shown up by 
Tertullian? who composed his Adversus Praxeam. Hippo- 
lytus, who does not seem to have known of Praxeas, came to 

grips especially with Moetus who was spreading a similar 
’ teaching in Smyrna, and refuted him in the Contra Noetum. 
Other protagonists of the Modalist teaching were Epzgonus, 
who founded a sect in Rome at the commencement of the 
third century; C/eomenes who succeeded him, and lastly 
Sabellius who, at the same time under Zephyrinus or Cal- 
listus, acquired considerable influence and gave his name to 
a faction. Sadellianism gradually underwent a number of 
important modifications. When the Fathers of the fourth 
century began to refute it, its doctrine had taken on an 
extremely subtle form indeed. It had been so constituted 
from the end of the third century in the time of Dionysius 
of Alexandria. 

In the older system there was only a question of the Son 
and the Father. The Holy Ghost was introduced into a 
perfected Unitarianism called Modalism, which moreover 
rejected Patripassianism properly so called. God is unity, 
simple and indivisible; He is the Father-Son (viondétwe). 
He is called the Word inasmuch as He is Creator; Father, 
as the lawgiver of the Old Testament; Soz in so much as He 
is the Redeemer; and Holy Ghost inasmuch as He is the 
Sanctifier. It is nevertheless one and the same person who 
underlies all these different aspects. These various states 
are transitory, in the sense that God ceases to be the Father 


* Adv. Prax., 3. 
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in order to become the Son by the Incarnation, and the Son 
alone suffered. But on the other hand, the modes are equal and 
the persons can in no way be subordinated. It is thus that 
_ Modalism differs from Arianism or radical subordinationism ?, 


 B). Adoptianism ? is an error which, although it has usually 
been likened to Monarchianism, is preferably to be distin- 
guished from it. It certainly denied the unity of the Divine 
Persons. But it did not start from there; it began by 
denying Christ’s divinity, and on this count also, it differs 
from Modalism. Christ is not God; He is only adopted by 
God. Thus the name of Adoptianism, which was proposed 
by Harnack, is perfectly fitting. This unitarian Adoptianism 
must not be confused with the Spanish Adoptianism 
‘(VIII century) which did not deny the Trinity. 
The originators of the system were two sectaries, both bearing the 
name of 7heodotus. The first, who is also called 7heodotus the Elder, 
was a rich leather-seller of Byzantium. An erudite and well-educated 
Christian, he apostasized during a persecution and came to Rome to 
hide himself. In order to justify himself, he averred that he had not 
denied God, for Jesus Christ is but a man whom God adopéed at his 
baptism and to whom He gave divine power to fulfil his mission. He 
was excommunicated in 190 by Saint Victor and became leader ofa sect. 
He based his doctrine on the writings of the philosophers and an enti- 
rely literal and grammatical interpretation of the Scriptures. NA 
Another 7eodotus, called the Banker, completed his theories at the 
beginning of the third century by a number of strange speculations on 
Melchisedech. 
~ About the middle of third century the Adoptianist teaching was repre- 
sented by a certain Artemon or Artemas who taught at Rome. Very 
little is known of this person; according to the Council which condem- 
ned Paul of Samosata, he was the “ Father in heresy ” of this latter *. 


Paul of Samosata4, an ambitious and intriguing upstart, 
under the patronage of Queen Zenobia, was both bishop and 
taxgatherer at Antioch about the year 260. He also had it 
in mind to become a doctor. The better to combat the 
Alexandrine doctrine of the Logos, he denied the divinity of 
Christ and declared that Jesus was but an ordinary man to 
whom God had revealed Himself more than to any other 
prophet; to call Him God was but a rhetorical figure of 


speech. 


-*], TrxeRonT, Hist. Dogm., 1, p. 482-484. 
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_ J. TIxeronT, Hist. Dogm., 1; p. 352s i 
4 Tbid., 462-467. See G. BARDY, Parl de Samosate, Louvain-Paris, 1923. 
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He was attacked in a Council which assembled at Antioch 
in 264, presided by Firmilian of Caesarea. He escaped 
by using the then ambiguous term of doves, taking ousta 
to mean both nature and person. He was haled before 
another Council in 268 toexplain himself clearly. He failed; 
was shown to be in error, deposed, and the term dooustas 
was forbidden. Paul, supported by Zenobia, managed to 
stay on in Antioch and refused to give. up a property 
belonging to the Church. In 272, however, the Emperor 
Aurelian, the future persecutor, decided that the property in 
question rightly belonged to those who were in communion 
with the Italian bishops and the bishop of Rome. 


The doctrine of Paul of Samosata is a modalist form of 
Adoptianism. Paul retained the name of the 7hree Persons 
in the administration of baptism and in theological teaching, 
but in reality he did away with the personality of the Son 
and the Holy Ghost. It was in this sense that he applied to 
the Logos the term éyveevs10¢ (consubstantial), a formula 
compromised by his modal/ist interpretation. Moreover, 
he taught that Christ was not God, but a man united to 
wisdom (suvacleis +7 soytz), by means of a purely accidental 
union produced by the virtue of God residing within him 
(évoixnois xat’ evéoyerav), Thus, the Adoptianist teaching 
prepared the way for Nestorianism. 

Many attempts have been made to rehabilitate Paul of 
Samosata. The most recent attempt is that of F, Loofs 1, 
According to him, Paul was a great representative of the 
oldest Christian tradition which based its philosophy on 
Stoicism, had a unitarian leaning in Theology, and favoured 
dualism in its Christology. He was a victim of the followers 
of the new school of thought deriving from Origen; this was 
Neo-Platonician with strong Trinitarian leanings, inclining 
to unity and monophysism in Christology. It must be said 
that F. Loofs’ attempt at doctrinal reconstitution is more 


like a fairy story than history. That of G. Bardy is vastly 
different and based on solid grounds. 


*F. Loors, Paulus von Samosata, Leipzig, 1924. Regarding this work, see 


G. Barby, Rev. Hist. Eccl., 1924, p. 512 sq., and J. LEBRETON, Rech. Sc. 
Rel., 1925, p. 365 sq. ; 
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Clement of Alexandria. 
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I. LIFE AND CHARACTER. 
THE SCHOOL OF ALEXANDRIA °. 


According to Saint Epiphanius, Titus Flavius Clemens 
was probably a native of Athens?. He was born of Pagan 
parents about the year 150.’ Nothing is known of the 
circumstances of his conversion, but from what we know of 
his character it would not be exaggerated to suppose that, 
like Saint Justin, he was attracted to Christianity by the 
nobility and the purity of its moral teaching. Being desirous 
of intensifying his knowledge of Christianity he undertook 
a series of journeys in search of masters of Christian thought. 
It was thus that after having visited Italy, Syria and 
Palestine, he came at last to Egypt about 180, where his 
soul “found rest” at Alexandria with the eminent teacher, 
Saint Pantaenus. 


1 See in particular Evsesius, Hést, Ecc/., v, ch. 11; VI, Chi. (657515, 125.13: 
2 EpipH., Heves., 32, 6. 
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Pantaenus?, “the bee of Sicily ”, before finally coming to 
rest at Alexandria, had been a missionary in the East, in 
. Arabia. He was the first known teacher of the famous 
Didascalia, “the school of oral teaching” which he directed 
for a long time. His method of teaching was chiefly oral. 
In spite of the affirmation made by Eusebius and many 
ancient authors, the critics do not think that he left any 
writings. He died a little before the year 200. 

Clement knew how to appreciate Pantaenus and never 
left him. After having enumerated the teachers he had 
known, he adds: “ But he whom I met last of all, and who 
was the first in worthiness, I found hidden in Egypt, and 
I have never since sought for any other”. From being at 
first an ordinary disciple, Clement soon became the colla- 
borator of Pantaenus. It was perhaps then that he became 
a priest. On the death of the master, he became leader of 
the catechetical school and had the glory ot having Origen 
as a disciple. His teaching came to an end in 202-203 at 
the beginning of the persecution of Septimius Severus, which 
necessitated the closing of the school. 

Clement withdrew from Alexandria and went to his former 
pupil, Bishop Alexander of Cappadocia. He died between the 
years 211 (at this date he brought a letter to Antioch from 
Alexander in which his good services in Cappadocia are men- 
tioned) and 216 (another letter from the same Alexander, now 
Bishop of Jerusalem, speaks of Clement as already dead) 2. 
Early writers give him the name of saint. Benedict XIV 
had his name taken from the Roman Martyrologium, not on 
account of the many inexactitudes and exaggerations present 
in his writings, but because it was found that prior to the 
eleventh century no cultus was accorded to him in any 
Church with the express or tacit consent of authority. 

The dominant feature in the character of Clement of 
Alexandria is his moral preoccupation and his desire of 
uplifting the souls of his contemporaries. It has been said 
that he was above all “an educator, a marvellous awakener 
of souls”. Although the moral formation which he gave 
was based on a solid and ardent Christian piety, like Saint 
Justin, Clement did not neglect to search the phzlosophers for 
anything that could help him, or act as a starting point in 
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1 Euses., Hist. Ecel., v, 10. 
2 [bid., Vi, 11, 14. 
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his teaching. His method thus consists in abundant and 
disconcerting quotation from early writers. This led him 
_ to bring together in one context a number of disparate and 
incoherent texts, which often obscured his meaning or even 
gave it a positively contrary sense. His prodigious learning, 
unsurpassed even by that of Origen, appeared to have no 
other rule than the enthusiasm of the apostle. His style is 
smooth and facile, but his loose and irregular composition 
often hinders us from following the author’s meaning through 
the labyrinth of his quotations and digressions. 

His profound knowledge of early literature enabled 
Clement to be the first to expose with abundance, although 
with a pedagogical and moral purpose, rather than apolo- 
_getical and theological, the relations of philosophy and 
Christianity, of reason and of faith. He was thus a pioneer 
-and, thanks to him, the School of Alexandria was able to 
carry out its providential mission. In fact, Alexandria, at 
the end of the second and the beginning of the third century, 
became a first-class centre of influence in the East, eclipsing 
the Churches of Asia and of Syria. As Father Prat remarks, 
“if from that period Rome was the heart of the Catholic 
world, Alexandria was already the brain” '. 

The Didascalia (to z7s xatnyncews dtdxsxaAerov) would 
appear to have been in existence, like the school of the 
catechumens, from the very beginnings of the Alexandrian 
Church. In the middle of the second century it became 
very important, and developed into a school of scientific 
theology, depending on the bishop, who named and dismissed 
its heads as he pleased. Unlike the schools of Justin and 
Tatian which were private establishments, it possessed an 
official character. But even in the time of Origen its orga- 
nisation was of a most rudimentary nature. The first teacher 
whose name has been preserved was Pantaenus. The 
auditors came from extremely diverse categories; they were 
idolaters, catechumens, or baptised Christians, nearly all 
having a smattering of philosophy, chiefly eclectic, repre- 
sentatives of all the anomalous philosophies which found 
a common ground in Alexandria. Gnosticism in particular 
was the most dangerous and the most deep-rooted 2. 


'F, Prat, Ovzgéne, Paris, 1907, p. XI. : ; 
2 See A. DE LA Barre, (Zeole chrétienne ad’) Alexandrie, in Dict, th., 
col. 805-824. 
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It was therefore the special mission of the School of 
Alexandria to react against these Gnostic tendencies, and it is 
at this polemical standpoint that in many cases we must place 
ourselves if we would understand the importance of its 
teaching. The masters of the Didascalia, in particular Clement 
and Origen, were carried forward in the stream of the 
doctrinal apostolate best suited to Alexandria, and were also 
influenced by and reacted to the philosophical atmosphere in 
which they lived. They thus came to create a powerful 
intellectual movement which was characterised by the definite 
principles to which they made appeal, and by the special 
method they used for the development of theology. » It is this 
intellectual movement which really deserves the name of 
School of Alexandria, one day to find a rival in the School of 
Antioch #, Origen was the real founder of this school, but 
Clement had already paved the way for him, even more by 
his moral and mystical teaching than by his philosophy. 


II. WRITINGS OF CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. 


Many of the writings of Clement of Alexandria are no longer extant. 
Apart from his exegetical fragments and one homily, there remain the 
three great works which have so greatly contributed to his reputation. 


A). 1. The “Outlines”? (Sotumweets) are a series of notes in 
8 books on selected passages of the Old or the New Testament. Only 
fragments of these are now extant. The exegesis was chiefly of an 
allegorical nature. Photius, who was acquainted with this work, criti- 
cises it with perhaps excessive severity and points out many errors to be 
found in it. 


_2, The Quis dives salvetur * is a delightful homily, greatly appre- 
ciated by the ancient world. It deals with the words of Jesus (AZZ. x, 
17-31) concerning the young man who refused to follow Him. Clement 
shows that wealth is not of itself evil; its morality depends on the good 
or ill use made of it. The work concludes with the famous narrative of 
the criminal converted by Saint John. 


B). The Hortatory Discourse to the Greeks 4 (xoozpe- 
mtLx0¢) is a short apology in 12 chapters, beautifully written 
both as regards the matter and the style. In the introduction, 
Clement uses the pretty legend of the grasshopper of 
Eunomius the Locrian, the harp-player, to exhort the reader 


* See below p. 296. 
* P. Gy 9) 743-750. 
8 P. G., 9, 603-652. 
“ P. G., 8, 49-246. 
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to listen to a new canticle, that of the Word, whose melody 
subdues the fiercest and hardest natures. 

The frst part is a criticism of Paganism, its gods and its worship 
(ch. 2-4), and of the philosophers and poets who have false notions of 
the divinity (ch. 5-7). The whole of the second fart is full of fiery exhor- 
tations to become converted to Christianity. Clement finely answers the 

_ objections of those who still hesitate ; we cannot cast off our old customs ! 
— You no longer suck your nurses milk... the child, become man, quits 
his playthings; Paganism is no more than the toy of humanity’s child- 
hood... These pages reveal a wholly Christian soul, animated with an 
‘ardent piety towards Christ. They are a patent refutation of those who 
Say that Clement was more of a philosopher than a Christian. 


C). The Tutor: is composed of three books. The first 
book in 13 chapters, shows Christ as an educator of souls, 
_while the two others point out the vices which Christians in 
particular must avoid. 

Even the first book is essentially practical, dealing with the 
educative action of the Word. Three parts may be distin- 
guished: @) in chapters 2-4 we are shown that the true tutor 
is Christ, the Word made man, a mild and extremely good 
God; He is the father and we are the children; 4) in chapters 
5-6, Clement refutes the Gnostics who use the word vanor 
(children) given to the baptised, to prove that there are two 
very different kinds of Christians, the imperfect and the 
perfect. Baptism, says Clement, contains the seed of per- 
fection (the gnosis) and all are called to acquire it; ¢) chapters 
7-12 complete the description of the Tutor; goodness is his 
predominating trait, but it does not exclude firmness. As 
Clement observes against Marcion, this goodness has been 
allied to justice since the beginning of the world. 

Books II and III reveal Clement as a fine moralist and a close 
observer of the customs of his time. He enumerates the principal vices 
of Alexandrian society, scourges them energetically and exhorts the new 
Christians to abstain from them. Turn and turn about, he discusses 


eating, taking recreation, conversation, perfumes, crowns, vanity in dress, 
hygiene, etc., and gives wise and witty advice on them all. 


D). The Trilogy of Clement. The three first and 
most important writings compose what may well be called 
the great trilogy of Clement. He exposed its plan and 
purpose at the beginning of the “Tutor”. The Word, 
desirous of encompassing our salvation by degrees, adopts an 


' P. G., 8, 247-684. 
2 A. DE LA BARRE, of. cit., coll. 144 sq. 
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excellent method; first of all, He exhorts to conversion 
(xeotpénwy) then He disciplines @mevta. natdaywyey) and finally 
instructs (én. macy éxdrdacxwv)4. The purpose of the jirs¢ 
work therefore, is to draw the reader away from Paganism 
and lead him to the Christian faith. The second teaches the 
newly baptised to free himself from vice, and passions 
unworthy of the Christian; it is in reality a practical moral 
treatise. The chzrd, which according to the above mentioned 
plan ought to have been entitled the Master (6 Avdéoxahos), 
would appear to have been a dogmatic and speculative 
treatise for the purpose of completing the Christian’s instru- 
ction. The Miscellanies (Stromata) do not altogether fit in 
with this plan, and in consequence the critics are divided. 

M. de Faye2, insisting on Clement’s interest in education, 
believes that the ¢hzrd work was never written and that the 
Miscellanies are but a complement to the Tutor, containing 
a moral teaching which was meant to render the Christian 
more apt to receive a projected doctrinal teaching and which, 
for various reasons, was postponed. On the other hand, 
the majority of authors is inclined to consider the Miscellanies 
as the third writing and agree that they embody in a fair 
measure the original plan, in spite of their pronounced moral 
character. Moreover, Clement’s intention was less to provide 
the reader with a theological compendium than to build up 
within him a perfect Christian by means of a more profound 
theoretical and practical knowledge of human and divine 
things. This knowledge derives from the contemplation of 
divine wisdom, the principle of living knowledge, the fruit of 
the Word and the Holy Ghost and the crown of Christian 
life; such is the gnosis. 

E). Miscellanies * (Stvomata). At the beginning of his “ octes 
Atticae”, Aulus-Gellius gives a whole series of bizarre titles which would 
appear to have been reserved to writings of a particular nature: compi- 
lations, selected readings, dissertations stuffed with texts, manuals, 
collections of all kinds. The stromata or miscellanies are found in this 
list, with the gardens, flower-beds, etc. Clement chose this title on 
account of the freedom which it leaves to the author, and he used this 


liberty without stint. He also wished to hide his ideas from his oppo- 
nents and in many cases he has succeeded only too well. 


a 1. The wo first miscellanies give a brief exposition of all Clement’s 
ideas. 


“SP sons TR 
? E. DE FAYE, of. cét., p. 78-86. 
3 P. G., 8, 685-1382 (bks. 1-4) and 9, 9-602 (bks. 5-8). 
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The first (29 ch.) is a kind of ¢ntroduction and establishes that the 
Christian has not only the right to write but also that of studying and 
using philosophy. Clement exposes the method he is going to employ. 
Together with the sacred authors, he constantly quotes the Greek philo- 
sophers, who, as he says, have plagiarised the Scriptures. 


The second Miscellany (23 chapters) gives the outline of the 
author’s doctrine. Therein, in particular, may be found: 
a) a theory of the faith, described as the only means of 
coming to a true knowledge of God (ch. 2) and even as the 
necessary basis of all knowledge (ch. 4); 4) a theory of she 
virtues ; they have their principle in fear (ch. 8) out of which 
comes penance (once given after baptism) (ch. 13); they are 
all connected (ch. 9) and find their perfection in charity and 

_the gnosis; c) lastly, a description of the “true Gnostic”, the 
perfect Christian (ch. 19-22) who carries in himself the image 
of God according to the teaching of the Scriptures and of 
Plato. This resemblance to God supposes the suppression 
of carnal desires and thus the author is led to speak of 
marriage in the following Miscellany. 


2. The three following miscellanies (I11-v) again deal with various 
matters that have already been mentioned or treated in the second. 

The ///rd (18 chapters) is almost wholly concerned with marriage. 
The author demonstrates that it is lawful, and refutes the false Gnostics. 
This apologetical purpose explains why he dwelt so long on this subject 
and why he praised the conjugal state in terms which, at first sight, seem 
incompatible with his doctrine of perfection. ; 

The /Vth (26 chapters) leads Clement, while on the subject of mar- 
tyrdom (which he praises, 4-8), to blame those who offer themselves 
voluntarily to the executioner (10), to recommend patience (16), 
detachment from the world and other virtues. He gives another 
portrait of the true Gnostic (21-22) which completes that of the second 
miscellany, but which is not so exaggerated as those of the Iast 
two. Perfect knowledge, or the gnosis, is not opposed to the faith; 
perfect deliverance from the passions (47a0ex) is the goal to be attained ; 
the perfect man, although he uses created thifigs, at the same time 
dominates them and thus achieves unity. 

The Vth (14 chapters) is specially concerned with the ferject know- 
ledge of God and points out the chief means of obtaining it ; in particular, 
faith (exhaustively treated in ch. 1), the use of symbolism (sup.6orrmoy 
etéos) employed both by the Pagans and the Jews (4-10), and above all, 
negative theology in preference to affirmative theology, in order that 
anthropomorphism may be more surely avoided (11-12). 

3. The last two Miscellanies (vi-vi1), according to certain critics, 
are posterior to Clement’s departure from Alexandria, and contain, in 
an accentuated form, all the personal ideas of the author’. His purpose 


1 See J. LEBRETON, of. cit., p. 496. 
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here is more immediately apologetical; he would prove that the true 
Gnostic alone is the truly religious man. 

_ The VJth (18 chapters), like the vth, treats of Christian re/igious 
knowledge, but compares it to that of the Pagans, which is inferior: the 
philosophers have borrowed much from the Bible (ch. 2-4); moreover, 
they are not capable of imparting true wisdom, which produces such 
a marvellous series of effects and which forms a hierarchy of the perfect 
in heaven (7-14); nevertheless, both human knowledge and philosophy 
are not without their uses, provided they are subordinated to faith and 
the gnosis: indeed, philosophy is a gift of God, and has been providen- 
tial in preparing the Gentiles for Christianity (15-18). 

The VJZ/th Miscellany is both the most interesting and the 
most easy to read, since the author develops his ideas logi- 
cally instead of by means of quotations from the Scriptures 
and the philosophers. He gives a fuller description of the 
true gnostic, especially of his religious life: a) The gnostic is 
intimately w#zted to God through the Word, to whose inspi- 
rations he is obedient. By becoming a new man he takes 
on the resemblance to God and to the Word, His Son and 
His Wisdom; that is true sacrifice, real worship perfecting 
the soul at the same time that it serves God (ch. 1-5); 4) his 
prayer is unceasing because it is based on the universal 
presence of God; it is a continual correspondence between 
God, Who gives Himself, and the soul, which co-operates; 
lastly, its object is chiefly supernatural (ch. 6-9); c) the moral 
worth of the perfect Christian surpasses that of the ordinary 
Christian; his actions are made better by the charitable 
motive which animates them and by the efficacy of the 
gnosis; his virtues, especially fortitude, courage and tempe- 
rance, since they are founded on charity, are intensified in an 
eminent degree (ch. 10-14) 


Ill. THE DOCTRINE OF CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. 


In any study of the teaching of Clement of Alexandria, 
two matters especially must be considered : 


1, His moral and mystical teaching; 
2. His theological doctrine properly so called. 


‘It is very doubtful whether there ever existed an VJ//th Miscellany, 
Various isolated texts which, according to certain authors, are extracts from it, 
are regarded by others as being no more than notes, which he intended to use 


either for another miscellany or for a dogmatic work which was never published. 
See A. DE LA BARRE, of. cét., col. 145. 
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A). Moral and Mystieal Doctrine. The dominant 
feature of Clement’s teaching is its 2ora/ element, to which 
everything else is reduced. And this moral teaching is ever 
conceived of as an ascension, each stage of which ((xo0x07n) 
brings the soul nearer to the state of the perfect man, sig dvoou 
zéhetov (Eph. Iv, 13) The successive states through which 
_ the Christian passes are regarded as “dwelling places” 2 

(otxngers) true “mansions of the soul”, They are characte- 
rised by the different motives which inspire their usual,mode 
of acting: fear (which Clement justified, against the 
Gnostics) 3, fazth and hope 4, and, lastly, charity 5, which alone 
is a worthy motive for a really good action. 
Clement usually divides Christians into ¢wo classes: the 
- simple Christians who have only the common faith (xo. 
mots) and the gwostics or perfect Christians who possess a 
fully developed faith. Between these two classes there-is 
not an essential distinction, but only a difference of degree, 
This doctrine is taken from Saint Paul (I Cor. 11, 6), and 
those critics are in error who reproach Clement with it. It is 
vastly different from the theories of the false Gnostics, and 
indeed it was chiefly as a counterblast to these theories that 
it was proposed by the author. It may be, however, that at 
times he has laid too much stress on the features that 
characterise the perfect man, thus giving the impression that 
the others are a despised and inferior class of Christians. 
According to Clement, three elements enter into the nature 

of perfection: 1) apatheza, 2) charity, 3) the guosts. 


1. Apatheia (arafe.a) is a consequence of divine union © 
The latter produces in the soul a state bordering on Stoic 
insensibility; the true Gnostic not only brings his body into 
subjection and masters his passions, but also banishes all 
traces of sensibility. Apatheia, nevertheless, is not inertia or 
torpor; it goes hand in hand with the interior labour of the 
soul. It is to be acquired especially by resistance to temp- 
tation, mortification of the senses and resignation to 
suffering. Certain affirmations would seem exaggerated, but 
this is often due to the employment of expressions drawn 


1 Strom. Vil, 2, col. 413. 

2 [bid., col. 416. 

3 Jbid., 11, 7, 8. col. 968-976. 

4 [bid., 11, 6, col. 960 sq.; 12, col. 990 sq.; V, 3, col. 31 sq. 
5 Jbtd., VI, 9, col. 293, 296, 297; etc. 

* Jbid., 1V, 5, col. 12333 VI, 9, col. 2933 13, col. 325, 328. 
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from Stoic philosophers; their meaning must be brought 
within the limits of the author’s teaching considered as a 
whole. The holy indifference, of which Saint Francis of 
Sales, the most moderate of mystics, has so excellently 
spoken, often differs but little from Clement’s apatheia. 


2. Charity is the summit of the Gnostic ascension. This 
virtue which, according to Clement, brings God with it at 
the same time as it is brought by Him, Seogopovc% xat 
feopopouyevn t, is above all the principle of the soul’s unity 
(by the subordination of its faculties) and the principle of 
union with God. Thus, when the Gnostic receives one of 
these characters (év t@ &vt yapaxtnot{etat) 2 he becomes 
a perfect man: 7x virum perfectum, in mensuram e@tatis plent- 
tudinis Christi (Eph. Iv, 13). 


3. The gnosis, or perfect knowledge, according to Clement 
of Alexandria, is the leading and most characteristic element 
of perfection. J. Lebreton observes that “this Gnosis is not 
the knowledge born of human speculation, but a more 
elevated religious knowledge, due to a special revelation; it 
is an zztuztion which initiates him, to whom it is vouchsafed, 
to mysteries forbidden to the common run; it transforms 
his religious and moral life, lifts him out of the servile 
condition common to all men, and makes him a friend of 
God, equal and even superior to the angels” 3. 


In this description all the features of the orthodox 
Alexandrian gnosis are strongly brought out. It is distin- 
guished: 1. from szmple faith, which it renders more perfect; 
2. from theological speculation, which of itself does not imply 
that mystical light, added to that of faith, which Clement 
considers essential; 3. from contemplation properly so called, 
which is infused and does not necessarily imply any discur- 
sive activity. It is, at the same time, a mixed knowledge, 
divine and human, intuitive and discursive. It is not some- 
thing purely imaginary, as some have thought, but must be 
identified with perfect meditative contemplation4. Indeed, as 
Clement usually describes it, it marvellously resembles that 


* Perfection comprises ‘‘a light united to the soul, due to an unceasing love 
which bears God with it and comes from Him” (9@¢ hywyévov woya ov 
ayarns ddastatov, Neopopovans xal beowopovpdvys). Sérom., VI, 12, col. 325, 

9 Strom., VII, 11, col. 496. 

*J. Lesreton, Le Désaccord de la foi populaire, loc. cit., p. 493. 

* See the /ntroduction, p. 24-25. 
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species of pious study or studious prayer to which we have 
given this name. 

The principle of the gnosis is therefore exact: there 
exists a knowledge of God, in the form of a prayer blessed 
with greater lights than those of faith. But not all the 
applications of this principle were so exact. 1. Firstly, it 
was an exaggeration to insist on the gnosis as the essential 
element of perfection, since that is certainly charity. 2. It 
was also going too far to say, or give the impression, that 
any deep ratzonal knowledge of God supposes an infused 
light superior to that of the faith: it is possible to have 
a true theology and even an elevated doctrinal prayer, such 
as imperfect contemplative meditation, by means of the 
_-ordinary powers ot the mind, aided by ordinary grace. 
_ 3. There was a danger of letting it be thought by simple 
Christians, incapable of high speculation on God, that it was 
impossible for them to attain true perfection, when, in 
reality, it was within their reach through charity and 
properly so-called contemplation, which is greater than the 
gnosis or active contemplation *. 

In spite of these shortcomings, the doctrine of the gnosis 
had considerable advantages. 1. It made Alexandria the 
entellectual focus of the Christian East and perhaps of the 
whole Church. 2. It was an efficacious offset to the heretzcal 
gnosis, which was particularly powerful in Egypt. 3. It kept 
within the Church many cultivated men to whom Plotinus’ 
Neo-Platonism was about to offer a great temptation. 
4. With Origen, Christian exegesis, with a tendency to 
spiritual interpretation, opposed the excessive literal tenden- 
cies of the millenarianists and others. 5. Zeology benefited 
by the taste which the gnosis introduced for the study of 
the divine element in preference to any other, not only in 
the Scriptures but also in the Incarnate Word. Those who 

denied the divinity of Christ did not come from this school. 
6. Lastly, the Alexandrian teaching led to a ss for the 
highest summits of the Chrzstzan ea 

irom this latter point of view, Clement’s Sea) had a most 
excellent and important influence. Nevertheless it is not 

exempt from all criticism: a) his mystecism is somewhat 
idealist; in his last miscellanies he sometimes gives exagge- 


1 See the utroduction, p. 25. 
2 Strom., VI-VII. 
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rated descriptions of the state of the perfect (absence of the 
passions, perpetual contemplation): he laid too much stress 
on the priesthood (metaphorical) of the gnostic; 6) even in 
his ascension, or moral teaching, although it is really Christian 
by the place which is given to Christ as the revealer and the 
master, he does not perhaps attach enough importance to 
suffering and prayer (the latter is chiefly evident during the 
last stage, for the true gnostic), while on the other hand he 
gives too much place to philosophy; c) lastly, some of his 
teaching is slightly esoteric, for he took it from secret tra- 
ditions instead of drawing on the official documents of the 
faith *. 

All these criticisms are really grounded; Clement must 
be read prudently. Nevertheless these flaws do not destroy 
his work, nor should they be allowed to conceal much that 
is precious within it, both from a moral and theological 
point of view. 


B). Theology in the Work of Clement of Alexandria. 


1. Philosophy and the rule of faith. Clement, 
although a great moralist, was also extremely fond of 
philosophy. He gave to this word a wzew and twofold 
meaning. It is both the science of divine things and the 
practice of Christian life. Thus a philosopher is no other 
than a Gnostic or perfect man; to philosophise is syno- 
nymous with being a Christian, for “he who practises the 
Christian life can be a philosopher, even if he be without 
letters, Greek or Barbarian” 2. It should be noted that 
this way of thinking was common in the third century; 
the Pagans themselves regarded philosophy in a moral and 
religious light 3. 

Clement did not think otherwise, and searched the early 
philosophers for a moral doctrine that would confirm his 
own. He found it in all the schools except those of 
Epicurus and the Sophists, whom he rejected. Hence his 
enthusiasm for philosophy. He thought of it as the tutor 
of the Pagans, as the Law was the ¢uéor of the Jews. It is 
also of divine origin, not essentially and immediately (xar% 
Toonyoupevoy) as was the Law, but indirectly and as a result, 


‘J. LEBRETON, of. céz., p. 496-501. 
* E. DE FAYE, of. cit., p. 172. 
*S. Tohn Chrysostom speaks in the same way. See p. 486. 
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(xat’ éraxohovfjua) because reason is a gift of God and the 
philosophers borrowed much from the Jews. It should be 
used in helping the faith to become the gnosis !. 

Unlike the pseudo-Gnostics who substituted their dreams 
for the faith, Clement insisted that the faith is always the 
foundation (feué)t0¢) of the whole spiritual edifice 2, Theo- 
_ logical speculation remains subject to the Scriptures (in spite 
of the exaggerated use of the allegorical method in his 
exegesis)3 and to tradition: the hierarchy is charged with 
the transmission of the “canon of the truth” or “ecclesias- 
tical canon” 4, , 

Harnack was deceived when he thought he found in 
_ Clement’s writings a Church without a hierarchy, in which 
_the Gnostic occupied the place of the bishop: “ Although 
_ philosophical principles and ecclesiastical knowledge occupy 
_a great place in Clement’s work, the structure of the faith is 
the same for him as for Saint Irenaeus; his Church is hierar- 
chical and anti-heretical ” 5. 


2. Theology properly so called. We will mention only 
the more outstanding and the weaker points. «@) God: 
Clement chiefly favoured negative theology which seeks to 
know the nature of God, first by excluding all corporal pro- 
perties from Him, then the spiritual properties, finally 
coming to absolutely simple being. It may be that Clement 
misused this method, but it is legitimate in principle. 
Although he made less use of it, he also admitted affirmative 
theology, which attributes to God, analogically, positive per- 
fections perceived in his creatures ©. 


6) With regard to the Trinity, Photius accused Clement of 
admitting two Words. “But it is probable that Photius 
_ made a mistake”, says Tixeront. “Clement did no more 
than make a distinction between immanent divine reason, 
the attribute of the Father, and the personal Logos, who is 
the Son”7. No doubt he attributes effects of an intellectual 


1 Strom., 1, 5, col. 717. 

2 Strom., U1, 2, col. 940. 

3In Strom., V1, 15, 16, col. 356 sq. he explains the nature and the need of 
this allegorical method. 

4P. Batirrou, L’Lglise naissante, p. 299-300. 

5 Jbid., p. 315. See p. 305-315. 

8 Strom, V, 11, 12. The use of the second method isa necessary but sufficient 
- correction to the first. 
7]. Trxeront, Hist. Dogm., 1, p. 286. 
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kind to the Son as properly belonging to Him, but at the 
same time he frequently affirms the unity of the divine 
action ad extra. It would seem that he was exempt from 
subordinationism, although a number of uneasy expressions 
have caused some modern critics to think otherwise ; although 
he insists on the Word as creator, illuminator, revealer, master 
and tutor, he gives Him all the divine attributes in a manner 
which has made him suspect of modalism *. 


¢) “Clement’s doctrine on the creation is generally exact in 
spite of some traces of Plato’s or Philo’s teaching ”, remarks 
A. de la Barre2. Headmitted neither the eternity of matter 
nor-the pre-existence of souls3 although the contrary has 
been affirmed of him. He clearly asserts the immortality of 
the sou/, but trichotomy (distinction of three elements in 
man: body, soul and spirit) has been ascribed to him, not 
without some grounds 4. 


ad) In his Christology, Clement allowed a certain atte- 
nuated docetism to intrude; he affirmed that Christ, in His 
body, was exempt from the natural needs (eating, drinking) 
and that His soul was free from the movements of the 
passions (analys thy Yuya) 5. Here he applies the doctrine 
of the axae.c, with an exaggerated tendency. He admits a 
twofold nature and one person in the Saviour; he calls Him 
the Man-God & The Redemption supposes two acts: 
1) redemption by blood (Avtpev), the principle of re-birth 
(avaryévvnots) and incorruptibility (éebegcta) 7; 2) divine educa- 
tion given by the Word, that is to say the providential 
leadership by which the Word cures and corrects souls, thus 
leading them to incorruptibility. This divine education 
culminates in the gnosis where the Word is the master 


(6 Arddoxadoc) 8, 


1 “Ey yao &uow ‘6 Oedg.”. Paedag., 1, 8, col. 325; see also zbid., col. 336. 

* A. DE LA BARRE, of. c?t., col. 155. 

8 Strom., V, 14, col. 136. 

* Strom., V1, 6, col. 273. Unless, by spirit, he means that superior part of the 
soul which is characterised by a simple and intuitive action, and upon which the 


Spirit of Wisdom, the principle of the gvoszs, acts immediately. See Saint 
Irenaeus, p. 152. 


5 Strom., VI, 9, col. 292. 

* Paedag., 111, 1, col. 557. See also a fine passage at the beginning of the 
Hortatory Discourse, 1, col. 61. 

1 Paedag., 11, 12, col. 664 (Stvom., 1V, 7, col. 1256). 


* Zbid., 1, 1, col. 249-252: scheme of trilogy. See above, the nature of the 
gnosis. 
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e) The sacraments * which are mentioned by Clement are: 
1) Baptism, which he calls a bath (Aoutpdy) or illumination 
(gettsp.a), the principle of re-birth 2; 2) perhaps Confirmation 
(sypayis tov Kuptou, the seal of the Lord), which is indicated 
as at least a complementary rite to baptism3; 3) The 
Eucharist 4 also accompanies baptism; Clement speaks of it, 
but he very often mixes mystical or symbolical speculation 
with real formulas, thus obscuring the sense of the latter; 
4) Lastly, Penance, which he regards almost in the same 
manner as Hermas, whom he quotes and with whom he 
appears to admit only one forgiveness after baptism. By 
the_remission of sins (suyyvwun) he means not only their 

z 


pardon (aects), but also the cure (taot¢). He complains that 
Many priests are too indulgent in according this remission. 
But in spite of his severity he thinks that murder may be a 
subject of pardon, if we are to judge by the last story in the 
“Quis dives salvetur ”. 7 
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SECTION I. LIFE AND WORKS‘ 


I. ORIGEN’S LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


Origen was born in Egypt, at Alexandria, probably of 
Christian parents, about the year 185. His father, Saint 
Leonides, who was his first master, not only gave him an 
excellent literary education but also obliged him to learn 
and recite passages of Holy Scripture by heart. Eusebius 
tells us that the child was not satisfied with the obvious sense 
but was ever seeking the deeper meanings. His father, the 
witness of this precocious genius, often came at night while 
his son slept, kissing his breast as if the Holy Ghost had 
consecrated the heart within. During the persecution of 
Septimius Severus, Origen would fain have shared the lot of 
the martyrs, so that his mother was obliged to hide his 
clothes in order to keep him at home. When his father was 
cast into prison, Origen wrote to him exhorting him to 
persevere courageously. 


It was during this persecution that, in spite of the real 
risk it entailed, he took over on his own account the 
direction of the Didascalia which Clement had been obliged 
to relinquish on account of the search that was being made 
for him. It is doubtful whether Origen had ever followed 
the lessons of Pantaenus, but it is certain on the other hand 
that he had assisted at those of Clement. He was only 
eighteen years old when Bishop Demetrius appointed him 
to the re-opened catechetical school for the instruction of 
the newly converted. The Edict of Severus made new 
victims in the re-organised school; the young doctor educated 
his pupils for martyrdom; others soon took their place. 
Origen’s unhesitating zeal soon attracted the anger of the 
fanatical pagans. After the persecution, other dangers 
threatened his youth, but he conquered them by his austere 
asceticism, which made of him, it has been said, “a fore- 
runner of Antony and Hilarion”. In his excessive zeal he 
went as far as self-mutilation, lest his duties should give rise 
to suspicions among his enemies. Bishop Demetrius blamed 


* The chief source for Origen’s life is book v1 of EusEslus, Hist. Eccl., 


P. G., 20, 519 and sq. Only very little of the Afo/ogy which the latter wrote 
in collaboration with Pamphilus, is now extant. 
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this rash act, and for this reason always refused to 
ordain him priest; nevertheless, he left him at the head 
of the school. 

Thrust so early into the teacher's chair, Origen recognised 
the need of completing his own education. At the age of 
25 (about 210) he began to follow the lessons of Ammonius 
Saccas, with the double purpose of studying the doctrines it 
would be necessary for him to oppose and of rounding off his 
own general culture. Saccas was his true master zz Philo- 
sophy: he taught Eclecticism in the school where, at a later 
date, Plotinus originated Neo-Platonism. Origen also was 
essentially an Eclectic; he was neither Stoic, nor Platonician, 
nor Pythagorean. According to Gregory the Miracle- 
' Worker, he excluded from his scheme of study only the 
materialists and the atheists. 

At the same time he endeavoured to discover in Tradition 
the authentic teaching of the Church. For apologetical 
purposes in particular, he devoted himself to critical research 
on the text of the Bible. He even learned Hebrew; some- 
what superficially however. In 212 he made a journey to 
Rome in order to know, as he himself says, “the extremely 
ancient Church of the Romans”. It was after this that he 
undertook a number of other journeys (in Greece, in Epirus, 
to Nicomedia, to Antioch, in Palestine and Arabia), both for 
his own instruction and in response to the invitations of 
certain exalted personages who wished to consult him. It 
was thus that in 218, Mammaea, the mother of Alexander 
Severus, made him come to Antioch to talk about the 
Christian religion. During these absences, his place at the 
head of the school was taken by Heraclas, who at a later 
date replaced him altogether, before becoming bishop of 
Alexandria. When, in 216-218, Origen went to Palestine on 
account of the disturbances and riots which had broken out 
in Alexandria under Caracalla, the bishops of Caesarea and 
of Jerusalem invited him, although he was only a layman, to 
speak in church to the catechumens and also to the faithful. 
Demetrius, Bishop of Alexandria, when he learned of this, 
protested against the irregularity and recalled his spiritual 
son. Origen obeyed at once. 

It was at this time that Origen began to write for the 
public. His writings were many and varied. He had as 
one of his pupils a certain Ambrose, whom he had converted 
some years previously and who was destined to martyrdom 
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under Maximinus the Thracian. . This man, who had 
enjoyed favour at the courts of Severus and Caracalla, was 
extremely rich; he found Origen a complete staff of steno- 
graphers and copyists and procured him the books he needed 
in his work. His great theological work, Ilegt “Apywv (de 
Principiis), begun in 220, was finished about 230. By this 
time Origen was everywhere in great repute. 

This studious life was interrupted by a quarrel with his 
bishop. During a visit which he made to Greece and 
Palestine about 230, Theoctistus, Bishop of Caesarea in 
Palestine, and Alexander, Bishop of Jerusalem, ordained him 
priest. On his return to Alexandria, Demetrius forbade him 
to teach and had him deposed by two synods which met at 
Alexandria in 231. It would seem that this sentence was 
confirmed by a Roman Council in 232. Demetrius charged 
him with breaking the laws of the Church and with holding 
heretical opinions, probably drawn from the Ileot “Apyoy. 
Saint Jerome certainly exaggerates when he ascribes the 
bishop’s way of acting solely to jealousy. 

Expelled from Alexandria, Origen went to Palestine, to 
the bishops who had ordained him. At Caesarea he founded 
a new theological school of which the scientific attainments 
surpassed even those of the Alexandrian school, and which 
attracted the most brilliant men of the time: Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, Athenodorus his brother, Firmilian of 
Caesarea. Origen taught here for twenty years. It was 
here that he finished writing the Hexap/a and the Octapla, 
enormous works of biblical criticism which he had begun 
at Alexandria. During this period he also undertook the 
refutation of the “ True Word” of Celsus in his Contra 
Celsum, a work which reveals in him the soul of an apostle, 
preferring to do good and convert his opponent rather than 
score a mere controversial victory. People came from all 
sides to consult him on vexed doctrinal questions. To his 
great learning and invincible eloquence he added the charm 
of a sweet holiness and an astonishing asceticism. 

Nor did he lack the final honour of Confessor of the 
Faith. During the persecution of Decius he was imprisoned 
and barbarously tortured, but his courage was unshaken. 
He survived the torture and lived on for another two or 
three years. He died at Tyre in 253-255. Fora long time 
his sepulchre was visited by. pilgrims, but the Church never 
paid him public veneration. 
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II. WORKS OF ORIGEN. 


Origen has been called the man of steelt, Adamantius 
("Acapcvetos). No other expression could so admirably 
describe the peculiar tenacity which the composition of the 
vast work he left to posterity must have entailed. Much of 
that work no longer remains and the title of Adamantius no 
longer possesses the sense given to it by Saint Jerome, 
a symbol of the lasting qualities of his writings. They have 
suffered from the conflicts to which they gave rise and many 
have perished because the powerful genius of the author 
was in reality wider than it was deep. Moreover, his style 

_always shows traces of the rapid composition of his works, 

As a writer, Origen is inferior to Clement. He gave all his 
attention to his matter and gave no care to its presen- 
tation. But even his zdeas have suffered by his hasty writing. 
They do not always possess the maturity, the forcefulness 
and precision so necessary in a literary and, above all, 
doctrinal work. 

Origen was the most fertile writer of the early Church. 
Saint Epiphanius estimates his writings at 6.000 volumes 2: 
in order to explain this enormous figure we must take into 
account the structure of ancient libraries and the small 
content of the rolls (volumina, topot). Certain authors think 
this number to be an obvious exaggeration. The catalogue 
drawn up by Eusebius 3 hardly contains 2.000 titles, but it is 
probably incomplete. Saint Jerome’s 4 list is even more 
incomplete, containing less than 800 works. In any case 
the greater part of Origen’s literary work is lost, due to its 
vast compass and chiefly to the various condemnations which 
have fallen upon it. The West treated him less severely 
than the East, and it is only in the Latin translations of the 
fourth or the fifth century that a great deal of his work 
remains; about half of all that is extant. These translations 
are poor. Saint Basil and Saint Gregory Nazianzen have 
given us the very text of the great Alexandrian in the 
anthology entitled Phz/ocalia 5, 


1 HIERON, Zf. XXXII, 3. Evusrsius, Hzst. Eccl., Vi, 23. 
2 Haeres., LXIV, 63. 
* Hist. L£ctl., Vi, 325 3: 


* Loc. cit. 
5 Re-edited by A. Ropinson, Zhe Philocalia of Origen, Cambridge, 1893. 
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ee 
Origen’s works fall naturally into two groups: a) Scriptural 
works; b) theological, apologetical and ascetical works. 


A). Seriptural works. These are of two kinds: 
critical works: i. e. the Hexapla, and properly exegetecal 
works, 

1. The Hexapla (‘EéaxAa Bi6Atz), contained five different texts of 
the Bible (V. T.) in six parallel columns; the Hebrew text (in Hebrew 
letters and in Greek letters) and four Greek versions (Aquila, Symma- 
chus, Septuagint, Theodotion). Six different translations of the Psalms 
formed the Octaf/a. The text of the Septuagint was marked with 
symbols (obelus and asterisk) to indicate the words wanting in the 


Hebrew (obelus: —) or the words wanting in the Septuagint but present 


in another Hebrew version (asterisk: %). Two points (2) marked the 
end of the variant. A collection of the four Greek versions was given 
the name of Zetrap/a. 


Apart from the Septuagint, very little of the Hexapla remains’. 
The original of this vast work, placed in the library of Caesarea, was 
used by Saint Jerome. It is very possible that the whole of it was 
never copied. The fifth column (Septuagint) was chiefly used. Origen 
himself thought this version the most valuable and preferred it to the 
Hebrew. This great work was begun at Alexandria and finished at 
Caesarea about 245. The author’s aim was chiefly to enable the 
apologists to use the Hebrew text in their controversies with the Jews. 
But it was also a great contribution to exegesis, and Origen used it in 
his own works. 

2. Origen’s exegetical works are of three kinds: the 
scholia, simple philological and historical notes to throw light 
on obscure verses or passages; (the stromata, of which a few 
fragments are still extant, seem to have been nothing more 
than collections of scholia; they were youthful works con- 
taining far too much profane learning)?; the commentaries 
were a well developed interpretation of the inspired text; 
lastly, the homilies were familiar discourses intended for the 
edification of the faithful; they consist of dogmatical, moral 
and mystical instructions drawn from Holy Scripture. Only 
a few fragments of this vast work remain 3. 


* Edited by Monrraucon, Paris, 1713, and incorporated in the great edition 
of the Benedictines CHARLES AND VINCENT DE LA Rug, Paris, 1733-1759; 
reproduced in 7. G., 15-16 with this edition. New edition by Fr. FIELD 
Origenis Hexaplorum que supersunt, Oxford, 1867-1875. Other fragments 
have been found by G. MERCATI at Milan (1895). 

?F. PRat’s opinion, of. cé/., p. 112. It is possible to regard them as a 
doctrinal work, similar to the S¢vomata of Clement of Alexandria. 

3 All the exegetical works now extant may be found in P. G., 12, 13, 14 (in 
the biblical order rather than the order of composition). To these must be added 
the numerous fragments assembled in P. G., 17. 


—— 
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The scholia and the commentaries, in particular, have suffered with 
the passage of time. There remain only brief quotations from the 
scholia (s70At«), yet it is known that Origen had composed them on 
the first four books of the Pentateuch, on Isaias, Ecclesiastes and the 
Psalms (particularly the first fifteen) on two Gospels (Matthew and John), 
the Epistle to the Galatians and the Apocalypse. The commentaries, 
which were given the name of /omes (bri, volumina) on account of their 
length, were also very numerous. They were written on the first four 
chapters of Gevesis (probably 13 tomes, written before 244), on various 
Psalms (more than a third of the Psalter), on the Proverds and the 
Canticle of Canticles (this was commented twice; the second time in 
240-242), on nearly all the Prophets (Isaias, ch. 1-30, about: 235; Jere- 
mias, Lamentations, before 230; Ezechiel, finished at Athens about 240; 
the minor prophets, except Abdias). In the New Testament he com- 
mented all the Gosfels, except that of Mark, and all Saint Paul's 
Lpisiles save the two to the Corinthians and the two to Timothy. Saint 
* Jerome took little interest in the homilies but had an unbounded admi- 
ration for the fomes, especially the second commentary on the Canticle, 
which he considered the author’s finest work. It is due to Saint Jerome 
that the first books are still extant in Latin (1, 2, 3 and part of 4)- We 
still have a number of more or less important fragments of the other 
commentaries on the Old Testament (in Latin), two lengthy fragments 
(in Greek and in Latin) of the commentaries on Saint Matthew (tomes 
10-17 in Greek) and on Saint John (10 tomes in Greek)* and the com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Romans (posterior to 244) in a poor transla- 
tion by Rufinus. The other parts that are still extant are not so complete. 
Origen has fallen a victim to his exaggerated allegorical method. 


The homilies have stood up better to the passage of the years. 
Pamphilus, Origen’s biographer, states that he preached nearly every 
day (AZol., Praefatio). For along period he dictated them to his ste- 
nographers, but towards the end he wrote them himself, while he 
preached frem the pulpit. The texts which remain are for the greater 
part homilies posterior to 240. Often enough they are too short to be 
anything but a summary ofthe author’s sermon. 200 of the 500 homilies 
that Origen is known to have written are extant, of which 4o are on the 
Gospel of Saint Luke (very short; preserved in Saint Jerome’s transla- 
tion). The remainder treat of the O/d Testament. There are 100 on 
the first four books of the Pentateuch and on Josue’, 11 on the Judges 
and 2 on Samuel, of which the second (Ox the Witch of Endor, 1 Reg.) 
is particularly famous on account of the refutations to which it gave 
rise; it is extant in Greek. There also remain in Greek 19 homilies on 
Jeremias?;and in Latin 2 other homilies on this prophet, 14 on Ezechiel, 
9 on Isaias, 2 on the Canticle and 9 on the Psalms (Origen preached at 
least 120, on 63 psalms). We owe the greater part of the existing text 


to Rufinus and Saint Jerome. 


_B). The non-scriptural works deal with theology (the 
De Principits alone: two books on the Resurrection are lost, 


? Editions : E. PREUTCHEN in the Corpus of Berlin, Leipzig, 1903. 
2 Edition W. A. BAERENS, in Corfus of Berlin, Leipzig, 1920-1921. 
3 Edition E. KLOSTERMANN, in Corfzs of Berlin, Leipzig, 1901. 
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a rennin FS 
except a few fragments) or with apologetics (Contra Celsum) 
or asceticism (de Oratione, de Martyrio). 


1. De Principiis + (Isol Apyev) was not a youthful com- 
position ; Origen was about forty years old when he wrote it, 
but Ambrose published it before the author had completed 
it. Origen was probably alluding to this writing in a letter 
to Pope Fabian in which he complains of his friend’s indis- 
cretion in broadcasting incomplete writings before their time. 
This writing became the centre of the Ovzgenzst controversy. 
It was attacked by Saint Methodius, Saint Epiphanius, Saint 
Jerome and Justinian, while his friends, Pamphilus, Didymus 
and Rufinus endeavoured to explain it in an orthodox sense. 
The essence of Origenism is contained in this book, in many 
ways the work of a genius, but possessing also a great many 
defects, 

The entire text of this work is contained in a Latin trans- 
lation by Rufinus. Unfortunately, the translation is not 
reliable, for Rufinus substituted orthodox passages from 
Origen for others of doubtful meaning 2, Only two large 
fragments in Greek are preserved in the Philocalia, More- 
over deliberate falsifications have also corrupted the original 
text. In these circumstances it would now seem impossible 
either to condemn the De Principiis out of hand or to make 
a definite defence of it. 

By the term, Principles (‘Agyat), Origen “ means the prin- 
cipal articles of the teaching of the Church, upon which he 
always bases his speculation; and the first truths deduced by 
theological reasoning from revealed premisses when formal 
revelation has not been vouchsafed. He does not, therefore, 
offer us a natural philosophy, but a science consisting of 
rational conclusions based on revelation. In the full meaning 
of the word it is a Summa Theologica and may even be called 
scholastic theology ” 3, 

First of all, the De Princzpiis treats of the fundamental 
principles of theology in an important Prologue4. It has its 
shortcomings no doubt, but these may be easily excused 
when we consider that this vast doctrinal summary was the 


* P. G., 11, 111-414. Edit. P, Korrscuav, in Corus of Berlin, Leipzi 
ee See F. PRAT, of. cit., p. 1-6. ; id abi 
? See G. Barpy’s thesis, Recherches sur histoire du texte et des verst 
latines du De Principiis a’ Origene, Paris, 1923. aye 

3 F, PRAT, of. cit., p. I. 
* See art. 111, Doctrine, p. 210. 
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first to be produced in the history of the Church. The 
author devotes four books to the subjects which were always 
an infallible source of altercation for the Eastern Doctors, and 
which by their metaphysical character are sharply distinguis- 
a from the usually practical object of the common cate- 
chesis. 


Book I deals with: a) the Three Divine Persons, the incorporeal and 
invisible Father (1), the Son, Word and Wisdom (2), the Holy Ghost, 
who is dy the Son and dwells in the saints (3-4); 4) created spirits (the 

_heavenly angels and the infernal spirits) whose hierarchy he explains (5) 

-and the variations each one of them undergoes (6) in spite of their 
original equality (8). Chapter 7 deals with the question of the animation 
of the stars. 

Book II treats of the material world and of man: a) first, the creation 
‘(£-3) and the relations of the Three Persons with the world, notably the 
identification of the God of the Old Testament with the God of the New 
Testament (4-5) and that of the Incarnate Word with Jesus (6) that of 
the Spirit of the prophets with that of the apostles (7); 4) concerning the 
human soul, which is studied more from a theological than from a psy- 
chological point of view (8-9). In spite of the definition which he gives 
(substantia sensibilis, pavtactixn, et mobilis, dop.ntix7y), he certainly means 
the spiritual, rational soul; in fact he likens it so much to pure spirits 
that he makes play on the words tuy7 (soul), Yiyxos (cold), and considers 
it as being divine love cooled into the form of a spirit—just a hypothesis, 
but how rash! ¢) chapters Io and 11 are a summary of the authors 
eschatological doctrine. 

Book III deals with the foundations of morality: he writes respecti- 
vely a) of free-will, whose existence is solidly established by reason and 
the Scriptures (1); 4) of the struggle with the devil (2), the world (3), the 
flesh; c) of the final victory of good over evil in the last days (4-5). 

Lastly, Book IV is wholly concerned with Holy Scripture, of which 
he asserts the inspiration (1-7) and in which he teaches the existence of 
the three senses which is the principal rule of his exegetical method 
(8-27). The final ten chapters are a'summing up of the entire work. 


2. Origen’s: most celebrated apologetical work is the 
Contra Celsum 1, written between 245 and 250 to satisfy the 
pressing desire of Ambrose. Origen replies to the four books 
of Celsus’ Zrue Word in eight books which follow the work 
of Celsus step by step. He declares, first of all, that the best 
apology for Christianity is to be found in the dzvine vitality 
of the Church, that is to say the strength and the force which 
it displays in the moral reformation of mankind, together 
with its widespread diffusion in spite of the many attacks to 
which it is subjected. The greater part of the work, however, 


 P. G., 11, 641-1632. See also P. KogTscHau, Corpus of Berlin, Leipzig, 
1899. - 
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is given over to an attentive and meticulous examination of 
the miracles, prophecies and solemn affirmations of Jesus, for 
Celsus, who had studied the origins of Christianity, attacked 
it on all these points. Origen displays a marvellous store of 
learning in this book. The firmness of his faith is striking, 
as is also his calm serenity when he faces and answers his 
adversary’s objections. Nothing remains of the other dis- 
cussions which Origen had with the Jews and with various 
heretics. 


3. Two ascetical writings of Origen are well known: 
the treatise On Prayer and the Exhortation to Martyrdom. 
a) The De Oratione ', written after 231, is composed of two 
parts; the first (1-17) deals with prayer in general (nature 
necessity, efficacy): the second (18-30) is a commentary of 
Pater, one of the first ever composed [it is known that the 
Pater was again commented in the third century by Tertul- 
lian (De Oratione) and Saint Cyprian (De Dominica Oratione) 
and in the following century by Saint Cyril of Jerusalem 
(Catechests 23), by Saint Gregory of Nyssa (De Oratione 
Dominica) and by Saint Augustine (De Sesmone Dominz)]. 
6) The Exhortatio ad Martyrium 2, written in 235 during 
the persecution of Maximinus, to encourage Ambrose and 
a priest of Caesarea not to give way to fear in suffering for 
Christ, reveals all the generosity of his ardent soul. He 
exhorts his friends to rejoice, to jump with joy, since they 
have been found worthy to suffer with the Apostles. 


4. Only two letters of Origen’s voluminous correspon- 
dence remain: one addressed to Saint Gregory Thauma- 
turgus 3 (between 238 and 243) in which he exhorts him 
above all to cultivate the knowledge of the Scriptures, which 
should be the basis of all true knowledge; the other, to /u/ius 
Africanus + (about 240), establishes the canonicity of the 
Greek fragments of Daniel, which were called in question at 
that time (Deutero.-canonical books): the prayer of the three 
young men in the furnace, III, 24-90, together with the 
appendix on Suzanna, XIII, and on Bel and the Dragon, 


XIV. In this respect, the second letter is an important histo- 
rical document. 


* P. G., 11, 425-562. See bid. 
* P..G.,. 11, 563-038. 

3 P. G., 81, 87-92. 

*P. G., 11, 47-86. 
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SECTION II. 
ORIGEN’S DOCTRINAL METHOD. 


Origen was a true master: he founded a school which 
endured many hundreds of years. It is therefore of the 
- greatest importance to know something of his doctrinal method. 
It is best characterised by his exegesis, but in order that this 
may be well understood it is necessary, first of all, to consider 
the principles on which it is based and which animate the 
whole. In this section we will deal respectively with: 
1. Origen’s mystical tendency; 2. his attachment to the 
_ rule of faith and the use to which he put philosophy; 
_-3. lastly, his exegesis. 


I. MYSTICAL TENDENCY. ; 


Like his master, Clement of Alexandria, Origen was 
a mystic. Not only was he gifted with the superior infused 
lights of contemplation, but he also reserved a large place in 
his method for those lights which the Holy Ghost vouchsafes 
to the perfect Christian. He did not speak of the gnosis 
to the same extent as Clement had done, for the term had 
come to be looked on with suspicion; but he devoted a great 
deal of his teaching to the preparation and the utilisation 
of that supernatural learning which distinguishes the more 
perfect Christian from the common run |, ta 

The immediate object of these lights are the azvzne 
mysteries, which, although not completely unveiled, are at 
least illuminated. They enable God to be known in the 
wisdom of God (I Cor, 1, 21), which the world has been 
incapable of realising 2» The dogma of the 77zzty, which 
is an object of faith for every Christian, is also found at the 
summit of this illumination of the soul by grace 3. But it is 
especially with regard to Christ that the difference between 
men of szmple and men of enlightened faith may be discerned; 4 


«See J. Lepreton, Les degrés de la connaissance religieuse d’aprés Origéne, 
op. ctt., 265 and sq. 

2 Contra Cels., 1, 13, P. G., 11, 679. ‘ 

8 In Levit., V, 3; P. G., 12, 452; lw Psalm XXvI, 6: Porro is videt jucundi- 
tatem Domini qui fundamentalia Ecclesiee dogmata intuetur: Trinitatis vero 
mysteria considerans, templum ejus contemplabitur; P. G., 12, 1279. See 
J. LeBRrEtON, zbzd., p. 277-278. ok 

4 Jn Joann., 1, 9, 1, 3- P. G. 14, 36-373 113. 
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the former see only the humanity and the humility of the 
Word, and especially His sufferings, while the latter uncover 
His divinity and are not content with the first aspect. The 
~ former have faith without knowledge, and their faith is weak ; 
the latter add to their faith that knowledge of God which is 
the base of theological learning. . 

All these assertions, which may be found in various forms 
in many of the Fathers, and notably in Saint Augustine |, 
often enough become olyects of suspicion in Origen on account 
of his unguarded way of stating them. The enthusiastic 
ardour which moves him to lead souls to the peak of the 
spiritual life sometimes seems to make him depreciate simple 
uncultured Christians, whose faith he even likens to that 
of the Jews. It is true of course that to Origen’s mind every 
Christian can, and should progress, from simple faith to know- 
ledge 2, and is only deprived of the latter by his own fault; 
the severity of the doctrine which he teaches is thus singu- 
larly attenuated. While on the subject of Christ, Origen 
makes too great an opposition between the two kinds 
of knowledge, that of His human nature and that of His 
divine nature, and does not show sufficiently that the desire. 
of contemplating CArzs¢, far from excluding His human 
nature should rather draw the soul to a consideration of it; 
he supposes this no doubt, but he says it less clearly than 
Saint Bernard who distinguishes spiritual love from sensible 
love 3, or Saint Teresa exhorting contemplatives to the 
worship of Our Saviour’s humanity 4. He appears to make 
too great a distinction between knowledge and faith, as though 
the latter could be replaced by the former. Lastly, like 
Clement, he attributed, in his idea of perfection, too much 
importance to rationaland discursive knowledge of the myste- 
ries, as if perfection were meant to be given to every soul in 
this manner. These excesses, which are explained by the 
strong convictions and apostolic zeal of the author, are also 
due to his ardour in defending the Church against the accu- 
sations of ignorance, with which Celsus and the Gnostics 
charged the orthodox Christians 5. 


4 See Contemplation Augustinienne, ch. V. 

* In Matth., X11, 15; P. G., 13, 1017. See J. LEBRETON, zdéd. p. 281-282. 
*S. BERNARD, Zz Cazitic., Serm., XIV, 6. 

* Interior Castle, vith Mansion, ch. 7. 

5 J. LEBRETON, of. ctt., 266-270. 
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Origen has at least shown that these superior lights have 
their source in God. “Noone may understand the meaning 
of the Gospel (of Saint John, which is wholly concerned 
with Christ’s divinity) if he has not rested on the breast 
of Jesus and received Mary from Jesus, to be his mother 
also”. Mary’s spiritual maternity is clearly taught here, 
but it is reserved (no doubt in all its plenitude) to the perfect 
Christian in whom Jesus lives perfectly. The Word reveals 
Himself to the perfect, when and as He desires. He it is 
Who educates souls in the knowledge of Christ, as He had 
done for the Apostles. Father Lebreton observes that the 
pages in which Origen describes this gradual education 
of the Apostles by Christ 2, should be numbered amongst 


_ the finest and most profound of all Patristic Exegesis 3. 


' In many ways they resemble the Tutor of Saint Clement 
of Alexandria 4. = 
As we have already considered, the odjects which are 
tlluminated by these superior lights are first God, then the 
Divine Persons and Christ. These lights also fall to a great 
extent on Holy Scripture. This notion rightly enters, 
in a certain measure, into Origen’s mystical exegeszs ; for only 
those who possess a pure and elevated idea of God can 
understand the books which treat of God and contain His 
word. Unfortunately, Origen was unable to keep within 
the limits. He extended this light to all manner of secondary 
objects, such as numbers and figures, the knowledge of which 
was more satisfying to curiosity than to true devotion. 
He thus ran the risk of diminishing religious life in his 
disciples 5 and of finding doctrines in Holy Scripture which 
were either not strictly in accordance with faith or even 
contrary to it. This danger was rendered even more grave 
by the fact that Origen pretended to have learned many 
points of his doctrine by means of a secret teaching. It may 
be, of course, that this esotericism was no more than the 
secret of attaining that source of superior light, which consists 
in faith and charity, by means of traditional Christian 
asceticism. Nevertheless, Father Lebreton thinks that he 


4 In Joann., 1, 6; P. G., 14, 32. 

2 In Matth., Xi, 15-20. P, G., 13, 1016-1029. 

3 Op. cit., 287. 

4 The Word is the Zutor, the Master of the Christian. See above, p. 181, 
the Zutor ( Paedogogus) Bk. 1. 

5]. LEBRETON, of. cét., p. 295. 
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-meant more than that, and there are many texts to support 
his opinion. Origen’s attachment to official ¢radzizon, 
however, must not be forgotten, for that, as we shall see, 
was his great doctrinal rule. 


Il. FAITH AND REASON IN ORIGEN’S METHOD. 


A). Attachment to faith and tradition?. Like the 
true Doctor that he was, Origen insisted especially on the 
magisterium of the Church, whose teaching is at the base 
of all his theology. His first doctrinal rule is as follows: 
nothing must be received as an article of faith which differs 
from ecclesiastical and apostolical tradition, such as has been 
transmitted since the Apostles through the channels of 
lawful succession, and such as is actually preserved in the 
Church. He unceasingly repeats the words eccleszastical 
preaching (xhpuypa éxxdnovastixcy), ecclesiastical teaching 
(6 éxxdnorastines Adyas), ecclesiastical rule of faith (6 éxxdnora- 
ottxog xavwy) 3, In this he resembles Saint Irenaeus. He 
saw the faith not only in the canon of the inspired writings, 
but also in the teaching of the Church which interprets them. 
Ecclesiastical is often synonymous with apostolical in the 
work of Origen 4. 

Moreover, few writers have laid greater stress on the prin- 
ciple of authority in the Church 5. All the essential features 
of Catholicism are to be found in Origen; a hierarchical 
society with three degrees, ruled by the bishop (sometimes, 
however, he seems to subordinate excessively the power of 
order, to holiness in the minister) ® The divine teaching 
which is entrusted to the Church is transmitted by the living 
magisterium of the “Doctores Ecclesiae” 7 (bishops and 
priests) and the bishops are the final judges of it. Here, of 
course, Origen’s theology is incomplete. The “ De Prin- 


* bid., p. 287-294. See also the same author, Le désaccord de la for populaire 
et ae la théologie savante dans I’ Eglise Chrétienne du IIIe sidcle, p. 504 (Rev. 
Hist. Eccl., 1923). 

2 See G. BARDY, of. cét., 1, p. 162-196. 

3 De Principiis, 1, 2, 5, 6,7. In Jerem., V, 14. 

‘The two terms are found together in the following passage: “‘illa sola cre- 
denda est veritas que in nullo aé ecclestastica et apostolica discordat traditione ”. 
De Principits, 1, 2. 

5 P. BATIFFOL, L’Eelise natssante, p. 358-397. 

* With regard to penance: it is not certain, however, that this particular text is 
to be taken in an unrestricted sense. See below Sect. 111, § II, p. 215. 

"In Rom., 11, 11; P. G., t4, 8907. Im Ezech., 11, 2; P. G., 13, 682. 
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cipiis” does not treat ex professo of the Church. The Roman 
Primacy is not specially mentioned, but the author’s allego- 
rical interpretation of the “tu es Petrus”: “all the imitators 
of Christ bear the name of Peter”; is not an argument 
against it 1. 

In spite of the use that heretics have made of his works, 
it is quite certain that Origen himself was not a heretic even 
if he was expelled from Alexandria for doctrinal reasons. 
Saint Jerome is not consistent when he attributes-the violence 
of Demetrius entirely to jealousy. It is certain in any case 
that all the Eastern Bishops except those in Egypt believed 
in Origen’s orthodoxy and even considered him as the 
staunchest champion of the faith. They all consulted him as 

-an oracle. It is usual to cite the incident of Beryllus of 
Bostra, a Patripassian unitarian whom he converted and 
whose friendship and confidence he won, “a rare outcome’to 
a theological discussion”, as Fr. Prat remarks. Origen erred 
at times; but he was not stubborn. “A heretic is made of 
obstinacy and pride. One cannot read Origen’s works 
without being struck by his modesty, his reserve and _ his 
candour ” 2. 


B). Philosophy. Origen’s method makes a large use of 
philosophy. But its importance should not be magnified. 
Origen was far from sharing Clement’s enthusiasm for the 
old writers. He was rendered, as J. Tixeront 3 remarks, 
“profoundly philosophical by the cast of his studious and 
inquiring mind, his love of speculation and the audacity with 
which he applied the reasoning faculties to supernatural 
problems”. But he was not bound down to a system. 
Like his master, Ammonius Saccas, he was an eclectic. “It 
is impossible to comprehend anything of Origen’s theories if 
he is regarded as being bound to any particular school; the 
great fault of Origenism, in its various forms, has been its 
attempts to find in his writings a logical and exhaustive 
development of a philosophical system” 4. A. Denis, a non- 
Catholic writer, has made the following observation: “I do 
not believe that Origen found any of his essential principles 
in Greek learning. He would have had the same ideas even 


* In Matth., xt1, 10; P. G., 13, 907. See BATIFFOL, of. cét., p. 391-393. 
2F, PRAT, of. cit., p. XXXIV-XXXIX. SeealsoG. BARDY, of. cé?., p. 162-170. 
3J. T1xERONT, AZst. Dogmt., 1, p. 302. 

4 F, PRAT, of. cé¢., p.. XII-XIV. 
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had he not known the Stoics and Plato. But it is true that 
he often took from the latter the dress in which his ideas 
are clothed ... he certainly made use of Greek philosophy 
for the better expression of his doctrines... But as for the 
ideas themselves, I think that their source must be sought 
elsewhere ” *. That source is chiefly Holy Scripture. He 
made of philosophy a tool, and, as we shall see, he did not 
always use it as prudently as he might have done. 


Ill. ORIGEN’S EXEGESIS. 


A). Prineiples of Origenist Exegesis. Origen and his 
method are best characterised by his exegesis. He was 
essentially an exegete and only secondarily a philosopher, 
theologian and mystic. As an exegetist he is noteworthy 
for his allegorical method. For a better understanding of 
the latter, it is necessary to note Origen’s classification of the 
various biblical senses, which has been used by a great 
number of the Fathers. 


1. General notion of the biblical senses. Origen found 
three different senses in the Bible: @) the corporal sense, 
which is, as it were, the dody of the Scriptures; 4) the psychic 
signification, which is the soul of the Scriptures; ¢c) lastly, 
the sfzrztual sense, corresponding to the spirit in man and 
containing the shadow of the things tocome?. This division 
is based on the Platonic trichotomy and especially on 
Origen’s mystical teaching, according to which, Christians 
are divided into three classes: simple Christians; those 
who advance in the way of perfection; and, finally, 
perfect Christians 3, To each of these classes one of the 
above senses is particularly suited. That, in all probabi- 
lity, is the immediate foundation of the great Alexandrian’s 
theory. 

The idealist tendency should also be noted. Asa general 
rule the psychic sense occupies but a minor place+ It is 
vaguely synonymous with the moral sense, but it often 
disappears entirely and is absorbed in the spiritual sense. 
Even considered in itself, it only possesses a very modest 


* A. Dents, La Philosophie d’ Origéne, Paris, 1884, p. 59-60. 
2 De Principiis, 1v, 11. ; 
3 De Principits, ibid. 

“F. PRAT, of. cit., p. 128. 
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intermediary function between the two extremes with which 
Origen is chiefly preoccupied. In his mysticism he is easily 
led to oppose szmple to perfect Christians; similarly in his 
exegesis he opposes the /eézer to the spirit, the corporal sense 
to the spzritual sense. And moreover, the latter of these two 
terms becomes so important that it would seem that the 
former did not count. That, precisely, is the effect of 
allegorism. 


2. “Allegorism ”, says Fr. Prat, “is more of a tendency 
than a method. It is a tendency to substitute a metaphor 
or a symbol for the proper sense, to add to the natural sense 
an arbitrary accommodation drawn from some remote 
_ analogy, and to give to the literal sense what purports to be 
-a spiritual sense, authorised by neither the Church nor 
tradition ” 7. 

The fundamental theory of his exegesis 2 was the distinc- 
tion of these three senses in the Scriptures. This theory 
can well be defended if it is considered only from the point 
of view of the oljects signified, which, in point of fact, are 
either historical, moral or theological. But the author did 
not limit himself to this; he mixed his frames of reference, 
and passed from the object itself to the way in which it is 
signified 3 at the risk of causing most serious misconceptions. 
We will not dwell on the psychic sense on which Origen laid 
but little stress. The corporal sense sometimes indicated 
historical facts, sometimes the letter of the Scriptures, or 
the literal sense or rather a kind of literal sense, i. e, the 
proper sense; Origen regarded metaphors as being contained 
in the spiritual sense, since he made a copious use of them 
for doctrinal, theological and mystical purposes, This enables 
us to understand his strange assertion that many parts of 
Scripture have no corforal meaning; he did not exclude all 
literal meanings, which would have been absurd, but only 
the proper literal sense 4. j 

The spiritual sense 5 wholly pervades Origenist exegesis. 
If we look at it from the point of view of the mode of signt- 


©F: PRAT, of. c2t., p. 133. 

2 De Principiis, tv, 11; P. G., 11, 364-365. Lz Levit., v, 1, 53 P. G., 12, 
447, 455- é = 

3 See the General Introduction, p. 28. 

4 De Principits, IV, 15-19. : ’ 

5 De Principits, tv, 8sq. Jn Num., hom, x1 (of the First-fruits), 1-5; 2. G., 
12, 640-651. ; 
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fication, which is that of modern exegetes, this sense 
embodied : a) the metaphorical literal sense; 0) the typical 
sense; ¢) all the accomodative senses that can be added 
thereto. But Origen regarded it nearly always from the 
point of view of the object. Thus, for him, the spiritual sense 
sometimes meant all the doctrinal senses, including the moral 
sense, which elsewhere he calls the psychic sense. More 
often the spiritual sense means all the theological doctrinal 
senses, directly or indirectly contained in the Scriptures, 
which concern God, Christ and future life. And above all, 
it means the various accommodations which can be made of 
the historical passages, either by making use of metaphors 
which supplement, or take the place of, the proper literal 
sense, or by taking the historical facts as symbols of other 
things. It is this exegetical method which has been given 
the name of allegorism. 

An allegory is a developed metaphor, for instance the 
allegory of the vine in Isaias (V, 1-6). At Alexandria, this 
name was given, by analogy, to all the various “yes and 
symbols which are contained in the Old Testament, and which 
represent some aspect of the New. Moreover, nearly every- 
thing which is found in the Scriptures was used to signify 
or explain the highest truths of religion; God and the Divine 
Persons, Christ and His Church, etc. God Himself has 
vouched for the meaning of some of these types and symbols, 
but the greater number are arbitrary inventions of Origen, 
based on some far-fetched metaphor or analogy. The name 
of allegorism was given to the system as a whole. To 
allegorise means a broad interpretation which quickly departs 
from the letter in order to rise to a spirit having but 
a tenuous connection with the letter. The Pagan philosophers 
(the Stoics in particular), and especially Philo, were the 
pioneers of this exegetical method. Nevertheless Origen 
did not depend on them. It would seem that he was wholly 
taken up with the advantages he found in this method, and 
in no way preoccupied with its dangers '. 


B). Advantages and dangers of the method. 
Origen’s study of Platonician philosophy, and still more 
the deep-seated desires of his mystical soul, had given 


* See L. Prrot, (in L’euvre exégétigue de Théodore de Mopsueste, R 
1913), The beginnings of allegorism, see p. 4-12. op ome, 
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him an extremely e/evated idea of God. It was in con- 
sequence of this that his great, and we may say only, 
rule in exegesis was to interpret the Scriptures in a way 
which would be worthy of Him, excluding everything which 
might tend to diminish this idea. Moreover, this idea 
of God was rendered concrete and animated by symbols, 
_while the transcendency which becomes His infinite sover- 
eignty was in no way destroyed. Lastly, the highest 
forms of the spiritual life greatly benefited by this method. 
We can easily understand from this, why Origen was so 
attached to his method. He rebuffed his adversaries 
_ indignantly, says Fr. Lebreton; “ he was not only a scholar 
defending his exegetical methods; he was above all a 
deeply religious man defending what he held to be most 
“sacred” 2, In these circumstances it is not difficult to 
understand the ex¢hustasm which such principles aroused 
in his young and ardent disciples. But even that only 
increased the dangers. 

These dangers were only too real3. They were chiefly 
the outcome of two causes: a) the fact that Origen often 
found texts in the Bible which he considered would be 
derogatory to God if they were explained in a literal sense; 
while the supposed spiritual sense which he gave to them 
not only, in many cases, did not depend on the letter of the 
Scriptures, but frequently set zt aside; 6) he presented all 
the various forms of the spiritual sense we have mentioned, 
as being the word of God, even in the case of very broad 
accommodations, based on textual imperfections in the 
Septuagint, and grammatical errors. With such a system, 
it was only too easy to make God responsible for the 
strangest doctrines, and compromise the faith. This peril 
was redoubled by the fact that Origen, like the philosopher 
he was, did not only content himself with simple belief, 
but also explained it by reason; consequently his daring 
speculations did not apply a sufficient brake to the vehemence 
of his allegorical exegesis. He thus crippled to a large 
extent his doctrinal influence, which in many ways bore the 
seeds of greatness. 


t F. PRAT, op. czt., p. XVIII. ; 

2 J. LesretTon, Le aésaccord de la foi populaire et de la théologie savante, 
in Rev. Hist. Eccl., 1923, p. 506. 

3 F. PRAT, of, czft., p. XVIU, and p. 136 and sq. 
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SECTION III. ORIGEN’S DOCTRINE. 
I. GENERAL SURVEY OF ORIGEN’S THEOLOGY. 


Origen found all his doctrine in the Scriptures (or, at 
least, thought he did) and based it on the traditional rule 
of faith. But he did not come to a halt there. He realised 
that a believer, armed with philosophy, can go yet further 
and discuss, in the light of revealed truths, many problems 
which are not explicitly solved by faith; such is the very 
object of theology. He was therefore the first to endeavour 
to draw up a list of revealed truths, the object of the faith, 
which the Apostles had judged necessary to be taught to 
all, “ manifesta predicatione ”, even to the fzgrzores, in order 
that he might distinguish them from controversial matter on 
religious subjects. The latter forms the object of the 
research and free opinions of the “ s¢udzosores” and theolo- 
gical speculation. azth attains the objective content of 
revealed truths (quza sint); whilst theology deals with the 
cause and mode of these truths (guomodo aut unde sint). 
“ Ecclesiastical preaching” sets the limits to the object of faith; 
everything outside these limits is the object of theology *. 

The Prologue of the De Principiis contains the daring 
distinctions on which Origen based theology. These gave 
excellent promise, but unfortunately the working out of the 
system contained many defects. “ Origen’s theological 
system was based on excellent premisses, but his powerful 
mind was incapable of confining itself to their limits, with 
the result that, together with many exact and profound 
conclusions, we find a number of rash conjectures and inad- 
missible assertions” 2, In this respect the list of questions 
left to the free discussion of theologians, which is given in 
the Prologue, is very significant 3. 


1. Js the Holy Ghost engendered or not? Is He the 
Son of God? 4 


2. Is the soul er seminis traduce, created ex nthilo, or 
pre-existent? 5 


* De Principits, 1, Prol., 2-3; P. G., 11, 115-117. 
? J. TIXERONT, Hist. Dogm., 1, p. 329. 

3 De Principits, 1, Prol., 4-10; P. G., 11, 117-121. 
4 Tbid., 4. 

3 De Principits, 5. 
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3. What existed before the creation of the world? 
4. Are God and the spirits incorporeal? (dowpara) 2, 


5. When were the angels created? What are they? Are 
devils fallen angels? 3 


6. Are the’stars animated or not? 4 

Since Origen’s theological writings were established on 
such principles they were necessarily very complex and 
varied. We will deal, in the first place, with the most 
contestable, or rather, the more contested points of his 
doctrine, before passing on to the more important among 
the others. 


_ Ul. OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF ORIGEN’S THEOLOGY. 


A). Defective teaching concerning the Trinity and 
spirtts. 2 

1. His doctrine of the Trinity is perhaps not so erro- 
neous as has sometimes been supposed. With regard to the 
Word 5, Origen clearly affirms that: 1) He is essentially God, 
although He should be called @eé¢ and not 6 @e%¢, which is 
the title reserved to the Father, who was not engendered ©; 
2) He is the same substance as the Father, engendered in a 
spiritual manner, as an act of will, is produced by the soul7; 
3) lastly, He is eternal, for “non erat quando non erat” 8. 
All these assertions are an anticipatory refutation of Arianism. 
If the text is authentic 9, it may be that Origen was the first 
to use the word 600Ucte¢ in speaking of the Son, of whose 
generation he says “aporhcea gloriz omnipotentis pura et 
sincera”. When speaking of the Holy Ghost, Origen 
regards His mediate emanation from the Father by the 
Son (6:4, ger) as one of the characters which distinguish 
the manner of His procession from that of the Son; but 
he ascribes all the divine attributes to the Holy Ghost". 
The earliest Eastern tradition was acquainted with the two 


LLP A Vhs 

2 (bid., 8, 9. 

3 [bid., 10, 6. 

4 [bid., 10. ; 

5 Jbtd., 1, ch. 2, 1-13; 2 Joann., passim. 

* In Joann., ll, 2. 

? De Principits 1v, 28. 

8 In Rom., 1, 5; P. G., 14, 848. oe : 

* In Heb., (fragm. ex Apol. Pamphili pro Origene) P. G., 14, 1308 
10 De Principiis, 1, ch. 3, 1-8, chiefly 3, 4. 
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doxologies: Gloria Patri et Filio et Spiritui Sancto, which 
was adopted at Nicaea, and Gloria Pairi per Filium in 
Spirttu Sancto, which was more usual in the beginning *, 
and more adapted to Origenist theology, although it did 
not contain all the implications which the Arians attributed 
to it. 

Nevertheless, Origen’s Trinitarian theology contains many 
weaknesses: 1) the ‘erminology is inconstant:? odete ordina- 
rily means nature, but Sxdetast¢, which is often synonymous 
with ovteta, is elsewhere taken in the sense of person; 
2) through fear of Modalism, he insists excessively on the 
reality of the Persons and goes to the other extreme, employ- 
ing the expression “three Unostasetg”, which is ambigious, 
although he was careful never to say three oUcia; 3)in speaking 
of tne Son he employs certain ill-sounding expressions (4e0¢ 

siaté¢, Seute90¢ Yes), which may be excusable perhaps, but 
are nevertheless dangerous, for they reveal Origen’s tendency 
to establish some kind of hierarchy among the Divine Persons. 
He went as far as making a system of this hierarchy, some- 
times giving it a metaphysical3 character (the Father 
represents absolute unity; the Son is the principle of multi- 
plicity), sometimes a red¢gious character (certain prayers 
should be addressed only to the Father 4; they are trans- 
mitted to Him through the Son and the Holy Ghost, by 
Whom the Christian is raised up to the Father). It should 
be remarked, however, that this inferiority of the Holy Ghost 
and the Son seems to reside less in the Divine life itself than 
in the ministerial attributes ascribed to Them in this place. 
Origen speaks as a philosopher (when explaining the origin 
of the world) and as a mystic (when explaining the union 
with God) at the same time as he speaks as a ¢heologian. 
This complexity of view-point probably misled a number of 
inattentive disciples, with the result that a definite subordi- 
nationism was attributed to him, which in reality is more 
than he intendeds. His attachment to tradition and his 
mystical sense kept Origen and his great disciples within 
the bounds of orthodoxy, especially as regards the Divinity 


J. LeBreton, Désaccord... loc. cit., 1924, p. 27-28. 

*G. Barpy, Didyme Paveugile, Paris, 1910, p. 63-64. 

3 In Joann., 11, 2. See J. LEBRETON, of. cét., 16-17. 

4 De Orat., Xv, XV1; P. G., 11, col. 464 sq. 

5 See above, p. 109 (Doctrine of the Apologists) and p. 172 (The Christian 
doctrinal environment in the third century). 
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of Christ. Such: powerful influences for good were some- 


fy 


times lacking in the School of Antioch. 


2). Origen’s great error, the “ radical flaw ” in his system, 
is the theory of successive trials, together with all its rami- 
fications". 1. Like Clement he corrected the current belief in 
the eternity of matter, by the doctrine of the creation ab 
aeterno of spirits, and of matter by concomitance, since matter 
exists only for the spiritual. 2. This error led to another; he 
argued thus: if from all eternity the fate of souls has not 
yet been decided, will it ever be, especially if these pre- 
existent souls are endowed with activity and consciousness? 
Hence the theory of successive trials. 3. This called for 


- another theory of the original equality of spirits, as an offset 


to the Gnostic dualism of souls. He explains the present 


- differences between intelligent spirits from their different use 
_ of free will 2. 


It follows from this that reasoning natures will never be 


: definitely rooted either in good or evil, but will undergo an 


indefinite series of transformations. Nevertheless, Origen 
made a number of exceptions which were imposed by faith ; 
certainly the soul of Christ, probably the souls of devils, and 
occasionally the souls of the reprobate and the elect. But 
these theories did not hinder Origen from admitting else- 
where 3, that all intelligent beings would finally return to 
friendship with God. This is the universal restoration 
(droxatastas.s mavtwY) which would seem to be in contra- 
diction with the preceding theories. But in these matters 
we must not endeavour to give to the author’s ideas a unity 
which probably never existed; nor must we forget that he 
put forward many of these doctrines in the shape of con- 
jectures. 

This universal restoration is the weaker part of Origenist 
Eschatology, which in many ways is excellent. Origen’s 
spiritual exegesis, for instance, dealt a great blow to Mzl/e- 
narianism. Moreover, he admitted the resurrection of the 
body, and the identity of the glorified body with that of the 
present life, due to the corporeal form which persists through 
all change. The bodies of the just will be, as it were, spiri- 
tualised. The bodies of the wicked will suffer the pain of 


t F, PRAT, of. cet., p. XXVIII-XXXIII, and p. 68-109. 
2 De Principiis, III, Vv, 4; col. 328 sq. 
3 De Princip77s, III, v1; col. 333 s9. 
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fire, a fire which it seems is also spiritualised and which is 
destined to be quenched at the coming of the Apocatastasis *. 


B). Other theological questions. We will deal only 
with those that have been influenced by one or other of the 
preceding theories, or have some other claim to special 
importance. 


1) All men have sinned, even the day-old infant; hence 
the necessity of baptism. Origen is very sure of himself 
when dealing with the fact of original sin, but he hesitates 
when treating of its zazure. Sometimes he regards it as a sin 
committed by souls while they were still spirits, while 
at other moments he declares it to be the fact of the soul’s 
union to a sullied body, descended from the sinner, Adam 2. 


2) In common with other souls, the soul of Christ was 
created from all eternity, but it has always remained faithful 
to God, By the Incarnation, the Word was more closely 
united to it, and through it became united to the body. 
In spite of these theories, Origen just saved himself from 
Docetism. He admitted the integrity of the two natures and 
the unity of the Person. His Christology is quite orthodox. 
He explains the Redemption 3 either by the juridical theory 
of the rights of the devil, to whom Christ gives his soul as 
our ransom 4, or by the traditional theory of the satisfaction 
of a propitiatory sacrifices. Moreover, the Redemption is 
universal ® and even extends beyond the limits of mankind. 


3) Grace is a great help to man. Origen, who laid such 
stress on free will7, found a way of showing the universal 
necessity of Grace. The good which is in us cannot exist 
without the help of God, but the latter is not vouchsafed 
independently of our own activity and efforts. Thus, every- 
thing depends at the same time on God and on man, who in 
the accomplishment of a good action are joined together 
to the extent of forming but a single intelligence: duobus 
unus effict debeat intellectus 8, 


*F. Prat, of. cit., 87-98. See J. TIXERONT, of. cit., p. 325-329. 
* In Rom., Vv, 9; P. G., 14, 1047. See also Jw Levit., vitl, 3; P. G. 12, 
4F PR bre, Le dopme de la Rédempti d 377-38 
. IVIERE, Le Le Aé ta emplion, Pp. 133-141 an “3561. 
“In Matth., Xvi, 8: Va OR CE ane sass sid 
§ In Joann., XXVIU, 14; P. G., 14, 719-724. 
° In Joann., 1, 40; P. G., 14, 93. 
* De Principiis, Il, 1; De arbitrit libertate, 1-22, col. 249-303. 
® [bid., 22; col. 301. 
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4) Sin is remitted chiefly by baptism (ageo1¢ a&prapTiwy). 
There is also a cure (tacts) for subsequent faults 1, to be 
obtained either by martyrdom, or by almsgiving, the forgive- 
ness of wrongs, zeal for the conversion of sinners, the love 
of God, and, lastly, penance. Origen’s teaching on the last- 
mentioned is especially valuable. It may be summed up as 


follows: ? @) the gower of remitting sins belongs “to those 

who preside in the Church,” to the bishops. 4) In theory, /%¥ ¥ 
all the sims of every sinner can be forgiven, c) In order to ai 
obtain forgiveness the sinner must first of all confess 3 his 2? 
fault, in secret, either to the bishop, or to a riest, Who _ 
decides whether it is necessary for him to perform public 
penance. @) There are two kinds of grave sins4; the three 


crimina mortalta, which necessitate public penance and can 

_only be pardoned once by the Church; the cu/pae mortales 
which can be purged by private satisfaction and may be 
remitted more than once. e@) The mznzster must be worthy; 
although the absence of this condition does not take away 
from him all power of absolving, it deprives him of that 
moral influence which is so necessary for the proper restora- 
tion of the sinner to the state of grace. These principles 
suffice to explain the majority of Origen’s texts concerning 
penance, and even the well-known text from the De Oratione 5, 
which, of course, must certainly be interpreted by other and 
mostly later texts. 

5) Origen made an allegory of the Eucharist as he had 
made allegories of the text of the Scriptures. It would have 
been surprising had he not done so. Nevertheless he did not 
treat the Eucharist as a pure allegory; he kept to true 
Christian tradition by admitting the reality of the presence 
of the Body of Christ. He taught that the Eucharistic 
service was a true sacrifice; Christian altars are consecrated 


t The distinction to be made between these two expressions is important. 
It explains the various passages in which Origen would seem to deny that sins 
committed after baptism cannot be pardoned, for instance J /oann., Il, 6, 
and XXVIII, 13. 

2See A. D’ALES, Adit de Calliste, Paris, 1914, p. 252-296; J. TIXERONT, 
Le Sacrement de Pénitence dans Vantiquité chrétienne, Paris, 1914; and Fst. 
Dogm., i, p. 318-321. 

8 In Psalm, XXXVU, hom. 11, 6; P. G., 12, 1386. See also Zz Psalm., XXXVI, 
hom. 1, 5. l# Levit., 11, 43 V, 3- 


4 In Levit., hom. XV, 2; P. G., 12, 560. : : 
5 De Orat., xxvitl; P. G., 11, 528, 529. FATHER D’ALKs gives a very 


satisfying explanation of this difficult text. For a contrary rendering, however, 
see F. CAVALLERA in Bull. Ltt. Eccl., 1923, p. 172-181. 
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by the Precious Blood of Christ (pretzoso sanguine Christi 
consecrart ) *. 
6) For Origen’s teaching on the Church, see above, p. 204. 


Ill. SPIRITUAL DOCTRINE. 


A). Origen’s mystical teaching has already been partly 
explained, for it influences the whole of his doctrine inasmuch 
as it is the core of his method. He conceives perfection 
as wisdom, the gift of the Holy Ghost 2, shedding greater 
light on God and on Christ, as well as on the Holy Scriptu- 
res, of which it gives a more profound knowledge (spiritual 
sense). But perfection is more than wisdom; above all it is 
charity, which creates a spiritual union between God and the 
soul, similar to that which marriage creates between husband 
and wife 3. Lastly, the perfect Christian has complete con- 
trol of his passions 4. 


B). The Ascension or ascetic method, which leads to 
perfection, comprises several degrees. 

1). In the passage regarding the passions 5, Origen distin- 
guishes three stages in the way of perfection: the deginners 
in whom the passions commence to lose their force; those 
who are making progress, in whom the passions are dying out 
under the grace of the Holy Ghost; and lastly, the perfect. 
Origen, of course, insists especially on the two extremes, but 
often enough he speaks of the intermediary term, the 
Christians who, having gone beyond the corporeal sense of the 
Bible, understand the soral or psychic sense and will soon 
comprehend the spzrztwal sense®. Thus it is that the believer 
is elevated by the Holy Ghost from fazth to knowledge, 
before coming to wzsdom and the gnoszs 7. 


2). As regards the best means for making progress in the 
way of perfection, Origenist asceticism would seem to favour 
the following: 1. keeping the commandments and practising 


* In lib. Jesu Nave, h. 11,1; P. G., 12, 533. See P. BATIFFOL, L’EZucharistie, 
p. 262-284. 
? Contra Cels., V1, 13; P. G., 11, 1309. 
“ 3 See the entire Commentary Zw Cant. Cant., chiefly in the Prologue, P. G., 13, 
4-75. 
4 In Rom., hom. Vi, 14; P. G., 14, 1101-1102, 
5 Jn Rom., hom. Vi, 143 P. G., 14, 1102. 
* See above, p. 207. 
” Contra Cels., VI, 13. 
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the virtues (as indicated by the psychic sense of the Scriptu- 
res); 2. continence, which Origen never ceases to recommend, 
both by his example and his teaching; 3. the study of Our 
Lord’s humanity, especially in His Passion; 4. docility to the 
action of Christ, Who educates the Christian interiorly, as He 
had educated the Apostles; 5. faithfulness to the guidance 
of the Holy Ghost, by Whom we are able to reach Christ and, 
through Him, the Father; 6. prayer 3; 7. meditation and 
contemplation, which are best accomplished in solitude. It 
was this reason that led Saint John the Baptist to go into 
a desert “ub purior aer erat, et celum apertius et familior 
eus” 4, 


IV. ORIGENISM 5. 


A). The beginnings of Origenism. This word, Orige- 
nism, has taken on a pejorative sense and means a doctrinal 
system which is especially characterised by its insistency on 
the weaker parts of Origen’s teaching, notably the pre- 
existence of souls, the spiritual nature of glorified bodies and 
the apocatastasis. It was finally condemned by the Church. 
These errors, however, did not become widespread until long 
after Origen’s death. Origen had an enormous influence 
both in the East and in the West. In many ways it was a 
good influence, not only on account of its opposition to the 
literal grossness of the Millenarianists or the Anthropomor- 
phites®, but also by its positive aspect: he was “the true. 
founder of scientific Greek theology”, even although he 
occupied this place rather as “a theological pioneer” and 
“a sower of ideas” 7 than as a master of the subject. More- 
over, his influence was, for a, long period, quite peaceful, 
since Origen’s admirers had the sense to keep his risky 
hypotheses in the background. 

At the end of the third century, Origen was surrounded by 
friends. His first diciples were Gregory Thaumaturgus and 
Firmilian of Caesarea. In Egypt, those who succeeded him 
at the Didascalia, Dionysius of Alexandria, Theognostes and 


t In Matth., X11, 15-20; P. G., 13, 1013-1030. See above, p. 203. 
2 See above, Trinitarian teaching, p. 212. 

3 See in particular the De Oratzone. 

4 In Luc., hom. x1; P. G., 13, 1827. 

5 See A. D’ALES, Origénisme, in Dict. Apol., col. 1228-1258. 

8]. Lesreton, Le Désaccord..., op. ctt., 1924, Pp. 33-34- 

7J. TixeRont, Azs¢t. Dogni., 1, p. 330: 
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Pierius, acknowledged him as their master, as also at a later — 
date did Athanasius and Didymus. “ During the whole of 
the fourth century, Origen’s work was a public quarry, in 
which everyone freely took what materials he wanted, often 
enough without taking the trouble of re-shaping them... Long, 
unacknowledged quotations were part of the literary manners 
of the period. And at that time, books of theology and 
exegesis were regarded as the common stock of the Church 
in which everyone had the right to dip” *. The East did not 
hesitate to do so, nor the West, represented by such men as 
Saint Hilary, Ambrose, Eusebius of Vercelli, and above 
all Rufinus. Saint Jerome, who declared that he was shocked 
by these ¢hefts (furta Latinorum), committed more than 
anyone else, and as an excuse he modestly confessed that he 
did but follow “ the man who pleases all wise men ” ?. 

Given the complicated character of Origen’s work, such 
widespread popularity had its dangers. These originated 
especially with the “ fanatical admirers ”, who “ exaggerated 
his more daring ideas, turned his hypotheses into dogmas, 
and, paying no heed to the progress that Catholic theology 
had made from age to age, created Origenism. This ano- 
malous system wandered along various paths and in the sixth 
century finally arrived at a kind of nihilist pantheism ” 3, 


B). The Origenist controversies to which these 
excesses gave rise were not continual. They broke out 
suddenly after long periods of truce and calm. Nevertheless, 
two periods of bitter conflict may be distinguished: a) at the 
beginning, and especially the end, of the fourth century; 
6) the middle of the sixth century. 


1, At the beginning of the fourth century, Origen was 
already attacked by Saint Methodius of Olympus and Saint 
Eustathius of Antioch, but he found a clever protagonist in 
Pamphilus, head of the new school of Caesarea, who, in col- 
laboration with Eusebius, composed an Apologia pro Origene, 
of which the preface, written in a very moderate tone, was 
very powerful plea for the great Alexandrian. 


At the end of the fourth century, the resistance to 
Origenism was centred in three men, although each was 


* F, PRAT, of. ctt., XLV, XLVI. 
2 Jbtd., XLV. 
3 F, PRAT, of. cit., p. X. 
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moved by a different motive. These were Saint Epiphanius, 

Saint Jerome, and Theophilus of Alexandria. The first had 
_ always been an ardent and convinced adversary to Origen: 
_ for nearly thirty years (374-403) he never ceased to combat 
his writings, condemning his Trinitarian errors, his misuse of 
allegory and the whole body of his teaching concerning the 
successive trials. It is probable that he was led to take up 
this attitude by the exaggerations of the Origenist monks of 
Palestine, his native country. 

Theophilus of Antioch was at first a declared Origenist, 
and the fact that he later became a fearsome anti-Origenist 
must also be laid to the charge of monks; but this conversion 
was due more to the cudgels of the Anthropomorphites of 
_ Sceta than to theological argument. The bishop employed 
_-his zeal against the monks of Nitria, who were Origenists, 

and expelled them from their mountains. Saint John 
_ Chrysostomus, who sheltered some of these exiles, was.also 
destined to become a victim of this regrettable incident. 

Saint Jerome had for a long time been an enthusiastic 
admirer of Origen, when, after 394 and especially 400, 
he suddenly made a violent attack upon him; although 
a number of personal reasons were in question, it was 
chiefly based on theological grounds. The outcome of his 
controversy with Rufinus (related elsewhere) was the 
condemnation of Origen’s doctrines by Pope Anastasius 
in 400. Unfortunately, we do not know the exact content 
of this document or the precise nature of the errors that 
were condemned. 


2. The Origenist controversy was re-opened in the sixth 
century ', under the Emperor Justinian. By this time, 
Origenism had taken on two different forms. a) The first 
was condemned at Constantinople in 543 by ten anathemas ?, 
in a local synod, approved by the bishops assembled in Rome 
and Pope Vigilius himself. This condemned doctrine repre- 
sented the teaching of the Origenist monks of Palestine and 
especially that of Zheodore Askidas (Archbishop of Caesarea 
in Cappadocia) and Domitian (Bishop of.Ancyra). No 
allusions are made to the subordination of the Divine Persons 

or to allegorism; “some of the vague dreams so pleasing to 
_ Origen’s lively imagination ” are to be found “ solidified into 


* F. Diexamp, Die origenistischen Streitigheiten im sechsten I., Munster, 1899. 
2 Text in DENZINGER-BANNWART, Lxchiridion, n. 203-211. 
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dogma” !, but they are aggravated by bizarre and even 
blasphemous opinions which were never formulated by 
Origen (for instance, the spherical form of the bodies of the 
elect; Christ to be again crucified, in the world to come, for 
the salvation of devils). 4) In spite of the silence of the 
Acts, the Origenism which appears to have been dealt with 
by the fifth general council of 553 at Constantinople ? 
seems to have been still more extravagant. It was probably 
the work of the monks of the New Laura in Palestine, where 
a Syrian monk, Stephen Bar-Sudaili, had instilled a kind 
of Pantheism into Origen’s teaching. His followers were 
called Jsochristes, because their fundamental dogma taught 
that all men who are destined finally to lose themselves in 
God, as Christ had done, are also meant to become the 
equals of Christ. It is certain that Origen would not have 
recognised his own teaching in these exaggerated theories 
of his remote disciples. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Saint Hippolytus. 


SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


I, Editions: P. G., 10 (and 16 for the Philosophumena) : very 
defective; needs correcting and completing by reference to the special 
editions : Corp. Berlin., Leipzig, 1897, for the exegetical works; Zeré. 
u. Unters. Leipzig, 1905, for the Chronicles; Zex/s and Studies, 
Cambridge, 1916, for the Apostolic Tradition. The Philosophumena 
have been edited by P. WENDLAND in the Cor#. Berl., 1v, Leipzig, 1916. 

2. Studies: KE. AMANN, AiffolyZe, in Dict. théol., col. 2487-2511. 
A. DALES, La théologie de saint Hippolyte, Paris, 1906; L’Edit de 
Cailiste, Paris, 1914. Dom H. CONNOLLY, The so-called Egyptian 
Church Order and derived documents, in Texts and Studies, Cambridge, 
1916. J. TIXERONT, Hist, Dogm., 1, chiefly p. 360-369, and 392-398. 


I. LIFE OF SAINT HIPPOLYTUS. HIS WORKS. 


_ A). Sources of information regarding his life. Very 
little was known of the life of Saint Hippolytus until the 


* F. PRAT, of. ctl., p. LIV. 
* The fifteen anathemas against Origenism formulated at Constantinople 


in 553 are less important than those of 543 and have been omitted from the later 
editions of DENZINGER, Enchiridion. 
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inception of the critical studies of the nineteenth century. 
In this connection there exist two important documents: 
the first is a list of his works, inscribed on a marble statue 
of Hippolyius in a sitting position, dating from the third 
century and rediscovered in the sixteenth century in the 
“cemetery of Hippolytus” on the via Tiburtina. The value 
of this was not fully realised until after the discovery of 
another important source of information, the P/zlosophu- 
mena *, at Mount Athos in 1842. This writing was first 
published in 1851, under Origen’s name, and subsequently 
ascribed to Tertullian, Caius of Rome and Novatian. 
Déilinger finally attributed it to Hippolytus, and won over 
most of the critics to his opinion. It way now be said that 
this attribution is “as certain as any fact can be in the 
absence of direct evidence 3”. This discovery has been the 
means of throwing a great deal of light on the career of 
Hippolytus, who in his day occupied no small place. ! 

Hippolytus was born about 170-175. His birth-place is 
unknown. .In 212, Origen, while making a pilgrimage 
to Rome, was present at asermon preached by him. At this 
period he was a priest of Rome and a greatly esteemed 
doctor. He died a martyr under Maximinus the Thracian 
about the year 235. According to Father d’Ales, his life 
can be conveniently divided into three phases: a first phase 
occupied in scriptural work ; a middle phase spent in defendig 
the faith; and the last phase during which he was wholly 
taken up by personal controversies. 


B). Exegetical and controversial works. 


1. The Scriptural writings of Hippolytus are the best part of his work. 
Like Origen, he was above all an exegetist. He was not such a pro- 
found scholar as the Alexandrian, but he shared with him his taste for 
spiritual exegesis, which, however, he used more soberly and reasonably. 
A good idea of his work may be gained from the three following 
writings: a) Treatise on the Anti-Christ, probably written in 202 and 
stillextant. Composed during the persecution, it deals with the various 
circumstances accompanying the coming, the triumph, and the fall 
of Anti-Christ. It is the most complete of all the early treatises on this 
subject *. 4) Commentary on Daniel (about 202) is still preserved and is 
thus the earliest known commentary on Holy Scripture 5. ¢) Commen- 


tA. DALES, Théol. Hipp., p. 111 et sq. E. AMANN, of. ciz., col. 2489. 
2 [bid., XXIV-XXXV. 

3 /bid., XLIII. 

4E. AMANN, of. cét., col. 2497. 

5 Jbid., col. 2499. 
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tary on the Canticle; the greater partis extant. In this work, says 
Father d’Alés, “the author makes use of allegorical exegesis with the 
skill of an Oriental genius*”. Only a few useless fragments of the other 
commentaries and homilies are now extant. These were the commen- 
taries on Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and Zacharias, and homilies on various 
passages of the sacred text (Genesis, Numbers, Deuter., I Kings, 
Psalms, Isaias, Ezechiel). Hippolytus was a great lover of allegory, 
but, as Photius remarks, with much greater caution than the Alexan- 
drians ; he paid more attention to the grammatical and historical sense; 
he did not, however, practise that species of exegesis which deals word 
by word with the sacred text *. 


2. His great enthusiasm for the defence of the faith led Saint 
Hippolytus to write a number of important works against all the forms 
of error then known. He thus attacked: 1) the Pagans in his Apology 
(lost) Against the Greeks and against Pilato; 2) the Jews, probably in 
a Demonstration against the Jews; 3) the Gnostics, chiefly in the 
treatise Against Marcion, which:should probably be identified with the 
book Concerning Good and Whence comes Evil; 4) the Montanists, 
in the book Concerning Charismata (if this work is really distinct from 
the Afostolical Tradition, treated below); 5) the rabid Anti-Monta- 
nists, such as the priest Caius, who denied the authenticity of the 
Joannine writings, in his For the Gospel of Saint John and the Apo- 
calypse (mentioned on the statue) and in his Capita adversus Caium 
(which were known by Ebed Jesus, and are probably anterior to the 
preceding writing 3;) it may be that he is also responsible for the Canon 
of Muratori in which a certain aggressiveness against the Alogi may be 
remarked and which is attributed to Hippolytus by many critics 4; 
6) lastly, the Modalists and the Adoptianists; the first were refuted in 
the Contra Noetum and the second in the Contra Artemona. It is pro- 
bable that these two writings originally formed part of a larger compo- 
sition directed against one or the other of these heresies, and which, 
according to Harnack (against Bardenhewer) was the Synfagma 
or Against all Heresies. In this latter (now lost, but reconstituted in 
part by means of quotations) our author reveals every aspect of heresy; 
according to Photius he refuted no less than 32 heresies. 


C). Personal controversies. In the course of his con- 
troversy with Monarchian Modalism, Hippolytus wemt too far 
and fell into schism. Under Pope Zephyrinus (198-217) 
no hindrance was put in the way of Modalist propaganda in 
Rome. Not only did Noetus teach this error at Smyrna, 
but even in Rome one of his disciples, Cleomenes, a certain 
Epigonus and above all Sadellius, preached it openly, 
while the Pope gave no sign; to such an extent that 


1A. DALES, of. cit., p. 209. 
? EK. AMANN, 2zdzd., col. 2498. 


* See M.-J. LAGRANGE, Evangile selon St. Jean, Paris, 1925, Jntroduction, 
p. LV-LXI. 


* LAGRANGE, ibid., p. LXI-LXV. See the Rev. Bidl., 1926, p. 83-88. 
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“no one spoke of anything but monarchy,” cried Ter- 
tullian '. ; 

Hippolytus immediately attacked the heretics, but also- 

_ openly reproached Zephyrinus, whom he accused of secretly 
favouring the heresy. The Pope, a simple and upright man, 
_ little used to theological subtilties, contented himself with 
restating the formulas of traditional faith at the risk of seeing 
himself treated as an ignoramus. He wasas little concerned’ 
with the new doctrines of the heretics as with the theories: 
of Hippolytus, which he rightly regarded with suspicion 2. 

But in attacking the Pope, Hippolytus was really aiming’ 
at his secretary, Callistus, whom he accused of heresy and 
whom, at a later date, he slandered most unworthily.. 

_Although it is probable that in the beginning he was really: 

animated by zeal for the faith, it would seem that when 
Callistus was chosen by the Roman clergy to succeed 
Zephyrinus in 218, frustrated personal ambition was the cause’ 
of his open revolt. He withdrew from the Roman commu- 
nity and set up a separate community which appears to have 
been composed of a fair number of faithful. His attitude 
did not weaken, even after the excommunication of Sabellius 
by Callistus. “He unceasingly attacked with the utmost 
injustice even the most reasonable acts of his rival; his 
rancour pervades the Phzlosophumena, and the part which 
treats of Callistus is an absolute libel 3”. 

This work was posterior to 222, the year in which Callistus 
died, and was probably composed during the last years of 
Hippolytus. Photius calls it the Labyrinth, but its real title. 
was Refutation of all Heresies (Kata nacwy utoécewy Edeyyas 4). 
It had been the ambitious plan of the author to expose, 
in the first place, the theories of the old Pagan philosophers 

_ (this is the matter of the first four books), and then to treat 
of the heretical systems in order to show that the heretics do 
no more than carry on the work of the philosophers (books 
5 to 9). The 1oth book is a kind of summing-up. The 
first part of the work is somewhat feeble; but the second 
is better and reveals Hippolytus as a disciple of Irenaeus, 
The 9th book, which deals with Moda/ism, is almost entirely 


t See above, p. 174. 

2 E. AMANN, of. ciz., col. 2491-2493. 

3 E, AMANN, 262d., 2492, 

4A. D’ALES, of. cit., p. XXIV-XXXV; 78 et sq. 
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ruined by prejudice: the author gives an account of his 
quarrels with Zephyrinus and Callistus. He accuses the 
latter of trickery and Monarchianism. It should be noted 
that Tertullian, in spite of the hate he bore to Callistus, 
never levelled either of these two accusations against him. 
The testimony of the author of Pzlosophumena is isolated 
and based on personal enmity. Asa witness to the character 
and actions of Callistus, it has but the slightest, and even 
no authority. 

D). Various other works’. The literary output of Hippolytus 
was voluminous and we are far from having mentioned all his works.’ 
Apart from his exegetical writings and his apologetical and controversial 
homilies, we know, at least by name, a number of others of a dogmazical, 
historical, canonical and poetical nature. The latter are only known by 
words inscribed on the statue, Odes on all the Scriptures. 

1. Purely dogmatical works: 

a) Treatise On God and the Resurrection of the Body, which, to judge 
by the remaining fragments, is the same as the Discourse, or rather the 


Letter, addressed to the Empress JZammaea in answer to her questions 
on the Resurrection. 


6) An Exhortation to Severina (lost). 

c) A writing (lost) on the Zconomy, that is to say, on the /ucarnation, 
mentioned by EBED-JESUS. 

2. In the historical class, the most noteworthy are the Chronicles 
(yeovixd), of which a few recently discovered Greek fragments are 
extant, and a number of re-written Latin passages. This work is a 
historical and geographical compilation for the purpose of harmonising 
Biblical facts with profane history. A great part of it is derived from 
Julius Africanus. 

3. His famous Faster cycle (‘Ancdeths ypdvwy tod macya) may be 
included in his canonical works. This computation is mentioned in 
the list of his works and engraved by their side on the statue. Although 
Hippolytus and his admirers were extremely proud of this cycle, it failed 
to take the place of the Greek tables (which are ridiculed in the PAzloso- 
Phumena), and after an attempt at correction it had to be entirely 


abandoned. 

It is possible that Hippolytus composed a disciplinary 
work, of which the two writings on the necessity of fasting on 
Saturdays and of daily communion, mentioned by Saint 
Jerome in one of his letters (Zf. 71, n. 7) formed a part. 
But the jewel of his work on Church Laws is indubitably the 
Apostolical Tradition (’Anostodtxy mapddoors) which is 
inscribed on the statue and which has recently been reco- 
gnised as authentic. 


"E. AMANN, of. cit., col. 2496 et sq. 


— 
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This work was already known and from 1891 had been 
given the title Egyptian Church Ordinance*, since it was 
extant only in Coptic, Ethiopian and Arabic translations. 
In the old disciplinary compilations these canons were joined 
with other similar works having a close connection with them. 
The source of these documents and their mutual relations 
provided a never ending subject of conjecture for the critics, 
who showed in numerous ways how they were reciprocally 
dependent one on the other. It would seem that the question 
has been definitely solved in 1916 by an English Benedictine, 
Dom H. Connolly 2, who proved: 1) that all the disciplinary 
works similar to the Ordinance are posterior to it and derived 
from it; 2) that this Ordinance is no other than the Ajostolical 
Tradition of Hippolytus3. In this manner the literary work 
- of the Roman priest, Hippolytus, is gradually being pieced 
together, although it is still far from being complete 4. 

This attribution has both a literary and doctrinal impor- 
tance. a) Froma “¢erary point of view, the origzx of several 
disciplinary writings which derive from the Ordinance has 
now been ascertained in a considerable measure. This is 
especially true of two which bear the name of Hippolytus, 
but which in their actual state cannot be directly attributed 
to him: the Canones Hippolyti and the Constitutiones per 
Hippolytum 5. 6) From a doctrinal aspect, the Afostolical 
Tradition is of the greatest value. This little book contains 
the “earliest known ritual of ordinations 6,” and is a Roman 
ritual. It begins with the ordinations of bishops, priests and 
deacons, and gives long liturgical quotations. It goes on to 
speak of confessors, widows, readers, virgins, sub-deacons 
and catechumens, the times of offices and prayer, baptism 
and fasting, the agape, firstfruits, the Easter fast, the 
Eucharist and the time of prayer7. It is not known at what 
period of his life the author composed this book. 


' Aigyptische Kirchenordnung—this is the title given to it by the German 
critic, H. ACHELIS, in his study on the early sources of Oriental Canon Law, 
Die ailtesten Quellen des or. Kirchenrechts, t. 1, Leipzig, 1891. 

2 The so-called Egyptian Church Order and derived documents, of. cit., p. 11- 
149. 

Es Tom Connolly’s thesis was well received by the critics. See especially 
A. D’ALEs, in the Rech. Sc. Rel., 1918, p. 132-138. 

4E. AMANN, of. czt., col. 2502-2505. 

5 See below, p. 371. . 

*J. TrxeRont, L’ Ordre et les Ordinations, Paris, 1925, p. 108 sq. 

7See F. Nau, Canons des Apétres, in Dict. théol., col. 1615. 
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san slid intidnileeh ote ES 
Hippolytus continued to play his part as Anti-Pope even 
under the successors of Callistus (d. 222). He went on 
writing, His Eas¢er cycle begins in 222. He was deported 
to Sardinia, together with the Pope, Saint Pontianus, by 
Maximinus the Thracian in 235. There, he was reconciled 
to the Church of Rome, and urged his followers to follow his 
example. Both Pontianus and he, died from the privations 
endured in exile. He was regarded asa true martyr and 
buried on the Via Tiburtina in the catacomb which bears 
his name. It was here that the statue which bears the list of 
his works was erected by his admirers (discovered in 1551). 


If. THE DOCTRINE OF HIPPOLYTUS. EDICT OF CALLISTUS. 


Only his Trinitarian and penitential teaching will be dealt 
with here. 


A). Trinitarian Doctrine *. While in conflict with 
Monarchianism, Hippolytus was led to accentuate the 
distinction of the Persons ; but in so doing he allowed the unity 
of God to suffer. Zephyrinus reproached him with admitting 
two Gods (dnexzAc. quag defgoug) 2, and not without some 
grounds. Similarly, Callistus had forcefully to maintain the 
Trinity of Persons against Sade//ius and the uwxzty of nature 
against A/zppolytus. The latter, of course, accused Callistus 
of Sabellianism, and there isno doubt that Modalist teaching 
is attributed to him in the Philosophumena, but nothing 
proves that it was really the teaching of Callistus. 

The Trinitarian theology of Hippolytus is based on the 
doctrine of the Logos, He developed the teaching of the 
Apologists *, and like them, connected the generation of the 
Word with His creative work. Like Saint Justin, also, but 
more energetically, he explains the generation of the Word as 
absolutely free; the Father expresses His Word when He 
wills and as He wills. The Phz/osophumena even has this 
exaggerated phrase: “ Man is neither God nor angel ; make 
no mistake. If (God) had desired to make thee a God, He 
could have done so; see the example of the Word; having 
desired to make thee man, He has thus made thee” 4, 


"A. D’ALEs, La Théol. Hipp., p. 8 et sq. See E. AMANN, of. cit., col. 2506- 
2509. J. TIXERONT, Hist. Dogm., 1, p. 392-394. 

? Philosophumena, 1X, 11. 

3 See above, p. 109 

* Philosophumena, X, 33. 
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Moreover, he accentuates the distinction of the diverse 
states of the Word, formulated by Saint Theophilus of 
Antioch, and in the PAzlosophumena he even recognises three 
distinct phases in the “evolution of the Word”: 1) the Adyo¢ 
évé.cletos, that is to say, the state of the Word as an zmma- 
nent tdea of the Father, distinct from Him in a greater 
measure than any simple attribute; 2) the Adyo¢g npopoetxdc, 
the uttered or engendered Word, not from nothingness, such 
as created beings, but from the substance of the Father; His 
birth is shown in the creation of the world, since He bears 
within Himself the archetype of the world; He is the illumi- 
nating Word, the voice of the Father and His first-born Son; 
3) the vio¢g téde.0¢, the perfect Son, by His birth of a virgin, 
_and His Incarnation. By thus completing the work of the 

Apologists, Hippolytus associated not only the creation but 
also the Incarnation with the generation of the Word, _ 

These theories were fraught with great danger, threatening 
at the same time the eternity of the Word, the divine immu- 
tability and the equality of the Persons. No wonder Calli- 
stus was suspicious. There is no question of the faith of 
Hippolytus; nevertheless, his speculations on the faith were 
extremely perilous. 


B). Penitential doctrine. In a famous passage of his 
Philosophumena,2 Hippolytus, in a pamphleteering style, 
reproaches Callistus with four very serious disciplinary inno- 
vations: 1) excessive leniency in the forgiveness of sins}, 
2) the reconciliation of clerks guilty of grave sins; 3) relaxa- 
tion in the matter of the continence of clerks; 4) approval of 
clandestine marriages between matrons and men of the baser 
sort. It may safely be said, 2 przorz, that these reproaches, 
are exaggerated, since in the years that followed Callistus 
was ever held in respect and his successorswere never obliged’ 
to disavow his actions. The fourth is a testimony to the 
excellent common-sense of Callistus; this decision by no 
“means implies his approval of incontinent actions or murder 
(abortion) which may have resulted accidentally and which 
Callistus was even led to absolve. The second and third 
points should be reduced to a certain leniency in a few par-. 
ticular cases. D’Alés declares that the general law was 
certainly maintained. The first reproach is more serious 


t [bid., and Syntagma (end) : homily against Noetus. 
2 Philosophumena, 1X, 12. 
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since it is of a disciplinary and sacramental nature, and raises 
a problem which has been discussed at length and has not 
yet been solved. It must be clearly set out here. 


The disputed passage begins in these terms: “ Callistus was the first 
to decide to authorise wantonness, saying that he would forgive everyone 
his sins”. Did this leniency degenerate into weakness? We do not 
know, and in any case the affirmations of Hippolytus, who was his 
enemy, and a puritan (as we have just seen), are not enough to prove 
it. Nevertheless, these affirmations contain one precise detail: Callistus 
is accused of znnovation by absolving fornication (~a< iSovas). At the 
same period, Tertullian, who was at that time a Montanist, wrote in 
his De Pudicitiat: Audio etiam edictum esse propositum, et quidem 
peremptorium. Pontifex, scilicet Maximus, quod est episcopus episcopo- 
rum, edicit; Ego et meechie et fornicationis delicta pznitentia 
functis dimitto. O edictum, cut adscribi non poterit bonum factum. 
For a long time this edict was attributed to Pope Zephyrinus. The 
discovery of the Philosophumena caused this opinion to be modified. 
The similarity of circumstance in the two passages, together with the 
proximity of the dates, suggests that the same person is in question. 
All the critics are now agreed in giving the title of Edict of Callistus to 
the measure mentioned by Hippolytus and Tertullian in favour of 
leniency as regards the sin of fornication and adultery *. 

They are far from reaching agreement, however, regarding the z7zfor~- 
tance of this edict and the place it should be given in the evolution of 
penitential discipline; and that is the heart of the problem, Throughout 
the whole of De Pudticitia, Tertullian affirms that three sins cannot be 
remitted; murder, idolatry and impurity. Origen, in his turn, in a con- 
troverted passage of De Oratione 3, declares: “I fail to understand how 
some are able to boast of the power of remitting the sins of idolatry, 
adultery and fornication...” In the seventeenth century, these two texts 
gave rise to a theory (Petau, Sirmond) which has become classical. 
It may be summed up as follows: for two centuries the Church refused 
to pardon the sins of ¢dolatry, murder and adultery. Callistus was the 
first to extend forgiveness to sins of the flesh (Edict of Callistus). Pope 
Cornelius (252-253) was the first to reconcile apostates. Later, at. an 
unknown date, murder became matter for the Sacrament of Penance 
and was absolved, This inthe current opinion‘, Nevertheless, several 
theologians have always opposed this attractive hypothesis, with the 
affirmation that the Edict of Callistus did not possess the revolutionary 
character that is ascribed to it, since the three sins in question were not 
regarded as unpardonable by primitive penitential discipline. The 


discussion of this question will be reserved for the following chapter on 
Tertullian. 


Here, we can examine the elements which are supplied 
by Hippolytus for the solution of the problem. He refers 
nr ce ee a ge 

* De Pudicitia, 1, 6. 


+ vee ee D’Atks, L’ Edit de Calliste. See also J. TIxeront, Hist. Dogm., 1, 
P+ 360-369. yO 
3 See above, p. 215. — 4 See above, p. 88-89. 
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to three sins, for he says: Sin, the bloodsucker, has three 
daughters: Impudicity, Murder, Idolatry, and they have not 
been able to sate her?...; but this commentary contains no 
allusion to any special reservation. Neither does the Phzlo- 
sophumena speak of one; on the contrary, the teaching and 
conduct of Callistus seem to imply the denial of any such 
reservation; he affirms his right to absolve, and actually par- 
dons impudicity, if not murder. With Rossi and~d’Alés 
it may be surmised “that during the pontificate of Callistus 
a certain softening down of discipline in particular cases took 
place; and that his enemies probably resented his extremely 
discreet innovations in disciplinary matters much less than 
they did his energy in dogmatically affirming the Church’s 
unrestricted right of granting pardon.” And Funk himself, 
- in 1907, approved the conclusion arrived at by Father d’Alés 
in his “Théologie d’Hippolyte” (p. 48) in the following 
terms: “ In a lesser degree even than Tertullian, can Hippo- 
lytus be quoted to prove that the Roman Church, prior 
to Callistus, held that the three sins of impudicity, murder 
and idolatry were absolutely unpardonable, both in theory 
and in practice *.” 


CHAPTER VY. 
Tertullian. 
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représentée par lui dans les euvres de Tertullien, Louvain, 1911. 


4Comm. Zz Proverd., (frag.), n. 57- 
2See A. D’ALES, of. cit., p. 217-227. 
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duction to DE LABRIOLLF’s special editions, in Textes et documents, for 
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I. TERTULLIAN’S LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


A). Nothing is known of the origins of the African 
Latin Church; it is possible that it received the faith from 
Rome, but this has never been proved. The first historical 
document which mentions it (Zhe Acts of the Martyrs of 
Scillium, about 178) contains no reference to its organisation, 
but Tertullian in his letter to Scapula and in his Apologeti- 
cum supposed that the greater part of the population was 
already Christian in his time. In the third century the Latin 
Church drew most of its writers from Africa. During this 
period also African writers occupied a considerable place in 
contemporary literary spheres. TZertud/ian (Quintus Septi- 
mius Florens Tertullianus), the first great representative 
of this splendid line of writers, was born at Carthage between 
150-160 of Pagan parents. His father was a centurion 
in the pro-consular army. Although his youth, as he himself 
confessed, was somewhat given to pleasure, it was not wasted. 
He studied literature, philosophy, medicine and especially 
law. It is possible that he practised as a lawyer or advocate, 
In any case his temperament was well suited to such a pro- 
fession. Moreover, Mgr. Duchesne is of opinion that there 
is no impossibility in thinking that he may have been the 
lawyer Tertullian, of whose works some fragments are pre- 
served in the Digest. 

Tertullian’s conversion dates from about 195. We are 
ignorant of the motives which led him to take this step, 
unless we surmise that an allusion is made to them in his 
writings, when he speaks of the great impression he received 
from the sight of the martyrs’ heroism and the power of 
Christian exorcism. Soon after his conversion he undertook 
the defence of Christianity, and from this period dates the 
majority of his Apologies. Although he was married, it is 
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currently held that he was ordained priest about the 
year 200 1. 

The great turning point in Tertullian’s Christian life was 
his adhesion to Montanism. For some ten years after his 
conversion his orthodoxy was above reproach, and he gave 
himself unstintingly in the defence of the Church and apo- 
stolical labours. But about 206 his intemperate zeal and 
mysticism caused him to join the sect of Montanus, whose 
rigorous teaching he found excellently adapted to his own 
temperament. Nevertheless, it was only after 213 that he 
definitely broke with the Church. From this date he used 
all his splendid talents in combating the psychiczsts, that is to 
say, ordinary Catholics, who were regarded by the heretics 
as carnal and gross, since they neglected the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost. Tertullian found himself unable to remain 
permanently a member of this heresy, which had but few 
adherents in Carthage. He founded a party of his-own. 
It was known by his name and even possessed one of the basi- 
licas of Carthage. Saint Augustine tells us that it was he who 
brought the last remaining Tertullianists back to the Church 2. 

Tertullian’s Christian life should be divided into 3 periods, 
very necessary for the better understanding of his writings: 

a) Catholic period (from 195-206). 

6) Semi-Montanist period (from 206-212). 

c) Montanist period (from 213). 

The last period is marked by a considerable slowing down 
of his literary output. Whilst he wrote 20 works during the 
first period and 13 in the second, he only produced 6 from 213 
to 222. Hespent his last years in complete retirement, and the 
date of his death is unknown. According to Saint Jerome, 
he lived to extreme old age and died about 240-250. There is 
nothing to show that he was ever reconciled to the Church *. 

B). The abstract of his works will add the necessary 
details to this biographical summary. A few remarks on the 
man himself will not be out of place here. 

The predominating trait in his character was his zwad/ 
power. He allowed no obstacle to stand in his way, but his 


® Recent critics such as Monceaux, Harnack, H. Koch, Bardenhewer (/atro- 
logie, 1910) held that Tertullian was not a priest. Other critics, however, con- 
sider their reasons insufficient in the face of Saint Jerome’s testimony: 7ertz/lia- 
nus presbyter... (De Viris, 53). —? De haeresibus, LXXXVI. P. L. 42, 46-47. 

3 See the outline of Tertullian’s life in the above mentioned study of GUILLOUX, 
LT Evolution religieuse de Tertullien, op. cit., p. 5-24, 141-156. 
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determination rapidly took on a hard and bitter character. 
He had the fighter’s temperament; thus it is that nearly all 
his works are controversial, and in them he displays all his 
marvellous powers of argument; closely-linked dialectics, 
sarcasm andirony. All his life he fought for truth, good and 
right, or at least what he thought was such. But his some- 
what intemperate energy was really based on pride, which is 
revealed by his zimpatience and feverish haste to finish off an 
adversary. Of the qualities necessary to an administrator, 
he had only energy; he lacked that suppleness which goes 
round, rather that through, the obstacle, and that ponderatzon 
which recognises the part which the passage of time, and 
divine and human influences play in the lives of men. 

Tertullian was given to excess in everything, even in his 
reasoning. [His wasa brilliant and vigorous mind, endowed 
with rare powers of penetration and a wide culture, but at the 
same time he was a ruthless logician and did not flinch from 
paradox. This turn of mind rendered him particularly unfitted 
for the role of moralistt, which he assumed far too often. 
Owing to his defective sense of proportion he was not always 
able to understand first principles and apply them without 
exaggeration. His lack of flexibility also made of him too 
much of a stickler for principle, so that he was unable to 
adapt them to the infinite variety of particular circumstances. 

His great qualities as a writer are well known. No 
doubt he had a number of shortcomings; sometimes he was 
affected and played to the gallery; elsewhere he is too concise 
to be clear. But “he gave great care to his composttion ; his 
writings are all well planned, and even in his widest digres- 
sions he never loses sight of his goal. His szy/e is quite 
original; it is precise, colourful and varied. His phrase never 
lags, but moves on irresistibly, taking the reader, whom it 
leaves no time to breathe, in its stride. Even his xeologisms 
have their razson d’étre... He is the real founder of Latin 
theological terminology ” *% 

Saint Cyprian * used to read Tertullian daily, but posterity 
gradually began to forget the great African. With the 
Renaissance he came into favour again. 


*J. TIxXeRont, Zertullien moraliste, in the Aélanges, p. 147-150. 

? J. TIXERONT, Patrologie, p. 143. 

* Saint Cyprian caused Tertullian’s works to be brought to him every day, 
saying: Da Magistrum (St. JEROME, De Vir. ill., 55). 
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Seesue Sos WORKS;-OF TERTULLIAN, 


I. Catholic period. 
Ad Martyres 
Ad nationes 
Apologeticum 
De testimonio anime. . 
De spectaculis 
De prescriptione hereticorum 
De oratione 
. De patientia 


». De baptismo 


De penitentia 
De cultu feminarum 
Ad uxorem 


. -Adv. Hermogenum 


Adv. Judzos 
iI. Semi-Montanist period: 


15. De virginibus velandis 
16. Adv. Marcionem 
17. De pallio 
18. Adv. Valentinianos 
19.. De Carne Christi 
20. De resurrectione carnis 
21.. De anima 
22. De exhortatione castitatis 
23. De corona 
24. De idololatria 
25. Scorpiace 
26. . Ad Scapulam 
III. Montanist period. 
27. De fuga in persecutione 
28. Adv. Praxeam 
29. De monogamia 
30. -De jejunio 
31. De Pudicitia’, 


197 (Feb.-March) 
» (after Feb.) 
» end of the year 
197-200 
200 circa 
» 
200-206 


| 


wevvVvVvVv 


206 circa 


208-211 for bk. Vv. 
209 
208-211 

» 


BoSe for bk. I-Iv. 


VV ¥ 


211 

211-212 
» 

212 (end) 


213 
after 213 
» 

» 

217-222 


Controv. © 
Mor. 
Mor. 
Sacram' 


Sacer 


‘ This table is a slightly modified reproduction of that of DALES, La Théol. de 
Tertultien, p. XII. ; ; 
2 The titles of seven lost works of Tertullian are known: 1. Leber ad amicum 


philosophum (before 197); 
(200-206); 4: De fato (200-2 


(200-206); 7. De ecstasi libri VII (after 213). 


2. De censu anime (200-206); 3. Adv. Apelleiacos 
06); 5. De paradiso (200-206); 6. De spe fidelium 
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Tertullian’s writings deal with four principal subjects: : 


1. The Defence of Christianity (apologetical writings: 
5 treatises). 


2. The Conflict with Heresy (controversial writings: 
8 treatises). 


3. Morality and Christian virtues (12 treatises). 
4. Sacramental discipline (6 treatises). 
The abstract will follow the order of this classification *. 


A). Apologetical writings. Five works: Ad nationes, 
and (cf. above table); Apologetecum, 3rd; De testimonto anime, 
4th; Adv. Jud@os, 14th; Ad Scapulam, 26th. 

1. The Ad nationes? (197), in two books, denounces the crimes of 
the Pagans (bk. 1), and criticises their polytheistical doctrines, which 
are exposed according to Varro (bk. 1). The entire work is a violent 
application to the Pagans of the scriptural text: “Cast out first the beam 
out of thine own eye, and then shalt thou see to cast out the mote out 
of thy brother’s eye”. This work is more of an outline than a finished 
composition. The text is mutilated and incomplete. 

2. The Apologeticum3 (197), on the contrary, is a 
masterpiece of controversial writing. The author employs the 
highest form of eloquence, inspired by his vigorous dialectical 
method and his pride at being a Christian. He harries his 
adversaries with biting sarcasm. Although he does not 
abandon the traditional apologetical method which made 
appeal to reason, common-sense and human nature, and 
used the very arguments which the Pagans levelled at the 
Christians, Tertullian prefers to address the magistrature, as 
such, and to speak in the name of the law. This work, which 
contains 50 chapters, is really the special pleading of a pro- 
fessional lawyer, aimed at proving to the provincial gover- 
nors, especially those of Africa‘, that the exceptional 


measures taken against the Christians are both unjust and 
unlawful. 


This thesis is contained in the first chapters (1-6) and is proved by the 
a) absence of regular proceedings (1), 6) by the unreasonableness of the 
Edict of Trajan (2), c) by unjust accusations, based on ignorance of the 


‘ The reader is referred to Migne’s edition which is the most usual. A long 
abstract of all these works may be found in A. p’ALEs, Za Théol. de Tert. 

2 P. L., I, 559-608. 

BPD Ty 257-540: 

* For a long time the critics were misled by Eusebius into thinking it was 
addressed to the Roman Senate. 
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supposed crimes (3), d) by the violation of natural and positive law in 
the laws framed against the Christians (4-6). 

After this energetic introduction, Tertullian turns to the refutation of 
the usual accusations made against the Christians (7-45): a) first, the 
secret infamies (occulta facinora), child murder and incest (7-9) ; 6) public 
and political crimes (facinora manifestiora), impiety in particular 
(10-28); note in ch. 17 the affirmation that every upright man instincti- 
vely knows the God of the Christians : O testimonium anime naturalt- 
ter christiane: c) crimes of high treason, and plots against the State 
(29-45); note, in ch. 37, the famous description of Christian power: 
hesternit sumus et vestri omnia implevimus: urbes, insulas, castella, 
municipia, conciliabula, castra ipsa, tribus, decurias, palatium, senatum, 
forum, sola vobis religuimus templa. 

Conclusion, (46-50): our teaching is true, our conduct is irreproa- 
chable, and you massacre us in vain. The last chapter resembles 
a triumphal cry and a last defiance of the persecutors: semen est sanguis 
christianorum / 

3. When compared with this eloquent and impassioned work, the 
De testimonio animz' seems feeble. It consists of a short treatise in 
6 chapters, for the purpose of developing the seventeenth chapter ofthe 
Apologeticum. It has been variously appreciated by the critics ; it would 
appear to be no more than an appendix to the above work. Moreover, 
it contains no more than an attempt at a psychological demonstration ot 
Christian truth. 

4. The Ad Scapulam (212)? is a letter divided into 15 chapters, 
addressed to Scapula, Governor of Africa and a persecutor of the Chri- 
stians. It threatens him with divine punishment in the next world and 
even inthis. Tertullian thus anticipates Lactantius, in showing how the 
anger of God will avenge His children. The writing is brought to an 
end by an earnest appeal not to fight with God (6cop.ayetv). 

5. Tertullian also undertook to defend Christianity Against the 
Jews 3, the instigators of all the persecutions against the Christians: 
synagogas Judeorum fontes persecutionum, as he says elsewhere 

Scorp., X). Nevertheless the fourteen chapters of the Adv. /ud@os 
(200-206) were entirely given to proving the decay of the Mosaic Law and 
the coming of Christ as announced by the prophets. It has been sur- 
mised that the last six chapters were interpolated here, from the Adv. 
Marcionem, by a later copyist ; but this is far from being proved. 


B). Controversial works. Eight writings: De Presert- 
ptione, 6th; Adv. Hermogenem, 13th; Adv. Marctonem, 16th; 


Adv. Valentinianos, 18th; De carne Christi, 19th; De resur- 
rectione carnis, 20th; De anima, 21st; Adv. Praxeam, 28th 


(¢. table, p. 233). 
1. Tertullian’s doctrinal works are nearly all controversial, 
directly aimed at refuting the heretics. The oldest and the 


* P. L., 1, 608-618. 
2 P. L., 1, 697-706. 
3 P. L., 2, 597-642. 
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most important is the treatise De preescriptione hereti- 
corum ', one of the best of the author’s works, written about 
200. He takes up the argument of Saint Irenaeus, regarding 
the interpretation of the ru/e of faith by Apostolical tradition. 
He gives an impressive rigour to this argument by presenting 
it in a legal form. 

The heretics claimed to correct the rule of faith by means 
of the Scriptures, but Tertullian denied them this, on the 
ground that they had no right to the Scriptures, which belong 
only to the Churches founded by the Apostles or derived 
from them. Only these Churches, by reason of uninter- 
rupted possession or prescription have the right to use them. 
Thus, whenever the heretics make an attempt to cite the 
Bible in their favour, this prescription can be opposed to them 
as a juridical exception. An exception is a previous difficulty, 
having a just cause, which puts a stop to all legal pleading. 
In this connection, the exception is reduced to a defect of 
legal form, that is to say, the unlawful use of a means of 
proof. Underlying this thesis there is really nothing more 
than the apostolicity of the rule of faith which had already 
been developed by Tertullian’s predecessors, in particular by 
Saint Irenaeus, Tertullian went out to meet the heretics 
with an excepiio novitatis, Moreover he did not stop at 
giving only a general justification of the reguda fidez ; he com- 
pleted it both by an examination of circumstances and by 
the solution of objections. 

The development of this argument forms the essence of 
the treatise, which comprises 44 chapters and which can be 
conveniently divided into two parts and a conclusion. 

The first part warns the faithful against heresy and here- 
tics: a) heresies are necessary evils and are a source of scan- 
dal only to the weak (1-3); 4) they were foretold (4-6); 
c) they have their origin in philosophy and uncurbed curio- 
sity (7-12); @) the rule of faith should be enough for the 
Christians (13-14). Tah. 

_The second part (15-37) unfolds the argument of prescrap- 
tion or tradition: a) heretics base their arguments on the 
Scriptures but they have no right to do so (15-19); 4).the 
Church is the sole heir of Christ in direct succession (20-21); 


* P. L., 2, 12-60. See the edition of P. DE LABRIOLLE, with introduction, 
translation and notes, in Zextes et Documents, Paris, 1907. Abstract in 
A. D’ALES, Théologie de Tertullien, p. 200-213. 
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¢) the Apostles received the whole of revealed doctrine and 
have communicated it in its entirety (22-28); d@) it is obvious 
that truth is prior to error, and that heresy came only in the 
second place (29-36); e) chapter 37 is the conclusion and the 
summary of this second part: mea est possessio, olim possideo, 
_ prior possideo, habeo origines firmas ab ipsis auctoribus quorum 
Jurt res. Ego sum heres apostolorum. 


The general conclusion (38-44) is a confirmation of the 
whole work. The doctrinal inspiration of heretics is a work 
of the devil (38-40); their relaxed discipline manifests their 
errors (41-42); doctrine index disciplina est (ibid. 43). They 
even enter into relations with astrologers, philosophers and 
tricksters (43-44). And having crushed his opponents, the 
terrible controversialist holds them up to ridicule. 


2. After this general refutation of heresy, Tertullian 
attacked two of the more particular forms which heresy had 
taken on in his time; the Gnosticism of Marcion, Hérmo- 
genes and Valentinus, and the Monarchianism of Praxeas. 

a). He first refuted Marcion in 200, but only the third edition of his 
Adv. Marcionem*, revised and completed by the author in 207-211, is 
extant. The work consists of 5 books, aimed at proving: 1. the unity of 
the good and just God (bk. 1); 2. the identity of God and the Creator 
(bk. 2); 3. the unity of Christ (bk. 3). The last books refute Marcion’s 
writing, the Aztitheses, by reference to Saint Luke (bk. 4) and to Saint 
Paul (bk. 5). Tertullian here treats of the moral attributes of God. 


6). Hermogenes was a disciple of Marcion and, like him, a dualist. 
He taught that matter was eternal, distinct from and independent of 
God. Inthe Adversus Hermogenem?, Tertullian shows that the world 
had a beginning, that God alone is eternal and the Creator of matter, 
and that nature, far from being evil, reveals God’s perfections. 


c). The treatise Adv. Valentinianos3 has no great value. Tertullian 
did not take Valentinism seriously enough and burlesqued the adven- 
tures of the aeons. 

3. The Gnostics are again attacked.in the De carne 
Christi* and the De resurrectione carnis. These two treatises 
have much in common and form together a complete work, 
a) The De carne Christi establishes, against Docetism, that 
the Body of Christ is real; to deny this is to deny the 
Redemption, and Tertullian pathetically adds: “parce unice 
spei totius orbis!” (ch. 5). The Body of Christ is not a 


1 P. L., 2, 239-524. 
25Py [,, 2y 197-230. 
3 P, L., 2, 538-5945 
* P. L., 2, 754-792. 
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heavenly body, but was really born of a woman; Christ was 
destined to be born, as He was destined to die. To give 
more force to this doctrine, Tertullian went as far as denying 
the virginity of Mary, not of course her virginity ante par- 
tum, but her virginity zz partu (He denied her virginity post 
partum for other reasons) }. 


6) The other treatise, De Resurrectione carnis ?, is one of 
Tertullian’s best works. Before stating the Scriptural argu- 
ments, which are the true proofs of his thesis, Tertullian 
endeavours to give a number of rational demonstrations in 
favour of the Resurrection: the dignity that the body derives 
from its association with the soul; the power of God ; natural 
analogies; and the need for the body to be judged as well as 
the soul. 


c) The De anima3 may be classed with the preceding 
work, since it adds the finishing touch to Tertulian’s anthro- 
pology. It consists of 58 chapters and deals with the nature 
of the soul (ch. 1-22), its origin (23-41), death, and sleep which 
is the image of death (42-58). The author's faith enabled 
him to avoid the Platonician dreams of the migration of souls. 
He also rejected Stoic teaching in a large measure, although 
he always retained a rather gross idea of the spirituality 
of the soul which latter he regarded as being both corporeal 
and yet simple. He firmly asserted man’s free-will, and by 
so doing established his soral teaching on solid grounds. 


4. Inthe Adversus Praxeam‘ Tertullian attacked MWo- 
narchianism (after 212). The passionate animosity which he 
shows in this work is explained by the fact that Praxeas was 
an enemy of the Montanists, to which heresy Tertullian 
belonged at the time. Hence the hard and bitter character 
of the discussion and its vigorous logic. He accuses Praxeas 
of having done away with the Paraclete and of having 
crucified the Father. This doctrine, he says, is wrongly 
taught in the name of “ Monarchy” since there is no question 
of unity being destroyed by the economy which does but 
“array unity as a trinity”s. There are three Persons, not 


* A. DALES, of. cit., p. 185-198. See particularly p. 196, note 3. 

? P. L., 2, 795-886. Ee TRIB A 

3 * ° 

: z 3 4 pe: * Cf. also J. TixEront, Hist. Dogm., 1, legen 


* Custodiatur economia sacramentum, que unitatem im trinitatem disponit, 
Adv. Prax., 2. 
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by a difference of essence (statu) but by degree (gradu) ; 
not by a difference of substance (substantia) but by form 
(forma), not by a difference of power (fotestate) but by 
appearance (specie): God is one, and there is therefore but 
one substance, one reality, and one power ; nevertheless there 
exists a diversity of degree, form and appearance, from 
whence derive the names of Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
Such are the principles exposed by the author at the begin- 
ning of the book (ch. 2). What follows is but the develop- 
ment of the foregoing. 

This is a remarkable book, in spite of the few errors and 
terminological inexactitudes that it contains. The perso- 
nality of the Holy Ghost stands out most clearly. In this 
respect Tertullian’s Montanism was useful to him, inasmuch 
_-as it gave him a better understanding of the traditional for- 
mulas concerning the Paraclete: the Holy Ghost is God with 
the Father and the Son 1, the same substance as the Father 2; 
in short, He is God3. As Tixeront remarks 4, until the time 
of Saint Athanasius, Tertullian was the only one of the 
Fathers to affirm the divinity of the Holy Ghost in such 
absolute and categorical terms. He expresses the procession 
by the words a Patre per Filium, which correspond to the 
Greek conception of the Trinity 5. 


C). Moral and disciplinary works ® These consist of 
12 treatises which can be reduced to four principal classes, 
according to the particular matters of which they treat. The 
date of composition7 of these writings should be carefully 
noted, for in no other of his works has Tertullian’s character 
been so strongly marked. His leaning towards rigorism 
became accentuated as he grew older, and left traces in 
everything he touched. 


1. The Ad Martyres* (197), Scorpiace® (211), and De Fuga in 
persecutione * (213) deal with the way Christians should behave during 


SIL ROR 

PLO r 4 3. Aa 

Br /b2d.. 13, 20. 

4 Hist. Dogm., 1, p. 400. 

5 Adu. Prax., 4. ; ; “ 
6 For all these writings see TIXERONT, Zertullien moraliste, in Mélanges, 
. 117-152. 

Py ae figure refers to chronological table. 

8 P. L., 1, 619-628. , 

°P. L., 2, 121-154 (Adversus gnosticos scorpiace. ) 

10 PS Lg 25, 103-120, 
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persecution. Ze first[t] is a simple letter for the purpose of exhorting 
the Christians in prison to keep the peace among themselves, and to go 
to their deaths courageously rather than deny their faith. This writing 
is remarkable for its fineness of thought and feeling. Although some- 
what rhetorical in tone, it is never really exaggerated. 

The second [25] bears the title “ Remedy against the bites of Scor- 
pions”, or, in other words, against the heretical theories which deny the 
need of confessing the faith even unto death. The title alone gives 
some idea of Tertullian’s vehement defence of his thesis. 

The third [27] is the first of the openly Montanist writings. With 
obvious exaggeration, he condemns those who take flight during perse- 
cution, and the bribing of magistrates in order to obtain peace. God, 
he says, desires or allows persecution. Therefore it must be accepted 
under pain of apostasy. 


2, The relations of the Christians with the Pagans are dealt in the 
treatises De Spectaculis* (200), De corona * (211), De idololatria 3 
(211) with ever increasing severity. In the first writing [5] Tertullian, 
who was still a Catholic at that time, forbids entirely, in the name of the 
Scriptures, all games (in the circus, stadium and amphitheatre), decla- 
ring them to be immoral and intimately connected with idolatry. Zhe 
second [23] was written in defence of a Christian soldier who refused to 
wear the laurel crown prescribed by the rules for all those who were to 
receive the “donativum” (a gift of money made by the Emperor). The 
soldier preferred to go to prison to await death. Tertullian approved 
this zeal, which most people considered excessive. He also insinuated 
that the bearing of arms is incompatible with Christianity. The third 
[24], which sets forth and gives a solution to the problem of the relations 
with Paganism, is still more severe. The author was right in forbidding 
Christians to manufacture idols and statues and to assist in Pagan 
worship, but he went too far when, under pretext of avoiding co-operation 
in evil, he denied them the right of being, not only soldiers, but also 
traders, government servants and school-masters. And yet he allowed 
children to attend the Pagan schools ! 


3. Modesty in dress is recommended by the De cultu feminarum * 
[11] and in De virginibus velandis * [15] which prescribes that the veil 
of the young married women be worn by all young girls, both in the 
streets and in church. The De pallio°[17] treats of another subject. 
it is a bitter satire on those who greeted him with ironical laughter the 
day he decided to abandon the Roman toga in favour of the philo- 
sopher’s cloak (Jadllium). 


4. The De oratione ? (200-206), the De patientia® (id.) and the 
De jejunio * (after 213) concern Christian practices and virtues. The 


UP. L., 3, 627-662, 

OF, Li, 2.70-102- 

3 P, L., 1, 663-696. 

*P. L., 1, 1304, 1334 (in two books). 
5 P. L., 2, 888-914. 

* P. L., 2, 1029-1050. 

"P. L., 1, 1149-1196. 

WPL Ty 12ag tera 

*P. L., 2, 953-978. 
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| first [7] is an excellent little treatise in 29 chapters, which, after 
a detailed explanation of the Pater (1-9), exposes the moral conditions 
of prayer and the right way of praying (10-27); the conclusion (28-29) 
speaks of the excellence and the effects of prayer. Patience, the subject 
of the second treatise [8], is “the disposition which the Christian ought 
to have to suffer and endure all things for God.” Tertullian gives the 
example of Christ who saginari voluptate patienti@ discessurus volebat, 
and of God, who supports the offences offered to Him by his creatures. 
He speaks of it all the more eloquently, inasmuch as he confesses that 
he himself has need of this virtue. The zizrd [30] is a violent attack on 
8G 52 alent who stubbornly disregarded all the fasts prescribed by the 
araclete. 


D). Works concerning sacramental discipline. Six treatises on 
marriage, baptism and penance, 


1. Marriage, and in particular the unity of marriage, is the subject 
of the Ad uxorem ' (200-206), the Exhortatio castitatis * (208-211) 
and the De monogamia 3 (after 213). In the jivs¢,[12] which Tertullian 
composed after having been in danger of death, he advises his wife not 
to marry again, and takes the opportunity of exposing his ideas on mar- 
riage, which he holds in high esteem in spite of his great admiration for 
continence. He deals of course with marriage blessed by the Church 
and forming.a real sacrament. The conjugal bond is indissoluble; 
adultery is not a reason for separation, even for marriages contracted 
between Pagans; this is a partial negation of the Pauline privilege. 
Such marriages are sanctified by baptism. In this work Tertullian 
admits the lawfulness of second marriages, but with reservations. In 
the second work [22] his disapproval of second marriages is accen- 
tuated, although based on futile arguments; he even goes as far as 
discrediting first marriages. The ¢#zrd [29] is quite Montanist in tone ; 
in the name of the Paraclete he formally condemns all second marriages, 
The reasons he gives are often childish (all Christians are brothers) or 
even dangerous, when he supposes, for instance, that marriage is but 
a lesser evil which God does no more than tolerate. 


2. Christian initiation and penance are treated in the De 
baptismo + (200-206) and the De peenitentia 5 (200-206). 
The De pudicitia © (213-222) must be classed apart. The 
jirst 9, which was meant to combat the “heretical” venom of 
the “viper Quintilla” who denied the necessity of baptism, 
consists of 20 chapters and deals with both disciplinary and 
doctrinal aspects of the Sacrament which makes us the 


MOP, Lowy Ly 1274-0304. 

2P. L., 2, 913-930. 

3 P. L., 2, 930-954. 

*P. L., I, 1197-1224. 

5 P. L., 1, 1227-1248. See P. DE LABRIOLLE’s edition (coll. Zextes et 
docum.), Paris, 1906. 

6 P. L., 2, 979-1030. Edited together with the preceding treatise by 
P, DE LABRIOLLE, 1906. é 
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piscicul’ secundum "\y%bv nostrum : the matter and the rites of 
baptism (1-6), unction and the imposition of hands (7-8), 
institution, necessity and unity (9-16), minister, time and 
place of administration (17-20). This work is very precious 
in connection with the beginnings of ritual, especially as 
regards baptism and confirmation. 

It has its complement in the little treatise in 12 chapters, 
De Penitentia ‘ [10] written at the same period. After 
a number of general considerations on penance (Ist part; 1-5), 
the author treats of 22Ze-baptismal penitential discipline (2nd 
part: 6) and fost-baptismal (3rd part: 7-12). Four passages 
should be particularly noticed. «@) /z chapter 4, the univer- 
sality of penance is affirmed: omnzbus ergo delictis, seu carne, 
seu spiritu, seu facto, seu voluntate commtssts, gui penam per 
judicitum destinavit tdem et veniam per penitentiam spopondit. 
6) In chapter 7, post-baptismal penance, or second penance, 
is always spoken of as being conferred but once, and is com- 
pared to the first purification. Baptism and penance are two 
similar institutions, both termed planks of salvation for man: 
Quid ultra de istts duabus humane salutts quasi plancis? 
(ch. 12). ¢) Chapter § deals with confession 2 which is to be 

ade to God through the intermediary of the bishop or the 

riest. ‘Tertullian did not affirm this as explicitly as Saint 
es ariahe but it is supposed by his doctrine: the nature and 
length of penance is to be determined by the bishop alone. 
Moreover, confession is secret. dad) In chapters 9 and the 
ollowing, Tertullian vividly describes the exomologesis, or in 
other words, the exterior manifestation of penance (fasting, 
prayer, prostrations, etc,), These trials are terminated by 
reconciliation with God, sponsored by the Church (ch, 10, n. 8). 

According to the “De pzenitentia” divine forgiveness is 
bound up with ecclesiastical reconciliation. Catholic critics 
are all agreed now-a-days in recognising that the latter is 
clearly indicated in this work, but certain authors are of the 
opinion that this reconciliation did not cover a// sins, since 
certain sins could only be pardoned by God alone. But 
nothing in this treatise justifies a distinction between sins 
which the Church can pardon and those she cannot, nor bet- 
ween divine and ecclesiastical forgiveness. On the contrary, 
the list of sins, the similarity of baptism and penance, the 


*See A. DALES, Eait de Calliste, p. 136-171. 
* See J. T1xeERONT, Ast. Dogm., 1, 442 sq. 
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ecclesiastical meaning of the words, adsolvere, restitutus, 
restituiio, etc., shows that it is through the Church that recon- 
ciliation with God for all sins is to be obtained 1. 


3. The De pudicitia [31] was composed some fifteen to 
twenty years after the foregoing work. It is violently Mon- 
tanist in character and contains an entirely different teaching 
based on other principles 2. Tertullian abandons his theory 
of prescription in favour of the law of progress: nemo profi- 
ciens erubescit (1, 11). He glories in the fact of having 
renounced the errors he previously held: “I am not ashamed 
of having freed myself from error ” ( 62d. ). 

This violent requisition against the Psychicists was occa- 
sioned by the Edzct of Callistus (1, 6:“ audio etiam edictum ” 
etc. 3). In contradiction to this Catholic teaching he pro- 

posed his thesis of remzssible and irremissible sins (ch. 2) 
which he presents as one of the main features of Montanism. 
He is careful to anticipate the objection made by the Psy- 
chicists : what manner of penance is this, that does not obtain 
forgiveness for sins? (ch. 3). There is no doubt that the real 
motive of Tertullian’s defection was the fact that the 
Catholics taught that no sin was exempt from forgiveness, 
and this also gave rise to the clear distinction he formulates 
between human forgiveness (facem humanam) and divine 
forgiveness (venzam quam a solo Deo exorat) 4. 

After having proposed his thesis he undertakes to prove it. 
First of all he draws up a list of irremissible sins: adultery, 
murder and idolatry (4-5). He then attempts to show that 
such is the true teaching of the Scriptures (6-20). He has 
no hesitation in contradicting his own previous interpreta- 
tion 5 of the parables of divine mercy, found in Saint Luke 
(xv): the lost sheep, the lost ‘groat, the prodigal son. He 
found no support for his thesis in tradition and denied all 
authenticity to Hermas who seemed to contradict him. 

At the end of the treatise, Tertullian, in order to streng- 
then his demonstration, makes an onslaught on the very root 
of the doctrine he is attacking. He endeavours to give a 


t A, p’ALES, 2b7d., 154-168. 

2See A. v’ALEs, L’ ait de Calliste, p. 172-216. 

38 See the preceding chapter, p. 228. 

4 Quod eam a solo Deo exorat. Pudicit., 3. 

5 Pentt., 8. ; : ‘ 

® Inter apocrypha et falsa judicaretur, adultera et ipsa, et inde patrona socio- 
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dogmatical foundation to his system by means of a subver- 
sive theory of hierarchical authority based on an ingenious 
distinction between disciplina and potestas. By dzsczplina 
he means the ordinary power of government and teaching ; 
by potestas or imperium he signifies an extraordinary gift of 
the Holy Ghost, vouchsafed only to the chosen of the Para- 
clete. The Apostles possessed both these gifts; but the 
second was personal and was not given to the Azerarchy 
which has only inherited the adzsczpiina. The fotestas is 
given to the spzritual alone. Now since the forgiveness of 
grave sins is proper to the fofestas, it follows that the Church 
has the power to remit all sins, but the hierarchy has not. 
Hence “ Tertullian regarded the action of Caélistus as unfor- 
givable, when the latter usurped, in the name of Catholicism, 
this extraordinary gift of fotestas, which is proper only to 
those who are especially favoured by the Holy Ghost ”?. 
In the last chapter (22), Tertullian @/so reproaches Callistus 
with having given to the martyrs the power of remission, 
which he himself had usurped. Here again, Tertullian con- 
tradicts his own previous teaching in which he had lauded 
this great privilege of confessors? of the faith; now he 
reserves it only to the Montanist martyrs. 


4. Conclusion. Importance of the Edict of Callistus *. 


It would seem that the action taken by Pope Callistus 
may be reduced to the following regulations, and this view 
of the questions, as d’Alés* remarks, is “the only plausible 
explanation of the known facts”. Canonical penance was 
severe, and lasted fora considerable length of time; it is very 
probable (though not certain) that in the case of certain sins 
it lasted a whole lifetime. Hippolytus regarded this as 
normal. Moreover, we know from other sources that a wave 
of rigorism passed through the Church at the beginning of 
the third century. Saint Cyprian, for instance, about 250, 
speaks of it in Africa: “ A number of bishops among our pre- 
decessors ”, says he 5, “ thought themselves unable to pardon 
sins of the flesh; but they did not secede from the others 
ean ee ee 

tA, DALES, of. cit., 196. 

2 Ad Martyres, 1. 


*'We have already touched on this subject in the chapters on Hé 

and Origen, p. 215, and Hipfolytus, p. 226-229. s aad a 
‘ Edit de Calliste, p. 232. 
SEPP. LIN, 20. 
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who did pardon such sins”. Cyprian says nothing of 
idolatry and murder. This African severity undoubtedly 
had its origins in Montanism. At Rome it derived from 
Hippolytus. Callistus lifted up his voice against this strict 
rule, and his merciful action, which must certainly have given 
new courage to many poor souls, did but call forth the anger 
of his adversaries. 

Whilst Azppolytus and his followers talked of scandalous 
disciplinary reforms, Tertullian, the Montanist, was furious 
at the Pope’s clear affirmation of his r7ght to absolve. His 
indignation took form in the De pudicitia with the doctrine 
of the three irremzsstble sins. He did not reproach Callistus 
with the absolution of sins of the flesh, but based his 
argument on the fact that the Churches did not extend 
pardon to zdolatry and murdert. He meant of course the 
Montanist Churches. But d’Alés observes that in the last 
period Tertullian’s sincerity was not so irreproachable. that 
“his testimony should oblige us to admit that such a severe 
discipline, which has left no trace of its existence, really 
reigned unquestioned in the Church”?. Moreover, Tertul- 
lian singularly aggravated the nature of this discipline by 
going on to enumerate as many as seven or eight irremissible 
sins. Even if the number of such sins were restricted to 
three, such a refusal of forgiveness does not correspond to 
historical reality, as it existed in the Catholic Church. It 
would seem, therefore, that it is only in his too brief De 
penitentia that Tertullian reveals himself as a sincere witness 
to Tradition, and a true theologian of the Sacrament of 
Penance. 


III. DOCTRINAL SYNTHESIS. 


Tertullian may be considered from threefold aspect: @) as 
a theologian in general; 4) as a Catholic theologian; 4) as a 
Montanist theologian. 


A). The theologian in general. 1. Tertullian is the 
true founder of theology in the West. Latin theology not 
only has its own language but also its own_ particular 
character. This it owes, no doubt, to the peculiar turn of 
mind of the Western peoples, who are especially interested 


t Pudic., 12. 
2 OD. cit., p. 237- 
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in everything of a positive and practical nature. More than 


any other, Tertullian was the embodiment of these tendencies, 


and he it was who transmitted them to the writers who came 
after him. 


Unlike his contemporaries, the Eastern theologians, Tertul- 


lian was not a phzlosopher. He was not a stranger to philo- 
sophy, but he mistrusted it and regarded it as the source of 
all heresies. Adeo guid simile philosophus et Christianus? 
Grecie discipulus et celi?* He called philosophers the 
“patriarchs of the heresies”. Nevertheless, he did not 
hesitate to use them when necessary: “ Seneca szepe noster”! 3 
But speculation, in the proper sense of the word, meant 
nothing to him. 


2. Although Tertullian had not the philosopher's specu- 
lative mind, he hada highly developed legal sense; as a 
lawyer he took law into the realms of doctrine. He thus 
endowed theology with a number of original ¢heortes which 
still survive. He invented and perfected a new dermznology 
for the better expression of new theological ideas and thereby 
rendered the sacred science more precise and supple than it 
had ever been before. Tertullian is thus the first true 
Western theologian, and many characteristic theories of 
Western theology may be traced back to him. 

It was through a lawyer’s eyes that Tertullian considered 
the Scriptures when he gave to them the name of Justru- 
mentum, a document having a legal value +. He made a 
distinction between the zzstrumentum vetus and the zmstru- 
mentum novum, the latter has the same authority as the 
former and comprises the evangelicum instrumentum and the 
apostolicum instrumentum 5. All these documents are true 
titles conferring full legal rights on the doctrines which 
derive from them. Tertullian also gives a legal form to the 
argument from tradition. It takes on the form of prescrip- 
tzon, thus creating a right of exception which exempts from 
all discussion with adversaries, Tertullian admits that it is 
possible to dispute occasionally, and he himself does so ; but 
he maintains the right which springs from the fossession of 


* Apolog., 46. 

? De Anima, 23. 

3 Tbid., 20. 

* See Index latinitatis Tertulliane. P. L., 2, 1320. 

* Adv. Herm., 19, 20. De resurrect. carnis, 33, 39, 40. Adv. Mare., 2. 
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the truth and which is proper to the Church, The Church’s 
teaching is summed up in the Creed, which is the rule of 
faithy regula fide, and also legally speaking the law of faith, 
lex fidet ?. ' 

B). The Catholic theologian. 
_1. Tertullian’s Trinitarian theology is chiefly to be 


_ found in the Adv. Praxeam. On the whole, it shows a con- 


siderable advance on the works of his predecessors, espe- 
cially as regards the Holy Ghost. 1. Tertullian affirms that 
God is a pure spirit. As Saint Augustine has remarked, the 
word, corpus, which he sometimes employs when speaking 
of the. Divinity, has probably the sense of subtance 3. 2. He 
admits a certain economy (otxovouta) in God, or in other words, 


_acertain communication of the Divine Being which, without 
- disturbing divine unity, forms the Trinity 4. 3. God is 


“unum” and not “unus”, Tertullian carefully distinguishes 


_ the substantia divina (divine nature) from the substantive res, 


which latter he usually terms persone 5, and sometimes sfectes, 
Jorme, gradus®, His therefore was the honour of having 
created the now classical formula: éres persone, una substantia. 
He has other not quite so exact expressions, but the error is 
more a question of words than of thought. 4. The sudbord- 
nationism which may be perceived in certain passages is less 
concerned with the zature of the Son, or the Holy Ghost, 
than with the origin of these Persons, or the functions which 
are attributed to them ad extra. This explains a great deal, 
if not all, of Tertullian’s terminology 7. 


2. Tixeront says that his Christology has all the good 
points of his Trinitarian teaching and none of its defects. 
He makes a perfect distinction between the two natures, 
due substanti@, end undertakes a special defence of the 
reality of Christ’s human nature against Docetism. He clear- 
ly affirms the union of these natures in one Person: “ Vide- 


! See above, De prescriptione. See A. D’ALES on theological prescription in 
La théol. de Tertullien, p. 260-261, M. PERROUD, of. cét. 

2 De prescript., 14. 

3 De Genesi ad litt., XI, n., 41-43. P. L., 34, 427-428. 

4 See above, Adv. Prax. 

8 Adv. Prax., 7 and passim. Hippolytus similarly writes, tedswmov,—Coné. 
Noet., 7. 

@Tbid:5 2: 

7]. TrxERONT, Hist. Dogm., 1, 403. 
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mus duplicem statum, non confusum sed conjunctum in uza 
persona, Deum et hominem Jesum?”. 


3. When treating of justification, Tertullian chiefly 
insists on the idea of merit and demerit. Although not 
neglecting the action of grace, he confines himself more par- 
ticularly to the relations of master and servant which exist 
between God and man. Man, by his accomplishment of the 
divine law, merits a just reward (pretium). He becomes 
God’s creditor (fettfor ) and God becomes his debtor (dedzéor ). 
By sin, on the contrary, man becomes God’s debtor, and God 
thereby has right to satisfaction, compensation, or penance, 
which is no other than the przce of the sinner’s pardon 2. 
Such a conception is not very favourable to the soul’s inti- 
mity and friendliness with God. If other influences, and 
especially that of Saint Augustine, had not corrected its 
excesses, it would finally have withered up Latin theological 
thought 3. 


4. Tertullian did not give to the word Sacrament the 
strict meaning which it eventually assumed as an efficacious 
sign of grace. Apart from the classical sense of the mezlitary 
oath, he gives to this word a number of extremely diverse 
meanings, for instance, religion, doctrine, a symbol, prophecy, 
discipline, and most often a@ rite of inttiation, either among 
the Pagans or among the Christians4. In the latter, a Sacra- 
ment is a sanctifying rite which produces the grace which it 
signifies. This efficacy of the sacramental sign, however, 
seems too much bound up with the matter of the Sacrament: 
Tertullian speaks but little of sacramental form and symbo- 
lism. In this case he was probably betrayed by his doctrine 
of the relative corporeity of the soul 5. 

Among the Sacraments of which Tertullian treats we 
have already mentioned Jdaptism, penance and marriage. 
Confirmation is conferred by the imposition of hands, and the 
sign of the cross made on the brow of the baptised person, 
following the unction which terminates the baptismal cere- 
mony ®. Tertullian has no more than a rudimentary doctrine 


* Adv. Prax., 27. For Tertullian, s¢atws means nature or reality. A. D’ALks, 
op. cit., p. 81, n. 3. 

? See in particular De Penit., 5, 6,7. Scorpiace, 6. De Orat,, sie 

3]. TIXERONT, Hist. Dogm., 1, 333-334: 

* E. DE BACKER, Sacramenium, p., 6-96. 

§ Jbid., 156-174. 

* De baptismo, 8. De resurrect. carnis, 8. 
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of the Eucharist, but he affirms, nevertheless, the real pre- 
sence. A few expressions that would seem to indicate the 
contrary must be put down to that symbolism which it is 
impossible not to attribute to the species in the sacramentum 
eucharisti@. Tertullian does away entirely with the sacra- 
ment of Order, when he declares that every Christian is 
a priest. It should be noted, however, that he did not 
adopt this opinion until after his adhesion to Montanism 2, 
and by virtue of different principles to those of tradition. 


5. Tertullian’s moral teaching is extremely elevated. 
He has given “the highest lessons of Christian energy and 
pride, even to the point of paradox. When he is good, he is 
very very good. It may be said that he was really a better 
_ moralist than a casuzst, and generally speaking his principles 
are better than the application he makes of them3”: His 
moral teaching is well summed up in the title of “ the Hard 
African” which was given to him by Bossuet. Such strict 
tendencies finally led him to Montanism 4. 


C). The Montanist theologian’. The principal features of Ter- 
tullian’s Montanist belief and discipline are: 1. The imminence of the 
second coming and the thousand year temporal reign of Christ, which 
are the prelude to His eternal reign; 2. the reign of the Paraclete and 
a third revelation, destined to abrogate the former revelations and divide 
all Christians into two classes, the spirituals (mvevyatixot) and the 
psychicists or carnal; 3. obligation of facing up to persecution ; 4. con- 
demnation of second marriages, even at the risk of straitening Saint 
Paul’s matrimonial legislation; 5. excessive severity in the matter of 
fasting and other Christian practices; 6. lastly, the doctrine of the three 
irremissible sins and the practice of this doctrine. 

This last point caused Tertullian to go even further: “ By his exception 
of certain sins from the pardon of the Church, he was brought to deny the 
power ofthe keys. By restricting the Christian Church to the influence 
of the Paraclete alone, he lost sight of all bonds of communion between 
the members ofthe Church. The effect of these reforms was to aggravate 

‘the already very real opposition between the Church and the world, and 
to substitute for a visible and hierarchical Church, heir to the teaching 
and power of the Apostles, a Church in which there was no priesthood, 
nor any other investiture save that of the Spirit °”. 


‘See P. BATIFFOL, Z’Zucharistie, p. 204-226. : ; 

2 See in particular De prescript., 41. He calls ordinatio the ceremony in which 
Orders are conferred. 

3J. TIxXERONT, Aélanges, p. 151. 

4 See above, Moral Works, p. 229 et sq. 

5A. p’ALks, La théologie de Tertullien, p. 441-449. 

* Jbid., p. 492. 
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I. NOVATIAN THE CATHOLIC. 


The first mention of Novatian occurs during the long 
vacancy of the Roman See which followed the death of Saint 
Fabian and which lasted from January 250 to March 251, 
at which date Saint Cornelius was elected. Ina letter he sent 
to Fabius of Antioch}, Cornelius paints Novatian in the darkest 
colours. Novatian was a native of Rome or of Italy. For 
some time before his baptism he had been thought to be 
possessed and was exorcised more than once. He was subse- 
quently baptised by the clinici while lying ill. No episcopal 
confirmation was obtained for this action and he was thus 
rendered irregular. In spite of this fact and the opposition 
of the clergy, the Pope (Saint Pontianus or Saint Fabian), 
who had been greatly attracted by his brilliant intelligence, 
ordained him priest. At the death of Saint Fabian he occu- 
pied an important position among the Roman clergy. 

Novatian was a remarkable writer. Before 250 he had 
already composed his famous treatise On the Trinity. It 
was the first Latin work ever written at Rome on a theolo- 
gical subject. Its clarity, method and elegance have made it 
a model of its kind. Novatian was certainly influenced by 
Tertullian’s writings, but in spite of what Saint Jerome may 
have said to the contrary he did more than only summarise 
them. In the sixteenth century, the De Tvrinitate was 
published under Tertullian’s name, but the correct attribution 
was made shortly afterwards, 

The purpose of this work? was the explanation of the 
regula veritatis, that is to say the faith of the Roman Church 


* Eusesius, Hist. Eecl., V1, 43. 
* P. La, 3, 886-952. See A. D’Atks’ abstract, Novatien, p. 84 sq. 
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as it is formulated in the Creed and explicitly concerned 
with the Father (ch. 1), the Son (ch. 9), and the Holy Ghost 
(ch. 29). The whole book, which is composed of 31 chapters, 
may be divided into four very unequal parts, which deal 
respectively with the Father and Creation (ch. 1-8), the Son 
and the Incarnation (ch. 9-28), the Holy Ghost (ch. 29), and, 
lastly, the relation existing between the Father and the Son 
(ch. 30-31). 

Novatian’s Trinitarian doctrine follows the lines laid 
down by his predecessors and improves on them in many 
ways. Although, like Hippolytus, he distinguishes chree 
states in the Word,i. e., His eternal generation, His birth, 
and His Incarnation in time, he does not dwell on them to 
the same extent. Thus, even although he asserts that the 
birth of the Son (2nd state) took place at the time that the 
Father had determined for Creation, the Father was séizper 
Pater (by virtue of generation). Tertullian hesitated to 
admit that the Father is semper Pater t, but Novatian is very 
firm on this point? It follows that the Son is eternal. 
When he states that the Son is hierarchically inferior to the 
Father, he is usually referring either to that personal subordt- 
nation which results from the divine processions, or to that 
ministertal subordination arising out of the functions attri- 
buted to the Son and the Holy Ghost ad ertra3, Novatian 
deals very briefly with the Holy Ghost. But the Pneumato- 
machi were wrong when they concluded that he denied His 
divinity. Although he does not call Him God explicitly, he 
gives Him all the divine attributes. Elsewhere, he establishes 
between the Holy Ghost and the Son a relation which differs 
in no way from that which he shows as existing between the 
Son and the Father. This parallelism is a strong testimony 
both to the divinity of the Paraclete and to the procession 
“a Patre Filioque” 4. 

Novatian played an important part during the vacancy of 
the Apostolic See (250-251), especially as regards the rela- 
tions with the African Churches. Of the four letters which 
were written from Rome to Saint Cyprian, and which are 


1 Adv. Herm., 3; P. L., 2, 199-200. 

2 De Trinit., 16, 313; P. L., 3, 914-949. 

She TIXERONT, Hist. Dogm., a p. 403 (note 1). See also A. D’ALEs, Nova- 
tien, p. 117, 123, 127, 129. 

4A. p’ALKS, zd2d., p. 129. 
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preserved in the collection of his Letters 1, the thirtieth must 
certainly be attributed to Novatian, and also probably the 
thirty-sixth. They treat in particular of the numerous /apsz, 
who had apostasised during the recent persecution of Decius. 


Unlike the priests of his Church, who, following the admonitions of 
the confessors of the faith, made no difficulty about reconciling the 
lapsi, Saint Cyprian adopted a severer rule of conduct which may be 
summed up in the two following rules: @) with regard to the lapsi in 
general, a reserved but encouraging attitude should be maintained; 
reconciliation is possible and would seem to be expedient; nevertheless, 
Saint Cyprian awaits for a general recommendation to be made by a 
Council; 4) as regards the dying, they are to be immediately reconciled 
by a priest or even a deacon; in such cases the recommendation of con- 
fessors of the faith is not sufficient. 

The Roman Church approved this ruling. “Through the intermediary 
of Novatian (letter 30), the Roman clergy stressed the ancient severity 
of the Roman tradition, and prefaced its approval with infinite precau- 
tions—diplomatic expressions which seem to reveal an affectation of 
severity and a kind of reluctance to give pardon. But no matter, there 
is no doubt about their approval, in spite of their evident preoccupation 
not to compromise the future” *. 

Letter 36 appears to have been written by the same hand. The 
Roman clergy “extend to Cyprian the sympathy which is due to his 
courage and express their indignation at the measures he finds it neces- 
sary to repress”3. It should be noted that there is no question, either 
at Rome or at Carthage, of altering a rule wich, until then, had been 
regarded as inflexible. Novatian’s severitas antigua does not imply a 
general and definitive exclusion of the “fallen”; not only was no sug- 
gestion of this kind ever made “ but it would seem that there was unani- 
mity in considering the question as having been decided, on principle, 
in pe estenxa sense”. The reconciliation of the /apsz was regarded as 
possible. 


Il. NOVATIANISM 4. 


Having thus come to the fore during the vacancy of the 
Apostolic See, Novatian might have been justified in thinking 
himself the proper person to succeed Saint Fabian. Never- 
theless, in March 251, the Roman clergy and people chose 
Cornelius. Novatian, seeing his designs thus thwarted, 
went to the opposite camp. He caused himself to be con- 
secrated bishop by three rural bishops, simple and honest 
men, who at the time, says Cornelius, were half intoxicated 


* Ep. 8, 30, 31, S60" PL. a eas, lete 
* A. DALES, L’Edit de Calliste, p. 310 and 311. See p. 306-311. 
3 [bid., 310-311. See also Novatien, 138 sq. 


‘A. D’ALks, Edit de Calliste, p. 318-344. See also Za théologie de Saint 
Cyprien, p. 299-301. 
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by the wine they had drunk. Novatian then declared that 
he was the true successor of Saint Peter. In the desire of 
giving some kind of doctrinal justification to his schism, he 
set up the principle of unbending severity with regard to the 
_fapst. But this move did not hinder him, in the hope of 
strengthening his position, from relying on the support of a - 
_schismatic group of African J/axists, whose leader was 
Novatus, lately arrived in Rome. This personage had been 
excommunicated by Saint Cyprian and was consequently his 
enemy. These laxists were soon absorbed, but the term 
Novatians (followers of Novatus) continued to serve to 
designate the Movatianists (followers of Novatian). These 
followers of Novatian travelled the whole Empire in an 
attempt to persuade the acceptance of the Usurper’s claim; 
_ they deposed existing bishops and instituted others in their 
place. In spite of the energy displayed by Pope Cornelius, 
the abjuration of a number of the schismatics, and the oppo- 
sition everywhere offered to the Novatianists, notably by 
Saint Cyprian in Africa, they were successful in creating the 
first great schism to divide the Church, which lasted close on 
two centuries. The fundamentai note of this sect was the 
discouragement of sinners, since it taught that penance was 
useless and pardon impossible. It should be noted that this 
rigorist teaching was never defended in the name of Catholic 
tradition. 

Three of Novatian’s writings during this period of his life are extant; 
the De cibis judaicis Epistola*, certainly authentic, the De sfectacu- 
lis*,and the De bono pudicitie3, also probably from his hand 4, which, 
as A. d’Alés remarks, enable us to “ penetrate the interior life of the 
schism”. They consist of pastoral letters dealing with Jewish contro- 
versy or the general subjects of Christian morality. The author’s austere 
idealism was well calculated to attract generous and fervent Christians. 
It is not known to what period should be ascribed the other writings of 
Novatian which are mentioned by Saint Jerome 5: on the Pasch, the 
sabbath, circumcision, the high-priest, prayer, persecution, Attala. 
According to Socrates*, Novatian perished a martyr during the perse- 
cution of Valerian (257-258), but the value of this testimony is in 
question. 


t P. L., 3, 953-964. New edit. G. LANDGRAF AND C. WEIMAN, 1898. 

2 P. L., 4, 779-788 (among S. Cyprian’s works). See Hartel’s edit. 

3 P. L., 4, 819-828 ( Liber de disciplina et bono pudicitie, Ibid. ) Hartel’s edit. 

4 This is d’Alés opinion, who treats the question in of. cét., p. 5-18. This 
author rejects all the other writings which have been attributed, even recently, 
to Novatian, of. czf., p. 19-24. 

5 De viris iilust., 70; P. L., 23, 681. 

Hist. Eccl., Vv, 28; P. G., 67, 540. 
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His death did not put an end to the schism*. On the contrary it 
developed side by side with Catholicism and only disappeared in the 
sixth century. That rigid Christianity which had sought to impose 
itself on the Church since the beginning of the third century identified 
itself with Novatianism. In the year 251, it entered upon a period of 
great expansion, at a time when the Catholic Church was making great 
attempts to eliminate it. The Cathares *, as the Novatianists called 
themselves before the Manichaeans adopted this name, denied the 
possibility of forgiveness for sins committed after baptism, especially the 
three sins. They maintained a strong rigorist current in the West and 
even in the East. The majority of critics, however, admit that the 
reservation of the three cases never entered into penitential discipline in 
the East, and severity was always tempered with indulgence. For 
a long time the West observed a more severe discipline. It would 
seem that the Council of Elvira can only be absolved of Novatianism by 
its recognition of the Church’s 77g¢ to pardon great sins; but this point 
is all important. At one time, at the beginning of the fourth century, 
certain Western Churches even refused reconciliation 7” extremts, but 
this measure must be put down to particular circumstances. 

From the moment of its appearance, Novatianism was combated 
by the great bishops. The Ad Novatianum, written during Novatian’s 
lifetime and wrongly attributed to Saint Cyprian, reproached Novatia- 
nism with treason to the Gospel. In the fourth century, it was especiallly 
controverted by Saint Pacianus, Bishop of Barcelona. Saint Augustine 
strove with it, at least indirectly, in the form of Domatism, whose rigo- 
rist teaching attached it to the Catharist movement. 
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I. LIFE AND WORKS UNTIL THE MIDDLE 
OF HIS EPISCOPATE. 


A). Before the episcopate. The Saint’s correspon- 
dence, the Vita Cypriant* of his deacon Pontius, and the 
Acts of his martyrdom provide us with rare and detailed 
information regarding the ten years of Saint Cyprian’s epis- 
copate (249-258). Very little, however, is known of the first 
part of his life. Since he was still a neophyte when he was 
- named bishop, the date of his conversion must have been 
about 245. Moreover, his rapid elevation to the episcopate 
and the position that he occupied at Carthage prove that he 
was then in the prime of life; it is therefore probable that he 
was born about the year 210. He belonged to the higher 
middle-class and owned a good deal of property. While still 
young he was initiated to the humanities, taught eloquence, 
pleaded, it would seem, at the bar, and made a number of 
friendships, in the best intellectual and social circles of the 
town, which were not altogether broken off by his conversion. 

He was baptised about the year 245. His conversion 
was in great part due to a venerable priest of the name of 
Cedilianus. A number of details regarding this priest is 
given in the Ad Donatum*,a kind of confession and exhor- 
tation that Saint Cyprian addressed to a friend some time 
after his becoming a Christian., Donatus, also recently con- 
verted, found great difficulty in detaching himself from the 
world of pleasure and secular ambition. In order to encou- 
rage this somewhat lukewarm neophyte, Cyprian did not 
hesitate to portray the transformation that had been operated 
in himself by baptism. Grace, he says, which is given to all 
Christians, has been stronger than the attractions of nature, and 
has given him victory over his passions, together with peace 
and happiness. As a crowning endeavour to draw his friend 
away from the world, Cyprian then makes a satirical descrip- 
tion of Pagan society, and terminates with an ardent exhor- 


t Edit. Hartel, 1871, p. xc-cx. P. L., 3, 1481-1498. For the Acts see 2620.5 


1498-1506. : 
2 Bp., 1; P. L., 4, 192-223; P. MONCEAUX, of. czt., p. 53-63. 
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tation. Cyprian’s dramatic introduction and his highly 
finished portrait of Pagan manners prove that he had not yet 
altogether rejected the aid of rhetoric, in spite of his reso- 
lution to renounce it. ' 

A profound change took place in Cyprian’s mode of life. 
Almost at once he made a vow of continence, and sold a 
great part of his possessions in order to give to the poor. 
He was ordained priest two years later, and in 249 he suc- 
ceeded to Bishop Donatus in the See of Carthage '. 


B). Beginning of the episcopate (249-251). Tixeront 
remarks that Cyprian as bishop can be summed up in one 
word: he was a leader. “He wasa man of government 
and authority before whom all inclined, even those he did 
not command... During the nine years of his episcopate, 
Saint Cyprian, without constraining anyone, without any 
encroachment on the rights of his colleagues, by means of his 
personal influence and skill, was able to group around him 
the hundred or so bishops who governed the African 
Churches... According to the name that was given him, he 
was not only the Bishop of Carthage, but also the Pope of 
Africa: Papa Cyprianus...”?. The work of centralising the 
African Churches, which he had begun, was terminated at 
the moment of his death. He was also a real leader with 
regard to the government of his own Church, knowing well 
how to condescend without suffering any diminution of his 
authority. The majority of his writings were pastoral works 
and give “an exact notion of his attentive and practical 
mind; he was a man who, in his government, successfully 
combined discretion and strength. 3 ‘ 

Four writings, dating from the beginning of his episcopate, show us 
how he studied both for himself and for the enlightenment of his flock. 
We possess a number of notes wich he took on his reading at that time; 
probably the “Apologeticum” of Tertullian and the “ Octavius” of Mi- 
nucius Felix. He did no more than rapidly summarise the chief ideas 
of these authors together with the proofs which they gave, often enough 
in their very words. The Quod idola dii non sunt* consists of such 
notes, and that is the explanation of the imperfect form of this writing. 
So also disappears the chief difficulty of those who contested its authen- 


ticity. The bishop’s purpose in making these extracts was to have his 
arms ready at hand. Moreover, Tertullian was one of his favourite 


* P. MONCEAUX, of. cit., p. 8-11. 

2 J. TIXERONT, AZélanges, p. 158-160. 

3 J. TIXERONT, of. cé¢., p. 161. 

‘P. L., 4, 564-582. See P. MONCEAUX of. cit., p. 62-68, on this treatise. 
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authors, whom he read every day, whom he called his master and to 
whom he often went for guidance. In many ways his treatise On the 
conduct of virgins (De habitu virginum) * (249) is no more than an imita- 
tion of Tertullian’s “ De virginibus velandis” (206), but he tempers many 
of the latter’s excesses. His style is inferior to Tertullian’s but he gives 
wiser and more prudent advice. The same must be said of two of Saint 
Cyprian’s later writings, which are reproductions, even to the title, of two 
of Tertullian’s works: De Oratione? (252); De bono patientia 3 (256). 
But Tertullian was not his only master. It was from the study of the 
Scriptures that he derived the most profit. Here, also, he probably 
used the same method as before, copying down outstanding and impor- 
tant passages concerning the defence of the Church and the practice of 
Christian duties. Thus, when his friend Quirinus, asked for some 
writing to complete his instruction, he did no more than group together 
and co-ordinate a number of biblical quotations in the form of books and 
chapters, the title of each chapter containing a summary of the thesis 
_ according to a well thought out plan: bk. I, provisional character of the 
Jewish Law; bk. 11, fulfilment of the prophecies in Jesus Christ; bk. 111, 
Christian faith, duties and virtues. The two first books form a kind of 
apology against the Jews, while the third is more of a Christian discipli- 
nary and moral cdde. Such is the Ad Quirinum or Testimonia ad 
Quirinum * (249-250), a simple collection of texts, extremely precious for 
the study of the history of the Latin Bible. This Christian manual 
enjoyed lengthy favour in Africa. 


From the month of January 250, the pastoral action of the 
new bishop was greatly disturbed by the persecution of 
Decius. He decided to go into hiding, either for the 
purpose of not compromising his flock, or of being able to 
continue the direction of his Church. His flight caused 
astonishment, and later he had to justify himself before the 
Church of Rome, which had remonstrated with him 
(letters 8,9, 20). He remained in retirement until Easter 251, 
providing for the needs of his clergy and people by means 
of an active correspondence. He was obliged to oppose in 
a special manner the claims of the numerous lapsi who, 
taken by surprise in the unforeseen persecution, had ceded 
to imperial pressure. They were not long in realising the 
gravity of their lapse and wished to return to the Church, 
but without doing penance and only on the recommendation 
of the confessors. Many of them found priests easygoing 
enough to receive them. But Cyprian, although he did not 
deprive them of all hope of forgiveness, recalled the rights of 


t P. L., 4, 440-464. See P. MONCEAUX, op. cit., 120-122. 

2 P. L., 4, 521-544 (De oratione dominica). L on 

3 P. L., 4, 622-638. On this and the preceding treatise, see z/d., 122-129. 
4P. L., 4, 675-780. 
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the hierarchy, and rejected all new procedure pending a 
decision of a Council. He submitted his decision to the 
Church of Rome, which by the intermediary of Novatian 
approved his way of acting +. 


II. EPISCOPAL CONTROVERSY (251-258) 
AND THE WRITINGS OF THIS PERIOD. 


A). Penance.—The Unity of the Church. 


On his return to Carthage after Easter 251, some little time after the 
election of Pope Cornelius (March 251), Cyprian convoked the African 
bishops to a Council: about sixtyresponded. The Carthaginian clergy, 
the faithful, and even a large number of the “ lapsi” themselves assisted 
at the sessions. Cyprian read a long relation to the assembly regarding 
the measures to be taken with regard to the guilty ones and the condi- 
tions of their pardon: this was the De lapsis ?, addressed to the /apsd in 
order to prove the necessity of penance, and to the bishops for the 
direction of their decisions. The latter conformed to Cyprian’s desires: 
no corporate submission ; only the /zded/aticz were to be reconciled imme- 
diately ; the others were obliged to perform a lifelong penance; never- 
theless permanent reconciliation is to be accorded in case of persecution 
and in danger of death; clerical “lapsi” are deposed. Those who 
refuse to do penance cannot be pardoned, even at the moment of death. 

Another question had to be settled by the same Council: that of the 
schism. From the moment of his election, Saint Cyprian had run 
counter to five priests, led by Novatus who, far from submitting as time 
went on, gained more followers. Among these was Fe/icissimus, a man 
rich enough to finance the party. The bishop temporised as long as he 
could, but in the face of open revolt was obliged to excommunicate them 
all. Novatus, who was at Rome during the election of Cornelius, allied 
himself with Vovatian against the lawful Pope. 


Cyprian, who meant to have the measures he had taken 
against the schismatics confirmed by the Council, had com- 
posed a second relation, even before his return to Carthage. 
This is the De Unitate Catholic Ecclesia 3, composed of 
27 chapters. It is possible that a first text composed only 
with a view to the local schism was recast by Saint Cyprian, 
before the Council took place, in order to defend the unity of 
the Church also against the Roman Schism. This would 
explain the two known recensions of chapter IV and the 
special stress which the second recension lays on the privilege 


‘A. DALES, L’ Edit de Calliste, p. 297-335. 

* P. L., 4, 465-494. Among the /agsz it was usual to distinguish the Sacrificati, 
who had really sacrificed to idols, and the //be/atici, who by some means had 
procured a certificate (/cde//us) testifying, untruthfully, that they had sacrificed. 

3 P. 1454, 495-520. 
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of Peter. Such is the interesting theory of Dom J. Chapman, 
which, however, is subject to many objections. Unlike 
Bossuet in his sermon on the Umzty of the Church, Saint 
Cyprian did not intend to show that this Catholic unity, 
safeguarded by the Roman Primacy, is compatible with 
various intangible privileges of certain great national Chur- 
ches, or the episcopate as a whole. Faced with schism, his 
purpose was to establish* that the unity of the Universal 
Church, founded on Peter (ch. 4), is incompatible with the 
plurality of the hierarchy, given the singleness of episcopal 
power 2 (ch. 5). The bishop’s intervention in the Council 
met with complete success. He procured the excommuni- 
cation af all the schismatics and rallied the whole of Africa 


-to the cause of Pope Cornelius against Novatian. The Afri- 


can schismatics persisted in their error, and set up another 
adversary in the person of Fortunatus, who, however, was 
soon discredited, as was also Maximus, the other pseudo- 
bishop of Carthage, who soon gave his name to the partisans 
of Novatian. 


B). Relations with Rome.—Diverse initiatives, 


The correspondence which subsequently took place bet- 
ween Cornelius and Cyprian witnesses that they had a num- 
ber of misunderstandings, but never any real disagreement 3. 
“Cyprian’s letters are not those of an underling asking for 
orders; they are letters of a colleague believing himself to be 
acquitting himself rightly in combining boldness with defe- 
rence 4+”, He does not hesitate to tell the Pope what he 
ought to do. Yet the letter which tenaciously defends the 
rights of the episcopate also pays magnificent hommage 
to the Chair of Peter: Petri cathedram atque... Ecclestam 
principalem unde unitas sacerdotalis exorta est 5. 

It was during the pontificates of Cornelius (251-253) and Lucius 
(253-254) that the African Church was ravaged by the plague from 
which the Empire was destined to suffer for twelve years. Cyprian 


applied himself to the task of sustaining the courage of the faithful. 
That was the purpose of the pastoral letter entitled De Mortalitate° 


1A, D’ALES, La théologie de Saint Cyprien, p. 97-102. 

? See the doctrinal exposition, p. 262. 

3 Letters 44, 45, 47, 48, 51, 52, 57, 59, 60 (from Cyprian) ; letters 49, 50 (from 
Cornelius), See A. D’ALES, of. cet., p. 146-172. . 

4 [bid., 172. 

5 Bp. 59 (P. L. 3, 818-821). See zbéd., 120-126. 

* P. L., 4, 583-602. 
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(252). He also dealt efficaciously with the calumnies of the Pagans who 
charged the Christians with being responsible for the pest. A vicious 
and troublesome Pagan named Demetrianus, who was particularly 
active in this direction, drew an especially sharp answer from the 
bishop: the Ad Demetrianum' is a “pamphlet, full of eloquence, 
animation and satire”. Cyprian also gave himself to the work of suc- 
couring the miseries attendant on the plague and exhorted his flock to 
increase their alms (De opere et eleemosynis’*, 253 circa). 

The last years of Saint Cyprian were marked in particular by his 
disagreements with Pope Stephen (May 254-August 257). We know 
of these from nine letters? included in the Saint’s correspondence 
(Ep. 67-75). In the first (Ep. 67) he replies to two Spanish Churches 
which had consulted him, that their bishops, who had apostatised during 
the persecution, are lawfully degraded and that it is useless for them to 
remain in office by virtue of a decision of Pope Stephen. Cyprian 
thought that the Pope had been misled. Since it was impossible for him 
to have violated a law sanctioned by his predecessors, his decision is 
therefore void 4. Letter 68 is addressed to Stephen himself. Cyprian 
reproaches him with being too tardy in taking measures against the 
Novatianist Bishop of Arles, in spite of the request made by the Bishop 
of Lyons. Apart from its peremptory tone, this letter implies that both 
Cyprian and the Bishops of Gaul “ attributed an all-embracing supre- 


macy tothe Popes”. The following letters (69-75) concern the daftismal 
controversy. 


C). The baptismal controversy. When the heretics 
began to organise independent sects, the Church was faced 
with the question of the validity of the baptism they admi- 
nistered. Montanism and Marcionism were the first to cause 
this difficulty. Their baptism was regarded as valid at Rome, 
in Palestine, and probably at Alexandria, but in Latin Africa, 
at Antioch, in Cappadocia, and in Cilicia, on the contrary, 
it was rejected as being invalid and the converts from heresy 
were re-baptised. The influence of the Roman procedure 
raised doubts in the minds of the African bishops, but 
Cyprian, consulted in 255, replied that the African custom 
was right ®, The following year, seventy-one bishops, whom 
he assembled in Council, approved this decision. It was 
communicated to Pope Stephen in a synodal letter which was 
drawn up by Cyprian himself (Ep. 72): after having explai- 


'P. L., 4, 544-564. See P. MONCEAUX, of. cit., p. 69-77. 

ee aes ree i haan Pee 
_* The greater part of this correspondence is to be found in P. Z., 3, under the 
title Concilia Carthaginiensia, col. 1011 sq. See A. D’ALKS, La Théol. de 
S. Cyprien, p. 173-210. 7 

* See also P. BATIFFOL, L’ Zglise naissante, p. 451-454. 

* A. D’ALs, zéid., p. 183.. See P. BATIFFOL, L’Zglise naissante, p. 454-457. 

* Ep. 69 (to Magnus), 70 (synodal letter; P. Z., 3, 1035-1044), 71 (to Quintus). 
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ned the resolutions which had been taken, and the motives 
for each, the letter concludes that the African episcopate, 
although not desirous of imposing its views on others, has 
the firm intention of not changing its opinion on a point 
regarding which each bishop is free 4 

Some time after, in another letter (Ep. 73) to a bishop of 
Mauritania, Jubaianus, he explained in more detail the ana- 
baptist thesis (those who re-baptised) and refuted therein the 
anonymous treatise De Rebaptismate 2 which upheld the con- 
trary thesis, together with another anonymous document, 
probably a letter from the Pope to the Mauritanian bishops. 
On the Ist September, 256, he presided at another Council 
of eighty-seven bishops, who again decided against the 
- Roman usage. 

At this, Stephen made up his mind to intervene. Of the 
Pontifical Rescript all that remains is the principal phrase, 
cited by Saint Cyprian:... mzhzl innovetur, nist quod traditum 
est...; nothing to be introduced which is not contained in tra- 
dition 3. The letter by which Cyprian communicated this 
decree to the bishop Pompeius (Ep. 74) 4 is still extant. 
Cyprian complains bitterly and gives a refutation of the 
Pope’s thesis, whose decision he did not regard as being 
definitive. The better to defend the position he had taken, 
Cyprian wrote to Firmilian or Caesarea, who gave his full 
approval and repeated in an even greater measure Cyprian’s 
own recriminations (Ep. 75) 5. ;' 

The Pope had threatened Cyprian with excommunication, 
but it would not seem to have been fulminated. Saint 
Stephen died in the midst of the baptismal controversy 
(August. 257). From the moment of his successor’s election, 
Sixtus II (257-258), ecclesiastical relations continued without 
interruption, and there was no need to negotiate for their 
renewal, a proof that they had never been broken off. The 
new Pope left to the passage of time the work of persuasion; 
fifty years later the whole of Africa had adopted the Roman 


1 Qua in re nec nos vim cuiquam facimus aut legem damus, quando habeat in 
Ecclesize administratione voluntatis suze arbitrium liberum unusquisque prseposi- 
tus, rationem actus sui Domino redditurus. Ep. 72, 3; P. Z., 3, 1050. 

§P. L., 3, 1183-1204. 

§ For ae Home of this formula, see A. D’ALES, Za théol. de S. Cyprien, 
p- 380-388. J 

«P. L., 3, 1128-1137. 

5 P, L., 3, 1153-1178. 
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usage. As for Cyprian, he always thought he was in the 
right, and there remains nothing to prove that he modified 
his opinions in any way before he died *. 

During the persecution of Valerian, a few days after 
Stephen’s death, the 30th August 257, he was exiled to 
Curubis, on the coast near Carthage, where he remained a 
year and carried on the government of his Church. It was 
here that he composed a little treatise on the duties of 
Christians in time of persecution, at the request of Bishop 
Fortunatus; the Ad Fortunatum? consists of a collection of 
biblical texts, arranged according to a given plan which was 
Cyprian’s usual procedure. About the same period, perhaps 
before his exile (256-257), he wrote against “jealousy and 
envy ”, from which he himself had suffered at Carthage, the 
treatise De zelo et livore3, which is a pitiless exposure 
of these vices. 

He was recalled to Carthage in September 258; 0n the 13th 
he was arrested, and the following day he was decapitated in 
the presence of all his people. There is nothing to equal the 
splendid simplicity of the death of this great bishop, all 
the details of which are known to us by the Acts of his 
martyrdom. Saint Cyprian will ever remain “one of the 
finest episcopal figures in Christian history” 4. Should it 
have happened that during his life he gave way to certain 
weaknesses, more or less unconsciously, he made up for them 
all by the shedding of his blood. 


Ill. DOCTRINE OF SAINT CYPRIAN. 


A). Synopsis of his works and doctrine. 


@) The chief feature of Saint Cyprian’s doctrine is the Church; we ~ 
ied nix with this in the first place, according to the De Unttate 
celesia, 


6) His teaching on the Sacraments is also important, especially as 
regards Penance, which is treated in the De Japsis. 


c) The remainder of the treatises are concerned with Christian 
morality, with the exception of two which deal with apologetical 
subjects (Quod idola dii non sint, about 249; Ad Demetrianum, 252). 
Leaving these aside, the moral works are as follows: 1) Ad Donatum, 
about 249; 2) Testimonia ad Quirinum, about 249; 3) De habitu virgi- 
—— EEE ee eee ee eae 

1A, D’ALEs, of. cét., p. 206-210. 

2 P. L., 4, 651-676. 

3 P. £., 4, 638-652. 

“P. MONCEAUX, of. cit., p. 46. See tbid., 44-46. 
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num, about 249; 4) De oratione dominica, 252; 5) De mortalitate, 252; 
6) De opere et eleemosynis, 253; 7) De bono patientia, 256; 8) De zelo et 
hivore, 256; 9) Ad Fortunatum de exhortatione martyrii, 2 57. 


The correspondence", comprising 81 letters, many of which, however, 
are letters received by Cyprian, is a valuable source of information, not 
only as regards the Saint’s life and character, but also as regards the 
principal points of his doctrine ?. 


B). The Church. Love of the Church is one of the 
distinguishing traits of Saint Cyprian. It was this love that 
gave rise to the immortal expression: Hadere non potest Deum 
patrem qui Ecclestam non habet matrem (De Unit.6). Never- 
theless his teaching on the unity of the Church and his 
conception of Catholicity, so rich in many ways, is subject to 


serious objections and qualifications, 


The expression “Catholic Church” may mean either the 
uneversal Church or the ¢rwe Church, even local, if used in 
opposition to the schismatics. These two senses were usual 
in the time of Saint Cyprian. “ But in most instances both 
Cyprian and his contemporaries take Eeclesta Catholica in the 
sense of universal Church” 3. And this universal Church is 
one; it is catholicity itself: This conception of catholicity 
was not an invention of the Bishop of Carthage, “ but it is 
nevertheless true that, faced with heresy, Cyprian was the 


first to elaborate a dogmatic view of the Church; in the 


proper sense of the word, he is the first theorist of catho- 
fictty” 4. Unfortunately his theory was imperfect and failed 
above all by its lack of homogeneity. His ideas are classed 
under two heads, the function of the successors of Peter, and 
the episcopal college; these two sometimes appear to be in 
opposition. 


1. The successor of Peter. a) Chapter 4 of the De 
OUnitate Ecclesite is undoubtedly the most formal expression 
of the primacy of the successor of Saint Peter ever made by 
Saint Cyprian. The author sees the Church torn by schism, 
and he mourns for it. He asks himself what is the cause of 
this evil, and finds it in the forgetfulness of the firm consti- 
tution that Christ had given to His Church. Zhe Church ts 
founded on Peter, and since Peter is one, the Church is one 


? 
11, BAYARD, S. Cyprien, Correspondance, 1, Paris, 1925. 
2 For the works wrongly attributed to Saint Cyprian, see below, p. 288. 
8 A. p’Atks, La théol. de S. Cyprien, p. 159. See p. 155-159, 212-214. 
{ Joid., 214. 
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also : super unum edificat Ecclesiam*. The fact that Christ 
subsequently gave to the other Apostles a share in the power 
that he had originally given to Peter makes no difference. 
The Church is still founded on Peter, and continues to fulfil 
that unity which Christ intended as her essential attribute. 


6) It is only when he speaks of the Bishop of Rome that 
Cyprian employs the word primacy (primatus). This title is 
mentioned not only in the second recension of the De Unitate, 
which is recognised as authentic by all the critics, but also in 
many other writings 2. 


c) It is not only a primacy of honour; it has also an 
extremely active function as the chief factor for the preser- 
vation of Catholic unity. This is proved by various texts. 
The most remarkable of all is found in Letter 59 (n. 14), 
which shows us the African schismatics taking refuge ad Peér¢ 
cathedram, atque... Ecclesiam principalem unde unitas sacerdo- 
talis exorta est. To Cyprian’s mind, Rome possesses the 
chair of Saint Peter. Its Church is “ principalis”, that is to 
say, it possesses a primacy which makes of it the source of 
unity for the entire sacerdotal body °*, 


2. The episcopal college. Concurrently with the texts 
which exalt the function of Peter and his successors, is to be - 
found a great number of others which assert the claim to the 
autonomy of the episcopal college. It is not certain whether 
this idea is to be found in the De Uniztate (in ch. 5) which is 
especially devoted to recalling to mind the unity of episcopal 


* The first recension has: sufer unum edificat Ecclesiam. The second with 
more detail: super 7//#m wdificat Ecclesiam. In P. Z., 4, 499, the two formulas 
are combined, after the early manuscripts: super z//zemz rnzne. 

® See in particular Letters 69, 71, mentioned above in reference to the baptis- 
mal controversy. In the second, Cyprian asks the Pope to give way in the 
question under discussion, as Peter gave way to Paul at Antioch, without insisting 
on the rights of the primacy, which were not placed in doubt. P. Z., 3, 1107. 

3 Two expressions in this formula have been variously understood. a) For 
principaiis, three explanations are to be noted: 1. the first, based on the meaning 
of excellency, considers it as an indication of an authority in the Church; such is 
the traditional Catholic explanation; 2. the second regards it only as an allusion 
to chronological anéertoréty ; such is the opinion of numerous critics, admitted by 
Mgr. Batiffol; 3. a third and recent explanation, based on the etymological 
meaning of the word principalis, cleverly combines the two preceding explanations 
by showing that a sermanent principle of unity resides in Rome; this is the 
opinion of A. D’ALEs, of. cit., p. 388-395. 6) Exorta est, in the past tense, 
does not exclude a present action, but unites the past to the present, meaning 


that 2 all times all the Churches have turned to Rome for guidance. See 
A. DALES, zbid., p. 124. 
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power shared equally by all the bishops as a whole, and 
individually (2 solidum)*. But it is expressed in several 
_ other letters, particularly letter 50 addressed to Cornelius on 
the subject of the schism, and in all those that are concerned 
with the baptismal controversy. It should be remarked, 
however, that this autonomy is far from being regarded as 
absolute, without limits or control. “The control belongs to 
all the bishops as a body ; the body of bishops legislates with 
full powers in order to restrain all recalcitrants to the terri- 
torial limits of their jurisdiction” 2. The bishop always 
depends on the episcopal college, whose decisions he must 
accept on pain of excommunicating himself. Cyprian 
counts on the goodwill of the pastors and the grace of the 
_Holy Ghost to preserve unity of opinion. It is not clear 
' whether Cyprian regarded this episcopal autonomy as being 
limited only to disciplinary questions, or whether he thought 
of it as being also extended to doctrinal matters. 


3. Conelusion 3. What can we infer from all this? 


a) It cannot be said with Benson, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, that Saint Cyprian is a believer in the absolute indepen- 
dence of each bishop 4. 


6) Neither can it be asserted with A. Sabatier 5 that Saint 
Cyprian, by his insistency on the unity of the episcopal body, 
has himself planted in this system “the seeds of a ew evo- 
lution, by virtue of which this head of the episcopate, this 
bishop of bishops, against whom he endeavours to defend 
himself, will spring from the body of bishops.” Such seeds 
existed long before Cyprian, and he himself definitely reco- 
gnised the fact, both by his mention of the privileges of the 
Apostolic See, and by his perpetual recourse to that same 
See. 

¢) It would appear difficult, however, to admit that Cyprian 
has fully understood all that the privileges of Peter 
imply. It is permissible to hold that he separated himself 
from the Pope only on a question of discipline, but it cannot 
be held that with him there was “a divorce between theory 


* Episcopatus unus est, cujus a singulis in solidum pars tenetur. De Unit., 
5. 2. L., 4,501. See A. D'ALES, of. c2?., p. 131-132, 

2 [bid., 214 sq. 

3 A. DALES, of. cit., p. 211-223. 

4W. BENSON, Cyfrian, his life, his times, his work. London 1897. 

5 Les religions d’autorité et lareligion de Vesprit, Paris, 1904. See p. 177-179. 
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and practice, imputable to the will alone.” As A. d’Alés 
says, “With such a man, the breakdown took place in the 
sphere of theory; he is inconsistent in practice, precisely 
because his intelligence has erred”. Cyprian was unable to 
deduce all the consequences of the principle he had laid down; 
that is the simplest solution. These shortcomings must be 
laid to the charge of his late conversion and his rapid Chris- 
tian formation. He did not grasp all that the privileges of 
Peter’s successor implied with regard to rights for the Pope 
and duties for the bishops. He had no desire to separate 
himself from the former, but he counted on the collective 
action of the episcopate to enligthen and assist him. Mean- 
while he showed himself stubborn, struggled and resisted, at 
the risk of causing an open conflict. He himself did not 
escape scot free, and this in itself reveals the incoherence of 
his principles, 


ad) By the reaction he provoked (at the end of the third 
century all Africa had accepted the Roman usage) not less 
than by his doctrine, Saint Cyprian contributed to the clari- 
fication of certain consequences of the principle of the 
Roman primacy, which he himself had presented as the basis 
of Catholic unity, not only in the order of faith, but also in 
that of hierarchy and government. His partial error must 
not occlude all that he did for the great cause of unity, 
as Saint Augustine reminded a Donastist bishop: “si sancti 
Cypriani... te delectat auctoritas... cur in eo non delectat, 
quod unitatem orbis terrae atque omnium gentium et dili- 
gendo tenuit et disputanto defendit? ” 2 


C). The Sacraments’. 1. As with Tertullian, the word sacramen- 
tum has many different meanings in the works of Saint Cyprian. Besi- 
des the military oath, it has the sense of a sacred thing in general (mys- 
tery, doctrine, precept), or a figure or religious symbol, or, lastly, 
a sacrament in the present theological sense. Taken in this last mea- 
ning, it is applied especially to the three sacraments of Christian initia- 
tion, baptism, confirmation and eucharist. Cyprian also speaks of the 
power of order, the distinguishing ‘mark of the sacerdotal class, and 
penance, by which sinners are reconciled. He insists on the holiness of 
Christian sarriage, while exalting virginity and celibacy, practised for 
the sake of Christ. He does not treat of extreme unction. 


¥ Of. city p. 220-223... 

* Ep. 93, n. 36; see zbid., 36-42. The unity here referred to by Saint 
Augustine is the unity of the Universal Church, zszfatem Ecclesie toto orbe 
crescentis.. Ibid., 40; P. L., 33, 339-342. 

3 A. D’ALES, La théol. de S. Cypri 
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' Two very controverted subjects in his time, concerning baptism and 
penance, should be noted. 

2. Baptism. In the baptismal controversy, Cyprian was 
led into error by a tradition of the African Churches. Theo- 
retically he defended it, on the principle that baptism is the 
property of the Church, and only those who are members of 
_ the Church have the power to use it; consequently heretics 
may lay no claim to it. Moreover, Cyprian “regarded the 
person of the minister in the light of a vessel from which grace 
is poured out on to souls.” He wrongly maintained that the 
reasons he averred were stronger than the custom which was 
opposed to them: won est autem de consuetudine prescriben- 
dum, sed ratione vincendum*, In the absence of a complete 
theological teaching on these matters, which did not then 
- exist, Stephen possessed the traditional Catholic feeling on 
the subject of baptism. This it was that kept him to the 
right path and procured his ultimate triumph 2. 


3. Penance. a) In the matter of the /apsz, Saint Cyprian 
required that repentant apostates should be submitted to 
a penance before being absolved by the Church. But this 
pardon was not refused, and there is nothing to lead us to 
suppose, that in according it, the Church of Rome, or that of 
Carthage, had in any way reformed or opposed a contrary 
discipline. . 

6) The administration of penance comprises three elements : 
I. confession made to a priest (Saint Cyprian recommends 
that it should be extended to interior and secret sins, and 
gives to it the name of exomologesis, which word had pre- 
viously been applied to satisfaction by Tertullian); 2. satzs- 
faction, by means of the penitent’s voluntary expiation; 
3. reconciliation, performed by the priest, either exteriorly 
before the Church or interiorly before God. This absolution 
which is called pax, remissto, communicatio is given by the 
laying on of hands in penztentiam, and is accorded only after 
the performance of penance *. 


D). Moral teaching. With regard to the use of the 


word “sacramentum ”, Fr. d’Alés remarks that “ szysteczsm is 
one of the most outstanding and charming features in Saint 


2 AD. 71, 33 Po Liaei By UO: 
3 A, D’ALES, of. ctt., p.» 237-242. ' é 
3A. DALES, zh7d., p. 272-302. See also Hatt de Calliste, ch. xX. 
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Cyprian’s work!”. His letters are a proof of his mystical | 
and affective turn of mind: “ They are all happily inspired 
by the harmonies of the visible and invisible world, of nature 
and of grace2”. Such mysticism is certainly the outcome of 
his moral life, and that undoubtedly is Saint Cyprian’s pro- 
per sphere. He was a moralist above all things; not so 
much a theorist as a fastor,-preoccupied with leading his 
flock to faith and the practice of the virtues. 

The foundations of this moral teaching may be found in 
a condensed form in the third book of the Zesttmonia ad 
Quirinum, which reduces all the duties of a Christian to the 
perfecting of the three theological virtues of faith, hope and 
charity; and in the De oratione dominica*, which, before 
giving a commentary of the Pater, insists on the necessity 
and the general conditions of prayer. Cyprian realises the 
power of grace in drawing the newly baptised away from the 
mediocre life of the Pagans 4. 

The particular virtue which he recommends is charity, 
which puts a stop to envy, and inclines the Christians to 
succour their more unfortunate brethren 5. He also treats of 
the holiness of virgins and draws up for them a plan of the 
perfect life®; he praises patience and exhorts his flock to 
practise this virtue when the Empire is ravaged by the 
plague 7. Before he died in the persecution, he outlined the 
theology of martyrdom, both in the letters he sent to per- 
secuted Christians, and in a little treatise which is truly an 
introduction to martyrdom 8, The firmness and solidity of 
this moral teaching reveals a great and noble character, 
deeply penetrated by the love of Christ. 


' A. D’ALES, La théologie de S. Cyprien, p. 85. 

* Ibid., 84. See also by the same author in Rev. Asc. et Myst., 1921 
p- 256-268. 

* This valuable little treatise comprises three parts: the first, ch. 1-6, treatise 
on prayer in general; the second, ch. 7-27, explains the seven petitions of the 
Pater; the third, ch. 28- 36, indicates the conditions for perfect prayer, and teaches 
the necessity of praying not only by day but also by night: ‘* Qui autem 77 Chr7- 
sto, hoc est 7 /umine, semper sumus, nec noctibus ab oratione cessemus... Nocte 
quasi in lumine ambulemus” (ch. 36). 2. Z. 4, 542-544. 

‘ - Donatum, ibid., 328. 

e zelo et livore; De opere et eleemosynis. Ibid. 

§ De habitu virginum. Phi, 342 sa bee las 

” De bono patientia ; De mortalitate. Ibid., 351 sq.; 338 sq: 

* De exhortatione martyrii. Tbid., 336 sq. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
The last writers in the West. 


I. COMMODIANUS«. 


It would seem that Commodianus wrote during the second 
half of the third century 2. A/rica is believed to have been 
his adopted. country, on account of his name, his language 
and the numerous references to Saint Cyprian that may be 
found in his works. He calls himself a mendicus Chrtstz, 
which may mean either an ascetic, or “one who begs for 
Christ”; the latter would explain the pertinacity with which 
he solicited. the alms of the faithful. He was perhaps-con- 
nected with the episcopal administration, since the title of 
gasaeus, which he gives himself, could well be applied toa 
treasurer. He was never more than a simple layman. He 
had been for a long time a member of several false religions 
before he was finally converted to Christianity. 

Two of the works of Commodianus are extant: the Jzstructiones 
adversus gentium deos, and the Carmen Apologeticum. 1. The Instru- 
ctiones are a collection of 80 pieces, all acrostics with the exception of 
two, each one composed of from 6 to 48 lines. These are contained in 
two books. The first (1-41) is written against the Pagans and the Jews; 
the second opens with a concise eschatology, and goes on witha number 
of moral and disciplinary counsels addressed to various classes of 
Christians. 2. The Carmen Apologeticum 3 contains 1060 lines and is 


‘an exposition of the Christian religion. It treats successively, and 


sometimes erroneously, especially as regards the Trinity: 2) God, Christ, 
and revelation (89-578); 4) the necessity of faith for salvation (579-790) ; 
¢) the last days (790-1060). On the last subject Commodianus has made 


1 Editions: P. Z., 5, 201-262 (only the Zzstriuctiones). Corpus of Vienna, 
1887 (Ed. B. DomBart). Studies: J. DuREL, Commodien, Paris, 1912; Les 
Instructions de Commodien, Paris, 1912 (translation and commentary). See 
P. MoncEAUX, Hist. litt. Afr. chr., 111, p. 451-489. P. DE LABRIOLLE, 2st. 
litt. lat. chr., p. 204-251. FREPPEL, Commodien, Arnobe, Lactance, Paris, 1893. 

2 The critics hold extremely divergent opinions on this point; some fix his 
period in the middle of the 3rd cent. (Ebert, Boissier), at the beginning of the 
fourth (Kraus), between 280 and 350 (Hamack), in the second half of the 4th 
cent. (Maas), and even between 458 and 466 (Brewer). P. DE LABRIOLLE says 
250-313. | Bardenhewer prefers the years 251-258, during the episcopate of 
S. Cyprian. This is also the opinion of J. Tixeront and A. DALES, etc. See 
A. D’ALkSs, Commodien et son temps, in Rech. Sc. Rel., 1911, p. 480-520, 599- 
616. 

8]. B. PITRA, Spzcelegdum Solesmense, 1, 21 sq. 
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the most complete description which ever sprang from the imagination 
of the millenarianists: the ministry of Elias, return of Nero, the Anti- 
christ and his persecution, his defeat by an Eastern king who persecuted 
the Jews, and who for them is the Antichrist; the entrance of the saints 
into Sion, the final catastrophe, m//enium, and finally paradise; he 
describes all that with the enthusiasm of one of the elect and the preci- 
sion of an eye-witness *. 

From amoral point of view, Commodianus was generous 
and unselfish, but of an independent character, and so out- 
spoken that at times he was really rude; when writing of the 
Pagans and the Jews he does not stint his use of séz/tus, 
beast, and similar epithets; even the Christians do not escape, 
for he regards them as only too ready to avoid the severity 
of Christ’s law. From an intellectual point of view, he 
was but poorly educated and in no wise a philosopher. 
Neither had he any literary pretensions. Having come from 
the people, he wrote for the people. As P. Monceaux 
remarks, his works contain as fine a collection of solecisms as 
was ever dreamt of by the worst latinist. His prosody is 
even more faulty than his grammar; there are only 37 verses 
which scan correctly in the whole of the “ Instructiones ”, and 
in the “Carmen” no more than 26. His language is lively 
and metaphorical, but he lacks “ all artistic perception: apart 
from a few happy expressions the whole work is flat, dry and 
unskilful” 2. His doctrinal authority is extremely insigni- 
ficant. 


Il. ARNOBIUS THE ELDER 3. 


Arnobius the Elder (so called that he may be distinguished 
from a similarly named Roman monk, a contemporary of 
Saint Leo) was for a long time a rhetorician in Africa, at 
Sicca in Numidia, where he had Lactantius as a pupil. His 
only Christian work, the Adversus Nationes, consists of an 
apology, composed for the most part at the time of his 
conversion. Arnobius had been a Pagan, convinced to the 
point of superstition, and his love of the gods was so strong 
that it moved him to combat the Christians. About the 
year 295, however, he suddenly asked to become a cate- 


+P. MONCEAUX, of. cit., p. 479. P. DE LABRIOLLE, of. cit., p. 239-242. 

*P. DE LABRIOLLE, of. cét., p. 243. 

* Editions: P. Z., 5, 718-1288. Corpus of Vienna, 1875 (ed. Retfferscheid). 
Studies: P. Moncravux, Hist. litt. Afr. chr., 111, Paris, 1905, p- 241-286. 
P. DE LABRIOLLE, Hist itt, lat. ch., p. 252-267. F. GABARROU, Arnobe, son 
@uvre, Paris, 1921; Le latin a’ Arnobe, Paris, 1921. 
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chumen. The Bishop of Sicca in Numidia was naturally 
surprised at such an unforeseen change, and imposed on the 
candidate a public avowal of his sincerity. Arnobius 
decided that nothing could serve this purpose better than a 
written refutation of the calumnies to which the Christians 
were subjected, especially with regard to the plagues which 
were then overrunning the Empire. After the appearance 
of the first two books on this subject, the bishop allowed him 
to be baptised. But the author, having begun so well, made 
up his mind to do still better. He opened a vigorous attack 
on Paganism itself in five other books which he added to the 
“ Adversus Nationes”. The date of his death is unknown. 
Saint Jerome appears to think that it was in 327. 

Arnobius, in his criticism of Paganism, made great play with zrony, 
an arm which the Apologists have often used against their adversaries. 
He was a Voltaire on the side of the angels, having the same richness 
of language, but less subtle, more verbose and pompous. From this 
point of view his erudition is profound, and extremely valuable for the 
study of history or archaeology. As regards Christianity, however, his 
work has but little interest. He had no more than a superficial and 
often inexact knowledge of his religion. He was unacquainted with the 
Scriptures, or nearly so; often enough his religion seems to be little 
more than a vague spirituality. The authors conversion probably came 
too late to achieve a complete reversal of a mentality which had run for 
so long in other grooves. There is no need of insisting on his theolo- 
gical shortcomings; he represents Christian tradition only in a very 
imperfect measure. He is too much of a philosopher, even although he 
sometimes scoffs at the value of reason. 


Ill. LACTANTIUS*. 


Lucius Caecilius Firmianus, or Lacfantius, was a man of 
but mediocre talents, in spite of his literary qualities which 


_ have rightly earned him the title of the Christian Cicero. 


Born in Africa about 250, he attended the lessons of Arno- 
bius at Cirta. He quotes the latter in none of his works, 
He also took up the teaching of rhetoric, not without some 
success, since in the year 292 he was called to teach at Nico- 


_ media, which had been an imperial town since Diocletian. 


But as his Latin lectures attracted very few young men in 


1 Editions: P. Z., 6-7. Corpus of Vienna, 1890-1897 (Ed. BRANDT and 
LauspMANN). Studies: R. Picuon, Lactance, Paris, 1901. J. TIXERONT, 


| Hist. Dogm., i. p. 336 et passim. P. BATIFFOL, La paix const. et le cath., 
 p. 224 etsq. P. Monceaux, Hist. litt. Afr. chr., 11, p. 287-359. P. DE La- 
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BRIOLLE, Ast. Mitt. lat. chr., p. 252-253, 268-295. 
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this Greek town, he occupied his leisure time in writing. 
After his conversion about 300, he retained his title of 
rhetorician and continued to live in Nicomedia during the 
first years of the persecution which began in 303. After 
Diocletian’s abdication in 305 or 306, he had to take flight. 
Although never in the hands of the torturers, he suffered 
greatly from poverty and at times was quite destitute. He 
probably returned to Nicomedia after the publication of the 
edict of tolerance of Galerius (311). His last years were 
passed at the Court of Constantine, where, in 317, he was 
employed as tutor to the Emperor's son, Crispus. It would 
seem that he died at Trier, but the date of his death is 
unknown. 


A great number of his works which are now no longer extant are cited ~ 
by Saint Jerome. According to Pope Damasus, many of them were 
extremely long and tiresome. Those now extant, dating from after his 
conversion, are not without interest; they are all written with an apolo- 
getical purpose, and one of them, the De mortibus persecutorum, is also 
historical. 


The first Christian work composed by Lactantius was probably the 
De opificio Dei? (302-305); therein he refutes the Epicurians who are 
too inclined to regard man as a creature unworthy of God: if anything 
is lacking in man, his reason makes up for it (gue desunt ratio repen- 
dit 4) ; moreover, his physical organs are perfectly adapted to their end, 
and his spiritual soul was created by God alone. 

The chief apologetical work of Lactantius is to be found 
in the Divine institutiones + (304-315), the very title of 
which is a sufficient indication of the author’s methods. He 
held that the most useful apology did not consist in the 
refutation of calumny and philosophical systems opposed to - 
Christianity, but in a straightforward exposition of the truth. 
His work was meant for the well educated; hence the elegant 
and careful style of his writing. The whole work consists of 
seven books, of which the first ¢hree are a sort of religious 
catechism. I. There is only one God; polytheism is absurd. 
II, Religion is necessary, and Paganism is not the true 
religion, II, Philosophy is not a substitute for religion. In 
the four following books Lactantius exposes Christian doc- 
trine: in the IVth, dogma, and the truths which must be 
believed (God, Christ, miracles, the Incarnation, the heresies, 


' De viris tll., 80; Ep. 84 and 35. 
*P.L., 7, 9-78. 

3 De opif., Il, 5. 
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the Church); in the Vth and VIth, moral teaching, and justice 
in particular ; and in the VIIth, the lastends. As may be seen, 
the “ Institutiones”” form an elementary summary of Chris- 
tian teaching. It was further abridged by Lactantius him- 
self in a later edition, the Epztome *, which is still extant. 
Its authenticity is admitted by nearly all the critics. 


Voltaire pointed out and scoffed ad the grave critical shortcomings in 
this writing. The belief of Lactantius in the Sibylline Oracles must be 
put down to credulity, as well as the matter of fact way in which he 
describes all the phases of an imaginative eschatology; he was quite 
openly a millenarianist. His theology was very ordinary. It is to his 
credit that, although he himself was a poor philosopher, he had con- 
fidence in philosophy. What is really new in his writings is his deep 
sense of the “moral efficacy of Christianity, and all that it has meant 
for the renewal of the human soul ”*. 

The De zra Dei3 and the De mortibus persecutorum 4, so different as 
regards the subject, resemble each other in certain ways. The De ira 
Dei was written for the purpose of refuting an objection which the Epi- 
curians and the Stoics had made against Holy Scripture: God is impas- 
sible; He cannot be moved to anger. Arnobius, unable to solve this 
problem, had acquiesced toit. Lactantius answered it, not froma philo- 
sophical but from a juridical point of view: God is the master; He 
rewards the good, and punishes the evil; His anger is the act by which 
He punishes the sinner. 


The De mortibus persecutorum forms the complement 
of this teaching and shows God as the avenger of crime, even 
in this life. This apologetical work is based on facts, for, 
as P. Monceaux observes, it is also historically exact, and 
especially as regards the contemporary events which take up 
the greater part of the book (ch. 7-52). In the first six 
chapters the author exposes the retribution which befell the 
first persecutors (Nero and Domitian in the first century; 
Decius, Valerianus Aulerian in the third). The remainder 
of the work treats of events since the time of Diocletian. It 
dwells on the miserable fate of the tyrants: Severus opens 
his veins (26); Maximinus hangs himself (30); Galerius is 
devoured by worms (35); Diocletian dies in the utmost desti- 
tution (43); Maximinus Daia poisons himself (49). It has 
been pointed out that this part of the work is more animated, 
more dramatic and more interesting than the rest. In spite 


1P, L., 6, 10r7-1094. Addressed Ad Pentadium fratrem. It consists of 
73 chaps. J c 
2 P, DE LABRIOLLE, of. cz¢., p. 279. 


3 P. L., 7; 79-148. 
OP; L., 7, 1894276. 
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of his normal temperament and turn of mind, the author was 
carried away by his subject. 


Lactantius is not a profound and original thinker. But he at least 
realises that the early philosophers possessed a number of universally 
exact and useful ideas, and that it is possible to correct and complete 
their views by Christian teaching. In the J/mstitutiones therefore, 
he endeavoured “to put in evidence the rational aspect of Christianity, 
and insist on her agreement with the best philosophical thinking of all 
previous ages*”. He preferred to adopt this method rather than study 
dogma in the light of philosophy; he was more of an apologist than 
a theologian. As for the form, Lactantius always remained a rhetori- 
cian, who regarded the great writers of antiquity as oracles, and gave 
more importance to the classical form of expression, modelled on that of 
the Masters, than to originality of thought and vigour of style. Never- 
theless, his works were composed with great perfection, and the purity 
of his language has won him many admirers since the Renaissance. 


IV. SAINT RETICIUS OF AUTUN. 


Saint Reticius, Bishop of Autun at the end of the third and at the 
beginning of the fourth century, seems to have been one of the most 
influential persons in Gaul in the time of Constantine. Saint Augustine, 
who calls him Homo Dei, infers his great authority from the part he took 
in the Council held at Rome under Pope Melchiades in 313 in which 
Donatism was condemned*. He also assisted at the Council of Arles 
(314), which renewed the Roman condemnation. Saint Augustine 
(oc. cit.) quotes one of his expressions on original sin. According to 
Saint Jerome °, it would appear to have been taken from the voluminous 
treatise Contra Novatianum, now no longer extant. Neither does any- 
thing remain of a Commentary on the Canticle, also mentioned by Saint 
Jerome (zéid.) who regarded the work as very ordinary. 


V. SAINT VICTORINUS OF PETTAU 4, 


Saint Jerome § tells us that the earliest Latin exegetist was his Illyrian 
compatriot, Victorinus, Bishop of Pettau on the Drave in Styria 
(Austria). He spoke Greek better than Latin, and this is revealed by his 
exegetical work. He commented three books of the Pentateuch 
(Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus), three prophets (Isaias, Ezechiel, Habacuc), 
Ecclesiastes and the Canticle of Canticles; in the New Testament, Saint 
Matthew and the Apocalypse, Saint Jerome, although naturally favou- 
rable to him, did not try to cover up his shortcomings ® Victorinus was - 


tJ. Tixeront, Hist. Dogm., 1, p. 346. 

* Contra Jul.,1, 7. Opus Imperf. c. Jul., 1, 55. 

3 De viris ill., 82. : 

* Editions: P. Z., 5, 301-344. Corpus of Vienna, 1916 (Ed. HAUSSLEITER). 
Study: P. pe LaBRIOLLE, of. cit., p. 295-300. 

5 De viris ill., 74. 

5 £d., 70. 
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frankly a millenarianist ; this can be seen from the only extant fragment 
of up works, the end of the Commentary on the Apocalypse, discovered 
in 1895. 

We are also informed by Saint Jerome that besides his exegetical 
works Victorinus had also composed a treatise Against all the Heresies, 
no longer extant. Harnack believed he had discovered it in the shape 
of the Libellus adversus omnes hereses, which is to be found (without 
justification) among Tertullian’s works. This attribution is based on 
uncertain grounds; Harnarck himself admits that it would be better to 
place this work about the year 220, shortly after the composition of the 
Syntagma of Hippolytus, with which it has much in common. 

A ninth century manuscript (cod. Lambeth, edit. Cave, 1688) ascribes 
to Victorinus the treatise entitled De Fabrica Mundi‘. There is no 
serious objection to this attribution, which is confirmed by the matter 
and the style. The author therein comments the beginning of Genesis 
and lays stress on its moral and religious teaching. It is the only extant 
_work of Victorinus. Dom Morin’s attribution to Victorinus of the 
Fragment of Muratoré is no more than a pure hypothesis, which as yet 
has never been definitely proven. The majority of critics still regard this 
famous scriptural canon as having been composed about the year 200. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The last Oriental writers 
of the IIIrd century. 


I. SAINT DIONYSIUS OF ALEXANDRIA 2. 


A). Life and works. Saint Dionysius of Alexandria, 
called the “ Great” from the fourth century and also perhaps 
by his contemporaries, appears to have been, like Saint 
Cyprian, a man of action. He was born about 190-200 of 
Pagan parents, and converted after much study and deep 
reflection. He was one of Origen’s pupils and was placed 
at the head of the Didascalia when /eraclas succeeded 
Demetrius about 232. There he remained until he also was 
called to the See of Alexandria in 248-249. It is possible 
that he continued to teach after his elevation to the episco- 


* Fragment, P. G., 5, 301-316. 
2 Editions: P. G., 10 (ed. Galland). C. L. FELton, Zhe letters and other 


remains of Dionysius of Alexandria, Cambridge, 1904. Studies: J. BuREL, 
Denys a” Alexanavie, Paris, 1910. J. TIXERONT, Hist. Dogm., 3, (1st edit.), 
Pp. 404-413; (9th edit.), p. 476 and 484 sq. C. VERSCHAFFEL, Denys ad’ Ale- 
xandrie (saint) in Dict. théol.,col. 425-427. J. LEBRETON, see below, p. 278, n. I. 
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pate. Only the title or a few fragments of the works he 
composed at this time are extant: 1. On Nature*, a refuta- 
tion of Epicurian materialism based on the atomism of 
Democritus, and a demonstration of the doctrine of Creation; 
2, On Temptation; concerning exterior trials and persecu- 
tion; 3. Commentaries on Ecclestastes (preserved in a great 
measure in a “ Catena” 2 and on Saint Luke 3. 


The fifteen or sixteen years of the episcopate of Saint Dionysius 
(248 or 249 to 264 or 265) were filled with bitter trials, and he was con- 
cerned in all the great controversies of his time. He escaped the per- 
secution of Decius by taking flight. On his return he was obliged to 
refute mz/lenarianism, which had been propagated in Egypt by Nepos, 
an adversary of Origen, and all forms of allegorism ; this refutation is 
contained in his work Oz the Promises + (253-257) in which he also gives 
a mystical interpretation of the Apocalypse (which, however, he does not 
attribute to Saint John). Saint Dionysius also took part in the question 
of the lapsi and Novatian’s schism, by the intermediary of his Zfzsd/es 5; 
he recommended that the sinners be treated with the greatest forbea- 
rance, and exhorted Novatian to submit to the legitimate Pope. Later, 
at the time of the dafiismal controversy, he again sent counsels of peace 
and moderation to both parties, but it would not seem that he fully 
realised the great dogmatical importance of the issue. Every year he 
sent to all the Egyptian Churches a festal letter (émistoAat Eootactixat 
dealing with the celebration of Easter, the preliminary fast, etc. That 
of the year 251 contained a pascal cycle for seven years. Another letter 
to the Bishop of Pentapolis, Basilides, dealing with the length of Lent 
and the physical conditions required for communion, has become one ot 
the canonical epistles which form the sources of Easter Church Law: it 
contains four canons. 


During the persecution of Valerian, Dionysius was exiled 
to Libya and later to Mareotis. He did not return to 
Alexandria before March 262. His opposition to Sabel- 
lianism begins at this period. This heresy, although con- 
demned by Callistus, had continued to spread in the East 
and had taken on its final form, evolving from fatripas- 
stanism to modalism properly so called. Dionysius warned 
the Egyptian communities against this error® But various 
expressions which he uses in two letters to the bishops of 
the Pentapolis seem to show that he admitted a substantial 
distinction between the Divine Persons and a real subordina- 


1 P. G., 10, 1249-1270. 

2 P. G., 10, 1577-1588. 

8 P. G., 10, 1589-1602. 

* P. G., 10, 1237-1250. 

*15 letters. . P. G., 10, 1271-1344. 

* Of the books Adversus Sabellium, only the fragment quoted by Eusebius is 
extant. Prep. Evang., Vil, 19. See P. G., 10, 1269-1272. 
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tion of one to the other. He was denounced to the Pope, 
Saint Dionysius (259-268), who, after a Roman Council had 
been held (262), asked him for an explanation. He imme- 
diately furnished this in a letter, and then ina long work in 
four books, entitled Refutation and Apology ("Ehsyyos xa 
‘Axohoyta) *. His declarations seem to have satisfied the 
- Pope. If he was ever in fault, he quickly repaired his error. 

These difficulties never impaired the esteem in which he 
was held in Egypt and throughout the East. On his return 
from exile about 262, he was faced with a great deal of 
misery and desolation in his diocese, resulting from the civil 
war and the accompanying evils of famine and pestilence. 
He was unable to assist at the Council held at Antioch in 
264 to deal with Paul of Samosata, but he sent a letter 
against the reformer. Shortly afterwards he died. His exile 
earned for him the title of martyr in the Eastern Church. 
His strong character, his brilliant intelligence, as well as the 
great influence he exercised, have rightly entitled him to be 
called Great. He was aman of government anda man of 
doctrine, in spite of certain very real defects in his theology. 


B). Doctrine. The criticisms which are levelled at the 
Trinitarian teaching of Dionysius chiefly concern the Son, 
whose efernity, and consubstantiality with the Father he 
appeared to deny. It is averred that he separated the Son ' 
from the Father to such an extent that he made Him no 
more than a creature adopted by God. He had in fact made 
use of expressions which at a later date were employed by 
the Arians: “there was a time when God was not the Father, 
and when the Son was not: jy mote éte ox 7v”. Moreover 
by his attribution of the title of hypostasis to each of the 
Divine Persons, whose reality was denied by the Sabellians, 
he left the impression that he taught a true ¢7thessm. To 
this accusation, already made against Hippolytus, may be 
reduced all the charges against Dionysius ?. 

Saint Dionysius of Rome, after having rejected modalism, 
severely condemned the imprudent theories wich divided the 
Godhead and made a creature of the Son. In so doing he 


‘ Only the fragments quoted by Saint Athanasius are extant in his treatise De 
sententia Dionysit. See P. L., 5, 117-128. 

2J. TixERontT, H7s/. Dogm., 1 (gth ed.), p. 485-486. J. LEBRETON, Le 
désaccord de la foi populaire et de la théologie savante dans V Eglise du I1L* siecle, 
in Rev. Hist. Eccl., 1924, p. 6-11. 
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was not speaking as an argumentative theologian but as head 
of the Church, making an authoritative appeal to Tradition. 
He put his trust in the early formulas of the faith. He acted 
the part of judge and witness of tradition, leaving his own 
personal qualities as a scholar out of the question; Saint Leo 
at Chalcedon would not have done otherwise. 

His very opportune intervention led Sazut Dionysius of 
Alexandria to eorrect or give a more precise meaning to 
his dangerously ambigious expressions. This he did as 
a theologian and philosopher, drawing largely on Origen: 
1. the Son is eternal, since light cannot be without splendour ; 
2. He is consubstantial with the Father, but Dionysius 
avoided the expression 6z00Uet0¢, which is not to be found in 
the Scriptures; 3. the Persons must not be separated, and he 
teaches the “ Trinity in Unity and the Unity in Trinity;” 4. 
he declares that he never thought of the Son as a creature 
since the word zo:qta¢ as applied to the Father with regard 
to the Son, can bear quite another sense to that of crea/or 2. 
It may be asked whether the Bishop of Alexandria had real- 
ly erred and whether his apology was in the nature of 
a recantation. Saint Athanasius, who is the only channel 
through which we know what remains of the writing, is incli- 
ned to be indulgent. Saint Basil is more severe. This 
serious controversy shows how imperfect was Trinitarian 
speculation on the Trinity before the Council of Nicaea. 
Origen’s teaching was not always the best guide. 


Il. THE LAST OF THE ALEXANDRIAN 
AUTHORS OF THE IlIrd CENTURY. 


A). The successors of Saint Dionysius at the Didascalia were ?: 

1. Theognostus * directed the school froom 264 to 280, and composed 
a kind of dogmatical summa, entitled the Zssays (Hypotyposes) in seven 
books; this was based on Origen and imbued with his ideas. 


2. Pierius* was a famous teacher under Bishop Theonas (282-300) 
and head of the catechetical school. He deserved his title of Origen 
the Younger. His writings seem to have consisted of collections of 


* See J. LEBRETON, zd7d., p. 9. 

2J. TIXERONT, of. cit., p. 487-488. 

3 OQ. BARDENHEWER, Geschichte, 11, 158-219. J. TIXERONT, Hist. Dogm., 1, 
(ist ed.), p. 413-419. L. B. RapForp, Three teachers of Alexandria, Theo- 
gnostus, Pierius and Peter, Cambridge, 1908. 

* P. G., 10, 239-240; and Theol. Quartalschrift, 1902. 

5 P. G., 10, 241-246; Texte u. Unters., V, 2 (1888). 
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sermons; only a number of the titles and fragments are extant. His 
sermon on the Mother of God at such an early period is worth mention. 


3. Saint Peter of Alexandria‘, bishop of that town from 300 and 
martyred in 311, abandoned the path trodden by his predecessors and 
took up a firm stand against Origen, whom he controverted especially 
in two writings, of which there remain only afew fragments: a refutation 
of the thesis on the pre-existence of souls, and a treatise On the Resur- 
rection. The Canonical Epistle (14 canons) preserved in the collections 
of Eastern Church Law, is a fragment of the lost treatise on Penance 
(306) which was probably no more than a festal letter. His works On 
the Godhead and On the Coming of Christ are entirely lost. 


B). A number of other Alexandrian or Egyptian writers, not mem- 
bers of the Didascalia, are worthy of mention. 

1. A few letters of Amdbrose*, a friend and disciple of Origen and 
also of his adversary, Demetrius, are extant. 

2, Anatolius3, native of Alexandria, Bishop of Laodicea in Syria 
about 268, was the author of various works Ox the Pasch, on theology 
and mathematics. 

3. Phileas*, Bishop of Thmuis in Lower Egypt, who died a martyr 
in 306, left a number of letters. 

4. esychius revised the Septuagint and the Gospels, and was seve- 
rely criticised by Saint Jerome. 

Fiteracas is the first Christian author to have written in the 
Coptic tongue. He was the head of a large community of religious of 
both sexes at Leontopolis in the Delta. He composed a Hexaemeron 
and a number of new psalms. His exaggerated allegorism caused him 
to fall into a few errors 5. 

6. Nepos, Bishop of Arsinoe, was millenarianist and wrote against 
the allegorists. He was refuted by Dionysius of Alexandria. 

7. Ammonius may have been the author of asynopsis of the Gospels 
and a “ Harmony between Moses and Jesus”. (It is probable that 
there were several authors bearing the name). 

8. A certain Tryphon left several exegetical works mentioned by 
Saint Jerome °. 


II. SYRIAN AUTHORS. 
A). In Palestine. 


1. Julius Africanus’ (SEXTUS JULIUS AFRICANUS) was not born in 
Africa, in spite of the indication given by his name. A fragment of the 


1 P. G., 18, 467-522; and PiTRA, Analecta Sacra, 1V, 189-193, 426-429. 

2 Higron, De Viris, 56. See S. SALAVILLE in Dict. Hist., col. 1086-1090. 

* P. G., 10, 209-236. 

* P. G., 10, 1561-1568. 

EPIPH., ve 67. 

 Viris Lil., 57. 

Stent as in P. G., 10, (Incomplete). See F. AMANN, /zles 

Africain, in Dict. théol., col. 1921-1925. 
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“ Embroideries ” discovered in a papyrus of Oxyrynchus would: seem to 
show that he was a native of Jerusalem. As an officer in the army of 
Septimius Severus he campaigned in Osrhoene (195), where he became 
acquainted with the King of Edessa. Later, after having travelled 
a great deal, he settled down at Emmaus-Nikopolis, where he occupied 
an important situation. He was not a priest, and mixed a certain 
amount of superstition with his Christian belief. He was one of 
Origen’s correspondents, and one of his letters * (extant) to the latter 
denies the authenticity and the canonicity of the story of Suzanna. 
Origen replied about 240 and proved to him that on the contrary 
all the deutero-canonical passages in Daniel are authentic. Ano- 
ther of his letters, a part of which is extant, deals with the genealogies 
of Christ. He died between 240-250. His chief works are the 
“ Embroideries” and the “ Chronicle”. 

The “ Embroideries?” (Kestol) is a kind of encyclopedia of the 
sciences, war, medicine, agriculture, magic, etc. This work is purely 
secular in nature, although Julius was a Christian when he composed it in 
the time of Septimius Severus. 

The “Chronicle;”, of which only fragments are extant, is more 
important. It is a kind of universal history, the first ever to be written 
by a Christian. It was largely used by Eusebius, and was the source of 
all later Byzantine writing of history. The purpose of the work was to 
show the chronographical anteriority of the Christian religion over the 
Pagan fables. After a theoretical introduction, the author, taking the 
Bible as a base, draws up a chronological list of sacred and profane 
historical facts since the beginning of the world. According to his cal- 
culations, Christ was born in the year 5,500 after the Creation, and the 
world was to come to an end in 6,000. Julius finishes his history in the 
year 5,721, the 22Ist of our era, the third year of Elagabal. 


oe J 


2. Saint Pamphilus * was one of Origen’s most fervent admirers. 
He was born at Beryta and studied at Alexandria under Pierius, and 
then lived at Caesarea in Palestine. It was here that he opened a theo- 
logical school, after his ordination to the priesthood; he augmented the 
fine library which Origen had founded, and had numerous copies of the 
Bible made from the Hexapla. He revised and corrected these himself. 

Thrown into prison under Maximinus, he occupied his time in com- 
posing an Afology for Origen in five books, to which Eusebius, his 
collaborator, added a sixth’. This work, which was dedicated to the 
Christians condemned to the mines, defended Origen’s theology against 
the many attacks to which it was beginning to be subjected. Only the 
first book is extant, in the faulty Latin translation of Rufinus. 

Pamphilus died a martyr in 309. According to Eusebius, his friend, 


collaborator and biographer, he was an eminent priest, adorned with all 
the virtues. 


UP..Gis TI) qrrgs, 

? P. G., 10, 45-46. 

3 P. G., 10, 63-94. 

‘P. G., 17, 541-616. (Apology for Origen, translated by Rufinus). 

5 Saint Jerome attributed the whole of this work to Eusebius, but the latter 


clearly states that it was written in collaboration with Pamphilus. ist. Ecel., 
VI, 335 4- 
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B). At Antioch. 


I, Malchion’, sometime professor of rhetoric, became a priest and 
head of a “ Greek” or philosophical school at Antioch?. He is best 
known for the part that he took in the Council held in 268 against Paul 
of Samosata. He it was who caused the bishop to fix the precise 
expression of his doctrine, thus determining his condemnation. Saint 
Jerome says that it was he who wrote the circular letter by which the 
Council made the affair known to the whole Church, and of which an 
extract is quoted by Eusebius. The principles which characterised 
Malchion’s teaching are unknown. It is possible that he was concerned 
in the founding of the School of Antioch, a rival to that of Alexandria, 
although the former is usually connected with the name of Lucian. 

2. Saint Lucian of Samosata4, his native country, or of 
Antioch where he was a priest, was a close partisan of Paul 
of Samosata. After the latter's condemnation, he remained, 
together with priest Dorotheus, at the head of a group of 
schismatics, excommunicated by Paul’s three successors, 
Domnus, Timeus and Cyril. Finally, however, he made his 
submission to the latter and was received into the Church 
where he remained peacefully until his death. He was 
martyred in 312, at Nicomedia under Maximinus Daia, and 
thus deserved to be venerated as a saint. 

About the year 260, Lucian founded the famous School of 
Antioch. Taking Origen for his model, he gave himself to 
the study of the Bible. He also made a recension of the 
Septuagint, which, like the versions of Origen and Hesychius, 
became so popular that it was given the name of common 
rescension (xan). Unlike Origen, however, he seems to have 
had an exegetical rather then an apologetical purpose. His 
exegetical method was sensibly different from that of Origen, 
especially with regard to the importance he gave to the 
literal sense. The excesses of Origenist allegorism justified 
this attitude, and the Aréstotelzan philosophy which Lucian 
preferred to Platonism, so dear to the Alexandrians, also 
inclined him to this method. It was perhaps more worldly 


t P. G., 10, 249-260. 

2 Eusesius, Hest. Eccl., Vil, 29-30. 

3 De Viris cll., 71. ; : 

4 Rout, Relig. sacre, 1V, 1-17. For Saint Lucian, see O. BARDENHEWER, 
Geschichte..., U1, 235-241. F. Prat, in Dict. Bzb/., col. 403-407. L. Pirot, 
Leuvre extgétigue de Théodore de Mopsueste, Rome, 1913, p. 14-23. G. Barby, 
Le symbole de Lucien ad’ Antioche et la formule du Synode‘‘ In Encenits” (341), 
in Rech. Sc. Rel., 1912, p. 139-155, 230-244. P. BATIFFOL, La passion de saint 
Lucien ad’ Antioche, in the ‘* Compte rendu” of the Congrés.sctent, intern. cathol., 


Paris, 1891, p. 181-186. 
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than Origen’s, but it might also have been much safer. 
Unfortunately, he lacked two of those profound forces 
which always guided the best of the Alexandrian teachers: 
that mystical e/a, so needful in the development of a 
Christian and theological sense 1, and docz/ity to the voice of 
tradition as expressed by the magisterium of the Church. 


Dating from this moment, the subordinatian tendencies, 
which are to be found, in spite of the official teaching of the 
Church, filtering into theological speculation before the 
Council of Nicaea, began to develop more especially at 
Antioch, even in a greater degree than at Alexandria, where 
Origen’s disciples had been guilty of a number of indiscre- 
tions. Later Arzus appealed to the teaching of Lucian and 
called all the old col/uctanists to his aid. It may be asked 
whether he was justified in doing this, and whether Lucian 
is really the Father of Arianism. O. Bardenhewer 2, together 
with Duchesne and J. Tixeront, affirms that such is really 
the case. Others, such as Baronius, exonerate him entirely, 
or at least reserve their judgment 3. There is but little doubt, 
however, that during the first part of the fourth century it 
was at Antioch, and especially among Lucian’s disciples, 
that the most violent advocates of Arianism were to be 
found4. The master’s influence, and probably his specific 
teaching would seem to be responsible for this in a large 
measures. If we are to believe Sozomen®, one of the 
symbols of the synod /m Excenzis of Antioch7 is a profession 
of faith made by Lucian. This attribution is not based on 
sure grounds, It is nevertheless probable that this profession 


of faith reflects the ideas of the founder of the School of 
Antioch 8, 


IV. ASIATIC AUTHORS. 


1. Firmilian of Caesarea (d. 268) occupied a distinguis- 
hed place among the bishops of Cappadocia and all the East. 
Any works that he may have written are now lost. All that 


* See Introd., p. 28. 

2 Geschichte, 1, p. 237. 

3 See F. CAVALLERA, Le schisme a’ Antioche, Paris, 1905, p. 4-5. 

4See below, Book 11, p. 313. 

5 See Eusesrus on Lucian, Hist. Eecl., vitt, 13, 1X, 6; and saint JEROME, De 
Viris ill., 77. —° Hist. Ecel., 1, 5. 

7 See below, p. 310, 

* See G. BARDY, of. cit., p. 243. 
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is extant is one of his letters written to Saint Cyprian 
(Ep..75) dealing with the re-baptising of heretics 1. 


2. Saint Gregory Thaumaturgus?2, Bishop of Neo- 
Caesarea in Pontus, was born in that town about 213 of rich 
but Pagan parents. Having finished his studies in letters 
and law in his own country, he was about to go, together 
with his brother Athenodorus, to Beryta, in order to complete 
his law studies at the famous school of that town, when a 
providential circumstance led him to change his mind. The 
two brothers were visiting Caesarea in Palestine for reasons 
connected with their family affairs (233), when they met 
Origen and were at once attracted by the depth of his 
teaching. For the space of five years they remained at the 
_-feet of this unrivalled master. In 238 they decided to return 

home. On the eve of their departure Gregorius read Origen 
an academical address, very youthful in its enthusiasm-but 
nevertheless sincere. He thanked God for having given him 
such a master, and thanked the master for having given his 
pupils a taste for sacred science. Such is the Acyos zpo0- 
gwyntixds et¢ ‘Qoryévny *, extremely valuable on account of the 
biographical details regarding its author. On his return to 
Neo-Caesarea, Gregorius became the first bishop of his 
native town. He led the life of an apostle. Unfortunately 
our knowledge of it is extremely limited since the Lzfe 
written by Saint Gregory of Nyssa a century later, as well 
as another anonymous biography, was of a very legendary 
character. He converted the whole of his episcopal town. 
The very many miracles which are ascribed to him are a 
proof of his great influence. He assisted at the Council of 
Antioch in 264 and died about 270. 

Although his life was spent in the missionary field, he 
never lost that taste for theological speculation which he had 
acquired in his youth. This is proved by the writing known 
as the short symbol4. It is entirely Trinitarian, and has no 
reference to Christology. It owes more to metaphysics than 
to the Bible. The Trinitarian teaching is worthy of notice: 


! Found in the works of S. Cyprian. P. Z., 3, 1154-1178. : 

2 Editions: 2. G., 10, 983-1104. For other editions see each work in parti- 
cular. Studies: V. RyssEL, Gregorius Thaumaturgus, sein Leben und setne 
Schriften, Leipzig, 1880. See the authors mentioned in the following notes. 

8 P. G., 10, 1051-1104. New edit. KorrscHau, Des Gregorios T haumatur- 
20s Dankrede an Origenes, Friburg im Br., 1894. 

4 Expositio fide; P. G., 10, 983-988 (or HAHN 185). 
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the distinction of the Persons, their eguality and their eternzty 
are all clearly affirmed '. 

Gregory composed another short but important work, 
known as the Canonical Epistle?. It was occasioned by the 
troubles arising out of a barbarian invasion of the Pontus. 
The last and eleventh canon is especially instructive. It 
embodies the discipline which was applied to different classes 
of penitents in Asia Minor. Gregory mentions four of these: 
1, They are to weep outside the doors of the church; 2. /rsten 
to the explanation of the Gospel in the porch of the church 
and leave at the same time as the catechumens ; 3. prostrate 
themselves in the church in the place of the catechumens; 
4. lastly, when they are allowed to assist at the ceremonies, 
together with the faithful, they must not receive communion 
until they have been definitely reconciled. Saint Basil 
adopted a similar discipline. In Syria, Egypt and in the 
West this procedure does not seem to have been followed; 
the penitents were classed with the catechumens until their 
complete reconciliation. 


Besides the above mentioned writings the following works of Saint 
Gregory are extant: 1. A Metaphrasis or Translation of Ecclesiastes, 
to which the title of paraphrase would have been more suited since Gre- 
gory treated the sacred text with a great deal of liberty. 2. A treatise 
dedicated to Theopompus On the tmpassibility and the passibility of 
God 4, which was probably written before he became a bishop. Cast in 
a philosophical mould, it undertakes to show that although God is 
impassible in Himself, He is not disinterested in human acts ; moreover, 
this same God took on the form of man and became passible, and sho- 
wed Himself to be impassible by his triumph over death. Works no 
longer extant are: 1. Saint Gregory’s letters mentioned by Saint 
Jerome 5; 2. a dialogue with Aelianus, spoken of by Saint Basil®, in 
which the Sabellians averred they had found their teaching. Various 
apocryphal writings, bearing his name, were due to a considerable 
extent to the Apollinarists?. Most of his homilies must also be regar- 
ded as apocryphal ®. 


‘See J. Lupreton, Rev. Hist. Eccl., 1924, p. u and J. TIXERont, Azsé. 
Dogni., 1, p. 491. 

* P. G., 10, 1019-1648. See A, D’Atks, L’Edit de Calliste, p. 364 sq. 
J. Tixeront, Hist. Dogm., 1, p. 503. 

3 P. G., 10, 987-1018. 

4 Edit. P. DR LAGARDE, Analecta Syriaca, Leipzig, 1858, or Prrra, Azaile- 
cla sacra, \V, Paris, 1883. 

5 De Viris ill., 65. — *% Ep. 210, 5. 

7See O. BARDENHEWER, (Geschichte, 11, p. 283 sq. or P. Gopet, in Dict. 
théol., art. Grégoire de Néo-Césarée, col. 1846. 

§ See M. JuGin, Les homélies mariales attribuées @ saint Grégoire le Thauma- 
turge, in Analecta Bolland., 1925, p. 85-95. 
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3. Saint Methodius*, Bishop of Olympus in Lycia (Asia 
Minor), is best known for his dislike of Tertullian, on account 
of which Eusebius omitted him from his History. In conse- 
quence very little is known of his life. He was highly edu- 
cated, loved the classics, and imitated them with a rare 
talent. Most’of his works are dialogues in the manner o1 
Plato whom he took as his model. From a doctrinal point 
of view he is noteworthy for his strong attachment to tra- 
dition, which led him, long before the Arian controversies 
(for he died a martyr in 311), to take up a firm stand against 
Origenist speculation. 


His works unfortunately have greatly suffered from the 
passage of time. Many of them are lost. Others have been 
_conserved, at least in part, in Greek and in a ninth century 
Slavonian translation. They may be classed as apologetical 
or theological writings, and exegetical and moral works. 


The apologetical work, in the proper sense of the term, comprises 
several works ag2inst Porphyrium, greatly esteemed by Saint Jerome”. 
These are no longer extant. Fragments (in Greek) of the dialogue Oz 
Freewill3, a refutation of Guosticism, are extant. It was Origen, howe- 
ver, who especially attracted his attention. Socrates 4 mentions a lost 
dialogue entitled Xeon which refuted the doctrine.of creation ab eterno 
and which is probably the same as the treatise On Creatures mentioned 
by Photius’. Equally lost is the refutation of the homily on the ‘‘ Pytho- 
nissa”, in which it seems that Origen admitted the reality of the appa- 
rition of Samuel. There still remains, however, in Greek and notably 
in Slavonian, almost the entire text of the great dialogue in three books 
On the Resurrection®, entitled Aglaophon, the name of a doctor or 
Patara, in whose house the discussion took place. Aglaophon, Proclus 
and Origen deny the identity of the glorified body with the mortal body, 
while Eubulus and Memianus defend the doctrine of the Church. 

Although Methodius is opposed to Origenist allegorism, he himself 
had recourse to it ina number of exegetical fragments, extant in Slavonian, 
dealing with: a) the discrimination of foods, and the red cow mentioned 
in Leviticus (or rather Mumbers, XIX); 6) the law regarding leprosy 
(Lev. X111);¢) the leech (Prov. XXX, 15); and “the heavens which show 
forth the glory of God” (Ps. XVIII, 2). It is probable that he also com- 
posed a spiritual interpretation of the Cavdticle of Canticles, as Origen 
had done before him, but this work is no longer extant. 


1 Editions: P. G., 18, 27-408. Corpus of Berlin, 1917 (edit. N. Bon- 
WETSCH). Studies: J. TIxERONT, Hzs¢, Dogm., 1 (1st edit.), p. 420-424 ; (9th 


edit.), p. 478 et sq. N. Bonwetscu, Die Theologie des Methodius von Olympus, 
Berlin, 1903. 

2 Bp. 48, 13 and Zp. 70, 3. —* P. G., 18, 239-266. 

SOHEST, Lu6Cls 5 Wily 13. 

5 Bibl., col. 235. 

5 P. G., 18, 265-330. 
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As regards his ascetical and moral writings, a Descourse 
on Martyrdom or the martyrs, now lost, is attributed to him. 
The Slavonian version contains a short work Ox Life and 
Wisdom, consisting of an exhortation to use the things of 
this world as though they were only lent to us, and to put 
all our hope in the things to come. The best of the moral 
writings of Methodius is certainly the famous dialogue on 
virginity, entitled the Banquet?. It is modelled on Plato 
and the whole is extant in the Greek text. 

Ten virgins partake of a festival meal in the garden of 
Arete (virtue), and each in turn extols Christian virginity as 
the most excellent thing in Christian life. Arete awards the 
palm to the eighth, Thecla, who then intones a hymn of 
thanksgiving to Christ as the Bridegroom of the Church 
(in 24 verses). In spite of a certain monotony due to una- 
voidable repetition, this work is to be admired for its elevated 
sentiments and the depth of mystical feeling shown by its 
author, as well as for the many aspects of the subject which 
are dwelt upon. 

Virginity makes the soul ke to God 3, and to Christ Who 
is the king of virgins (épytmagfevos) as He is also the prince 
of priests, prophets, pastors and angels4. Virginity is a gz/¢ 
of God, of Wisdom, and of the septiform Spirit, Who alone 
can renew mankind and lead it to perfection’. Asa gvft of 
God it is the most pleasing oblation that can be made to 
Him, a sacrifice offered on a golden altar® It is a lily and 
amartyrdom?7. It represents the triumph of constancy in 
the struggle between the spirit and the flesh 8. This aspect 
is so well developed by Thecla that it brings her the victory. 
In many passages the influence of Origen’s allegorism is 
plainly to be seen. 

Methodius did not possess Origen’s genius, but he was 
certainly the foremost theologian of his time. 


* Edit. BONWETSCH, Methodius von Olympus. 

2 P. G., 18, 27-220. See C. CarEL, S. Methodii Patarenis convivium decem 
virginum, Paris, 1890. 

3 Conviv., 1, 4. 

4 Ibid., 1, 4, 5. 

5 Tbid., 111, 8. 

6 Tbid., V, 4, 8. 

" [btd., VU, 1-3. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Anonymous writings 
of the Third Century. 


I. EASTERN ANONYMOUS WRITINGS. 


A). De recta in Deum fide. In this remarkable work, 
consisting of five dialogues, a certain Adamantius takes up 
the defence of Catholic truth. First, against two Marcionites 
-who uphold their teaching of the two or three principles 
(Dial. 1 and 2), and then against a follower of Bardesanes, 
_ who, supported by the Valentinians, exposes the Gnostic 
theories on the origin of evil, and affirms both the Incarna- 
tion and the resurrection of the body to be impossible.-~ The 
Pagan Eutropius, chosen as arbiter, declares himself con- 
vinced by Adamantius and is converted. The author of this 
dialogue was undoubtedly thinking of Origen when he wrote 
“ Adamantius”. But it cannot be admitted, with Saint 
Basil and Saint Gregory 2, that Origen himself was the 
author, since the mention of Saint Methodius of Olympus in 
this work effectively rules him out. The date of the work 
must be fixed during the opening years of the fourth century, 
and it was probably composed in Syria. The author was a 
sound theologian and well acquainted with philosophy. His 
teaching is quite different from that of Origen, but there is no 
sign of any controversial intention with regard to the latter. 


B). The Didascalia Apostolorum ? (Arducxadta toy 
*AxostéAwy) purports to be the Catholic teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles and the holy Disciples of Our Saviour. It consists 
of a collection of moral and disciplinary precepts, and repre- 
sents the first known attempt at forming a Corpus of eccle- 
siastical law. It contains 25 or 27 chapters according to the 
edition. After having given a number of counsels to all 


* Editions: P. G., 11, 1793-1884. H. VAN DE SANDE BAKHUYZEN. Der 
Dialog. des Adamantius, Leipzig, 1901. Studies: O. BARDENHEWER, 
Geschichte, 11, 248-255. J. TIXERONT, Hist. Dogm.., 1 (1st ed.), p. 424-427. 

2 Philoc., XX1V, 8. 

3 Edition: F. X. Funx, Déidascalia et Constitutiones Apostolorum, Pader- 
born, 1906. Studies: F. Nau, Didascalie, in Dict. théol., col. 734-748. 
F. X. Funk, Rev. Hist. Lecl., 1902, article on the Date de la Didascalte. 
M. Viarp, Za Didascalie (thesis), Langres, 1906. 
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Christians and especially to married people (ch. 1-3), it deals 
in particular with duties of the Azerarchy, beginning with the 
bishop (4-12), who is the key-stone supporting the other 
members, and who has absolute authority in teaching, 
sacraments and temporal things; it then deals with the 
lower hierarchy (13-20), which comprises the priests, deacons, 
widows and deaconesses, and also perhaps the lector and the 
subdeacon (the latter is mentioned once). The /as¢ chapiers 
(21-27) treat of fasting (22) and various doctrinal questions: 
the resurrection of the dead, relations with the heretics and 
the connection between the Law and the Gospel. 

This work, imitated from the Didache, is really original, 
although the author drew upon various sources; but it is 
entirely destitute of literary worth. It is, however, extremely 
valuable as regards the history of ecclesiastical discipline. 
The author, who appears to have been the bishop of some 
country town in North Syria, probably wrote during the 
second part of the third century, if we can judge by his 
reference to recent persecutions and his opposition to 
rigorism, probably that of the Novatianists. 


Il. WESTERN ANONYMOUS WRITINGS. 


Only the better known writings, which have been attri- 
buted to Saint Cyprian, will be mentioned here *. 


Several of these have already been dealt with: 

1. The De spectaculis and the De bono pudicitive, which are pre- 
ferably to be ascribed to Novatian (see ch. VI, p. 253). 

2. The Ad Novatianum, written about 253; a violent refutation of 
Novatian (see ch. VI, p. 254). 


3. The De rebaptismate, a vigorous pamphlet defending the Roman 
ruling against Saint Cyprian (see ch. VII, p. 26r). 


In addition to these may be mentioned: 


1. The De aleatoribus* was attributed to Pope Victor I by 
Harnack, who considered it the oldest Latin Christian writing. In 
reality it is based on Saint Cyprian’s works. It is written in the form of 
a sermon, poor enough from a literary standpoint, but extremely eloquent 
in its condemnation of games of chance. It must be attributed to some 
bishop and even more probably to a Pope, since the author, “ having 


‘ Editions: P. Z., 4, and G. HarTeL, Corpus of Vienna. Studies: See 


O. BARDENHEWER, Geschichte, 11, 440-453. P. Gover, art. Cyprien (Saint 
in Dict. théol., col. 2464-2466. ; pipe 


* Texte u. Untersuchungen, V, 1, Leipzig, 1888. See Harnack’s arguments 


and the criticism of A. D’ALEs, in Etudes, 1905, t. 104, p. 291-317. See also — 


the critical study in the Séminaire d’ Mist. Eccl., Louvain, 1891. 
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been raised to the seat of the Vicar of Christ”, derives “his authority 
from the Apostles on whom Christ founded His Church” *, 


_2. De Pascha computus, written for Easter 243, is an attempt to 
correct the calculation of Hippolytus 2. 


3. De laude martyrii3, a feeble enough discourse, both as regards 
the matter and the style. 

The other writings attributed to Saint Cyprian are less well known, or 
else date from a later period (4th or 5th cent.). 


I. THE ACTS OF THE MARTYRS 4. 


The name of Acts of the Martyrs is given to those early 
writings which tell of the last moments of the confessors of the 
faith, They were intended to serve both as a record anda 
means of edification for the faithful. It was usual to read them 


_to the community on the martyr’s anniversary. Since these 


writings were sent from one Church to another, they soon 
took the form of collections. Before the persecution of 303, 
Eusebius had already made a very complete collection of all 
the authentic writings dealing with the martyrs of the first three 
centuries. This work is unfortunately no longer extant; only 
a few unimportant fragments remain. We still possess, how- 
ever, an account of “The martyrs of Palestine during the 
recent persecution (303-311),” composed by Eusebiuss. These 
dry official proceedings have usually come down to us preceded 
by a little introduction and terminated by a conclusion which 
give them a more human or supernatural touch. 

For a better appreciation of the documents which deal with 
the first martyrs, it is necessary to class them under three 
heads: a) The Acts properly so called (acta, gesta) are official 
documents, consisting of reports drawn up by the clerks of the 
court (zotariz). They relate the appearance of the martyrs 
before the court, their interrogation and their condemnation. 

These minutes were kept in the archives, but the Chris- 
tians could occasionally obtain.a copy by arrangement with 
the subordinate officials. 


*Chap. 1. See O. BARDENHEWER, Geschichte, 11, 447. 

2P. Monceaux, Hist. litt. Afr. chr., 1, 97-102. — 3 lbid., 102-106. 

4D. RuINART, Acta primorum martyrum sincera et selecta, Paris, 1689; sup- 
plement by Le BLant, Les Actes des martyrs, Paris, 1883. Knorr, Ausgewdhite 
Mirtyrerakten, Tiibingen, 1901; GEBHARDT, (same title), Berlin, 1902. 
H. Lecierca, Les Murtyrs, 1-111, Paris, 1902-1904; and Les Actes des Martyrs, 
in Dict. Arch. lit., 1, 1903, col. 373-446. A. Durourca, Ztude sur les Gesta 
Martyrum zomains, Paris, 1900-1907; and Actes des Martyrs, in Dict. Hist. 
Géogr., 1, 1910, col. 396-408. ‘O. BARDENHEWER, Geschich/e, 11, supplementary 
chapter, p. 611-641. — 5 See below, p. 324. 
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6) A number of descriptions of the martyrdoms have also 
been composed both by eye-witnesses and by contempora- 
ries; these are entitled passiones, martyria. They are quite 
as valuable as the public documents, particularly those which 
consist of official communications between the Churches. 


c) Lastly, we have the accounts of the martyrdoms. 
These are far more numerous than the last mentioned and 
were composed long after the events they relate. Their 
historical value depends on the sources used by their authors. 
In some cases they are of considerable worth, but for the 
most part the writer has done no more than embroider 
a traditional theme as his fancy dictated. 

Unlike the latter, the first two classes of Acts possess an 
unquestioned authority, and are really important both for 
apologetical and historical study. Truth speaks on every 
page of these documents. The judges and the martyrs 
appear as they really were; the former apply the law, often 
enough it is true against their will, but driven on nevertheless 
by their sense of duty; the latter accept their sentences with 
simple courage and die fearlessly for their faith. About 
forty of this kind of document are extant on the martyrs of 
the first centuries . Some of them are only preserved in 
later recensions, which, however, reproduce a part of the ori- 
ginal Acts. 

The chief of these official papers now extant are: 

1. The Acts of Saint Justin and his companions (ad. 163-167). 

2. The Acts of the martyrs of Scillium, Africa (17 July 180). These 


are certainly contemporary documents, and probably the official 
minutes of the proceedings. 


3. The proconsular Acts of Saint Cyprian (14 Sept. 258). 
The earliest eye-witness or contemporary accounts are: 

1. The Martyrdom of Saint Polycarp* (written in 155-157). 

2. The Acts of Saint Carpus, Papylus, Agathonice (d. 161-162). 

3. The letter of the Church of Lyons and Vienne on the Martyrs of 

177 (written in 177-178) 3. 
4. The Acts of Apollonius (d. 180-185). 
. The passion of Saints Perpetua and Felicitas (d. 7. March 203), 

the earliest and longest recension, ascribed by some to Tertullian, dates 
from about 303. The visions and the charismata mentioned in this wri- 


ting are no proof that the saints were Montanists, although the author 
shows a slight leaning to the doctrine of the Phrygians. 


* See O. BARDENHEWER, Of. cit., p. 615-641. — ? See above, p. 74. 


’ These may have been composed by SAINT IRENAEUS. See F. VERNET, 
Trénée (Saint), in Dict. théol., col. 2405. See above, p. 144. 


BOOK. II 


The eentury of the great Fathers 
of the Church 


(Second period: From 300 to 430) 


INTRODUCTION. 


I. GENERAL OUTLINE. DIVISION AND CHARACTER 
OF FOURTH CENTURY PATRISTIC LITERATURE. | 


The period which stretches from Saint Athanasius to the 
death of Saint Augustine is rightly considered the golden age 
of early ecclesiastical literature. Never before had the 
Church possessed such fertile or surch talented writers: never 
before had they produced such a spate of works of genius, 
Short as this period is, it was more especially during its 
latter years, from 361 to 430, that the greatest authors flour- 
ished, and the more brilliant works were written. 

There exist very good reasons for dividing the 130 years, 
which may be conveniently termed the fourth century, into 
two parts. They saw the inception of the great Arian and 
Pelagian controversies, which were to be followed by inter- 
minable disputes on Christology. During the first part, 
300-361, Arianism, although condemned at Nicaea, is far 
from vanquished and even seems to triumph for a time, but 
its downfall is brought about by the unremitting efforts of 
Saint Athanasius in the East and Saznt Hilary in the 
West. This victory, however, is not complete until the 
second part of the period (361-430). Then it is that the 
Cappadocian Fathers arise in the East, Saint Basil, Saint 
Gregory Nazianzenus, Saint Gregory of Nyssa and Saznt 
John Chrysostomus, the famous representative of the School 
of Antioch. In the West there are Saznt Jerome, the Doctor 
of the Scriptures, Sazzt Ambrose, the Doctor of the inde- 
pendence of the Church, and Sazut Augustine, not only 
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Doctor of Grace but also Doctor universal; he it was who 
raised Latin theology to such heights that it definitely broke 
away from the East, and from Origen in particular. From 
that time forward he was to be the chief, and perhaps the 
only, source of Christian theology in the West. Around 
each of these great doctors cluster a group of lesser authors. 

The most outstanding features of the patristic writings of 
this period would appear to be as follows: 


1. The great authors were careful, both when writing and 
when speaking, to present Christian truths in c/assécal form. 
Having been brought up in the classical tradition, they also 
urged the younger Christians to study the ancients and per- 
fect their style. 


2. The vigour of their ideas was derived from their firm 
and far-seeing faith and constant recourse to their deep 
philosophical culture. The latter did not prevent the Fathers 
from perceiving the relative value of the teaching of the 
early philosophers and Christian doctrine, 


3. The unzversal extent of the subjects which they trea- 
ted. They wrote on everything and nearly always success- 
fully: exegesis, apologetics, controversy, dogmatic and moral 
theology, asceticism, even poetry, and above all eloquence, 
which at that time had many admirable exponents. 


The causes which gave rise to such progess in all branches 
of ecclesiastical learning were many and various. The chief 
of these were: 


1. The conversion of the educated classes within the 
Empire provided the Church with eminent scholars and 
orators, and exacted a higher standard of culture from those 
who were to be the pastors of this new class of Christian. 


2. The greater measure of peace enjoyed by the Christians 
after the conversions of the Emperors; the more talented 
among them were thus enabled to give more time to study 
and undertake the composition of lengthy works. 


3. The importance of the questions which were disputed 


in those controversies arising out of what have been called 
the great heresies. 


4. Lastly, the development of monastic life. Solitude, 
silence and prayer came to the help of mere scholarship, 
giving to it greater depth and solidity. Many of the great 
Doctors of this period led a mortified and ascetic life. 
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i. THE SOCIAL AND INTELLECTUAL ENVIRONMENT. 


A). The Church and the State. The mark which 
really sets this period apart from the one that precedes it is 
the reconciliation of the Church and the State. The Church 
was declared free by the Edict of Milan (313) and was given, 
first by Constantine and then by his successors, an ever 
increasing number of privileges until it finally became the 
State religion under Theodosius. The reign of Julian the 
Apostate was no more than a momentary arrestation of the 
slow evolution which brought Christianity to this favoured 
position 1. 

Considerable advantages were derived from the religious policy of 
_ the Christian Emperors: 

1. Paganism, thus deprived of its chief support, rapidly lost way in 
the cities, while the Christian missionaries were no longer hindered in 
the country districts, where the old worship still retained its vitality: 

2. The clergy, having been accorded a number of civic privileges, 
was able to develop rapidly and soon constituted a kind of independent 
body unhindered in the peaceful pursuit of its ministry. 

3. The higher hierarchy, forming the various ecclesiastical provinces, 
was also strengthened by the civic rights it received, which in most 
cases were proportional to the political importance of the city. — 

4. Lcclesiastical councils, greater than any previously held, were 
convoked more frequently, and. were thus able to invest their decisions 
with more solemnity and authority. 

These advantages, however, were not without their drawbacks. 

1. The best known is Cesaropapism: this is the name given to the 
tendency of the civil power to deal with questions of a religious 
nature; to be “ Pope” and “Caesar” at the same time. No doubt 
Constantine thought of himself only as the “lay bishop” (tdiv éxroc... 
ex(sxorto¢ *), but several of his actions, towards the end of his life, in favour 
of the Arians, prove that he took this attribution too much in earnest. 
According to Saint Athanasius *, his son, Constantius, invaded the “ holy 
places”; for the space of ten years (351-361) he-was the embodiment of 
all that was bad in Caesaropapism, and found many to imitate him in 
the East 4. 


©'See P. ALLARD, Le christéanisme et Pempire romain de Néron a Théodose, 
Paris, 18 ages 155-280. 

Euseeoe Vile 2 ee Iv, 23. Whatever may have been the original 
meaning of this famous expression which Constantine pronounced at a banquet, 
it may be interpreted as ‘‘a clever assertion of the Church’s liberty in her own 
affairs, a liberty which Constantine was determined not to infringe” (P. BATIFFOL, 
La paix Constantinienne, p. 353. 

3 Hist. arian., 77- ; : : 

4M. Jucin, 7heologia dogmatica chrestianorum ortentalium, 1, (Paris, 1926), 


p- 66 sq. 
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2. The State’s invasion of religion was perhaps less perilous than the 
servility engendered in the ranks of the higher clergy, an exaggerated 
subservience to court caprice, especially in the East. This “liberalism”, 
as it may be called, was of the greatest service to the Arians, and post- 
poned the triumph of the Nicean profession of faith until the end of the 
century. Without such obsequiousness on the part of the clergy, Caesa- 
ropapism would never have existed nor would it have been the source 
of such disorder. 

3. An even more serious doctrinal liberalism would have been the 
outcome of the conduct of the Arian episcopacy had not Athanasius in 
the East, and Ambrose in the West appealed to tradition and loudly 
affirmed the independence of the Church. 


B). The breaking-up of the Empire which went on 
during the fourth century could not but aggravate these 
unfortunate tendencies, the inevitable result of the close bond 
which united Church and State. Diocletian’s action in divi- 
ding the Empire into two parts, the Hast and the West, 
had serious consequences. Constantine’s restoration of the 
monarchy in 323, after the defeat of Licinius, did not stop 
the movement. After his death, the Empire was again 
divided and the religious policy of Constantius II did not 
apply the brake; far from bringing the various peoples to a 
closer understanding, it widened the breaches, even from 
a religious aspect, which separated the East and the West. 
Theodosius established unity in the Empire only for a very 
brief period, and after him the separation became irrevocable. 
The barbarian invasions certainly contributed, but the existing 
administrative division corresponded to very real political 
aspirations. 

This state of affairs is really important, for out of it arose 
a serious menace to the Church. Among many members of 
the episcopate, and especially in the East, there existed an 
ingrained tendency in the fourth century to think of the 
Church in terms of the State. This episcopate, it is true, 
was Arian, but it created a state of mind which was not 
sufficiently combated when the doctrinal errors were rejected ", 
The sense of Christian unity, which until that time had 
really benefited by the unity of the Empire, was blunted by its 


* The first great treatises De Ecclesia were not composed until the sixteenth 
century. We cannot expect to find, therefore, a very precise and detailed tea- 
ching in the early Doctors, who had not studied this subject as closely as the 
moderns. The essential features may nevertheless be found in the writings of 
Western Fathers who had to deal with Donatism. Even the Eastern Fathers, 


although taken up with other problems, managed to write a good deal to the point 
when dealing with the question. 
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division. This was aggravated by the fact that the Eastern 
branch bathed in the reflected glory of the first Christian 
Emperor. The esteem and veneration in which Constantine 
was rightly held was embodied in his town of Constantinople. 


C). The Christian generations which produced the 
great doctors were remarkable for the firmness of their faith. 
Some of those Christians, however, who following the 
example set by the princes had been received into the Church 
without sufficient instruction, retained traces of Pagan 
customs. The Fathers were energetic in repressing these 
latter. Saint John Chrysostomus was the most celebrated in 
this connection and died a martyr in the pursuit of this work. 
The Graeco-Roman society in the fourth century was extre- 

_mely well educated both in /et/ers and philosophy, and was 
eager to understand its faith. Such curzoszty, excellent if 
kept within the right limits, can easily degenerate should it 
be transformed into mere rationalism. Both the perils and 
the advantages of this intellectual curiosity will be better 
understood by a study of the many “ereszes which appeared 
about this time, and the great doctrinal movements which 
seduced even the most orthodox. 


Ill. THE HERESIES IN THE FOURTH CENTURY. 


No more than a summary outline of the heresies will be 
given here. The more important will be dealt with in later 
chapters, while the others may be studied in special works 
and general histories. 

In the fourth century, there existed at least ten kinds of 
heretics. The first five (A) are concerned with the 77zzz¢y or 
Christology ; the second five (B) have each a different object. 


A). 1. The Arians, or followers of Arius, denied the divinity of the 
Word, and in consequence the Trinity also. At one blow they destroyed 
the doctrines of the Incarnation and the Redemption (see p. 309 sq.). 


2. The Pneumatomachi denied the divinity of the Holy Ghost, and 
therefore the Trinity. Their error was a development of Arianism; 
sometimes indeed they are classed with the Arians or Semi-Arians. 
They have also been called Macedonians, Marathonians, or Tropictsts 
(see p. 318). ' 

3. The Sabellians, or followers of Sabellius, averred that the Divine 
Persons were not realities, but merely mzodaltties, diverse manifestations 
of one and the same Person, Who is God. Hence the name Modalists. 
They were also called Photinians, because their teaching, together with 
Adoptianism, was defended by Photinus, Bishop of Sirmium, a disciple 
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of Marcellus of Ancyra, and like him a protagonist of the 6poovatos (see 
P- 330): | 

4. The Apollinarists, followers of Apollinarius, in an attempt to 
render the doctrine of Christ’s divinity more certain, taught that Christ’s 
humanity was incomplete, consisting of no more than a body and an 
inferior or sensitive soul. The Word took the place of the spiritual soul 
(see p. 448). 

5. The Nestorians denied the Zersonal unity of Christ. They 
distinguished in Him two separate Persons, God and Man, and thus 
denied the God-Jfan. Nestorianism did not come to a head until 430, 
but it was already in germ in the Christological dualism taught by the 
School of Antioch (see p. 459). 


B). 6. The Origenists, followers of Origen, in the proper sense of 
the word, defended the latter's eschatological errors and especially the 
temporal nature of the pains of Hell (see p. 213, 219-20). ‘ 

The prudent Origenism practised by the School of Alexandria, which 
favoured a spiritual exegesis with a mystical leaning, must not be 
confused with these errors '. 

7. The Manichaeans believed in two eternal and irreducible prin- 
ciples, Good and Evid. They professed to find in this teaching a perfect 
explanation of all natural and supernatural mysteries (see p. 276). 


8. The Donatists, led by Donatus of Carthage, the founder of the 
sect, affirmed that even on this earth only the sazz¢s and the jus¢f are 
members of the vistle Church, and made the validity of the Sacraments 
depend on the personal holiness of the minister (see p. 390). 


9. The Pelagians, followers of Pelagius, taught that Auman will 
was all powerful in the moral order as regards the doing of good and 
the avoidance of exil. They denied the need, and even the existence, 
of interior grace which moves the will (see p. 391). 


10. The Priscillianists propagated a doctrine which was a combi- 
‘nation of Sabellianism, Manichaeism and various Origenist theories (see 


p. 606). 
IV. DOCTRINAL MOVEMENTS. 
THE SCHOOLS OF ALEXANDRIA AND ANTIOCH. 


The heresies mentioned above are those which deny the 
fundamental truths of Christianity. Faced with this subver- 
sive teaching and in their struggles with it, the Fathers had 
each his own particular way of exposing the great truths of 
faith. Such diverse yet orthodox movements are to be 
found especially in the East. Two of the most outstanding 
ot these were those that characterised the School of Alexan- 
dria and the School of Antioch, besides the teaching of what 
may be called the Zraditional School. 


* The pseudo-mysticism of the Euchites had nothing in common with Ori- 
genism. 
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A). The School of Alexandria. 


I. The first School of Alexandria* had known two gene- 
rations of men of great but unequal genius; the founders 
were Clement and Origen; their successors, Dionysius, 
Theognostes and Pierius, continued the work they had begun. 
The New School flourished throughout the fourth century. 
In Egypt it had for its representatives Saint Athanasius and 
Didymus the Blind, who remained faithful to Origen’s prin- 
ciples while tempering their application; they were followed 
at the end of the century by the Cappadocians, who were the 
most brilliant and most learned of Origen’s disciples. 


2. The spiritual exegesis of the Alexandrians has 
already been sufficiently dealt with 2. Other features which 
- gave individuality to the School are as follows: 


-3. Four main tendencies may be perceived at work in 
the School. 1m 33 

@) The mysticism of the Alexandrians is well known; it 
formed the essence of their exegetical method. By 
“mysticism ” we mean their inclination to rise to the contempla- 
tzon of God,in Himself, in His word as contained in the 
Scriptures, and in His works. This contemplative move- 
ment was destined to have a favourable influence on their 
theology 3. 

6) Platonician Philosophy, dealing as it does with the con- 
sideration of divine ideas, and everything else in the light of 
these ideas, helped them greatly in their work. 

c) In theology, their firm faith in the advinzty of the Word 
led them to a clear affirmation of His substantial sameness 
with the Father. Their sense of Tradition had caused them 
to notice those passages in Origen in which he affirms the 
divinity of the Son, in spite of the fact that these passages 
are less prominent than those in which he appears to subor- 
dinate Him to the Father. They confidently accepted the 
buooustos defined at Nicaea, which became their favourite 
expression. In this manner the wxzty of God obtained first 


t See above p. 172, 179, 187, 201 sq. 

2 See above p. 206-209. to ghow i 

3 This movement must certainly be called mys¢zca/, for it implies that these 
men were aided by that superior light which God vouchsafes only to pure and 
perfect souls. See the General Introduction p. 28-30, and the chapters dealing 
with Clement of Alexandria, p. 184 sq., and Origen, p. 211. 
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place in their thoughts. They stressed this aspect of their 
theology at the risk of being accused of Sabellianism. 


d) Their Christology showed the same tendency to insist 
on the divine aspect of Christ; His divine nature, and before 
all His Divine Person, leaving His humanity somewhat in 
the shade, much as in their exegesis they hardly stopped at 
the letter before rising immediately to the sfzrzz, the divine 
element in the Scriptures. The Alexandrians became the 
defenders of the sudstantial and personal unity of Christ,and 
in the following century this doctrine was so energetically 
affirmed by Saint Cyril that Monophysitism, although it 
travestied his real doctrine, based its own teaching on his bold 
affirmations. 


B). The School of Antioch :. 


1. Itis usual to distinguish three periods in the history 
of the School of Antioch: 

a) The deginnzngs, stretching from 260 to 360, comprising 
the early inception of the School, due to the influence of the 
priests, Lucianus and Dorotheus 2, and also its development 
in the fourth century by the first disciples of Lucianus 3, 
among whom are to be found many recruits to Arian 
subordinationism, 


b) A period of especial brilliance which produced extremely 
illustrious masters, although there were some whose teaching 
was not above suspicion : Flavianus, Diodorus of Tarsus, 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, and above all Saint John Chrysos- 
tomus. 


c) Lastly, a period of decadence after 430, resulting from 
the bad repute into which Nestorianism had caused the 
methods and teaching of the School to fall. 


2. It differed from the School of Alexandria chiefly by 
its exegesis. As an offset to the misuse of allegorism it 
enounced the principle “that every passage of Holy Writ 
possessed a /¢era/ sense, either proper or metaphorical. The 
true sense of scriptural metaphor and of the parables was 
found by means of an attentive consideration of the special 


*See L. Piror, L’euvre exégétique de Théodore de Mopsueste, Rom 
> > , * * » Ig! 
(Introduction: ZL’ Zcole exéeétique @ Antioche, p. 1-41). — ? See above p. sivioss 
* Among these may be mentioned Arius himself, Eusebius of N icomedia, Aste- 


- “ ease The case of Eustathius of Antioch is more complicated. 


x 
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features of Hebrew and Greek literature, by a careful com- 
parison of similar passages in the Bible, and by a grammati- 
cal and historical explanation. Besides the literal sense, both 
proper and metaphorical, the existence of a typical sense was 
affirmed, also based on the literal sense and destined to 
express the relations existing between the two Testaments ©. ” 
In practice the following rules were observed : 


a) Only one literal sense is to be attributed to each 
passage of the Bible. 


6) This sense is the first to be determined. 
ce) It can never be useless, contradictory, or unworthy of 


God. 


ad) Lastly, it is the basis of the typical sense, should such 
exist 2. 

This method was prudent and well calculated to moderate 
the imaginary excursions favoured by the Alexandrian 
method. These principles, which are now generally accepted, 
were unfortunately exaggerated by some of the masters of 
the School of Antioch and they fell into the pit they had dug 
for themselves. “Constantly preoccupied with studying the 
Holy Bible as grammarians and historians, many came to 
regard it as no more than a purely secular writing and 
became deaf to its divine message3.” By giving too much 
importance to the /etter they neglected the sfzrzz, the divine 
element in the Scriptures. They had intended to correct an 
abuse, but as often happens in such cases they fell into the 
contrary excess. 


3. Other tendencies, legitimate in themselves, helped to 
accentuate this danger at Antioch. 

a) For the mysticism of the Alexandrians, the School of 
Antioch substituted a moral teaching which, handled by 
a Saint John Chrysostom, produced irreproachable master- 
pieces, but which, in the works of a Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
savours strongly of Pelagianism. 

b) Aristotelian philosophy which was chiefly cultivated at 
Antioch induced, on the one hand, an extremely precise, 
positive and analytical research method, but, on the other 
hand, lacked inspiration and inclined to that species of ratio- 
nalism which so easily blunts the sense of tradition, 


«L, Prrot, zézd., p. 40. — ? Lbzd. — 3 lbid., p. 40-41. 
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c) In its theology the School of Antioch clearly stated the 
distinction of the Divine Persons, as it is affirmed in the 
Scriptures. The better to ensure the reality of this distinction 
it gave them the name of hyfostases (brdsta9t¢ substance) at 
the risk of giving a more or less explicit impression that they 
are not only a substance but that they also differ from one 
another dy the substance. It was for this reason that so 
many members of the School opposed the term 6000010¢ 
of Nicaea. In this they were also influenced by the misuse 
which Paul of Samosata had made of this word at Antioch 
in the preceding century. It isalso possible that they found 
this distinction of three hypostases more satisfactory. since 
the divine unity was apparently maintained by a more or less 
radical subordinationism based on certain passages from 
Origen. 


a) Lastly, the School of Antioch readily stresses the huma- 
nity of the Saviour in its Christology, just at it insisted on the 
letter of the Scriptures, to the extent of seeming to neglect 
the substantial bond which links the human to the divine 
nature in the personal unity of the Incarnate Word. This 
inclination to distinguish the an from the God in Christ was 
destined to lead to the negation of the /an-God, even before 
Nestorius. 


C). Traditionalist School '. 


In the fourth century may be found not only the masters 
of these two great schools, but also a number of writers who 
are regarded as representative of a School almost exclusively 
traditionalist in its teaching, The better known at the 
beginning of the century are Saint Methodius of Olympus 2, 
and at the end Sant Epiphanius. If his work only is consi- 
dered, Savnt Cyril of Jerusalem may also be included. Why 
should not the same be said of Sazut Eustathius of Antioch? 
There is no reason for supposing that he suffered from the 
influence of Lucianus. Such a hypothesis offers a better 
explanation of his energetic opposition to Arius as well as to 


Origen, and also of the undying hatred to which he was 
subjected °. 


*O. BARDENHEWER, Patr., Il, p. 5. — ? See above p. 285-286. 

3 In this connection may be mentioned P. E. Bouvy’s theory of a double theo- 
logical tradition at Antioch, which would explain the length of the schism result- 
1 ae the deposition of Eustathius. See the Revue Augustinienne, 1905 

yp: 170. 
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_ V.. DOCTRINAL PROGRESS IN THE IVth CENTURY. 
A). Dogma. 


Solemn definitions on three fundamental points rendered 
dogma more explicit in the fourth century. 


1. At the Council of Nicaea (325) the Son was declared 
to be God and consubstantial (600Ue10¢) to the Father. 
Although this expression is not found in the Scriptures, it 
was nevertheless legitimate, useful and even necessary to 
dissipate the misunderstandings which had arisen on_ this 
point. 

2. In the Council of 381, approved later by Rome, and in 
the Creed of Nicaea-Constantinople, the Holy Ghost was also 
proclaimed to be God: Dominum et vivificantem, ex Patre 
procedentem, cum Patre et Filio adorandum *. 


3. Lastly, the doctrine of the existence of origival sin.and 
the necessity of zuzerior grace was defined by Pope Innocent 
and Pope Zosimus when they condemned the Pelagians 2. 
‘This condemnation was simply renewed in the Council of 
Ephesus in 431 3. 

Nearly all the great doctors had their part in these deve- 
lopments by their firm resistance to heresy. The precisions 
contained in the definitions were sometimes couched in quite 
new expressions, the éuoove10¢ for instance. As a justifica- 
tion of this progress, the Fathers appealed to an oral tra- 
dition, as distinct from the Scriptures, handed down to their 
own times4. All the Fathers, both Greek and Latin, affirmed 
the authority of this tradition to which they appealed, 
although they were not yet able to indicate clearly in what it 
really consisted. The argument drawn from previous doctors 
and Fathers did not come to the fore until the middle of the 
fifth century. Saint Augustine expressly showed that a 
liturgical custom can have a demonstrative value when he 
proved the existence of original sin from the universal usage 
of infant baptism 5. Although oral tradition had not yet 
come to be identified with the ordinary magisterium of the 
Church, the infallibility of the latter was universally reco- 


1 DENZINGER-BANNWART, Zuzch., n. 86, p. 39. 

2 [bid., n. 101-108, p. 47-49. — 3 Lbzd., n. 126-127, p. 56-57. 

4 See TIXERONT, Ast. Dogm., Ul, 11-17, 256-257, 260-261. 

5 De peccatorum meritis, 1, 16 sq. See also De baptismo, IV, 9, 3%. 
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gnised. The organs of infallibility had not been rigorously 
determined, but the Afosto/ic See was considered as possessing 
a very special authority. 


B). Theology. To this purely dogmatic development, 
which was the work of all the Fathers, several among them 
added another of a theological nature. It was the outcome 
of a deep speculative study of the truths of revelation. The 
most outstanding of these doctor theologians were Saint 
Basil, Saint Gregory of Nazianzus and Saint Gregory of 
Nyssa in the Hast; Saint Hilarius and chiefly Saint Au- 
gustine in the West. No doubt their speculation was aided 
by philosophy. The influence of the latter is especially to be 
seen in the works of Saint Gregory of Nyssa in the East and 
Saint Augustine in the West. Nevertheless its importance 
should not be exaggerated ; dogma is enriched and confirmed 
by philosophy, not by the addition of foreign elements but 
by a more thorough penetration of its own content. More- 
over most of the Fathers were somewhat mistrustful of 
philosophy in the proper sense of the term; they did not 
borrow its theses, but rather its precise Zzerminology and its 
method of research. 

Moral theology was that part of Christian doctrine which 
had the greatest development in the course of the fourth. 
century. More often then not it found its place in commen- 
taries of the Bible. The better part of the immense work of 
Saint John Chrysostomus as well as that of Saint Ambrose. 
deals with moral teaching, The latter, indeed, composed a 
real moral synopsis in his De offictis ministrorum, As for 
Saint Augustine, although his work is in general of a 
dogmatic nature it nearly always contains a moral aspect 
which the great Doctor did not separate from his dogmatic 
foundation. 

Ascetical theology, which is a particular form of moral 
theology from which it was hardly distinguished by the 
earlier writers, also knew a considerable development. This 
is due to: a) The founders of the monastic life, whose rules we 
still possess; chiefly Saint Pachomius and Saint Basil; 4) the 
masters of Christian monasticism, who explained its “spirit ” 
and thus presented a spzrztual teaching possessing a universal 
application. Of these, Saint Nilus, Evagrius, Saint John 
Chrysostomus and the Cappadocians may be mentioned for 
the East, and Saint Ambrose, Saint Jerome, and especially 
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Saint Augustine in the West; c) lastly, those who defended 
the traditional teaching against the perversions to which this 

_ ‘Spirituality was subjected by Origenism, and Pelagianism in 
Particular‘, Saint Augustine, by his energetic upholding of 

the rights of grace, did far more for asceticism than those 

who unreservedly exalted the power of the will. 


VI.—DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOCTRINE 
REGARDING THE APOSTOLIC SEE. 


A). Outline of the question. 


The existence of a privileged See in the Church is a 
necessity, an essential condition of Christian unity, and 
even of simple Christian life. Since the Church is a true 

- Society, the only unity which can be proper to it is a socal 
unity, which cannot be attained in the absence of a head, 
unifying all the members of the organism. Moreover; the 
Church, constantly brought into contact with human societies 
which pursue a different exd, has the duty of maintaining her 
independence under pain of abandoning to a great extent the 
end which is the reason for its existence, the perfect 
Christian life of the faithful. Given the nature of the 
Church, this may only be achieved through the moral force 
which links each part to the whole, and by the support which 
the parts find in an authority which makes of them an 


‘ 


t Among these perversions of moral teaching may also be mentioned the error 
of the Euchites. 

The Euchites (according to EvipH., Heres., 80; AuGust., De her., 17; 
THEODORET, Hist. Eccl., 1v, 10) were heretics, natives of Syria (district of 
Edessa), who at the end of the fourth century gradually spread as far as Asia 
Minor, where they were condemned at Side (390) by a Council presided by 
Amphylochius of Iconium, The Asceticum, a summary of their teaching, was 
condemned by the Council of Ephesus (431). This work is now lost, but the 
essential features of their teaching are known to us through the 19 propositions 
attributed to them by Timothy of Constantinople (7th cent.): they are cited in his 
treatise De receptione hereticorum (P. G., 86, 45-47). The most characteristic 
doctrine of the sect is that of the Zersonal union of the devil with sinners, and of 
God with the just. God and Satan fight for the possession of the souls. This 
interior struggle supposes three stages. In the last, which is marked by the 
dméOew (apathy) the soul is hypostatically united to the Holy Ghost. This 
pantheism was completed by a rigid quietism, for the adepts of this heresy 
refused all work and trusted in prayer alone to rid them of the devil and unite 
them to God (hence their name Huchites). They were also called Massalians 
(praying folk, from the Syriac) or dancers. They themselves preferred the name 
spirituals, After their condemnation, they refused for a considerable period 
both to separate themselves from, and submit to, the Church. SeeG. BAREILLE, 


Euchites, in Dict. théol., col. 1454-1465. 
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organic whole. This point of view alone, already supposes a 
See, possessing special powers, especially in those cases when 
the relations of Church and State are friendly and the danger 
of the subservience of the former to the latter becomes more 
urgent and more subtle. 

Nevertheless, whatever may be the necessity of a supreme 
See, it cannot be said that such is the true foundation of the 
Apostolic See. In reality its sole foundation are Christ’s 
words to Peter: Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build my Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
her (Matth., XV, 18). Feed my lambs ; feed my sheep ( Joann., 
XXI, 15-17). Christ willed the existence of this See; it was 
revealed by Him and is a dogma of the faith, The Apostles, 
inspired by God, and infallible as they were, had not such a 
great need of this support as their successors who were open 
in a greater measure to the assaults of the devil. It is 
especially to these latter, and to the Church which they 
represent, that Christ gives His help in the person of Peter 
and those who succeed him as long as the Church shall 
endure. Thus the existence of an Apostolic See is above all 
a dogma, 

In this dogma, as in all other dogmas, there has been and 
necessarily took place a certain progress; a gradual unfold- 
ing of the truths contained implicitly in the principle. Just 
as progress has been possible in the comprehension of the 
words by which Christ revealed the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost, so also has it been possible for the proper 
understanding of these other words of the Saviour: Thou art 
Peter; Feed my sheep, especially as this latter declaration 
implies an infinite number of applications. It regards not 
only faith but also works, and must be adapted to the most 
divergent circumstances. The weeds arising from these cir- 
cumstances provoke the required developments, but as is the 
case with other dogmas its progress was chiefly determined 
by the opposition which was offered to it. This opposition 
was especially serious in the fourth century. It had three 
main sources: @) the soctal environment? ; 6) the heretics, the 
liveliness of controversy and the weakening of Christian 
feeling which often enough went hand in hand with the 
latter; ¢) lastly, the formation of the Eastern Patriarchates. 
It is necessary to insist on the last mentioned point. 


‘See above, p. 293-295. 
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__B).. The Patriarchates. From the time of Justinian (6th cent.), the 
idea that the Church was presided by five Patriarchs (Pentarchy) was 
frequently expressed. But this was a new theory, no trace of which is to 
be found in earlier documents. The idea of three Patriarchs (Rome, 
Alexandria, Antioch) all occupying the same chair of Peter was cheris- 
hed even by the Popes, but this does not go back much farther than the 
Council of Chalcedon". It was here that Saint Leo protested against 
the creation of new patriarchates erected by this Council, especially that 
of Constantinople (to which the Council of Constantinople, 381, had 
already accorded a dignity of honour in its ¢Aivd canon, rejected at 
Rome). “In reality, neither the system of five patriarchates nor that of 
three great Apostolic Sees was the expression of an early conception. 
Before Constantine there was never question of three Sees. At the 
Council of Nicaea, the rights of the See of Alexandria over the 
Egyptian episcopate were fairly well defined, while those of the See of 
Antioch were less clearly stated. The Council in no wise affirms that 

. these two Sees, whether united or not to the Roman See, constituted 
a regular authority, charged with the religious government either of the 
whole Church or of those churches contained in the Eastern half of the 
Roman Empire3”. The authority of these two Sees did not really 
extend beyond the limits of their provincial territory 4. Ephesus posses- 
sed a similar autority in proconsular Asia. But although this Church 
had been founded by the Apostles its authority was superseded by the 
Church of Byzantium-Constantinople, whose bishopric is not earlier 
than the third century’. The growth of Constantinople was favoured by 
the proximity of the Court, and more especially by the ermanent synod 
(sbvod0¢ évOnyodca), a kind of episcopal Council which dealt with 
religious business submitted to the Emperor and especially with appeals 
from lower courts®. This last patriarchate was created by the Eastern 
bishops at Chalcedon (451)? and was maintained in the face of Saint 
Leo’s protests. 

Whatever may have been the motives for these new foundations they 
were no more than institutions of ecclesiastical origin and of 
restricted authority when compared with the Apostolic See, divinely 
instituted and possessing uszversal authority, both as regards the power 
it has received and the place in which it exercises it. Nevertheless 
these new foundations had the serious defect, not only of obscuring this 
necessary superiority, but also of ultimately compromising it by the 
apparent assimilation of new Sees to that of the successor of Peter. 


«Mor DucHESNE (Zelses séparées, Paris, 1905, p. 167) was of the opinion 
that the theory of three Patriarchates deriving from Peter was first conceived 
about the time of the Council of Chalcedon. Mor BATIFFOL proves that the 
theory is older than that, and was already discussed by Boniface I in 422. Le 
Stége Apostoligue, p. 259-265. : 

eb Sie It oe upon this canon that the Popes, after Boniface I, based 
the above mentioned theory of three patriarchates.. 

3 Mor DucHEsNE, /é7d., p. 169-170. 

4 This authority developed chiefly in the fourth century. ; ae 

5 See S. VAILHE, Lee origines del’ Eglise de Constantinoplein Echos a’ Orient, 

. X (190 . 287 sq. 
‘ A Lees: Zz droit a’ appel en Orient et le synode permanent de Constan- 
tinople, in Echos a’ Oytent, t. XX (1921), p. 129 sq- — 7 Canon 28. 
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And it is a fact that the countries of Greek culture, from Syria to Con- 
stantinople ', in the fourth century, conceived a theory of Church govern- 
ment by means of great and almost autonomous ecclesiastical provinces, 
tending to exclude all interference from Rome in all matters not directly 
connected with faith. 

The immediate results of these new foundations were: I. constant 
rivalry between the great Sees, Antioch and Alexandria at first, and 
afterwards Constantinople; 2. ‘rouble and divisions in the Church, due 
to the absence of an indisputed superior authority :; the complaints which 
arose out of this disorder are echoed in the works of the Fathers, Saint 
Basil and Saint Gregory Nazianzen; 3. Jmperial interference in 
ecclesiastical matters; this was aggravated at Constantinople by the 
intrigues of the Court bishops to which Saint John Chrysostomus fell 
a victim. 

These weaknesses of the system, confirmed as they were by their 
results in practice, were bound io bring a reaction in their wake, espe- 
cially after the death of Saint John Chrysostom. The Popes proclaimed 
their rights, even in the East, and they were officially recognised, not 
only in the time of Saint Leo (440-461) whose pontificate marks the 
zenith of the Apostolic See in the fifth century, but also many years 
before him. No less than for the other dogmas, there was here a per- 


fectly legitimate development, based on tradition? and Christ’s words to 
Peter. 


C). The doctrine of the Apostolic See. 


1. The dzshops of Rome proclaimed themselves the sueces- 
sors of Peter and laid claim to his privileges. This was not 
only their right but also their duty; had they not done so 
they would have been guilty of a grave neglect of their office 
and their silence would have been a serious argument against 
the reality of their mission, Such an argument has no 
grounds for existence. The Popes who have most firmly 
affirmed their title are Julius I 3, Damasus *, Siricius 5, Inno- 
cent I 6, Zosimus7, Boniface I 8. It should be noted that they 
are alone in their claim to be the successors of Peter, and that 
the bishops of Antioch, who might have had some apparent 


: ™ Due, ry a great extent, to the influence of the Arian Canons at Antioch (341). 
See p. 338. 
- Phe development of the patriarchates, on the contrary, was opposed to, 
rather than in conformity with, tradition. 

* Letter of the year 340 to the Eastern bishops, quoted by ATHANASIUS, A/o/, 
cont. Arian., 32, 35 


‘ Letter of the year 377 ta the Eastern bishops, against Apollinarius. See 
THEODORET, Ast. Eccl., V, 10. 


5 Letter to Himerius of Tarragona (385); DeNziINGER-BANNWART, n. 87, 


Pp. 39. 
* Letter 29 to the African bishops (417); 75zd., n. 100, p. 46. 
7 Letter 12 to the African bishops (418) ; 75¢d., n. 109, p. 50. 
* Letter 13 to Rufus of Thessalonica (422); 2dzd., n. 110, p- 50. 
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reasons for claiming this privilege, never attempted to do so. 
Even those who refused to submit to the Bishop of Rome 
never rebelled for this reason; their objections were either 
based on political grounds or else they acted without reference 
to any principle. As for the mature of this authority, 
although it took on many and various forms}, it is certain 
that it was more than an authority of honour; it was a real 
authority, both as regards adzscepline and faith. This is proved 
by few but nevertheless significant facts. 


2. The more important of these facts are: 2) with regard 
to fatth: 1. The condemnation of Apollinarius by Damasus 
(377), by means of a synodal pronouncement, which had been 
demanded by Saint Basil himself and which was afterwards 
‘accepted by the whole of the East (Council of Alexandria, 
378; Council of Antioch, 379); 2. the condemnation of Pela- 
gianism by Popes Innocent I and Zosimus; this definite 
pronouncement was accepted in the East (inscribed in canons 
I, 4, of the Council of Ephesus). 0) From a disciplinary 
point of view, the appeals to Rome of bishops who had been 
unjustly deposed; such appeals suppose that the Bishop of 
Rome had the right to reverse synodal condemnations in disci- 
plinary matters. They used this right on several occasions, 
although in some cases the desired effect was not forthcom- 
ing. In this connection may be mentioned the victims of 
the Arians, Saint Athanasius, Paul of Constantinople, Mar- 
cellus of Ancyra, and later Saint John Chrysostomus. At 
the Council of Sardica (343) the right of appeal to Rome was 
discussed, and aroused the opposition of many Eastern 
bishops, chiefly Arians or those tending to Arianism, who in 
no way represented tradition. In spite of this opposition, 
or perhaps on account of it, this Roman privilege gradually 
became more widely accepted; in the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury it was uncontested °. 


3. Besides this historical evidence, many doctrinal affir- 
mations of the Fathers may be found in the fourth century. 
Some of the more outstanding of these will be quoted in the 
following pages. But it should be noticed, first of all, that 
these affirmations are variously expressed. Some are 


1See P. BaTIFFOL, Le Szége Apostoligue, p. 391-619. 

2 See below, Life of Saint Athanasius. 

3 See P. BATIFFOL, Le Szége apostoligue. See especially the note on Les drotts 
de l’ Eglise romaine chez Socrate et Sozomene, p. 411-416. 
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complete, in the sense that they clearly state the two elements 
of the teaching which concerns the Apostolic See: @) the 
Primacy of Saint Peter; 4) the Primacy of the successor of 
Peter. Others are zucomplete in the sense that the authors, 
according to the particular end they have in view, speak only 
of one or the other of these two points; thus it is that Saint 
John Chrysostom in his homilies only speaks of the Primacy 
of Peter; Eusebius, the historian, deals only with the coming 
of Peter to Rome, where his See is found. Other authors, 
on the contrary, say nothing at all on the subject, but no 
argument can be drawn from their silence. Although 
Saint Hilarius does not speak of the Primacy, he certainly 
knows of it, since he quotes, in one of his historical 
fragments !, the passage of a letter of the Council of Sardica 
to Pope Julius, to whom, says the document, all priests must 
refer; ad caput, id est ad Petri Apostoli Sedem. An author’s 
silence, even when he might have been expected to speak on 
this subject, proves only that he did not regard this doctrinal 
point as being as important as it really is; not that he denied 
it?, Explicit denials, whether by word or deed 3, are to be 
found only among the heretics, especially the Arians or those 
who came under their influence. The witness of traditional 
faith is not to be found here. The early authors possess the 
authority which is implied by the title of Father, only when 
they speak as witnesses of tradition and in agreement with 
that tradition. 


_ OES SS 


* Fragm. hist., UW, 9. 
* See the observation in note 1, p. 284. 
5 Certain impatient expressions found in some letters have nothing in common 


with these denials; they are not to be explained by doctrinal reasons but have 
vastly different causes. 


FIRST PART. 


THE BEGINNINGS 
OF THE GREAT PATRISTIC CENTURY. 
(From 300 to about 360). 


CHAPTER TS 
Introduction—Arianism ‘*. 


I. THE ARIAN CONTROVERSIES. 


~The fourth century was almost entirely occupied with the 
Arian controversies. Before any discussion of the Fathers’ 
teaching and the part played by them in these controversies, 
it is necessary to know something of the representatives of 
the error which they opposed and to follow the fluctuating 
developments of the doctrinal struggle which was influenced 
in a large measure by the attitude taken up by the various 
Emperors. For the sake of clarity four phases may be 
distinguished: 
1. Under Constantine (d. 337); 
2. Under Constantius II and Constans (337-350); 
3. Under Constantius II (350-361); 
4. After Constantius II (361-381). 


A). Under Constantine (d. 337). Arianism consists 
essentially in the denial of the avzne nature of the Word, the 
Son of God, Christ. It was a little before 320, at Alexan- 
dria, that Arius openly proposed his error. It was con- 
demned in 320 by an Alexandrian Council, and in 325 by 


1 BIBLIOGRAPHY. Besides the Histories of the Church, the following should 
be consulted: X. Le BACHELET, Ardéanzsme in Dict. théol., col. 1779-1863. 
J. Trxeront, Hist, Dogm., Ul, p- 19-66. P. BATIFFOL, La fazx constanti- 
nienne et le catholicism, Paris, 1914, p. 307-535. G. RasNEUR, L’homoiousia- 
nisme dans ses rapports avec l’orthodoxie, in Rev. Hist. Eccl., 1903 (tv), p. 189- 


206, 411-431. 
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the Oecumenical Council of Nicaea in which the Son of God 
was declared to be consubstantial with the Father (6yooUetac). 
Arius and his chief followers were exiled by Constantine. 
The leader of the latter, Eusebius of Nicomedia, soon 
regained the Emperor’s favour and was not long in becoming 
the head of a large group of bishops, especially from Syria 
and Asia Minor. This group denounced as a Sabellian or 
Modalist error the 6yo00dc10g which they themselves had 
accepted at Nicaea. Fora certain number of rigid Arians this 
fear of Modalism was probably no more than a pretext, since 
in reality they also professed a radical Monarchianism; others, 
however, such as Eusebius of Caesarea, who had borrowed and 
aggravated Origen’s subordinationism, may have been really 
sincere. Eusebius of Nicomedia was clever enough to unite 
all these factions and with their help succeeded in obtaining 
from Constantine a number of measures against the Fathers 
of Nicaea: 1. exile of Eustathius of Antioch, 330; 2. rehabili- 
tation of Arius shortly after 330; 3. exile of Saint Athana- 
sius, deposed by the Arian Council of Tyre, 335; 4. exile of 
Marcellus of Ancyra, deposed by the Arian Council of 
Constantinople, 336. 


B). Under Constantius II and Constans (337-350). While 
Constans, Emperor of the West !, favoured the Catholics, his 
brother, Constantius (337-361), was soon won over by the 
Eusebians. The exiles who had returned were obliged to flee; 
Marcellus in 338, Paul of Constantinople in 339, and in 340 
Saint Athanasius, who went tho ask the support of Pope 
Julius I. The Eastern bishops, who also had recourse to the 
Pope, refused to obey his rulings and held a series of assemblies 
at Antioch, were they evinced a desire for separation. 

The most celebrated of these assemblies is that of May-September 
341, called the ‘‘Concilium in Eneveniis ” (of the Dedication), which 
adopted at least three professions of faith?: the first had no doctrinal 


importance ; the second was chiefly concerned with the condemnation 
of Sabellianism 3; while the third was directed against Marcellus of 


* Constantine II, Emperor of the West with Constans, died in 340 and the 
latter added his brother’s possessions to his own. 


* ATHANASIUS, De Synodis, 22, 23, 24. 

3 The second formula is sometimes attributed to Saint Lucian of Antioch, 
according to Sozomenus (7st. Eccl., 111, 5), but such an attribution is far from 
being proved. Moreover this formula was the most important of those concocted 
by the Council, and was used later as a source for many Homoiousian professions 
of faith. See G. Barpy, Le Symbole de Lucien ad’ Antioche et les Sormules du 
Synode in Enceniis, in Rech. Sc. relig., 1912 (111), 129-155, 230-244. 
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a 
Ancyra. A fourth formula‘, which is due either to a later Council or 
to the four bishops whom it sent as delegates to Constans, is a condem- 
nation of Marcellianism and absolute Arianism. In spite of the progress 
which this movement of moderation made among a great number of 
Arians, they disassociated themselves from the Council of Sardica 
(343), and although they were unable to prevent the assembly from 
reinstating the deposed bishops, they refused to submit to its decisions. 
Nevertheless the new profession of faith that they drew up at Antioch 
in 345 is couched in a more conciliatory tone than the others; it is 
called the long formula and is the fifth of Antioch. The negotiations 
of the Emperor of the West with Constantius, both before and after 
Sardica, assured a certain measure of peace to the East. Saint Atha- 
nasius was enabled to return to Alexandria in 346 (21 October). 


C). Under Constantius Il, who became sole Emperor 
(350-361) §, the Arians resumed their agitation and endea- 


-voured to impose their faith on the whole Empire by force. 


Having deposed Photinus, Bishop of Sirmium, in the synod 
of Sirmium (351) which adopted a new profession of faith, 
called the first formula of Sirmium4, they persuaded the 
Emperor to alienate the West from Athanasius. Constan- 
tius set to work at the Councils of Arles (353) and Milan 
(355) and exiled those who were refractory to his proposals. 
The Arians then split up openly into three groups, according 
to their different shades of belief, and each group in its turn 
gained the favour of Constantius. 


The first to obtain his favour and secure recognition of their formula 
(the second formula of Sirmium, 357)* were the strict Arians, uncom- 
promising doctrinaires, who as absolute Monarchians not only did not 
admit that the Word was God, but also affirmed that He is unlike to 
Him, d&vovovos; they are called Anomoeans. 

They were immediately opposed by the moderate Arians, who until 
then had only been aware of the Sabellian danger. In a synod at 
Ancyra (358) they proclaimed that the Word is similar in substance 
(6porovstos) to the Father ®, and shortly afterwards, in yet another synod 
at Sirmium, they made a profession of faith based on various earlier 
documents (2nd symbol of Antioch, 1st formula of Sirmium, etc.). This 
new formula, which was relatively orthodox, although incomplete and 
therefore dangerous, has been given the name of 37d formula of Sir- 
mium, and was again approved by Constantius. This moderate party, 
which is to be praised at least for its opposition to Eunomianism, are 
called Semi-Arians, or Homoiousians. 


‘ ATHANASIUS, De Synodis, 25. — * ATHANASIUS, tbid., 26. 
3 The short interregnum of the usurper, Magnentius, is passed over. 
4 ATHANASIUS, 7b7d., 27. 


5 [bid., 28. ; 
f Propositions 5, 8, 9, from the 19 adopted at Ancyra (EPIPHANIUS, Heres., 


73, 2-11). The 19th, which condemned the Gp.oovctoc, was dropped at Sirmium. 
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Before long, however, the radical Arians gained first place in the 
Imperial favour by their presentation of a doctrine more subtle than that 
of the Anomoeans ; they admitted that the Word is s¢m//ar to the Father 
(éu.010¢) but they rejected the use of the word ota, and thus inciden- 
tally condemned the use of the words 6yotodctog and Syooustos.. These 
Homoeans, who had a political rather than a doctrinal end in view, 
made their profession of faith at Sirmium in 359; such is the gh for- 
mula of Sirmium. A number of bishops having added the words, 7 a// 
things, to “similar” (xat& mavta,) thus reasserting the odcta, these words 
were suppressed in a new version concocted shortly after at Niké* in 
Thracia. The Emperor, completely won over by the Homoeans, imposed 
their creed by violence and fraud on the Western bishops at Azmzzzi, 
and on the Eastern bishops, probably at Se/eucia, 359, and more cer- 
tainly at Constantinople, 360. In spite of the reservations made by 
many of those who signed, and although the formula was not formally 
heretical, it was a dangerous formula and a formula made to serve the 
political ends of the Arians. It is certain, however, that the Arian faith 
at no time became the faith of the Church or of the episcopate *. Pope 
Liberius, who had returned to Rome in 358 was excluded from all these 
negotiations. 


D). After Constantius II (361-381). The triumph of 
the Nicene faith. The reaction in favour of Nicaea took 
place immediately after the death of Constantius. It made 
tairly rapid progress zm the West, where the nomination of 
Saint Ambrose to the See of Milan marked the end of Arian 
domination (374). x the East, reaction was longer in making 
itself felt owing to the support which the Emperor Valens 
gave to the Arians and the troubles in the Church of Antioch. 
When it came, however, it was as efficacious as in the West. 
It was initiated by Saint Athanasius in 362, who championed 
it until his death. The Cappadocians also collaborated use- 
fully by showing that it was possible to render compatible 
the two expressions: ove nature (basis of the G4.00N010¢) and 
three hypostases, In 378 and 379 the whole of the East 
subscribed to the doctrinal pronouncements made by Pope 
Damasus at Rome in 377. The accession of Theodosius 
decided those who still hesitated. Finally, the adversaries of 
the divinity of the Son and the Holy Ghost were condemned 


* Even the use of the word Sxoatacig was condemned. 

* It is clear in what sense Saint Jerome’ s outburst should be understood : 
Tunc USI nomen abolitum est: tunc nicene fidei damnatio conclamata est. 
Lngemutt totus orbis et arianum se esse miratus est. (Dialog. adv. Luciferianos, 
n. 19). Anda few lines further on he adds these words, which should follow 
closely on the foregoing: méhil jam supererat spei: Dominus excitatur, imperat 
tempestatt, bestia (Constantius) moritur, tranguillitas rediit. 


_* Sponsored by Liberius, and Damasus, Saint Hilarius of Poitiers and Euse- 
bius of Vercelli. 
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at the Council of Constantinople, which, starting as a simple 
regional Council, soon acquired the authority of an Oecume- 
nical Council *. 


Il. ARIUS AND HIS FIRST FOLLOWERS. 


A). ARIUS (256-336). 1. His Life. Arius, a native of 
Libya, and a disciple of Lucian of Antioch 2, together with 
Eusebius of Nicomedia (whom he calls his “collucianist ” in 
one of his letters), is found in Egypt at the beginning of the 
fourth century. He was ordained a deacon about 308 and 
a priest about 310. In 313 he was put in charge of the 
Baucalis Church at Alexandria. His supple and flexible 
intellect, his subtle logic, together with his grave and austere 
_-demeanour and persuasive eloquence attracted many. These 
qualities, however, were but a screen to cover up a great deal 
of pride and hypocrisy. He was intellectually stubborn, and 
took advantage of his charge at Alexandria to disseminate 
a new doctrine, deriving in all probability from Paul of Samo- 
sata 3 through Lucian. The circumstances which gave rise 
to his quarrel with his Bishop, Saint Alexander 4, are 
unknown since the historians give divergent and contra- 
dictory accounts of the affair. He was condemned by 
a Council held at Alexandria, probably in 329. He took 
refuge, first in Palestine, and then with his friend Eusebius 
at Nicomedia, where for the purpose of spreading his tea- 
ching he composed a work entitled 7alia (fata, banquet), 
a mixture of prose and verse. It was in order to deal with 
him that the first Oecumenical Council of Nicaea was called 
(325). Condemned, and exiled to Illyricum, he was rehabi- 
litated after 330 by Constantine, to whom he had presented 
a somewhat vague profession of faith. Saint Athanasius, 
however, refused to receive him. After the latter’ s exile he 
tried, but still in vain, to return to Alexandria His follo- 
wers obtained his admission into the clergy of Constantinople 
in 336. He was about to make a triumphal entry (336) when 
he died suddenly in circumstances which moved one author 
to write again the words: diffusa sunt viscera etus 5, 


X More will be said of the Council in the life of S. Greg. Nazianzus and 
S. Greg. of Nyssa. — ? See above, p. 281-282. 

3 See above, p. 281-282. | 

4 See p. 175-176 note concerning Saint Alexander of Alexandria. 

5S. ATHANASIUS, Letter to Serapion (358); P. G., 25, 685-690. 
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2. Of the writings of Arius the following only are extant: @) a few 
fragments of Thalia, preserved by Saint Athanasius*; 4) two letters’, 
one addressed to Eusebius of Nicomedia about 321, and the other to the 
Bishop of Alexandria shortly before the Council of Nicaea: ¢) his pro- 
fession of faith addressed to Constantine after 330%. 


3. These writings in spite of their brevity contain a suffi- 
cient indication of his teaching 4, which may be reduced to 
the following points : 

a) God is one and not engendered (ayévvazos). It is impos- 
sible for Him to communicate His substance; everything 
existing outside God is created ex nzhzlo by God's will. 


6) The Word is an intermediary between God and the 
world, existing before time, but not eternal; there was a time 
when the Word was not: ty note Gre Obx Ty. 


c) The Word was therefore created: & odx cvtwyv yéyove. 
He was made: yevntos. Should it be said that he was born, 
engendered yevyqtds, such an expression must be taken as 
meaning a sonship of adoption. 


d) It follows that of His nature the Word is fallible, but 
His moral righteousness preserved Him from any fall. He 
is inferior to God, but so perfect a creature that no other may 
be created superior to Him. 

The Arian teaching was fully developed right from the 
beginning. Although it was attenuated by the Eusebians, 
the original teaching was resumed by the Anomoeans. 


B), Eusebius of Nicomedias (d. 341 or 342). After having been 
Bishop of Beryta, he had himself transferred to Nicomedia, the Imperial 
residence, in order to enjoy the favour of Licinius (before 320). In 339 
he had Paul, orthodox Bishop of Constantinople, deposed, and occupied 
his See until his death. A friend and follower of Arius, he was the centre 
ofall the intrigues which went on at Court for the confusion of the defen- 
der of the Nicene faith and the rehabilitation of Arius and his followers, 
first in the time of Constantine and later under Constantius. _ In reality, 
his ideas were quite as advanced as those of Arius himself, but he cast 
about them such a cloak of ambiguity that he was able to maintain har- 
mony among the adversaries of Nicaea, who, as it later transpired, diffe- 
red considerably among themselves. It is he who was responsible for 
the great spread of the Arian controversy, which without him would 
never have gone farther than Egypt or Alexandria. He composed no 
works. His was probably a voluminous correspondence, but there 


* Contra Arianos, 1, 5, 6, 9. De Synodis, 15. 

7S. EPIPHANIUS, Haeres., 69, n. 6, 7, 8. 

3 Socrates, Hist. Eecl., 1, 26; Sozomenus, Hist, Eccl., I, 27. 
‘J. T1xeront, Hist. Dogm., I, p. 24-29. 


°G, BAREILLE, Zuscbe de Nicomédie, in Dict. théol., col. 1539-1551. 
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remains extant only one letter, preserved by Theodoret, addressed to 
Paulinus of Tyre before the Council of Nicaea, in which he clearly 
affirms the creation of the Word? : 

Asterius of Cappadocia, sophist and a warm defender of Arianism, 
is chiefly known for a collection of texts (svvtayy.dt0v) which he com- 
posed to prove that the Word was created and asa refutation of Mar- 
cellus of Ancyra*. He also composed a number of commentaries, 
notably on the Psalms, the Gospels and the Epistle to the Romans 3, 


Ill. CHIEF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE ARIAN SECTS. 


A). The Anomoeans. The best known writers of this group 
are Aétius, Eunomtus and Eudoxius. The three Court bishops 
who worked for the triumph of Arianism in the West, Ger- 
minius of Sirmium, Ursactus of Singidunum (Belgrade) and 
_ Valens of Mursa in Pannonia, cannot be considiered as writers. 

1. Aétius (d. 367), native of Antioch, a deacon about 350, bishop 
without a See under Julian, was the first to return to pure Arianism after 
350, and gathered around him the ardent members of the sect. One of 
his writings has been preserved by Epiphanius *, Ox God unengendered 
and on that which is engendered. It is but a series of 47 dry arguments 
to prove that all which is engendered cannot be God. It appears that 
he had produced 300 similar demonstrations. 

2. Eunomius 5 (d. after 390?), a disciple and secretary of 
Aétius, became Bishop of Cyzicus in 360. He resigned 
shortly afterwards rather than subscribe to the teaching of 
the Homoeans. First with Aétius, and more especially after 
the death of the latter, he was the true leader of the 
Anomoeans, who also take their name of Eunomians from 
him. His extant works are: 

a) the Afologetical Book®, written about 361 and refuted 
by Saint Basil. 

b) the Apology of the Apology, refutation of Saint Basil’s 
work (379). 

¢)a profession of faith 7,addressed to Theodosius (383) who 
rejected it. It contains pure Arian teaching. 


* Hist, Heel. M,. '5: > , ; 

2 Saint Athanasius quotes and refutes Asterius, chiefly in the Contva Arianos, 
I, 30-34; De decretss, 28-31; De synodis, 18-20. _ 

3 See G. BaRDY, Astérius le sophiste, in Rev. Hist. Eccl., 1926 (t. 22), p. 221- 
272. The author deals with his life and writings, cites 36 extant fragments, and 
gives a synopsis of his theology, the strictest kind of Arianism (p. 267). 

4S. EpipHaAnius, Herves., 76, n. 11. 

5 See X. LE BACHELET, Zunomius, in Dict. théol., col. 1501-1514. See also 
by the same author Aé¢iws, zbzd., col. 516-517. 

6 P. G., 31, 835-868. — 7 P. G., 66, 587 sq., note. 
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3. Eudoxius* (d. 369), Bishop of Antioch, favoured Aétius and Eu- 
nomius at first, but later went in with the Homoeans, thus obtaining the 
See of Constantinople which he retained until his death. Under Valens 
he was the leader of official Arianism. There remain only inconside- 
rable fragments of his writings *. 


B). The Homoeans. 


1. Acacius of Caesarea (d. 366) succeeded Eusebius 
about 340 and soon showed himself to be an ardent Arian. In 
377 or 358 he caused Saint Cyril of Jerusalem to be deposed. 
At the synods of Seleucia-Constantinople in 359-360 he 
disassociated himself from the Anomoeans and the Homoi- 
ousians and remained in high favour while Constantius 
lived. He continued, like Eusebius, to add to the library of 
Caesarea. Hecomposeda work against Marcellus of Ancyra 
and a panegyric of his predecessor. A few fragments of his 
exegetical works are preserved in the “Catenae”. These, 
together whith the quotations in Epiphanius, are all that 
remain of his writings * 


2. Eusebius of Emesa ‘(d. about 359) comes into this group, although 
he has little to do with the doctrinal question. He was a native of 
Syria, educated at Edessa, Antioch and Alexandria. In 341 he was wise 
enough to refuse the See of Saint Athanasius which was offered him by 
the Council of Antioch, but he accepted the See of Emesa (341) and 
kept it until his death. He was brilliantly clever and a fertile writer. 
Nothing remains either of his ¢veafises (Against the Jews, Against 
the Pagans, Against the Novatians), or of his Commentaries (on 
Genesis and the Epistle to the Galatians), or of his HYomzlies (on the 
Gospels). Two homilies, however, De fide adversus Sabellium, found 
among the works of Eusebius of Caesarea’, are attributed to him. 
For no apparent reason his name has been given to 56 homilies ad 
populum et monachos, and 145 or 142 homilies Jz Evangelia festosque 
dies totius anni. 


3. George of Laodicea, a native of Egypt and early follower of 
Arius, was obliged to take refuge in Syria where he became bishop. He 
is chiefly known for a biography of Eusebius of Emesa, an outline of 


*See M. Juin, Ludoxe, in Dict. théol., col. 1484-1487. See also by the same 
author, zbzd., Eudoxtens, col. 1487-1488. 

* To Eunominanism, which is radical Monarchianism, may be assimilated the 
Adoptianist teaching of Photinus of Sirmium who admitted the Nicene 
dpoovstoc, but who, like Paul of Samosata, gave it a frankly wzitartan meaning. 
He was deposed by the moderate Arians in 351, when the Catholics had already 
separated themselves from him and even condemned him. He claimed to follow 
the teaching of his master, Marcellus of Ancyra. 

* Epirn. Heres., 72, n. 6-10. Hitron., De Viris, 98. Socr., Hist. Ecci., 
I, 4. 
* P. GopET, dans Dict. théol., col. 1537-1539. See Hmrron., De Vires, ol. 
* P. G., 24, 1047-1070, and P. G., 86, 1, 535-562. ; 
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which is given by Socrates’. A treatise written against the Manichaeans 
is no longer extant *. 


C). Homoiousians or Semi-Arians. 


1. Basil of Ancyra (d. 366)* succeeded Marcellus of 
Ancyra in 336. It is possible that he may have been 
banished from his See after the Council of Sardica, but he 
was back again by 350 and played an important part under 
Constantine; as important perhaps as that of Eusebius of 
Nicomedia. At the time of the internal scission of the anti- 
Nicene group he became the uncontested leader of the 
moderate Homoiousian group4 which discomforted the 
Anomoeans at the third Council of Sirmium (358). But 
having been weak enough to accept and attempt to explain 

_the fourth formula of Sirmium, he suffered a set-back from 
the Homoeans, first at Seleucia (359) and more especially at 
Constantinople (360). It was then, in an apparent endeavour 
to cover up his defeat, that he composed a long theological 
memorandum which developed the teaching of the proposi- 
tions of Ancyra 5. 

The attitude which Basil had adopted and his strong oppo- 
sition to Eunomianism led the defenders of the Nicene faith 
to think of winning him over to their side. Saint Hilarius 
eriticised his formulas indulgently and approved of them to 
a great extent. Saint Athanasius took the same line of 
action in his De Synodis and showed himself even more 
favourable to Basil at the Council of 362. But all this 
proved in vain. Basil never went farther than the 6yo100e10¢, 
the similarity of substance. He carried his teaching to its 
logical conclusion and associated himself with those who 
denied the divinity of the Holy Ghost. That opinion which 
sees in him a representative of the official teaching of the 
Church on the Trinity, the doctrine which combines the two 
formulas, ome mature and three hypostases, is erroneous, 


t Hist. Eccl., U, 9. Sozomenus quotes one of his letters, Wzs¢. Hecl., Iv, 13. 

2S. ErrpHantius, Herves., 66, 21. . 

3X. Le BACHELET, Basile d’Ancyre, in Dict. théol., col. 461-463. G. Ras- 
NEUR, L’homoiousianisme dans ses rapports avec Vorthodoxie, in Rev. Hist. eccl., 
1903 (t. Iv), chiefly p. 199-206. J. SCHLADEBACH, Baszlius von Ancyra, 
Leipzig, 1898. . 

4 He was the prime mover in the assembly of Ancyra (358) and the 19 doctri- 
nal propositions which were drawn up a little before the Council of Sirmium were 
chiefly due to him. See above, p. 311. : . 

5 See EPIPHANIUS, Heves., 73, 12-22. See in particular G. RASNEUR’s study 
on this writing. 
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Basil never admitted the first term. In addition to the 
above mentioned memorandum the Bishop of Ancyra com- 
posed a no longer extant treatise against Marcellus and a 
treatise De Virginttate'. 


2, Eustathius of Sebaste * (300-380?), a Cappadocian and a man of 
great austerity, was one of the first founders of monastic life in Asia 
Minor. His disciples exaggerated their asceticism, much as the early 
Encratites had done, and were condemned by the Council of Gangra 
about the middle of the fourth century (probably in 350). These rigo- 
rous measures do not seem to have affected Eustathius, since he is found 
occupying the See of Sebaste about 356. It was at this time that Basil, 
future Bishop of Caesarea, returning from Athens also established 
monasticism in Cappadocia. In the Arian controversy, Eustathius first 
sided with the Homoiousians, but in 360 subscribed to the Homoean 
formulas. Later, in the reign of Valens, having been sent to Rome by 
his party in order to negotiate with the Western group, he signed 
a formula containing the éwooveto¢ submitted to him by Pope Liberius. 
On his return he became for some time a friend of Saint Basil, but 
afterwards left him, slandered him and went back to Semi-Arianism. 
In reality he was a fluctuating, weak-willed man, whom the Protestants 
have tried in vain to whitewash. None of his writings are extant 3. 


3. Macedonius (d. 362) was one of the leaders of the 
Semi-Arians and usurped the See of Constantinople from 
342 to 346 and from 351 to 360. The heretics who denied 
the divinity of the Holy Ghost are named after him. It is 
scarcely probable, however, says Tixeront 4, that he perso- 
nally taught the doctrine of the Pneumatomachi. Maratho- 
nius, Bishop of Nicomedia, on the contrary, was one of the 
prime movers in this heresy. 


D). Arian historians. To the above mentioned authors, who for- 
mulated the theory of Arianism, may be added the names of two histo- 
rians, Sabinus and Philostorgius, whose writings are more or less colou- 
red by Arianism. 


1. Sadinus, Bishop of Heraclea, was a Semi-Arian and composed 


a history of the Councils from that of Nicaea to the time of Valens. 
This work, which was used by Socrates, is no longer extant 5. 


* F, CAVALLERA discovered this treatise in the form of the De vera virginitate, 
published as a work of St. Basil (Dudéa et Spuria, P. G., 30, 669-800). See 
Rev. Hist. Eccl., 1905 (t. V), p. 5-14. 

2S. SALAVILLE, Eustathe de Sébaste, in Dict. théol., col. 1565-1571. See 
AA Te et Saint Basile, p. 123-128. F. Loors, Hustathius von S., Halle, 
1808. 

* SOZOMENUS wrongly attributes to him a Liber Asceticus of S. Basil ( Hist, 
Eccl., 111, X1V, 31); only the letters 361-364 of S. Basil’ s correspondence (Spz- 


ae and the Let/er to Afollinarius on the divine essence can be attributed 
to him. 


4J. TIXERONT, Hist. Dogm., U1, p. 58. 
5 See P. BATIFFOL, in Bysant. Zeitschrift, 1898. 
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2. Philostorgius, a fifth century Anomoean, is the author of an 
Ecclesiastical History in 12 books covering the period from the begin- 
ning of Arianism until 425. Several long fragments are extant *. 


CHAPTER II. 
Eusebius of Caesarea. 


SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


I. Editions: P. G., 19-24. Recent critical edition in the Corpus of 
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constantinienne et le catholicisme, ch. Vi-VIl. C. VERSCHAFFEL, Eusébe 
de Césarée in Dict. théol., col. 1527-1532 (Bibliog. 1530-1532). 


I. LIFE AND CHARACTER OF EUSEBIUS. 


A). Life. Eusebius was born about 265, in Palestine, 
probably at Caesarea, where he was brought up by the priest, 
Dorotheus. Called to the priesthood by the Bishop Agapius, 
he continued his studies under the direction of the erudite 
Pamphilus, head of the School of Caesarea, These two 
became joined in a close friendship founded on their mutual 
admiration for Origen and their ardent desire for knowledge. 
His greatest ambition was to enrich the library at Caesarea 
with new manuscripts; and it was probably about this time 
that he began to find in it the treasures he was to transmit 
to later generations. The “ Acts of the Early Martyrs” was 
his first writing. During the persecution of Diocletian-Gale- 
rius (303-311) Pamphilus was imprisoned; Eusebius refused 
to be separated from him and they spent their captivity in 
composing the famous “Apology for Origen”. After the 
death of Pamphilus, who suffered martyrdom in 309, his 
faithful disciple wrote his life in three books which Saint 


t Edited by in BrpeEz in the Corpus of Berlin, Leipzig, 1913. Study by 
P. BatirFoL, Qzestiones Philostorgiane, Paris, 1891. See also Roenitsche 
Quartalschrift, 1X, 1895. 
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Jerome was pleased to term “libros elegantissimos”. The 
veneration in which Eusebius held his master moved him to- 
take his name and he would sign himself as Evce6:0¢ Mopot- 
Xov. Having fled to Tyre and then to Egypt, he was finally 
arrested. He escaped death without compromising his faith. 
When the Edict of pacification of Galerius appeared in 311, 
Eusebius again took up the pen to refute the accusations 
which Hierocles, governor of Bithynia, had made against the 
Christians, and about the same time he put the finishing tou- 
ches to the first eight books of his Ecclestastical History. 


Named Bishop of Caesarea very shortly after the peace 
of Constantine (313), he did not let the administration of his 
diocese interfere with his studies. While continuing his great 
“Ecclesiastical History”, he also composed two new apolo- 
getical treatises, one against the Pagans, “ Praeparatio Evan- 
gelica”, and another against the Jews, “ Demonstratio Evan- 
gelica”. His theology unfortunately was not very sound, 
and when the Arian controversies opened about 320 he went 
to the side of Arius. It is also possible that a superficial 
study of Origen’s teaching had given him this bias. 


At the Council of Nicaea he was one of the most active 
of the bishops. He was opposed to the éuoovs.05 which was 
defended by Osius together with the majority of the Council. 
He said that this term favoured Sabellianism. Nevertheless, 
in spite of the testimony of Philostorgius, he does not seem 
to have been fully in agreement with Eusebius of Nicomedia, 
He appears to have been the leader of a third party with 
leanings to Subordinationism. The creed proposed by the 
Bishop of Nicomedia was rejected by the Fathers. It may 
be asked if it was the symbol of Eusebius which was then 
discussed and completed by the addition of the énoovc10¢. 
This is averred by Eusebius himself in the letter to his 
Church, but this assertion is open to doubt. Philostorgius, 
who was an Arian, and Saint Athanasius, who was present, 
say that Osius drew up this document, and it is generally 
recognised by impartial critics 2 that it has Roman characte- 
ristics, It could hardly have been pleasing to Eusebius, 
since it contained the word “ consubstantial”, current in 
Rome, but an object of suspicion in the East. But the 


"See P. BatirroL, La paix constantinienne et le catholicisme, p. 328-329. 
Mgr Duchesne is of the same opinion, Hist. anc. Egl., U1, p. 154. : 


? HARNACK (Dogmengesch., 11, 233), Loors (Lettfaden des Dogm., 241-242). 
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Emperor was exacting, and he subscribed to it in spite of 
his repugnance. On his return he explained his attitude and 
his doctrine in a letter to his Church, 

Eusebius did not honour his signature for long and soon 
joined the adversaries of Nicaea. He took part in the 
synods which successively condemned the chief defenders of 
the Council, Saint Eustathius of Antioch, Saint Athanasius 
and Marcellus of Ancyra. At the request of the Arian 
Council of 336, which deposed the latter, he even composed 
a double refutation of Marcellus. Constantine held him in 
great esteem and asked him to write his Zzfe as a defence 
against the Pagan accusations resulting from his conversion. 
The special character of this work, which is more of a pane- 
_ gyric than a history, is thus explained by the purpose for 
which it was intended; it was not finished until after the 
Emperor’s death. In 335, after having been present at the 
“brigandage of Tyre”! which condemned Athanasius (and 
which is narrated by Eusebius without mention of Athana- 
sius!), he assisted at the dedication of the Constantinian 
basilica of the Azas¢aszs at Jerusalem 2. Here he preached 
a solemn discourse which shortly afterwards he repeated at 
Constantinople at the ¢rzcennalia of the Emperor. He died 
in 339 or 340, and was succeeded by Acacius, who was 
destined to become leader of one of the most advanced Arian 
factions. 


B). Character. Eusebius had an all-embracing mind. 
In his works he touched on History, Geography, Exegesis, 
Apologetics, Theology and even Eloquence. Unlike Origen, 
his master, he was exclusively an erudite. Endowed with 
a searching mind and an untiring capacity for work, he had 
read nearly everything contained in sacred and profane 
literature and made notes on everything that passed through 
his hands. This is what made him an excellent historian. 
The great and real value of his scriptural and apologetical 
works is also due to his immense erudition. 


From a doctrinal point of view he is outstanding only in 
the fight against the Sabellian teaching attributed to Mar- 


* The expression is Mgr BATIFFOL’s, of. cé¢., p. 387. : 

2 On this occasion the Arians held a new Council, aping that of Nicaea, and 
decided to exact the rehabilitation of Arius from the Alexandrians. Both Euse- 
bius of Caesarea and Eusebius of Nicomedia must have been present. Alexandria 
refused Arius and the Emperor did not insist. P. BATIFFOL, 2d7d., p. 389-390. 
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cellus of Ancyra. On the great question of the buooustas, 
which, at that time, was the greatest doctrinal issue, he was 
unable to take up a definite stand for he was ever prejudiced 
by the misuses that Paul of Samosata had made of this term, 
and this obsession always prevented him from conforming to 
orthodoxy. His not very precise teaching should probably 
be reduced to a kind of vague subordinationism, deriving to 
some extent from Origen. In reality, Eusebius had very 
little originality ; his learning was more extensive than it was 
deep. His sombre, monotonous sty/e would seem to bear 
out this judgment. 


Eusebius has been reproached with undue servility to Constantine, 
but in this he is perhaps judged too harshly. That he had a great 
admiration and esteem for Constantine there is no doubt, but this can 
scarcely be put down as a fault, since these were sentiments that were 
shared by all the Christians of this period, who having suffered first 
from the persecutions of Diocletian and Galerius and then from that of 
Licinius in the East, possessed a lively sense of what they owed to the 
great Emperor. On the other hand, it must be admitted that there is 
too much flattery in the Zz/e, and that Eusebius profited by the imperial 
favour to obtain a better See than that of Caesarea. It has been 
remarked that he showed a very evident vanity as regards his literary 
works’, but this can be pardoned in one who seems to have spent his 
life in writing. 

A graver defect is his excessive tolerance. It led him, either because 
of his too great love for peace, or because of his lack of love for the 
whole truth, to make a number of doctrinal concessions. It may be 
concluded with Bardenhewer that: “2 the absence of a strength of mind 
and steadfastness of conscience in proportion to his vast erudition, 
Eusebius, in spite of the fertility of his pen and the remarkable value 


of some of his works, is regarded diffidently and mistrustfully by poste- 
rith??.% 


Il. THE WORKS OF EUSEBIUS. 


These works may be classed under four heads: 1. Historical 


works. 2. Scriptural works. 3. Apologetical and theological 
writings. 4. Sermons and letters. 


A). Historical Works. 


1. The Ecclesiastical History 3 is by far the most im- 
portant; no other work of Eusebius is cited so extensively. 
It consists of ten books, composed at the following dates: 


* See P. BATIFFOL, of. cit., p. 387-389. 
* Patrologie, t. U1, p. 20. 


3 P. G., 20, 45-906. See also text, translation and notes by E. Grarin, in the 
coll. Textes et Documents, 1905-1913. 
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books I-VIII before 312; book IX, 315; book x, 317; and a 
revision of the whole work about 324. 

The work opens with a short history of Christ (book 1). The author 
then begins the history of the Church from the time of the Apostles to 
the war of Judaea (bk. 11) and from the time of Nero to Decius (bks. 111, 
IV, V, VI); a considerable part of book vi deals with Origen. Eusebius 
then narrates the sufferings of the Church from the end of the third 
century (bk. vil), and the beginning of the fourth, until the Edict of 
Galerius in 311 (bk. vitt). Then come the victories of Constantine over 
Maxentius, and Licinius over Maximinus (bk. Ix), and lastly Constan- 
tine’s defeat of Licinius, 323 (bk. xX). 

This work of Eusebius is of zxestimable worth, for without 
it the history of the first three centuries of the Church would 
be almost unknown tous. Its chief merit lies in the fact that 
it is drawn from relzable sources, sources which in very many 
' cases are quoted by the author. Together with a mass of 
facts of all kinds, it contains a variety of documents, official 
papers drawn from the State Archives and summaries-and 
extracts from many authors. Moreover the author’s szxcerzty 
can hardly be called in question, although his misplaced 
sympathies sometimes led him to make certain omissions. 
His critical faculty is really astonishing for a man of his time 
and protected him from accepting a mass of apocryphal and 
doubtful writings which he was careful to distinguish. Ne- 
vertheless his work is not without its defects. He has been 
reproached with faulty composition, for he often deals with 
the same subject in different places instead of confining it to 
one; his treatment of the canon of the New Testament is an 
example of this. The great number of ertvacts makes the 
work appear more ofa collection than a history, and some of 
these extracts are too short to be comprehensible. Lastly, 
Eusebius has too little Latin to be really well informed on 
Western affairs. These trifling defects, however, are nothing 
compared with the greatness of the work as a whole; a work 
which has earned for its author the title of the “ Christian 
Herodotus” and “ Father of Ecclesiastical History ”. 


2. The Chronicle 2, once greatly esteemed, has now lost 
a great deal of its interest. The real title is the Umzversal 
Aiistory (Mavzobernn tervoptx) and therein the author again 
takes up and finishes a work which had already been 
attempted by Julius Africanus 3. 


* Chapter 4 contains Eusebius’ somewhat vague theological ideas on the divinity 
of Christ. —? 2. G., 19, 101-598. — 3 See above p. 280. 
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The work consists of two parts: the Chronography, or summary of the 
history of each nation, according to the Bible, or the documents proper 
to each country: the Canon of the Times is a synchronised version of all 
these special histories until the year 325 (wich indicates that Eusebius 
brought his work to an end about this date). Only fragments of the 
original Greek text remain; the first part, however, is preserved in an 
Armenian version, while the second part is extant in the Latin version 
of Saint Jerome who completed it by the addition of important historical 
facts from 325 until the succession of Theodosius (379). 


3. The Life of Constantine ', in five books, written (about 335-340) 
for the purpose of justifying the Emperor against the Pagans, deals with 
Constantine solely from the point of view of his relations with Christia- 
nity and only insists on his virtues and praiseworthy deeds. Here the 
author is too partial and disfigures the real nature of events, while his 
praises of Constantine are far too flattering. Nevertheless, apart from 
the author’s biased judgments, a quantity of really valuable information 
may be gleaned from these pages, which, however, should be compared 
with and completed from other sources. Itis not absolutely certain that 
the 16 documents contained in the work are authentic. 


4. Other historical works. 


a) On the Martyrs of Palestine? (from 303 to 313). Two versions of 
this valuable relation, both composed by Eusebius, are extant: the first 
and briefer version in to be found in the Ecclesiastical History (after 
book vi or at the end) and the other, of greater length, in Syriac %. 


6) Acts of the Ancient Martyrdoms, a valuable work, now lost save 
for a few fragments ¢. 


¢) Life of Pamphilus, in three books written about 310, is also lost 
except for short quotations 5. 


B). Seriptural works. 


1. Eusebius has left a book on Biblical Geography, the Onomasit- 
con®, in which he deals with the names of places mentioned in Holy 
Scripture ; these are classed in alphabetical order, with a short description 
and a list of names the place has borne at various times. This little 
work, which was translated and completed by Saint Jerome’, was 
intended to become a part of a complete topography of Palestine and 
Jerusalem. In the preface of the Onomasticon are mentioned three 
other writings of Eusebius, now lost, dealing with Palestinian ethno- 
graphy and geography: a) the names of the peoples mentioned in the 
Bible, especially in Genesis (X-X1); 6) Ancient Palestine and its division 
among the twelve tribes; c) a plan of Jerusalem and the Temple. 


* P. G., 20, 905-1316. For bk. v see below, Sermons, p. 327. 

2 P. G., 20, 1457-1520. 

3 Published by CurRETON, London, 1860. See J. VITEAU’s thesis, De Zusebiz 
C. duplict opusculo..., Paris, 1893. 

* P. G., 20, 1519-1536. 

5 P. G., 10, 1533-1550. 

© E. KLOSTERMANN, in Corfus of Berlin, Leipzig, 1904. 

* P. L., 23, 859-928. The additions are of little importance; F. CAVALLERA. 
Saint Jéréme, 1, p, 145, note 2. 
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2. Exegetical works. 1.Commentary on the Psalms! 
(extant as far as Psalm 118), translated by Eusebius of Ver- 
celli; 2. commentary on /sazas?, in 10 or 15 books, mostly 
extant; 3. lastly, a commentary on Sazzt Luke 3, of which 
fragments still remain. This exegetical work is not without 
value, although Eusebius is never really master of his subject. 
His dependence on Origen made him introduce a great deal 
of allegorism, yet his natural instincts as a historian were 
better suited to literal exegesis. He attempted to ally the 
two methods, but with little success. 

_ 3. Various treatises on Biblical subjects possess a very real 
interest: 


@) The Canons of the Gospels are a kind of synopsis of the Gospels 
in ten tables, in which the Gospel narratives are arranged in parallel 
columns showing what is common to all the Gospels and what is proper 
to each. This work has often served as a source of later Biblical 
harmonies. 

6) On the Discrepancies of the Gospels*, in which Eusebius solves the 
apparent difficulties to be found in the Gospels, relating to Our Lord’s 
childhood, passion and resurrection. Saint Augustine was to treat the 
same question, but with greater ease and power, in his “De consensu 
evangelistarum ”. 

c) There also remain fragments of a short work On Polygamy, and the 
fecundity of the Patriarchs; and another Ox the Paschal Festival’, 
dedicated to Constantine in 332, and arising out of the Paschal question 
at Nicaea. The only passage still extant is often quoted for its precious 
witness to the Eucharist and the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 


C). Apologetical and theological writings. 


I. The Praeparatio Evangelica7, was a kind of Intro- 
duction to the study of Christianity, showing the superiority 
of the Jewish and Christian religion over Paganism from 
a doctrinal, moral and even chronological point of view. 


2. The Demonstratio Evangelica ®, proves to the Jews 
the truth of Christianity by showing that its way was prepa- 
red by the Mosaic religion. These two work containing 
respectively 15 and 20 books were composed fsom 315 to 325. 

3. The Theophania or Divine Manifestation, written after 323, 
perhaps about 333, is a summary in 5 books of the Demonstratio. It is 
extant in a Syriac version °. 


t P. G., 23, 65-1396; 24, 9-76 (fragments on the last Psalms). 

2 P. G., 24, 89-528. —3 P. G., 24, 529-606. — * P. G., 22, 1275-1292. 

5 P. G., 22, 879-to16 (fragments). —° P. G., 24, 693-706. — 7 P. G., 21, 21-1408. 
8 P. G., 22, 13-792 (only the first ten books are extant). 

9 Edition Ler, London, 1842. (Greek fragments, ?. G., 24, 609-690). 
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4. General elementary Introduction, of which only books VI-IX are 
extant under the title of Prophetical Extracts *. 


5. The Book against Hierocles? is a vigorous and biting refutation 
of Hierocles, Governor. of Bithynia under Galerius about 307, who had 
used Philostratus’ life of Apollonius of Tyana to institute a comparison 
of Our Lord and Apollonius, in favour of the latter. This treatise dates 
probably from 311-313. 

6. Several other apologetical writings are no longer extant. These 
are: 

a) Against Porphyry (in 25 books) ; 

6) The Praeparatio Ecclesiastica and the Demonstratio Ecclesiastica ; 

c) Two books of Objections and Defence. 


7 Eusebius’ strictly theological work may be reduced to 
the two treatises which he wrote at the request of the Arian 
synod of Constantinople (335-336) to refute Marcellus of 
Ancyra, who had just been deposed. The Contra Marcel- 
lum * and the De Ecclesiastica theologia+ contain a clear 
and definite rejection of Sabellianism, which was wrongly 
attributed to Marcellus. Much less precise, however, is Euse- 
bius’ explanation of his own teaching. 


D). Sermons and Letters. 


1. The 14 Latin homilies 5, published by Sirmond under his name, 
were not all due to him, for the two first at least should probably be 
attributed to Eusebius of Emesa. . 


2. Three special Orations are also extant; one given at Tyre (314 
or 315) for the dedication of a church °; another at Constantinople (335) 
for the ¢v7cennatia of the Emperor’; and an oration on the martyrs (extant 
in Syriac) *, probably preached at Antioch. The fifth book of the “ Life 


of Constantine ”, which consists of an “ Oration of Constantine to the 
Church of God”, is attributed by some to Eusebius °. 


3. Eusebius’ correspondence, which must certainly have 
been voluminous, has all disappeared except the three follo- 
wing letters to: 


@) Carpianus: serves as introduction to Canons of the 
Gospels ; 


6) Flaccilus; introduction to the treatise De Heclestastica 
theologia ; 


' P..G., 22, 1021-1262,— * P. G., 22, 795-868. 

* P. G., 24, 707-824. — * P. G., 24, 823-1046. 

5 P, G., 24, 1047-1208. 

* Found in the Hést.. Zccl., x, 4; P. G., 20, 849-880. 

7 P. G., 20, 1315-1440. 

* Edited and translated into English by W. WriGHT, 1864. 
* It consists of 26 chapters, ?. G., 20, 1233-1316. 
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c) To the Church of Caesarea after the Council of Caesa- 
rea. Eusebius explains what part he took in the Council and 
states that it was he who prepared the symbol accepted by 
the Fathers?. As for the term 6u00Ue10g which was added, 
he explains that it signifies that the Word was engendered 
from the substance of the Father (é 77s ovctas) and is similar 
to Him 7m all things*. This shuffling explanation shows that 
in reality Eusebius really adhered to what came to be called 
Hlomotoustanism. 

Several letters are only known by quotations, notably one 
addressed to Constantia, Constantine’ s sister, concerning an 
image of Christ. This letter was criticised at a later date 
during the Iconoclast controversies %. Eusebius refused to 
send to the princess the image she had requested and thus 

_upheld a principle which condemned all veneration of images‘. 
It is well known that at the beginning of the century, in 305 
or 306, the Council of Elvira in Spain had rejected such 
veneration. Eusebius represents a similar tendency in the 
East. Eusebius’ doctrinal authority, never very considerable, 
is not increased by this document. 


CHAPTER III. 
Chief defenders of the Nicene Faith. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : see each author in particular. 


LeIN. THE EASY. 


The most illustrious defenders of the faith of Nicaea in the 
East were, together with Athanasius (studied in the following 
chapter), Saint Alexander of Alexandria, Saint Eustathius of 
Antioch and Marcellus.of Ancyra. 


A). Saint Alexander of Alexandria * (312-328) was the 
first adversary of Arius, whom he condemned, first in the 


1 See above, Life of Eusebius. 

2 See THEODORET, Hist. Eccl., 1, 11. SOCRATES, Hist. Eccl., 1, 8. 

3 Notably by Saint Nicephorus, Antirrhitica, in PiTRa, Spictl. Solesm., 1, 
383-386. — 4 See J. TIxXERONT, Hist. Dognt., 111; p. 444-445. 

5 P. G., 18, 547-607. PiTRA, Anal. Sacra, 1V, 199-200; 433-434. See 
J. TIXERONT, of. czt., II, 29-31. 
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synod of 320, and later in two precious and still extant 
Epistles: Epistola Encyclica*, and Epistola ad Alexandrum 
Constantinopolitanum 2 which was probably an encyclical 
also, The second Epistle, which is the longer, contains 
a thorough refutation of Arianism. The bishop gives an 
extremely forceful explanation of the true faith: the Word is 
not created, He is eternal and He is God; He is inferior to 
the Father only in that He is engendered; He derives His 
being from the very being of the Father (é adtov tov dveos 
Ilatod¢). It will be seen that this expression implicitly con- 
tains the duoodeos. A collection of Saint Alexander’ s 
homilies is lost, save for a few fragments in Syriac. 


B). Saint Eustathius of Antioch 3, a native of Side in 
Pamphilia, was first of all Bishop of Beroea in Syria (Aleppo) 
and then of Antioch from 324 to 330. He was one of the 
most energetic opponents of the rising Arian heresy. In all 
likelihood it was he who pronounced the opening speech 
before Constantine at Nicaea, and directed the business of 
the Council. After the Council he took strong measures 
against the Arians in his own diocese and throughout the 
whole of Syria. Asa result of this, he was the first to fall 
a victim to the Eusebians, who attacked his teaching and 
slandered his conduct, finally having him deposed at a synod 
held at Antioch (329 or 330). Not content with this they also 
accused him of subversive political activities, and Constantine 


exiled him to Trajanopolis is Thracia, where he died soon 
afterwaards. 


1. Sozomen* tells us that Eustathius was remarkable both for his 
doctrine and his literary style, but his works, which were many, are lost. 
Only a few fragments of his evegetical works (on the Hexaemeron 5, on 
the Psalms, on the Proverbs) remain. 

The text purporting to be the discourse ® addressed to Constantine at 
the Council of Nicaea is apocryphal. Similarly, the theological termi- 
nology indicates that the Christological homily entitled Jn Lazarum, 
Mariam et Martham is a fifth century work?. His det/ers, of which 


‘Socrates, Hist. Eccl., 1-6. Text in C. Krrcu, Enchiridion, p. 216-225. 

* THEODORET, Hist. Eccl., 1, 3. 

x Editions : fF, G., 18, 613-794. Pirra, Anal. Sacra, u,1v. F. Cavat- 
LERA, Sancti Lustathii: Homilia Christologica, Paris, 1905. Studies: S. Sata- 
VILLE, Eustathe d’ Antioche (Saint) in Dict. théol., col. 1554-1565. F. CAVAL- 
LERA, Le schisme a’ Antioche (4th-sth cent.), Paris, 1905. 

4 Hist. Ecel., ty 23.1%, ‘0. 

° A kind of chronicle; P. G., 18, 707-794 (doubtful authenticity). 

© P. G., 18, 673-676. gh ” 

*L. SAaLTet, in Bull. litt. eccl., 1906. 
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many were still extant in Saint Jerome’s time, are all lost, as also is 
almost the whole of the De anima, mentioned by the same author '. 

The greatest of Eustathius’ treatises appears to have been written 
against the Arians, it contained at least eight books, now all lost save 
for a few fragments. The only extant treatise is that entitled On the 
Witch of Endor, against Origen. The author first maintains that it was 
not Samuel who appeared to Saul, and then, taking a more general stand, 
he definitely rejects the allegorical exegesis of Alexandria®, His prefe- 
rence for the literal sense of the Scriptures makes of him a forerunner of 
the great Doctors of Antioch at the end of the century. He can there- 
fore be regarded as belonging to their school unless he is considered as 
a simple echo of tradition. Neither the accusation of Sabellianism, or 
the many others that were brought against him, has ever been proved; 
his anti-Arian theology was thoroughly orthodox. 


2. After Eustathius’ deposition, a part of the Church of Antioch 
remained faithful to him and formed what is known as the Eustathian 
party (Catholic). Antioch was governed by Arian bishops until 360. 
. Meletius was then elected. Until then the latter had been connected 
with the Homoiousians and had been named bishop by the Homoeans ; 
soon, however, he subscribed to the Nicene faith (363). The strict 
Arians had already nominated another bishop (360) so that the-town 
was divided into three camps: the Eustathians, the Arians and the 
Meletians. The latter gradually gained more followers while Arianism 
lost in proportion. Meletius was followed by Flazzan (381), who was 
finally recognised by Rome. In spite of this the Hustathians con- 
tinued to resist. One of their priests, Puzlinus, who had been conse- 
crated by Lucifer of Cagliari (362), was recognised by Rome, as also was 
his successor, Evagrius (388-393?). Flavian was not approved at Rome 
until 398. But the greater number of Eustathians did not submit to 
Flavian’s successor until 416 or 417, and it was only at the end of the 
fifth century, when the remains of Saint Eustathius were transferred to 
Antioch, that all opposition ceased 3. 


The schism of Antioch really began on the day that 
Lucifer consecrated Paulinus (362). Its real cause, no doubt, 
was the prejudices of the Eustathians with regard to Mele- 
tius’ doctrine, who, although not a declared Arian4, had 
been closely connected with that sect. An additional cause 
was the irregularity of Paulinus’ nomination, which was uncan- 
onical and therefore not admitted by most of the Antio- 


t Bxstant infinitae epistolae. WRON., De viris zil., 85. 

2 Bustathius thus reveals the coherence of the Origenist! method, or at least 
the use to which it was put, since he shows that Origen treated the narration of 
the Creation and the work of the first six days asa fable, while on the other hand 
he takes in a literal sense the calling up of the spirit of Samuel by the Witch of 
Endor. ; 

3F. CavALLERA, Le schisme ad’ Anttoche (4th-5th cent.), Paris, 1905. See 
also S. SALAVILLE, Hustathiens d’ Anttioche, in Dict. théol,, col. 1574-1576. 


4, CAVALLERA, of. ctt., 95-97. 
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chians'. The situation was aggravated when Saint Athana- 
sius and then Saint Liberius recognised Paulinus, and had 
a sertous outcome towards the end of the fourth century. 
Although the Church of Antioch had no religious authority 
comparable to that of Rome, it was greatly considered in Syria 
and Asia Minor. The natural consequence of this was that the 
Nicene faith could not prevail until communion with the Apo- 
stolic See was obtained. Nevertheless, Meletius, although he 
was not in communion with Rome, succeeded in having a for- 
mulary of faith, which had been sent to the East by Pope Dama- 
sus after a Roman Council in 377, accepted by 153 bishops at 
Antioch. Graver still were the consequences as regards the 
unity of the Church. On account of the misunderstandings 
which were at the root of the Schism, a great deal of animo- 
sity resulted between the East and Rome, of which traces 
are found even in Saint Basil’s letters2, Saint John Chryso- 
stom played an important part in Flavian’s reconciliation to 
the Roman Church *. 


C). Marcellus of Ancyra‘, Bishop of that town at the beginning of 
the fourth century was a staunch upholder of Nicaea, and earned the 
hatred of the Eusebians chiefly by his refutation of Asterius of Cappa- 
docia. His work, of which the proper title is unknown, treated the sub- 
ject De subjectione Domini, and was a rejection of strict subordinatio- 
nism. The Arians employed their usual tactics and accused Marcellus 
of leanings towards Sabellian modalism and adoptianism: this was the 
work of Eusebius of Caesarea. It must be admitted that his ideas are 
obscure and some of his theories disastrous 5; but at first the orthodox 
gave them a charitable interpretation. Having been deposed by the 
Arian Council of Constantinople (336), he was defended by Pope Julius I, 
to whom he presented an orthodox profession of faith in 440, and also 
by the Council of Sardica. Saint Athanasius stood by him until he was 
thoroughly discredited by the errors of his disciple, Phodinus. Saint 
Hilarius and Saint Basil abandoned him. It is possible that he returned 
to his diocese from 344 to 350. He died in 374 or 376, after having written 
various apologies of his teaching, as well as a number of professions of 
faith, all of which are lost, save that addressed to Pope Julius I in 340% 


* TF, CAVALLERA insists more particularly on the second cause, while L. Sat- 
TET (Bull. lit. eccl., 1906), together with most historians, lays more stress on the 
first. — * See below p. 442. — 3 See below p. 466. 

4 Texts preserved (126 quotations) in the Corpus of Berlin, Eusebius Werke, 
Iv (1906), p. 185-215. Study: Tu. ZAHN, Marcellus von Ancyra, Gotha, 1867 
(Rationalist). See J. Tixrronv, Hist. Dogm., 11, p- 38-41. 

5 God is one and indivisible; hence He is one xpoow7ov and not three hypo- 
stases. The Word was in God from all eternity, but He was not the Son from 
all eternity; He became the Son by the Incarnation. It may be wondered whe- 
ther the Son was a Person from all eternity according to Marcellus. 

© Epipy., Haeres., 72. 
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Il IN: THE. WEST: 


Those authors who remained perfectly orthodox in the 
fight with Arianism will be dealt with in the first place; then 
those, who, like Lucifer of Cagliari, strayed to some extent 
from the right path, and lastly Pope Liberius. 


A). 1. Hosius of Cordova (256-357), Bishop of Cordova 
from 296, has earned the name of ¢he Athanasius of the West. 
It is probable that he presided at the Council of Nicaea and 
the Council of Sardica, since his name always heads the list 
of signatures. All his life, by word and deed, he was one of 
the chief defenders of the Council of the West. In 354 or 
355, when almost a hundred years old, he wrote a temperate 
but courageous letter to Constantius. His adhesion to the 
- secorid formula of Sirmium (Anomoean) must be looked upon 
as a passing weakness due to his great age, his poor health 
and his failing powers. He wrote very little. Besides his 
letter to Constantius (354) there is extant a Collection of 
Sentences edited by Pitra 2 (1888). Two writings mentioned 
by Isidore are lost. 

2. Saint Eusebius of Vercelli, Bishop of that town in 340, was 
exiled after the Council of Milan to various parts of the East (Palestine, 
Cappadocia, Egypt) until the reign of Julian (361). On his return to his 
diocese he continued his onslaughts on Arianism. He died about 370 
and is honoured as a martyr’. Three of his letters only are extant 4. 
His translation of Eusebius of Caesarea’s commentary on the Psalms is 
lost. 

3. Marius Victorinus, born in Africa about 300, a greatly esteemed 
orator in Rome, was converted about 355 and composed various works ° 
on religious subjects. @) Saint Jerome says of his treatises against 
Arianism (Adversus Arium libri IV, De generatione divini Verbt, De 
homoousio recipiendio) that they are very obscure and can only be 
understood by the learned’: the author used the Neo-platonician philo- 
sophy to refute Arianism. 4) His commentaries on the Epistles (Gad, 
Philtp., Ephes.) were easier, but according to Saint Jerome * they proved 


1 ATHAN., Hist. ar., 44. —? PITRA, Anal. sacra., 1, 117 sq. 

3 Feast on the 16th December. 

4P. L., 12, 947-954; and P. L., 10, 713-714. 

5 Works in 2 Z., 8, 999-1308. Studies: P. Moncraux, Hist. “tt. de 
P Afrique chrétienne, 111, Paris, 1905, p. 373 sq- ; ; 

Saint Augustine’s first introduction to Neo-Platonism was in the translations 

of Victorinus (Confess. 1. VIII, c. 11), and later the account of the latter’s conver- 
sion told to him by Simplicianus was a powerful help in his own return to God 
(Zbid., n. 3, 4, 5)- 

7 De viris tllus., 101. 

5 In Gal., praef. 
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that “the learned orator can never have studied theology”. He also 
composed two treatises against the Manichaeans and three Ayms on the 
Trinity *. 

. Saint Zeno’, Bishop of Verona from 362 to 380 (?), was as remark- 
able for his charity as for his opposition to Paganism and Arianism in 
particular. We have evidence of the latter in what remains of Ais 
sermons, 93 fragments, of which 16, which run toa certain length, are 
really valuable from a literary and doctrinal point of view, especially as 
regards the Trinity and the Blessed Virgin. The style reveals the 
author’s African origin. 


5. Phoebadius, Bishop of Agen, composed in 357 or 358 an energetic 
criticism of the second formula of Sirmium entitled Liber contra Arianos 3, 
Two other writings which have been attributed to him would seem to 
be due toanother author. He died after 392. In his “ Contra Arianos” 
he drew largely on Tertullian and also Saint Hilary, then in exile. 


B). 1. Lueifer of Cagliari (d. 370 or 371) + wasa man of 
little culture and of a violent and eccentric temperament 
His style is colloquial and full of vulgarisms. After the 
failure of the Council of Arles (353) he was sent to Constan- 
tius, together with Eusebius of Vercelli, in order to obtain 
another Council. In 355 he was numbered among the 
bishops who resisted the Emperor at Milan and were banish- 
ed: he passed six months in the East. It was after this 
that he came to Antioch where he had the unfortunate idea 
of consecrating Paulinus, the leader of the Eustathians. Had 
he not taken this step, the Eustathians would have submitted 
to Meletius, the new Catholic bishop. About this time, 
between 355 and 361, he composed a number of writings 
inveighing against the Emperor: De nou conveniendo cum 
hereticis; De Regtbus apostaticis ; Pro sancto Athanasio,; De 
non parcendo in Deum delinquentibus ; Moriendum pro Dei 
Filio, These are still extant. His violent nature led him to 
break off many friendships: after the Synod of Alexandria 
(362), which reconciled Meletius of Antioch and the 
repentant Arians, he broke away from Athanasius and the 
whole Church. Many followed his example and formed a 


sect, but these Luciferians had disappeared by the end of the 
fourth century. 


See divers apocryphal writings in P. Z., loc. cét. 

* P. L., 1, 253-528. See A. BIGELMAIR, Zeno von Verona, Munster (West- 
phalia), 1904. Also P. MoncEAUX, Ast. Ltt. Afr. chrét., U1, p. 365-371. 

3 P, L. 20, 13-30. 

4 P. L., 13, 767-1049. Corpus of Vienna, t. XIV, 1886. Studies: G. Kru- 
GER, Luceler, Bischof von Calaris, und das schisma der Luciferianer, Leipzig 
1886. E. AMANN, Lucifer de Cagliari, in Dict. théol., col. 1032-1044. ak 
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2. Among the writers of this sect may be mentioned: 

_ @) Hilarius of Rome, a deacon who wrote short treatises on the 
necessity of re-baptising heretics (Arians) '. 

6) Faustinus’, priest, composed in 380 a confession of faith (7ides 
Theodosio Imperatori oblata) exculpating himself of Sabellianism, and 
a treatise, De Trinitaze, against the Arians. Later, in collaboration with 
the priest Marcellinus, he composed a petition to the Emperors in 
favour of the persecuted Luciferians (Libellus precum ad Imperatores). 


ce) Gregory of Elvira (d. 392) was the most eminent of the Lucife- 
rians; he wrote a considerable number of books, and recent critical 
research attributes to him the following: 


1. De fide orthodoxa contra arianos%, which had been ascribed to 
Phoebadius ; 


2. Tractatus Origenis de libris ss. Scribturarum * (20 homilies) ; 
3. Sermons on the Canticle of Canticles>; 

4. Tractatus de Arca Noé*. 

His work as a whole indicates a fertile and original writer’. 


C). Liberius, Pope from 352 to 366, left but few writings; 
enough, however, to give rise to serious problems which must 
at least be indicated here. The works usually attributed to 
him are: a) a sermon preached in 353 on the occasion of the 
taking of the veil by Marcellina, Saint Ambrose’s sister 8; 
6) the dzalogue with Constantius after the Council of Milan, 
355; a brave protest against the Emperor’s exactions 9; 
c) especially his /e¢¢ers, 13 in all, including the four of which 
the authenticity is so much in question and which are 
so important as regards what is usually termed “ the fall of 
Liberius”. Accordingly as these letters are regarded as 
authentic or not, the Pope’s attitude and character appear 
vastly different. Before touching on this subject it would be 
as well to indicate the points on which historians are almost 
agreed. 

1. It is generally admitted a) that at the deginning of 
his pontificate Liberius showed himself to be a firm defender 


t HieRON., Altercatio Luciferiant et orthodoxt, 26-27. 
2 P, L., 13, 37-107. — 3 See Dom G. Morin, Rev. Bénéd., 1902, 225-245. 
4 Edited by P. BATIFFOL. See Dom G. Morin’s study, Rev. hist. litt. relig., 


3 Tidited by Heine, 1848. See Dom WILMaRT’s study, Buell. ditt. eccl., 1906. 
5 Dom WILMart, in Rev. Bénéd., 1909, p. I-12. 
7P. Leyay, Lhéritage de Grégoired’ Elvire, in Rev. Bénéd., 1908, p. 435-457- 
8 Found in SAINT AMBROSE’s treatise De Virginzbus, U1, 1-3. P. L., 16, 219- 
: -3350. 
ee re heer, Hist. Eccl., 1, 13, etc... See P. BATIFFOL, La 
paix constantinienne et le catholicisme, p. 47 3-481. 
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of Athanasius and the Nicene faith against Constantius’ 
Arian policy, and he was banished to Thracia for two years 
for this reason (from 355 or 356 to 358); 4) that together 
with Saint Hilary he upheld, in 358, the newly formed 
opposition to Anomoeanism, and that he supported_ the 
Homotousians by conditionally accepting their symbol ' ; Saint 
Athanasius also, about 360, approved this conciliatory atti- 
tude; c) that after his return to Rome (358) Liberius remained 
inactive during the last years of Constantius’ reign, but was 
fairly energetic when the Nicene faith came into its own after 
the Emperor’s death. 


2. The Pope’s behaviour during his exile and especially 
in 357, remains obscure. It may be asked whether, during 
this period, he did not explicitly favour Axomoeantsm and 
subscribe to its formulas. This matter forms the subject of 
the four letters contained in fragments IV and VI of Saint 
Hilary’s Opus historicum *. 


In the letter Studens paci, written in 357 (and not in 352, whatever 
may appear to the contrary), the Pope declares to the Eastern bishops 
that since Athanasius had refused to appear in Rome when called upon 
to do so, he (the Pope) was decided to enter into communion with the 
Eastern bishops and all the bishops of the Catholic Church, and to 
abandon the communion of Athanasius (Frag. IV). 

The letter Pro detfico (Frag. V1, 5-7) explains why the Pope delayed 
his separation from Athanasius for so long; he says that he accepts the 
faith of Sirmium’ as Catholic, and requests that his banishment be 
brought to an end. The subsequent signatures found in Saint Hilarius’ 
fragments prove with certainty that the first formula of Sirmium is in 
question. 

The letter Quia scto vos (tbid., 8-9) is a request addressed to the Court 
Bishops, Ursacius and Valens. 

Lastly, the letter Von doceo (bid., 10-11) is a letter sent by the Pope 
to the old legate, Vincent of Capua, who had gone over to heresy at 
Arles, telling him of his change of mind and asking him to address a 
petition to the Emperor. 

What is to be thought of these letters? First, there is no question of 
Papal Infallibility. Even should the letters be authentic, it is certain 
that the formula signed by Liberius was not the heretical second formula 
of Sirmium, but the first (351) which was only ambiguous. The question 
is purely historical; it is nevertheless extremely important, for it regards 


the support given by the Apostolic See to the defenders of the faith in 
those difficult times. 


* According to SOZOMEN, he expressly condemned “‘ those who did not declare 
the Son sémz/ar to the Father in essence and in all things ”. 
* See chap. v, Saint Hilary, Works, p. 358. 


’ The anathemas found in the text are not due to Hilary but probably to a 
later copyist. 
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Various Catholic critics admit that Liberius failed in his duty in 
357. Such are Mgr Duchesne’, Father Feder, S. J.*, and E. Amann 3, 
In spite of various undoubted interpolations and the fragmentary nature 
of the work which contains them, they do not doubt the authenticity of 
these documents, which, they aver, are confirmed by other contemporary 
writings‘. The question is not completely solved, however, and those 
who believe that the /e/ters are not authentic (Mgr Batiffol 5 and Saltet ® 
in France) have serious grounds for regarding them as /orgeries?, due 
to the Arians, who endeavoured to protect themselves by Liberius’ 
authority, or who wished to discredit him by their calumnies. 


Conclusion. Whatever may be thought on this question, 
there is no doubt that the Pope was slandered. It was said, 
says Sozomen 8, that Liberius had condemned the 6j00ve10¢ 
and declared that the Son was unlike (avoyo10s) the Father; 
an obvious untruth, which nevertheless deceived even such 
friends as Hilary. Moreover, those who admit “the fall of 
Liberius” 9 recognise that “it had no influence on the rest of 


_-his pontificate” and they praise the attitude he adopted in 


358. No doubt, says Mer Batiffol '°, “ Liberius did not speak 
out so courageously as Hilary or Athanasius had done. 
But during the critical years between 358 and 361 Liberius 
was not in a position to make himself heard: ... the disorder 
present in the whole of the episcopate, during that unforeseen 
crisis, is a sound proof that the universal episcopate cannot 
do without the Primacy of the successor of Peter”. The 
political triumph of the heretics, however, was short-lived; 
the Catholic world soon reacted in favour of Nicaea, and 
when that time came, Liberius was not found wanting "4. 


1 [ibére et Fortunatien, article in Mélanges a’ Archéologie et @’ Hist., 1908. 

2 Studien zu Hilartus, Vienna, 1910. ° 

3 Libére, in Dict. théol., col. 631-659. 

4 Chiefly Sant ATHANASIUS (see p. 331), SAINT HILARY (see p. 345) and 
SAINT JEROME (Chr onzcle 2365 and De viris, 37). Other critics think that Saint 
Jerome’s testimony is based on forged letters. 

5 La paix constantinienne et le catholicisme, p. 446 sq., 490 sq. 515 sq. 

Jn Bull. lett. eccl., 1905, 1907. : . 

7 They insist on the text of the letters, give another interpretation to the other 
contemporary documents, and bring to light a number of favourable testimonies. 

® SozomEN, Hist. Eccl., IV, ch. 14. 

9B, AMANN, Dict. théol., art. Libére, col. 654. 

°° La paix constantinienne et le catholictsme, p. 521. nd 

1 Besides the above mentioned studies, see J. ZEILLER’s general bibliography 
in Bull. dane. litt. et @arch. chrét., 1913, p. 20-51. See also A. D’ALEs, 
Libére (Le pape) in Dict. Apol., col. 1842-1851. 
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CHAPTER IY. 
Saint Athanasius. 


SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


I. Editions: P. G., 25-28. 


2. Studies: Besides the earlier Zives of PAPEBROCH (in Acia 
Sanctorum), B. DE MONTFAUCON (in P. G., 25, p. LIX sq.), and TILLE- 
MONT (Mémoires, VIII, 1-258), see G. BARDY, Saint Athanase (Coll. Les 
Saints), Paris, 1914; J. MOHLER, Athanasius der Grosse und die Kirche 
seiner Zeit, Mainz, 1827; F. BOHRINGER, A/¢hanasius und Arius, Stutt- 
gart, 1874; E. FIALON, Saint Athanase, Paris, 1877 (literary study with 
translation of the text of the “ Afology to Constantius” and “ Apology 
for his Flight”); F. CAVALLERA, Saint Athanase (Coll. La Pensée chrét.), 
Paris, 1908; X. LE BACHELET, Athanase (Saint) in Dict. théol., col. 
2143-2178 ; G. VOISIN, La doctrine christologique de Saint Athanase, in 
Rev. Hist. Ecel., 1, (1900), p. 226-248; P. BATIFFOL, La paix constanti- 
nienne et le catholicisme, ch. V1, VU, VII, 1X.; J. TIXERONT, Azst. Dogm., 
I, p. 67-75 (La doctrine trinttaire de saint Athanase). 


I. LIFE OF SAINT ATHANASIUS. HIS CHARACTER. 


A). Under Constantine. Beginnings of the episco- 
pate. 


Saint Athanasius was born in Egypt, perhaps at Alexan- 
dria, about 295, where he received a sound classical and 
Christian education". He was ordained lector in 312 and 
filled this office for six years. In 318 he was raised to the 
diaconate and acted as secretary to Alexander, Bishop of 
Alexandria. The apologetical treatises, which he composed 
at this time, show that even before Arianism came to a head 
his chief doctrinal interest was the Incarnate Word. One 
can imagine that he was far from disinterested in the con- 
demnation of Arius. He accompanied his bishop to the 
Council of Nicaea, but it is hardly probable, given his youth 
and condition, that he played such an important part as is 
implied in certain panegyrics. Nevertheless fifteen years 
later the Egyptian bishops, in a letter to the Catholic world, 
recalled that Athanasius’ decided attitude against Arian 
impiety in the Synod of Nicaea had already earned him 


xe : or the aa iat of coy Athanasius, while yet a child, baptised several of 
his Pagan comrades, see G. BARDY, of. cit., p. 3- The story is fi i 
RuFinus, Hist. Eecl., 1. 14. y Fg : = 
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their hatred". It is possible that he was allowed to speak 
with the bishops. In any case, it was from this time that he 
devoted himself entirely to the defence of the faith. After 
Alexander’s death in 3282, he was called to succeed him. 
The laity acclaimed him with the cry: “ He isa sincere, vir- 
tuous man, a good Christian, an ascetic, a true bishop! ” 
He was consecrated on the 7th June. 

Saint Athanasius’ episcopate lasted 45 years (328-373). 
It falls naturally into three unequal periods, each one inter- 
rupted by one or two periods of banishment. 


@) First controversies, under Constantine (328-337). 
6) The great controversies, under Constantius II (337-361). 
c) Last controversies and victory, after Constantius II 


(301-373). 

_ Right from the beginning of his rule Athanasius was 
' faced with the turbulent party of M7/e/etzans 3, who, although 
they had submitted to Alexander (end of 327) refused to 
recognise his young successor. The better to resist him they 
threw in their lot with the Avzans, and took their complaints 
to the Emperor. Summoned by the Emperor in 331, Atha- 
nasius completely justified himself. Nevertheless the cam- 
paign of calumny went on, and increased in violence when 
Athanasius refused to recognise Arius, who had been reha- 
bilitated by the Emperor (333). He was called before the 
Synod of Caesarea (333-334) but refused to appear, In 335 
another synod was held at 7yre 4, attended by a great num- 
ber of Eastern bishops. Many Eusebians were present. 
Athanasius was charged with violence and cruelty by the 
Meletians5. A commission of inquiry, composed only of 


* Letter quoted by ATHANASIUS, AZ. cont. Arian.,6. See P. BATIFFOL, of. ciz., 
p- 325. Fora slightly different reading, see ¥. CAVALLERA, of. cét., p. 29. 

2 According to the Paschal letters. Saint Athanasius says (Ag. cont. Ar., 59) 
that Alexander died five months after the Council, meaning by that no doubt 
the subscription of the Meletians (327) to the Nicene decisions which concerned 
them. This is Mgr Duchesne’s opinion, Ast. Anc. Egl., 1, p. 166, n. 2. 

3 Followers of Meletius, Bishop of Lycopolis (Egypt), who for twenty years 
had formed a schismatic party in the Egyptian Church. For this schism 
see A. DALES, in Rev. Hist. Eccl., 1926, p. 5-20. 

4 See P. BATIFFOL, of. cit., p. 377-387. ; 

5 He was accused of putting one Arsenius to death and of afterwards dismem- 
bering his body; Athanasius found Arsenius hidden in a monastery, and brought 
forth the supposed victim safe and sound. The accusation of loose living and 
Athanasius’ clever refutation thereof, narrated by Rufinus (fist. Zcci., 1, 17), is 
mentioned neither by Athanasius nor in the Acts of the synod ; it is open to doubt. 
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Athanasius’ enemies, having conducted an inquiry in Egypt 
in the name of the synod, concluded that Athanasius was 
guilty of the charges brought against him and he was depo- 
sed by the Council; Athanasius withdrew. from the Council 
and set out to justify himself before the Emperor. Constan- 
tine, however, forewarned by the Eusebians and desirous of 
safeguarding political tranquillity at any price, banished him 
to Trier (335) but omitted to name his successor. In 337 he 
was invited to return to his See by the new Emperors. 


B). Life of Saint Athanasius under Constantius II 
(337-361). 

During this reign, Athanasius suffered two long periods of 
extle (339-346 and 356-361), separated by a period of relative 
calm. 

1. As soon as he had returned to his diocese, Athana- _ 
sius set himself to the task of winning the confidence of the 
Egyptian bishops and monks, In 338 Saint Antony came 
to Alexandria to assure him of his admiration and respect. 
The Eusebians, however, far from confessing defeat, endea- 
voured to win over the new Emperor of the East. Already 
in 338, after a meeting at Antioch, they sent a deputation 
to Pope Julius I, bearing with it the Acts of the Synod 
of Tyre, which embodied the accusations against Atha- 
nasius. The latter, having been informed of this move, 
brought together one hundred bishops in Council, who 
denounced the Council of Tyre to Rome. But before the 
Pope had decided the cause, the Eusebians introduced 
by force a new bishop, Gregory of Cappadocia, into the 
Alexandrian See (339) '. 

Saint Athanasius, banished for the second time, took 
refuge in Rome, where he found other exiles and in particu- 
lar Marcellus of Ancyra. The Eastern bishops, invited to 
attend a Council which they themselves had proposed, replied 
insolently by letter. The Council was held in 341 and com- 


* During this period many assemblies of the Eastern Arian bishops were held, 
as has already been said (p. 310), especially at Anticch in 341 (the Council Zz 
Encaenits). The 25 @anons attributed to this latter, may in reality be due to 
any of these assemblies between 340 and 343. It should be remarked that in 
canons 14 and 15 there is an attempt to proscribe the appeal to Rome, a measure 
obviously aimed at Athanasius and the other deposed Catholic bishops. Appeals 
to Rome were founded in tradition, as witness the spontaneous appeals made by 
the deposed bishops, the Arians of Antioch themselves, and the explicit affir- 
mation of Julius I. See P. BATIFFOL, of. c#/., p. 445-447. 
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pletely exonerated the two appellants. The Council’s deci- 
sion was communicated to the Antiochians in an important 
letter by JuliusI*. But still Athanasius was prevented from 
returning to his diocese, and was obliged to prolong his stay 
in the West. He spent his time in making known the idea 
of monastic life. Meanwhile Constans, who was favourable 
to Athanasius, endeavoured to reconcile the East and the 
West and to render peace to the Church by means of a new 
Council. He summoned the Bishop of Alexandria to Milan 
and later to Trier. In company with Hosius of Cordova, 
Athanasius quitted the latter town for Sardica, where the 
Council was to be held. 

In spite of the departure of the Eastern Arians, who were 
absolutely opposed to any negotiations with Athanasius, the 
Council of Sardica was held in 343 and Athanasius’ inno- 
cence reaffirmed. He successfully protested against the 
adoption of any symbol differing from that of Nicaea, and 
probably played an important part in the disciplinary 


decisions of the Council, especially regarding the right of 


appeal to the Pope, which the Arians so bitterly rejected at 
that time?. Far from re-establishing peace, however, the 
Council only succeeded in making worse the persecution of 
Catholics in the East, and especially at Alexandria. The 
cessation of this persecution and Athanasius’ return to his 
See after the death of the usurper, Gregory of Cappadocia 
(345), was due to the intervention of Constans. Athanasius 
returned from exile on October 21, 346. 


1 For these details see P. BATIFFOL, of. cit., p. 407-431. In Pope Julius’ 
letter (P. Z., 8, 879-908) Mer Batiffol especially admires ‘‘ that zzs¢znct of und- 
versality which is characteristic of the Roman Church, an authority conscious of 
zts Primacy” (p. 427). The Pope did not consider himself bound by the deci- 
sions of a Council; he claimed the right of judging even the Bishop of Alexan- 
dria and the Bishop of Antioch; he appealed to tradition: ‘‘ An appeal is made 
to us; and justice is given here”. By eve is meant Rome and not the East 
(ibid., 428-429). In 346 when Athanasius returned to Alexandria, Julius sent 
another letter Zo the Alexandrians, which is still extant (P. Z., 8, 908-912). 

2‘¢The canons of Sardica resemble a constitution De efzscopis,” says Mgr 
Batiffol (2béa@., p. 440). Canons 14 and 15 embody measures for the right of 
appeal, which are opposed fo the canons of Antioch and differ also from the tra- 
ditional use. This was a compromise between the claims of the Eastern bishops 
and the old usage. These canons had no result in practice; Rome continued to 
receive appeals as she had done in the past. Nevertheless the Council of Sardica 
remains.a valuable testimony of Rome’s right to receive such appeals, a right 
which was refused her only by the Arians. The Eastern Church received the 
canons of Sardica at a later date and they are still contained in Byzantine Canon 
Law. For Sardica, see P. Batiffol, of czt., p. 440-450. 
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2. For ten years Athanasius enjoyed comparative peace, 
and employed it to the best advantage. “First, he called 
a synod for the purpose of confirming the findings of Sar- 
dica, and then adopted a policy of vigilance and prudent 
conciliation which had disastrous results for the Arian faction. 
Two or three years later we find him in communion with 
more than four hundred bishops! ; even such declared enem- 
ies as Valens and Ursacius endeavoured to win his favour. 
To this period also must be attributed such important works 
as the “ Apology against the Arians” and the treatise on the 
“Decrees of Nicaea”. After the retura of their bishop, 
a revival of religious fervour was noticeable at Alexandria, 
and many embraced an ascetical or monastic way of life. 
This movement was encouraged by Athanasius; on many 
occasions he secured the help of the monks by making them 
bishops. The letter he wrote to Dracontius on one such 
occasion is profoundly instructive 2”. 


3. The deaths of Constans, his protector (350), and of 
Pope Julius I (352) gave new hope to Athanasius’ enemies 
who recommenced to zwtrigue for the favour of Constantius 
and the new Pope, Liberius (352-366). Saint Athanasius 
sent Serapion of Thmuis to defend him at Rome. The Pope 
suggested to Constantius that a Council be held for the pur- 
pose of reaching a definiteagreement. Constantius accepted 
the proposal, but caused Athanasius to be condemned by 
force, first at the Council of Arles (353) and then at the 
Council of Milan (355), and finally introduced another usur- 
per, George of Cappadocia, into Athanasius’ See (Feb. 24, 
357). Athanasius fled to the desert among the monks, in the 
year that Saint Antony, patriarch of the Thebaid, his great 
friend, died (356). 

Saint Athanasius’ third exile lasted three years (356-362). 
It was during these years that he composed his greatest works, 
moving from place to place in order to avoid the Emperor’ s 
spies. It has been said that while in the desert he remained 
the “invisible patriarch of Egypt *”, the mind which con- 


* It was probably at this time that Athanasius consecrated Saint Frumentius, 
Bishop of Z¢héopia, thus aiding to win this still Pagan region to Christ. See 
Rurinus, Ast. Eccl., 1,9. This is confirmed by Athanasius’ account of Con- 
stantius’ persecution, which extended even to Ethiopia. (fol. ad Const. ). 

.? X, Le BACHELET, of. cét., 2148-2149. See G. Barby, of. cit., p. 98-114. 


*VILLEMAIN, Tableau de l’éloguence chrétienne au IVé siécle, Paris, 1849, 
p. 102. ‘ ; 
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trolled the patient resistance to schism as far as the Eastern 


limits of the Empire. The powerful works which he wrote 
at this time are deeds as well as treatises. His voice, crying 
in the desert, proclaimed aloud the principles that seemed to 
be forgotten in the cities. Ata time when all the East was 
bowing down before the “Caesaropapism” of Constantius, 
he was almost alone in his energetic assertions of the 
Church’s independence in things spiritual, He kept closely 
in touch with contemporary events. Helearned with sorrow 
that the Arians were boasting of the supposed defection of 
his friends, Osius2 and Liberius 3, but he remained unshak- 
en. Basil of Ancyra’s use of the word oveta in his concilia- 


tory formula 6ustodvc.o¢, gave him fresh hope, an echo of 


' which is found in the De Synodis, written at this time. Soon, 


however, the Homoeans rejected the odsta and won the favour 
of Constantius, On the death of the Emperor (Nov. 3; 361) 
the orthodox regained their freedom and Athanasius return- 
ed to Alexandria on Feb. 24, 362. 


C). Last years (362-373). On his return Athanasius 
called a Council at Alexandria, which, in spite of the reduc- 
ed number of Fathers who were present, is “rendered one 


This assertion of the independence of the Church is to be found chiefly in 
his History of the Arians. Referring to the words of Constantius in the Council 
of Milan “(355) : ‘‘ What I want, that’s the canon”, and the servility of the 
Arian episcopate (He records the Emperor as saying ‘‘ When I speak, the Syrian 
bishops do not stand so much on ceremony.” (st. Av., 33), he asserts the 
principles which were re-affirmed at Milan: ‘‘ Roman power must not be con- 
fused with the government of the Church” (/ézd., 34). Such a procedure sub- 
jects religion to the rule of eznuchs (Lbid., 38) and paves the way for the Azz#z- 
Christ; for like the latter, Constantius: ‘‘ Goes into the Holy Places where he 
stands and ravages them; he violates the canons and imposes his decrees by 
force” (Zbzd., 77), whereas “‘it is proper to a religion not to impose but to per- 
suade. The Lord forced no one, but left each one free” (/ézd., 67). See 
P, BATIFFOL, of. cet., p. 471-473, 512-515. . 

2 It is possible, although by no means certain, that Osius signed the Anomoean 
formula of Sirmium (2d fornala). Given his age and the state of his health, 
it is quite possible that he was victimised. But he could never be persuaded to 
repudiate Athanasius, and this rendered any previous concession worthless. 

3 Athanasius regarded Constantius’ banishment of Zberius (356), the Bishop 
of the Apostolic See, as a particularly grave crime (H7s¢. Ar., 35). He praised 
the latter’ s resistance to the Emperor and wrote: ‘‘ Liberius was banished; two 
years later he gave way and, terrified by threats of death, he subscribed ” (Lbid., 
41) (Also 4. cont. Ar., 89). This cannot mean that Liberius accepted Ano- 
moeanism; Athanasius would have taken a different tone in that case; neither is 
this suggested by the text. It can only signify the advances made to Basil of 
Ancyra after two years of exile (358). (See above p. 324). Athanasius’ infor- 
mation on these matters must necessarily have been fragmentary and even 
erroneous. 
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of the most important held during the Arian controversy, 
both by the authority it acquired and the part it played in the 
triumph of the Nicene faith”. It has been termed “ the 
Council of Confessors”. It was guided by Saint Athanasius, 
who opened the way to a conciliation. From a doctrinal 
point of view, the Council agreed not to consider the formula 
of the three hypostases as necessarily opposed to the faith of 
Nicaea. This formula was especially dear to the Antio- 
chians, who understood hypostasis in the sense of person, 
while in Egypt and in the West it was chiefly regarded as 
being synonymous with odeia, or substance. This verbal 
concession, so important for the East, is found in the 
synodal letter (Zomos) to the Antiochians. As regards 
discipline, the Council adopted a mild and conciliatory 
attitude with regard to those who had shown Arian 
tendencies, provided they were in good faith. This attitude 
was blamed by Lucifer, and the Luciferian schism was the 
outcome of his opposition. 

It is in no way strange that the closing years of Athana- 
sius should be marked with other periods of exile. Even 
while he presided the Council he was singled out for perse- 
cution. At the end of the year, October 362, he was again 
forced to leave Alexandria, but eight months later, when 
Julian the Apostate fell (June 363), he was able to return. 
Still later, under Valens, he had to hide himself for a fifth 
time at the gates of Alexandria (in his father’s tomb?), but 
this last exile was fairly short (Oct. 365-Feb. 366). 

Saint Athanasius’ whole life was extraordinarily active. 
Everywhere, not only in Egypt but also throughout the 
Church, he encouraged and supported the defenders of the 
traditional faith and fought with heresy. He it was who pre- 
vented the bishops of Latin Africa from substituting the 
creed of Rimini for the Creed of Nicaea,and who urged Pope 
Damasus to depose the Arian bishops, Ursacius and Valens, 
and take action against Auxentius of Milan. He welcomed 
Marcellus of Ancyra when he abjured his errors; he lent 
his aid to Saint Basil crying out for aid in his work of 
bringing peace to the East; and it is possible that he 
attacked Apollinarius with the pen. He died on May 
2nd 373, and was one of the first bishops, not a martyr, 
to receive public veneration '. 


*See P. G., 35, 1081-1128, Panegyric of St. Greg. Nazianzen on Athanasius. 
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D). Character of Saint Athanasius. 


In many respects the name of Saint Athanasius is symbo- 
lical: it stands for a doctrine and is synonymous with forti- 
tude. In the fourth century, Athanasius was the embodi- 
ment of the 5u00¥010¢ if not of the word itself (others used 
this word more frequently than he) at least of the idea 
signified by the term; the doctrine of the Dévintty of the 
Word. Against this doctrine, towards the middle of the 
fourth century in the East, seemed to be gathered together 
all the forces of the world; the Empire and its minions, the 
bishops themselves, philosophers and learned men: Athana- 
sius seemed alone in his resistance, but as a historian has 


said “ As long as such a man remained, the fight was far from 


lost”. He was a power in himself. 

His strength of soul was rendered all the more indomi- 
table by the fact that it had a greater and more powerful 
source than the most richly endowed of natural faculties. 
He was upheld by a holy passion, the love of Christ which 
had inflamed him from the time of his youth?. In his bold 
defence of the unfathomable mystery of the Trinity, or his 
courageous affirmations of the sacred rights of his Church, 
he felt that he was doing Christ’s work. There is the 
explanation of his calm and unruffled assurance which never 
doubted of the final victory. 

He knew this victory would come from God; meanwhile he 
neglected no means of achieving it. Combining prudence and 
suppleness with fortitude, he defended and attacked, resisted 
and fled, tempered the ardent and stimulated the weak. 
Unlike Lucifer of Cagliari, he knew how to condescend when 
purely formal concessions presented no danger to his doctrine. 
Saint Epiphanius said of him: “ He persuaded, he exhorted, 
he met resistance with force and violence?”. Should this 
latter be taken literally? If so, it is certain that Athanasius 
resorted to force only in exceptional circumstances. His was 
not a violent character, and in this he differs from Lucifer of 
Cagliari. He himself declared: “It is the business of religion 
not to impose but to persuade *”, 

His defence of the most profound of all the mysteries must 
necessarily have been implemented by a clear and penetra- 
ting mind; he did not, however, lose himself in subtilties. 


t See below p. 345. — ? EPIPHANIUS, Heres., 68, 5. — 3 Hist. Arzan., 67. 
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When proving a dogma, he accumulated a great number of 
testimonies which he examined from every angle, just as 
when faced with an adversary, he was able to produce a mass 
of carefully classified documents. Arguments founded on 
fact were particularly suited to Athanasius, for his was 
a clear, precise and fosttive mind, accustomed to expressing 
itself in sober rather than in flowery language, and given to 
orderly and methodical composition. All these qualities had 
their share in making of Athanasius an unrivalled man of 
action, who employed them all without exception in the 
greatest of causes. 


II. WORKS OF SAINT ATHANASIUS. 


These will be studied in the following order: I. contro- 
versial works; 2. doctrinal treatises; 3. exegetical and spiri- 
tual writings; 4. letters; 5. doubtful and apocryphal writings. 


A). Controversial works. 


1. The Apology against the Arians ' was written in 348 as an 
answer the those who denied the lawfulness of his return after the second 
exile. Therein the author sums up the phases through which the con- 
troversy had passed since 330: “ This work is no more than a collection 
of documents... Saint Athanasius included only those texts which spoke 
in his favour. Any which could be used against him were omitted.” 
The work is more a powerful controversial pamphlet than a history; 
an incomplete but nevertheless trustworthy apology. 


2. The Apology to the Emperor Constantius *? was commenced 
shortly after 350 and finished in the desert after the usurpation of 
George of Cappadocia, Written for the purpose of proving that the 
author had not upheld the claims of the intruder, Magnentius, it is one 
of Athanasius’ best works. The style is grave and the writer never 
departs from a calm, dignified and respectful tone. There are perhaps 
traces of irony to be seen in the praise of the Emperor’s virtue and 
piety, as well as in the official titles which are showered upon him. 


3. The Apology for his Flight $ is quite different in tone to the pre- 
ceding work in which he had still spared his enemies. Here, he comes 
out into the open and gives names and definite facts, He reveals the 
plots of those who slandered him, describes the crimes committed at the 
orders of the usurper George, and tells how the Churches mourn for their 
pastors. He explains that he took flight not because he was afraid, but 


‘P. G., 25, 239-410. See G. BARDY, of. cét., 111-113. Chapters 89 and go 
were added later and seem to be authentic. They deal with the fall of Liberius 
and Osius. 

* P. G., 25, 595-642. See 7bza., p. 139-140. ‘ 

3 P. G., 25, 643-680. See 7bzd., p. 140-142. The homily in the third nocturn 
of the Saint’ s feast is taken from this work. 
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by a sense of duty, so that he could continue to affirm the truth unhin- 
dered. The work closes as it began with an indignant account of the 
Arians’ conduct (357). 


>1che History of the Arians‘, for the monks, relates to the 
hermits, “in a lively, vivid style, well suited to simple and trusting 
souls,” the combats he had. waged since 335 against the wicked men 


_ who had exiled him. In this work, “The impressive series of official 


documents (found in the Apology against the Arians), are replaced by 
the author’ s own account, full of imagery and picturesque detail... (He) 
is virulent, sometimes carried away by unreflecting criticism. But he 
can hardly be blamed for that. His sufferings had earned him the right 
to avenge himself, to tell his adversaries what he thought of them and 
show his contempt.” His bold affirmation of the independence of the 
Church with regard to the State is particularly noteworthy’. 


B). Doctrinal treatises. 


1. The Discourse against the Greeks 3, written about 
318-320, may be divided into two parts: only the first can be 
regarded as a direct refutation of Paganism (1-29); the 
second, on the contrary, explains the two ways by which man 
can come to a knowledge of God: the study of the soul, and 
the study of the external world (30-47). 


2. The Discourse on the Incarnation of the Word 4, 
written at the same time, forms a sequel to the preceding 
work, and originally was a part of the same writing. Saint 
Athanasius therein explains how the Incarnation was morally 
necessary so that man could be redeemed and the knowledge 
of God, together with his lost immortality, restored to him. 
He then proves the truth of Christianity by the prophecies 
and the moral transformation of the world. These two 
works are easily seen to be youthful compositions, but each 
page, strictly classical in style, speaks of Athanasius’ faith 
and his love for the Word made flesh. 


3. The Discourses against the Arians 5 would appear 
to be Saint Athanasius’ chief dogmatical work. They con- 
tain “the first synopsis of Catholic teaching after the rise of 
Arianism”, The three first discourses are certainly authen- 
tic, but the fourth is probably apocryphal. The first proves 
that neither the Scriptures nor human reason are opposed to 


-1 P. G., 25, 691-796. See zbzd., p. 142-144. 

2 See above, Life of Saint Athanasius, p. 341 note 1. For these last three 
writings, see also P. BATIFFOL, of. c7t., p. 508-515. 

3 P. G. 25, 3-96. See F. CAVALLERA, of. cit., p. 211-233. 

4 P. G., 25, 95-198. Lbid., p. 233-283. me 

5 P. G., 26, 11-467 (4th discourse: 467-526); 2d¢d., 43-167 (long extracts). 
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the fact that the Word is eternal, engendered and unchan- 
geable; the second gives a Catholic explanation of the text 
of Proverbs VIII, 22: Dominus creavit me; the third shows 
that the nature of the Father and the Son is one: the greater 
number of objections find their answer in the radical distinc- 
tion of the Divine and human natures in Christ, and in the 
application to the latter of all those passages of Scripture 
which imply inferiority or weakness. Athanasius does not 
yet admit the formula of the three hypostases, which proves 
that the work was written previous to 362 and also probably 
to the treatise on the syzods. It is generally thought that it 
dates from the third exile between 356-359. Some, however, 
place the date as early as 347-350 (Cavallera), or even 338- 
339 (Loofs), but they cannot produce definite proofs of this. 


4. The Treatise on the Synods of Rimini and Seleucia « 
narrates what took place at these assemblies and makes 
a striking contrast between the fixity of the Nicene faith and 
the many divergent formulas adopted by the Arians. The 
author declares that there is not really an essential disagree- 
ment between Nicaea and the more moderate of the latter, 
especially Basil of Ancyra. The writing dates from 359. 


Note.—The doctrinal letters, many of which run to a considerable 
length, have much in common with these works. 


C). Exegesis and Spirituality. 


1. Of the exegetical labours of Athanasius all that remains, besides 
various fragments (chiefly on Job), is the Explanation of the Psalms, 
which is almost complete and which is chiefly concerned with the spiri- 
tual and moral sense. A writing Ox the titles of the Psalms, mentioned 
by Saint Jerome 3, would appear to be lost. It would seem that it is not 
identical with the following work. 


2. In the short treatise addressed to Marcellinus, On the Interpre- 
tation of the Psalms‘, which is certainly authentic, the author recalls 
the advice he once received from a holy and aged man on the study and 
proper use of the Psalms; he insists on their excellence, their propheti- 
cal sense, and the way in which they can all be applied to everyday life. 


2 


3: The Life of Saint Antony 5, written about 360, probably for the 
monks of the West, consists in great measure of a long discourse in 
which the author sums up the Saint’s teaching on the spiritual life 
(n. 16-43). This is admirably illustrated by the story of the Saint which 


1 P. G., 26, 677-792. F. CAVALLERA, of. cit., 178-188. 
wis G., 27, 59-546. 

* De yiris tll, S7giPALa, 230731 

4 P..G.,'27, 10-46: 

3 P, C., 26, 838-976. 
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precedes and accompanies it. This little book was soon translated into 
Latin and became extremely popular both in the East and the West *. 


4. The little treatise On Virginity’ also seems to be from the hand 
of Saint Athanasius (353-373 circa), in spite of the use of the word 
umootastc in the strict sense of person. “This beautiful little book, 
written with admirable simplicity, forms a precious manual for the Chri- 
stian virgin, reminding her of her duties and the means of sanctification, 
without having recourse to, or insisting upon, extraordinary austerities ”. 
Another treatise De Virginitate was edited under Athanasius’ name in 


1927 3°. 
D).. Letters. 


Although Saint Athanasius’ letters do not possess that 
familiar and affectionate tone which so adds to the charm of 
certain collections of correspondence, they are nevertheless 
really important from a fzstorical and especially doctrinal 
point of view. They may be classed under two heads: the 
| official and the doctrinal letters. “arg ® 


1. The official letters are of two kinds : 


a) The Festal or Paschal letters are letters which the bishop addressed 
to his flock in order to inform them of the date of Easter and to exhort 
them to communion and the practice of the Christian virtues. Fifteen, 
written in the years 329-348, are still extant in a Syriac translation ‘. 


5) Three Synodal letters >, written by Athanasius in the name of the 
three Councils held at Alexandria, in 362 (Tome to the Antiochians), in 
363 (Epistle to Jovianus on faith), and in 369 (Epistle to the Africans). 

c) Two Encyclical letters’ which he wrote to the bishops to defend 
himself against those who calumniated him; one written in 340 and the 
other about 357-358. 

2. The doctrinal letters, especially those which deal 
with dogma, are especially important : 

a) The Epistle On the Doctrine of Dionyscus, written about 
350-353 to two bishops, proves that the Arians have no right 
to base their teaching on that of Dionysius of Alexandria. 
This letter is really a historical and doctrinal treatise 7. 


Saint Augustine in his Confessions, bk. vit, VI, 13-14, remarks on the pro- 
fit he derived from the story of Saint Antony at the time of his conversion. 

2 P, G., 28, 251-282; re-edited by VON DER GOLTz in Texte und Unters., 
XIV (1905). p. 35-60, with critical study. O. BARDENHEWER also admits the 
authenticity of this work, Geschichte, 111, p. 66. J. LEBON, of. cit., is hesitant. 

3 By J. Lepon, in the Museon, 1927 (t. XL), p. 205-248. 

4 P. G., 26, 1360-1444. The Syriac text was discovered in 1842-47. These 
letters fix the dates in the author’ s life. C i. ; 

5 P. G., 26, 793-810; 813-824; 1029-1048. Tome (td.0¢) signiftes doctrinal 
explanation. 

P. G., 25, 221-2403 537-594. 

7 P. Guy 25, 479-522. 
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- 6) The Epistle On the Decrees of Nicaea* justifies the use 
of the expressions 6y00de105 and éx. 77H odstag although they 
are not found in the Scriptures. It is of greater general 
interest than the’ preceding letter and dates from the same 
period. 

c) The four letters to Serapion? contain Saint Athanasius’ 
doctrine on the Divinity of the Holy Ghost. 


d) Three letters deal with the Incarnation, in connection 
with the first Christological controversies, which seem to have 
been raised by the Apollinarists about 370 (to Epictetus, 
Adelphius and Maximus 3). 


é) Several letters deal with asceticism +; they are addressed 
to Dracontius, Rufinianus and. Amunes. A letter to the 
monks was chiefly intended to put them on their guard 
against Arianism. 

Five or six other letters are extant on various subjects of 
lesser importance 5. 


E). Doubtful or apocryphal works °. 


_A very great number of works have been attributed to Saint Athana- 
sius on insufficient grounds, or even without any grounds at all. These 
are of all kinds. 

1. The majority are controversial treatises: 


a) Some written against the Arians. Explanation of the faith; Ivth 
book of the treatise Contra Arianos; 

6) others against the Afod/inarists: Concerning the Incarnation ; 
against Apollinaris ; 

c) others again, on the contrary, are due to the Afollinarists them- 
selves, who endeavoured to cover their leaders’s teaching with Saint 
Athanasius’ authority : On the Incarnation of the Word of God : On the 
Unity of Christ. 

2. The following have also been attributed to him : 

a) A Synopsis of the Scriptures, with.various homilies ; 


_ dja iy mber of disciplinary writings (ecclesiastical canons, discovered 
In 1904) ; 

c) a number of /e¢¢ers, and especially two to Lucifer of Cagliari, which 
to say the least have been considerably interpolated by the Luciferian 
schismatics ’. 


* BP. G., 25) 415-476. i 

? P. G., 26, 529-676. See F. CAVALLERA, of. cit., p. 188-204. 

3 P. G., 26, 1049-1090. 

4 P. G., 25, 523-5343 26, 1169-1176; 1179-1182; 1185-1186. —5 P. G., 26. 

° The majority are in P. G., 28, but others may be found in the first three 
volumes of P, G., 25, 26, 27. tite : 


7 See L. SALTET, in Bull. Litt. Eccl., 1906, p. 300-326, 
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3. The best known of the apocryphal writings bearing Athanasius’ 
name is the symbol Quicumque vult. Since the eighth or the ninth 
century it has been called the Athanasian Creed ', but this is certainly 
an erroneous attribution. It was probably due to that fact that he was 
so closely connected with the triumph of the term consubstantial, and 
the first Christological controversies, and because this Creed is charac- 
terised by its precise expressions concerning the Trinity and the Incar- 
nation. For the most part these expressions are taken from Saint 
Augustine”; moreover, the stress which is laid on the doctrine of the 
Incarnation supposes that the great Christological controversies had 
already opened : the Creed is therefore posterior to Nestorianism (430). 
Again, it is mentioned for the first time in a sermon attributed to Saint 
Augustine, but which is really due to Saint Caesarius of Arles (d. 543). 
It must therefore have been composed after 430 and before 540, or even, 
according to Tixeront, before 500, for after this date it would seem that 
the comparison of the union of the body and soul used to explain the 
' hypostatic union was no longer employed. It is certainly a Latin work, 
and must have been composed in Gaul among the group of writers con- 
nected with Arles or Lerins3. It was incorporated in the Roman Office 
after the tenth century, This work of an unknown theologian expresses 
so powerfully and so clearly the doctrines of the Trinity and the Incar- 
nation that it is rightly ranked with the definitions of the Councils and 
the infallible teaching of the Church‘. 


Ill. THE DOCTRINE OF SAINT ATHANASIUS. 


A). General outline of his doctrine. 


1. Saint Athanasius was not only an untiring man of 
action and a courageous fighter; he was also, in the strictest 
meaning of the word, a man of doctrine. Yet he was not 
“a theologian in the technical acceptation of the term. He 
was a doctor who commented dogma as he received it from tra- 
dition and the Scriptures... He had no time to give to pure 
speculation... The works of Saint Athanasius may be sear- 
ched in vain for any trace of a system, that is to say a series 
of principles co-ordinating and linking together dogmatic 
truths from which it is possible to deduce new conclusions 5”, 
Moreover, a well constructed vocabulary in which the 
terms are all strictly defined is the “ zzadzspensable tool of the 
theologian; and Athanasius lacked sucha tool®”. He nearly 
always gave the same meaning to ovota and to Undotactc; 


= See J. Trxeront, Acdhanase (Symbole de Saint), in Dict. théol., col. 2178-2187. 

2 H. Brewer, who attributes it to Saint Ambrose, has not taken this fact suffi- 
ciently into account. 

3 Dom G. Morin, who first attributed it to Saint Caesarius of Arles, admitted 
later that it may have been composed in Spain in the second half of the sixth 
century. —4J. TIXERONT, of. cit., col. 2186-2187. 

5 F. CAVALLERA, of. cit., p. 33- —° G. BARDY, of. cét., p. 149. 
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and although in the Council of 362 he let pass the expression, 
three hypostases, in the letter to the Africans in 369 he wrote 
that hypostasis means substance. He often employed terms 
lacking precision (similarity of the Father and the Son, simi- 
larity according to the substance...) which led prejudiced or 
hasty readers to believe that he rejected consubstantiality. 
But in reality “the idea of consubstantiality is found in all 
his works, although it is sometimes placed side by side with 
doubtful expressions *”. 


2. Inthe first half of the fourth century, when so many 
important dogmatic questions were discussed, there was no 
one who equalled Athanasius as a doctor. He was a man 
sent by Providence, who having recognised and affirmed 
traditional truth received the mission of bringing about its 
triumph independently of, and often enough in spite of, philo- 
sophical subtilties. Thus, “although it may be said that he 
contributed almost nothing to theological speculation, he was 
a master in dogma. It seems to me that no other in the 
fourth century surpasses him for the breadth of doctrinal 
development, the richness of spiritual foundation... and above 
all for that depth of Christian instinct which leads him to 
seek, quite naturally, the special aspect of each doctrine 
which most intimately affects the soul, giving it new life and 
energy in the pursuit of good 2”. 


B). Fundamental points of his doctrine. 


His teaching on the 77zzz¢y, and even more so his doctrine 
of the Redemption, deserves special mention. 


1. With regard to the Trinity, “ Athanasius is never tired 
of enouncing, on every possible occasion and in every pos- 
sible way, the two or three principles in which he sums up 
the mystery of the Trinity: The Som proceeds from the 
Father by generation, and not by creation; He therefore 
belongs to the substance of the Father, whose image He is. 
He is the dri//iance which cannot be separated from the 
light 3. The Holy Ghost in His turn belongs to the substance 
of the Son from Whom He receives it; and since the Son is 
in the Father, as the Spirit is in the Son, of Whom He is the 


* Lbid., See F. CAVALLERA, of. cit., p. 215. 
? F. CAVALLERA, Of. cit., Pp. 34 


3 See especially the Discourses against the Arians and the treatise On the 
Synods. 
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image ', there exists in the Trinity a mysterious union of 
nature, which, in a common substance produces a common 
operation, quite unlike the moral union which is the only one 
attainable by creatures. Athanasius takes no interest in 
anything which goes beyond these assertions. He desires the 
mind to respect the mystery, and he goes no further than 
what is contained in Scripture?”. Hence there is in God, 
with the Facher, a Son who forms but one nature with Him 
(taUt6v), and Who is eternally engendered from His subs- 
tance, and a Holy Spirit Who receives from the Son all that 
He possesses (& éye tov ulod getty, Serap., III, 1), or possesses 
it by the Son (t& tov ufov). This rudimentary but neverthe- 
less sound conception of the Trinity was completed by the 
‘Cappadocians. 


_ 2. The Arian teaching on the Word was based on the 
idea of the divine transcendency and the need of an interme- 
diary between God and created beings. To this philosophi- 
cal position Saint Athanasius opposed another, the mystery 
of the Redemption. 

a) If he was so active in his struggle with Arianism, it was 
because the latter robbed him of his Saviour when it refused 
to acknowledge Him as God. He asks how man can be 
redeemed if Christ is not God. “If Christ had not been, of 
Himself, the substantial image of the Father, if He was God 
only by borrowing and participation, He could never have 
formed the likeness of God in anyone, since He Himself 
would have been no more than a God-like being. For he who 
possesses nothing that he has not borrowed from another can 
communicate nothing to others, since what he has, instead of 
being really his, remains the possession of the giver, and the 
alms he has received serves only to cover his poverty and 
nakedness 3”. 


t See the letters to Serapion, chiefly letters 1, 111, Iv. He does not say that 
the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Son (the verb, to proceed, éxnopevouat, is 
used to signify derivation from a principle which itself has no principle) but he 
means the same thing when he says “‘ what He has, is of the Son”. 

2 F, CAVALLERA, of. cit., p. 35-36. J. TIXERONT, Hest. Dogm., 11, p. 67-75. 

3 De Synodis, c. 51. Saint Athanasius’ Chr7stology in the strict sense of the 
word will not be dealt with here. His need for treating especially of the divine 
nature of Christ explains why he insisted less on the human nature. In the 
manner of the time he often referred to the latter with the words oap§, ody. 
By so doing, he did not deny the existence of a spiritual soul, which he explicitly 
recognised from 362, after the first Apollinarist denials. See J. VOISIN, of. cit., 


241-248. 
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6) Athanasius was the first to dwell at any length on the 

reasons for the Incarnation, and his ideas were subse- 
quently adopted by most of the Greek Fathers. Given that 
God was determined to redeem fallen man +, He must have 
taken the way of the Incarnation. And Athanasius proved 
this by eliminating three other conceivable solutions : 
1. Without going back on His word, God could not extend 
His pardon purely and simply; 2. God could not let man 
perish, lest the devil triumph; 3. God could not allow Him- 
self to be satisfied by any amends that man offered, for even 
should these make satisfaction for sin, they offered no remedy 
for corruption and death, which are the heritage of sin and 
which are intimately knit up with human nature 2. 


c) Saint Athanasius regards the act of Redemption as 
consisting chiefly in the union of the Word to human nature. 


In this connection it should be remembered that the soteriological 
ideas of the Fathers may be reduced to three principal theories. 


1. Some hold that the Word has saved us chiefly by means of His 
union to human nature; this is the theory of union, also termed mys#- 
cal, speculative and physical. 

2. Others thought that Christ saved us by taking our place in order 
to pay our debt to God by His sufferings and His death; this is the 
theory of satisfaction, also called the veadis¢ theory. 

3. For others again, the life and blood of Christ are the price of our 
redemption, paid to the devil whose property we have been made by sin; 
this is the theory of the rights of the devil. 

It should be noted that these theories are but different aspects of one 
and the same reality, and by no means exclude one another. The 
second is essential and is developed by all the Fathers, even those who 
are especially interested in the two others. The 477d is no more than 
a somewhat strange and oratorical method of explaining the second. 
The first was chiefly exposed in the East (Saint Hilary alone develop- 
ed it in the West, probably under the influence of Saint Athanasius) 
and especially by Saint Athanasius and Gregory of Nyssa. 


Saint Athanasius employs the first theory in order to 
demonstrate the full divinity of Our Lord to the Arians. 
He regards the salvation of man as a divinisation, implying 
divine sonship, resemblance to God and immortality of the 
body, Our nature (essence) is in fact Verbdfied in a certain 
measure in the (individual) nature assumed by the Word * 
We all participate in some way in the privileges of Christ; 


* De Incarn. Verbi, V1-1X. 


? J. Rivikre, Le dogme de la Rédemption, ch. 1x, p- 142-151. 
3 Contra arianos, III, 33. 


an 
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we are concorporeal with Him (sscwuo). “God became 
man for us, so that we might become gods”, An elevated 
and beautiful spiritual teaching was the natural outcome of 
this doctrine. 


C). Spirituality. 

I. Our participation of the divinity of Jesus Christ has, 
aS a necessary result, our perfect moral union with Him. 
And through Jesus Christ we are united to the Father, the 
Son of God and the Holy Ghost. For Athanasius, the words 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost, are not merely ideas, but con- 
crete living realities in which he lives and which live in him, 
causing him to vibrate with religious emotion to the depths 
of his being; as G. Bardy? remarks, many pages of his wri- 
tings resemble a spiritual meditation more than a theological 
thesis. Saint Athanasius was a believer and a mystic who 
contemplated the Trinity, not with any purpose of compre- 
hending the mystery, but in order to admire it and find there- 
in the spiritual food for his soul, and for his flock. 


2. This perfect knowledge of the divine mysteries, 
and of Christ in particular, was, moreover, the result of that 
asceticism which purifies the soul. Saint Athanasius, at the 
end of the treatise Ox the Incarnation of the Word, says, 
“Together with a deep study of the Scriptures and true 
knowledge, an honest life,a pure soul and Christian virtue 
are necessary if the soul, having practised these things, would 
obtain and possess what it desires in the measure that it is 
possible for human nature to learn of the Word of God. 
The words of the saints cannot be understood without pure 
thoughts and without imitating their life..... He who would 
comprehend the ideas of theologians must first purify and 
cleanse his soul by his way of life, and draw near to the 
saints by resembling them in his actions *”. 

3. Thus Saint Athanasius in one of the works of his 
youth. Such ideas explain why he became such an admirer 
and untiring exponent of monasticism, which is eminently 
a life of asceticism in which the soul finds purification. He 
has admirably explained its “spirit” in his treatise Ow Vzr- 
ginity, while he exposes its practices and difficulties in his 


 Adtas yap EvnvOownnaey Wa hucis Ocoromiwuev, De cncarn. Verbi, 54. 


2G. BARDY, of. cit., p. 150-151. Seealso p. 8-9. 
3 De Incarn. Verbi, 57 (Trans. F. CAVALLERA, of. c7t., Pp. 274-275. 


re. 
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Life of Saint Anthony. No doubt the devils occupy a large 
place, as they do in similar works of the period. But even 
if there should be some measure of exaggeration in this 
respect, not all should be regarded as pure imagination ; and 
still less should we neglect the extremely wise and moderate 
advice that Athanasius tendered to the monks, not only for 
the discernment of spirits but also as regards the attainment 
of an intense interior life, and the union of the soul with God 
by means of the struggle with the passions. Nevertheless, 
however much Athanasius held the monastic life in esteem, 
he sometimes considered an active afostolate as being more 
useful and meritorious. This may be seen in his letter to 
Dracontius, who quitted his diocese in order to return to the 
solitary life 2. 

He was well aware, however, that it is quite possible to 
combine the exercises of the contemplative life with the 
labours of the active life. He himself exemplified this truth 
so well that it can safely be said that his strength of soul and 
admirable soundness in doctrine were due more to his inter- 
ior life than to his natural talents. 


CHAPTER YV. 
Saint Hilary of Poitiers. 
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1. LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


_ Saint Hilary was born at Poitiers about 315, probably of 
rich Pagan parents, who afforded him a sound literary educ- 
ation. He became a rhetor. At the beginning of his 
treatise on the Trinity he relates that while he was studying 
the problem of fate, his conversion. was brought about by his 
reading the prologue to the Gospel of Saint John, in which 
it is explained that the Word was made flesh in order to 
make us sons of Godt. He was baptised about 345. At this 
time he was married and had one daughter, Abra. First 
a fervent Christian and then a priest, it was not long before 

_he was appointed to the See of Poitiers, at a time when the 
Arian troubles were at their height 2. His strength of char- 
acter immediately brought him to the fore. It is not known 
whether he was present at the synods of Arles and Milan, 
but he was the leader of a synod held at Paris (end of 355) 
in which the Gallic bishops there present disassociated them- 
selves from the chief exponents of Arianism in the West: 
Ursacius and Valens (bishops of Pannonia) and Saturninus of 
Arles. The latter caused another synod to be held at Béziers, 
at which Hilary was obliged to assist by order of Constan- 
tius. He refused to submit to the Emperor’s religious policy 
and was exiled to Phrygia (356). 

Saint Hilary’s exile lasted four years (356-360). He 
remained Bishop of Poitiers and administered his diocese by 
correspondence. Meanwhile he put his enforced leisure to 
good purpose by studying Eastern theological speculation, 
and paid close attention to the progress of the Arian contro- 
versies. From this point of view his stay in the East was of 
immense advantage to him, and its fruits may be perceived 
in his treatise on the Trinity. He gave his support to the 
moderate Arians in their resistance to the Anomoeans, 
while at the same time he endeavoured to clear up the 
misunderstandings which existed between the Catholics and 
the former, especially the homoiousians. This is plainly 
to be seen in the De Synodis, written about 358-359 at the 


t De Trinit., 1. 10 sq. Pine 
2 Saint Martin’s connection with Saint Hilary dates from the beginning of 
the latter’s episcopate. The monastery of Ligugé however, was not founded until 
360-361, under the Bishop’s patronage. See Dom CHAMARD, Les origines de 
P Eglise de Poitiers, Paris, 1874. 
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request of the Gallic bishops who desired information on 
Eastern affairs'. He did not hesitate to speak for the 
Homoiousians in their quarrel with the Homoeans at the 
Council of Seleucia (359). He then came to Constantinople 
(360), from whence he sent a memorandum to Constantius 
(Ad Constantium liber IIs) asking to be allowed to confront 
Saturninus of Arles who was responsible for his exile. The 
Emperor refused this request, but allowed Hilary to return 
to his diocese, in order, as Sulpicius Severus ? relates, to pre- 
vent him from causing more trouble in the East. But when 
the Emperor showed his bad faith by favouring the victorious 
Homoean party, Hilary wrote against him (Springtime 360) 
a virulent pamphlet, which was not published till later : this 
is the Contra Constantium, often called, with good cause, the 
Invective. 


On this return to Gaul (360), Saint Hilary at once applied 
himself to propagating Christian life, especially by the spread 
of monasticism, and endeavoured to bring about the triumph 
of the Nicene faith by leading the strayed sheep back to the 
fold. It was due to him that many synods were held through- 
out the country, while at Paris, probably in 362, was held 
a national Council which anticipated the work of the Council 
of Alexandria, convoked by Saint Athanasius. In 362, Saint 
Hilary went to Italy, where for two years, together with 
Saint Eusebius of Vercelli, he worked successfully for the 
widespread recognition of Nicaea. He was very firm in 
doctrinal matters, but showed himself indulgent in practice, 
thereby bringing down on his head the wrath of Lucifer of 
Cagliari, but gaining the approval of Pope Liberius. He was 
less successful, however, in his struggle against Auxentius, 
the Homoean Bishop of Milan, whom he failed to have depos- 


‘Tn reality Saint Hilary’s attitude towards the moderate Arians was that of 
Pope Liberius in 358. L.iberius then made up for any weakness he might have 
shown in the preceding year. Nevertheless he censured the Pope in the frag- 
ments of the Opus historicum, written in 359-360: perfidiam quam dicit Liberius 
catholicam, hi sunt gui conscripserunt (Frag. V1, 7). The first formula of Sir- 
mium was in question, which in substance was identical with the third, approved 
by Hilary. For the authenticity see p. 334. In the Contra Constantium (11), 
after having reproached the Emperor with the exile of Liberius, he adds: ‘Iam 
not sure whether thou didst not act more impiously in recalling than in banishing 
him”, This is usually taken as an allusion to the “fall of Liberius” (357), 
although it may also be taken asa reference to the difficulties which were provok- 
ed by his return, between his followers and those of the anti-Pope Felix (Batiffol)- 


or yet the calculated calumnies made possible by this return. See above p. 335. 
* Hist. Sactra., Wy 155. Q 
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ed, since the Emperor Valentinian was satisfied with Auxen- 
tius’ ambiguous profession of faith and forbade Hilary to 
remain in Italy (364). As a protest, Hilary composed the 
Contra Auxentium * for the information of the faithful so 
that the integrity of the faith might be maintained (36s). 
He returned to his diocese and spent his last years in mini- 
stering to the spiritual needs of his flock. He died on 
January 13, 367 or 368. In 1851 the title of Doctor of the 
Church was conferred upon him. 

Saint Hilary earned the surname of Athanasius of the 
West both by his strong character, the soundness of his 
doctrine and his qualities as a man of action... There is no 
doubt that from the latter point of view he was inferior to 
the Bishop of Alexandria. If the part which he played was 
less important and less decisive than that of Athanasius, this 
is due to the fact that the West was less troubled than’ the 
East and that Hilary spent only twelve years of his life 
in the defence of the faith. It is for the same reason that he 
wrote fewer works than Athanasius. He surpasses the latter, 
however, in his philosophical ‘study of the controverted 
questions and by the originality of his ideas. 

Asa writer Saint Hilary is notable? for the elevation of 
his ideas, the vigorous reasoning he applies to every subject 
which he treats, a deep personal conviction, and a certain 
zimpetuostty which led Saint Jerome to call him : the Rhéne of 
Latin eloquence 3, He modelled himself on Quintilian, and 
not without success, as Saint Jerome again remarks‘. One 
feels, however, that he did not compose with facility ; his style 
is often tortuous, sometimes obscure, due to a lack of pre- 
cision in his terminology, the length of his periods and the 
intricacy of his ideas. Saint Jerome ® classes him among the 
masters of eloquence *. 


1 He was very severe on these Arian bishops who, not content with having 
destroyed Christ (the Antichristi), would base the Church on the power of the 
prince. Such an ambition charges Christ with impotence : ** Inopsque virtutis 
suae Christus, dum ambitio nomini suo conciliatur, arguitur.” Contra Aux., 4. 

2 Le BACHELET, of. c7t., col. 2412-2413. : 

3 In Gal., 11, preface; P. L., 26, 355. — * Hpist., LXX, 5. : 

5 J [sai., ViII, preface. Elsewhere he says (Zp., LVIII, 10): ** Saint Hilary 
puts on the Gallic buskin, and since he adorns himself with the flowers of Greece 
it sometimes happens that he engages himself in long periods. His works are 
not made for mediocre readers.” This phrase, in spite of its qualifications, is 
greatly to Hilary’s honour. ; ; 
% *On Saint Hilary as a writer, see J; A. QUILLACQ, Quomodo lingua latina 
usus sit S. Hilarius Pictaviensis episcopus, Tours, 1903. 
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Il. WORKS. 


A). Writings dealing with the Arian controversies. 


1. The De Trinitate', in 12 books (356-359), was less 
concerned with an exposition of Trinitarian doctrine than 
with the proof of the divinity of the Son. In the first book 
the author tells of his conversion and explains that his pur- 
pose is to combat Sabellianism and Arianism; book I and 
I establish first the concept of the three Persons and their 
real distinction one from the other, especially the distinction 
of the Father from the Son, and also the unity of their 
nature. The end of the work, books IV to XI, is a more 
ample development of the doctrine of the 6n00ve10¢ on the 
Second Person; this is based on the authority of the Old and 
New Testaments, and the objections, especially that drawn 
by the Arians from the Book of Proverbs (VIII, 22 : Dominus 
creavit me), are answered. (It is quite possible that the three 
first books were written before his exile). 


2. The De Synodis? (359), which is sometimes counted 
as the x1UIth book of the preceding work, contains, in addition 
to the introduction, two parts: the first (9-65) is Azstorécal, 
and sets forth the many and varied formulas of faith con- 
cocted by the various Eastern synods; the second (66-91) is 
concerned with dogma and proves to the Homoiousians that 
their fear of the Aomoousios is vain and that the dper0ve.0§ 
really implies also the éwoodo.os : ut probart possit homa- 
uston, non tmprobemus homo-usion, 

3. _ The Apologetica ad reprehensores libri “ De Synodis” responsa 3, 


was Hilary’s answer to the strict Nicaeans (Luciferians) who reproached 


him with taking up a too conciliatory attitude. Only small fragments 
remain. 


4. Three other important writings concerning the Arian struggles 
are mentioned in the Life of Saint Hilary; these are: 

a) Liber J7«s ad Constantium Augustum (360) 4; 

6) Contra Constantium Imperatorem (360) 5; 

c) Contra Auxentium or Contra Arianos (364-365) °. 


MP2 Lng SE Oy'25°A7 2s 

2 Py Ly IQ, 4792540. i 

3P, Las 10, 545-548. Sida ‘ 

‘P. Ly 10, 565-572. The Liber 1"* ad Constantium (ibid., 557-564) is 
really a fragment of the 15 book of the Opus historicum. See Dom A. WILMART 
Rev, Bénéd., 1907-1908. Recent edit. of the two books, . orpus of Vienna, 
1916, t. LXV. — © P. Li, 10, 577-606. = P,. Liy EO, 609-618. 000%% vo ours 
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_ 5. <A great historical work, possibly entitled Opus historicum 
adversus Valentem et Ursacium*,is extent only in fragments 2, exceed- 
ingly useful for the history of. the religious difficulties of the fourth 
century. Unfortunately these fragments in their present state are in the 
utmost. disorder, According to recent critical research? the work 
originally consisted of three books. Book J (written in 356 immediately 
after the Synod of Béziers) contains Fragment I as a freface, and as 
documents the address of the Council of Sardica to Constantius (wrongly 
ascribed to Hilary under the title of Zzder //us-ad Constantium), the 
encyclical of the Eastern bishops at Sardica to Pope Julius I (/rag. II, 
9-15), encyclical from the same bishops to the Africans ( frag. III, 1-29). 
Various fragments of book II (written in 359-360 after the Councils of 
Rimini, Seleucia) are also extant, notably four letters of Pope Libe- 
rius, of which the letter Studens pact is fragment IV, and the three 
others, fragment V1, 5-7, 8-9, 10-11; these four letters have a great 
literary and doctrinal resemblance *. Book JI/, written only in 367, 


' chiefly relates the Nicene reaction to the West after 360; in this 


connection may be mentioned a letter from Liberius ( fragm. XII, 1-2) 
addressed to the Italian bishops: he speaks severely of those who were 
weak enough to give way at Rimini, deceived by the perfidy’ of the 
Arians, but he holds out to them the hope of pardon if they. repent. 
—WVote. All these documents were extracted from the Opus historicum, 
probably before the end of the fourth century, and it is possible: that 
many of them were interpolated, especially Liberius’ letters (bk. II) of 
which the authenticity is far from being proved 5. 


B). Other writings of Saint Hilary. 


1. Commentary on Saint Matthew°, in 33 chapters, dates from 
before the exile and is in the form of a book, although originally it may 
have consisted of homilies. The author comments only certain chosen 
passages and, like Origen, insists more especially on the moral and 
spiritual sense. 


 * Probably identical with the Liber adversius Valentem et Ursactum, mentioned 
by Saint Jerome (De Vr. z/7., 100.) 

2 P. L., 10, 627-724. 

3 Chiefly that of Dom Wilmart and L. Feder, S. J., author of the Corpus of 
Vienna edition (see note 2). 

4 See above p. 334. eT 

5 On purely historical grounds Catholic critics are not agreed as to the authen- 
ticity of these letters. (There is no question here of Papal infallibility ; even 
should the letters be authentic, they contain no proof that Liberius signed the 
Anomoean formula, which alone was explicitly heretical). The distinctions 
which used to be made between the first (Stz«dens pact), which was usually 
rejected, and the three others, which were regarded as dating from the exile and 
considered authentic, is hardly ever proposed now-a-days. It would seem that 
these letters stand or fall together, and the two opinions are held with equal pro- 
bability. Among the recent adversaries of their authenticity are: L. SALTET (in 
Bull. litt. eccl., 1905 and 1907) and P. BATIFFOL (in La patx constantinienne et 
le catholicisme, 1911); those in favour of the authenticity are: MGR DUCHESNE 
(in Mélanges a’ Arch. et d’hist., 1908) and L. FEDER (Studien su Hilarius von 
Poitiers, 1910): they place the date of the letter Szedens pac, during the year 


357. —° P. L., 9, 917-1078. 
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2. Commentary on the Psalms‘, composettcafter 364, dealt with 
all the Psalms, but only sixty are now extant.» Although Hillary’s treat- 
ment is original, Origen’s influence is evident: ))(f o) » 

3. Treatise on Job? is lost save for two insignificant fragments. 

The Book of the Mysteries (after 360) is an explanation of the 
figures of the Old Testament with respect to the New. A part of it was 
recently discovered °. 

All Saint Hilary’s correspondence is lost, even his letter to his 
daughter, Abra. The edited text ‘at present extant appears doubtful. It is 
certain, however, that Abra really existed (Feast on the 12th December). 

6. The Book of Hymns, which Saint Jerome$ attributed to Saint 
Hilary, is now lost. The authorship of the hymns which are at present 
ascribed to him is disputed, save three which have recently been 
discovered ®. Their intricate metre renders them less suited to popular 
singing than those of Saint Ambrose, and they never achieved great 
success. Hilary himself admitted this when he remarked that “the 
Gauls are not very clever in singing hymns”. The critics regard the 
three hymns of the Mozarabic breviary and the three of the Roman 
breviary as certainly apocryphal. The authenticity of the three others 
is doubtful, even the fine “morning hymn”, Lucts largitor splendide?, 
mentioned in the letter to Abra (see above). The Gloria in excelsis Deo, 
the Ze Deum, and two poems have also been wrongly attributed to 
Saint Hilary. 


{Il. DOCTRINE OF SAINT HILARY. 


A). Outline of his doctrine. 


Just as Saint Hilary was one of the jivst exegetists and 
hymnologists in the West, so also was he a pioneer as regards 
doctrine. He is outstanding, says Fr. Le Bachelet 8, “ for 
having undertaken the reconciliation of two currents which, 
until that time, had been divergent ”, the Latin current repre- 
sented by Tertullian, Novatian and Saint Cyprian, and the 
richer and more speculative Greek current which depended 
chiefly on Origen. Thus “ Hilary gained a double advantage 
for Western theology; he enriched it with new and fertile 
elements and at the same time helped to determine and 
render more precise the theological terminology of the future. 
But he suffered the usual fate of all pioneers: those who 
followed him and benefited by his labours soon surpassed 


* P, L., 10, 231-908. See new edit. by ZINGE i i 
Sete — sae ry RLE, in Corpus of pe a 

3 Corpus of Vienna, t. LXv (Feder’s edition). 

+P. L., 10, 549-552. — * De Viris zll., 100. 

© Corpus of Vienna, doc. cit. These hymns were discovered, together with the 
Book of Mysteries, by J. F. GAMURRINI, in a manuscript of Arezzo, in 1887. 

7 P. L., 10, 551-554. — * Dict. théol., loc. cit., col. 2461. 
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him, either: by their. genius, such as Augustine, or by their 
style and clarity, such as voici nie and Leo; sci glory was . 
outshone by theirs ” ©. - 

One of the most notable chardcteristics of Saint sition as 
a man of doctrine was the firmness of his faith. He 
unceasingly dwells on this in his “De Trinitate”.. No doubt 
he applied all the powers of his mind in studying and endea- 
vouring to understand it, but he expected but little enlighten- 
ment from phzlosophy and its subtilties : “ firm faith despises the 
subtle and vain questions of philosophy ”2; for it was they 
which gave birth to Arianism 3, He extols_ s¢mple faith: 
“faith is in simplicity;... it is not by difficult problems that 
God would have us come to the blessed life” 4, He desires 
_adeep faith, imbuing the whole man with gzetys. Such is the 
faith that leads us to understanding and knowledge. Thus, 
knowledge and virtue which should always be found together 
in a bishop §, should be combined with the piety which leads 
to the understanding of God; an understanding which of 
course is always relative; “he who pursues the infinite with 
piety will no doubt never attain it, but he will benefit by this 
progression” *. Saint Hilary had a deepseated realisation of 
mystery when considering the infinite, and he often brings it 
to the notice of the Arians; nothing was more to the point at 
such a time. 

The Bishop of Poitiers gave special study to the 7rznzty 
and Crist. Certain features of his teaching on both these 
doctrines may be mentioned. 


B). Doctrine on the Trinity ®. 

The Z7rinzty was Saint Hilary’s greatest preoccupation. 
When engaged in refuting Arianism he clearly affirmed the 
distinction of the Persons in order to disassociate himself 
from Sabellianism. On the other hand, he maintained the 
divine unity by affirming their consubstantiality, especially 
that of the Father and the Son. If, like other Nicene 
Fathers, he sometimes attributed the generation of the Son 


1 Tbid. — * De Trinitaie, 1, 13. — 3 lbzd., XII, 19. 

4 In simplicitate ttaque fi ides est, tn fide justitia est, in aaa pietas est. 
Non per wipers nos Deus ad beatam vitam guestiones vocat. Ibid., X, 70. 

5 Jo¢d., X, 70. — © Lbrd., VIII, 1. 

? Ouz chim pie infinita per xe etst non a tingat aliguando, tamen profi- 
ctet prodeundo. TLbid., Xl, 1 

8 See LE BACHELET, op. sit 2419- -2426. 
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to the W7// of the Father *, it was only to exclude all idea of 
coercion from God, He also understood the text, “ Pater 
maior est me” of Christ, even as God 2, not in the sense of a 
real and essential subordination, but as marking in the Father 
a pre-eminence of a relative nature, based on His character 
of principle with regard to the Son. A very characteristic 
expression of Saint Hilary’s ideas is the following ; the Father 
and the Son “unum sunt, non wa#one personae sed substan- 
tiae wuttate3”. “Unio” is always used for the Persons, and 
“unitas ” for the Nature. 

A number of difficulties have arisen out of the De Synodis. “It has 
been averred that Hilary took dwoovctos in the sense of 6poroustoc, and 
the substantial unity of the Father and the Son as a purely specific 
unity. This in an error... Hilary certainly mixed with the Homoiou- 
sian party and did not fear to aid them against the Anomoeans; in the 
interests of peace and in order to win them over, he endeavoured to give 
a benignant interpretation to their formulas of faith, and show that they 
were lacking in logic more than in truth; but there was nothing hesitant 
about his own conclusions. In his opinion, the 6y.orodct0¢, may be admit- 
ted in all its rigour since the perfect resemblance in God implies the 
unity of substance; nevertheless this formula lends itself to ambiguous 
interpretation. It were better to employ the Nicene formula, which 
brings out with greater clarity the substantial unity of the Father and the 
Son” 4. 

Saint Hilary’s conception of the Trinity implies the divin- 
ity of the Holy Ghost, although the Bishop, probably with 
the intention of sparing the Homoiousians, does not express- 
ly give Him the name of God. On the other hand, both 
the Father and the Son are often termed Spzrztus Sanctus. 
This should cause no surprise, says Saint Hilary 5 (zx quo 
nihil scrupult est), since the two terms, spirzt and holy, are 
fittingly applied to each of the Three Persons, but more espec- 
ially to the third. With regard to the manner of origin, 
Hilary retains the Eastern expression a Patre per Filium, by 
which he does not mean that the Son is a mere intermediary, 
but that the Son, as distinct from the Father, should not be 
conceived as the principle from which the Holy Ghost pro- 
ceeds. He wonders if zo recetve from the Son does not mean 
to proceed from the Son, but he dare not use this expression 
which is not found in the Scriptures. He nevertheless affirms 
this when he says: Patre et Filio auctoribus confitendus est®. 


* De Trinit., 11, 4. — ? Lbid., 1X, 54. — 3 lbid., 1v, 42. 

“J. Tixeront, Hist. Dogm., 11, 262-263. On the Trinitarian teaching of the 
De Synodis, see G. RASNEUR, of. cit., p. 411-426. — 5 De Trinit., 11, 30. 

® [bid., 1, 29. See J. TIXERONT, of. cét., 11, 269-273. 
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C). The misuse which has been made of certain vigorous 
expressions by which the saint insisted on various attributes 
of Christ has led to many exaggerated criticisms of his Chris- 
tology '. Since he frequently affirms that the Word put 
off the form of God in order to become man, it has been con- 
cluded that he meant that the Word had really lost the 
Divine Nature. But the “ Kenosis” (éxévwcey tautdy,. evacua- 
vil, exinantivit semetipsum) must be taken as referring only to 
His glory and not to His divinity 2. In other passages he 
seems to exalt unduly Christ’s human nature; but when he 
says c@leste corpus he means that the body of Christ was form- 
ed in Mary by the power of the Holy Ghost, and that it is 
the body of God 3. Saint Hilary insisted to such an extent 
‘on some of the extraordinary privileges with which the human 
nature of Christ is endowed that he was accused, if not of 
Docetism, at least of Aphthartodocetism. a 

He was not, however, a Docetist, for he admitted the 
reality of Christ s humanity. It may be asked nevertheless 
whether he did not think of the Saviour as impassible, as 
impervious to pain. While very many passages in his 
works affirm that Christ has suffered, there are also many 
others, no less explicit, which bear a contrary meaning. The 
question is treated more especially in book x of the De T77z- 
unitate. ‘This difficulty cannot be satisfactorily answered by 
saying that Saint Hilary speaks of Christ sometimes as God 
and sometimes as man; neither does it suffice to say that 
Christ, although exempt de jure from pain, accepted suffering 
voluntarily. But there is more than that 4. Hilary, while 
recognising that organic, physzcal pain could exist in Christ, 
(passio) denied that He was sensible to any interior reaction, 
any feeling of pain (sensus doloris), which he counted unwor- 
thy of the Man-God. In this he was perhaps influenced by 
some particular, perhaps Stoician, phzlosophical conception, or, 
as is more likely, he was endeavouring to refute the Avzans, 
who held that since Christ had suffered He could not be God, 
for God is impassible. Hilary went to the other extreme, 
and did not take sufficiently into account the degree of phy- 
sical weakness to which Christ had desired to abase Himself 5. 
But he was far from being altogether unaware of this and 


t See in particular X. Le BACHELET, of. cét., 2426-2449. 
2 De Trinit., 1X, 143 X, 7; XI, 18. — 3 /bid., x, 18. 
4 De Trinit., X, 14. —5 X. LE BACHELET, of. cét., 2448. 
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even explains that the infirmity of the Saviour is a sign of 
that divine power which triumphs by the Cross *. feng 

To sum up then: Christ is the centre of Saint Hilary's 
teaching; and in Christ he was chiefly attracted by the 
divine attributes, which he had meditated, understood and 
proclaimed. He was, as he himself says, a “disciple of the 
truth2”. Hence the ardent, passionate, love with which he 
always speaks of the Incarnate Word, whose divinity he 
defended and whose triumph he assured. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Saint Cyril of Jerusalem 
and various other authors. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : See the notes for each author. 


I. SAINT CYRIL OF JERUSALEM (3843-386). $ 


A). His life and the authority of his teaching. 


1. Saint Cyril was born in or near Jerusalem about 313; 
he became a monk and made a deep study of the Scriptures, 
as may be seen by his writings. He was not ordained priest 
until 343 or 345, since the normal age for receiving this order 
was thirty years. It was in 348 that he preached the cele- 
brated “ Catecheses”. At this time he was certainly a priest 
and most probably had been raised to the episcopate in that 
same year. (The discovery of Saint Athanasius’ Paschal letters 


* De Trinit., x, 48. 

* In Christo itaque non mentior, quia a@scipulus veritatis, testis quoque nunc 
veritatis. Contra Const., 12. See what has been said above regarding the 
firmness of hts faith. 

* Special Bibliography : Editions: P. G., 33, 331-1180 (reproduction of Dom 
Touttée’s edit., 1720). French trans.: A. FAIvVRE, Quwres completes de Saint 
Cyrille, 2 vol., Lyon, 1844 (not very reliable). Studies: X. Le BACHELET, 
Cyrille de Jérusalem (saint), in Dict. théol., 2527-2577. G. DELACROIX, Saini 
Cyrille de Jérusalem, sa vie et ses euvres, Paris, 1865. P. GONNET, De sancti 
Cyrillt Hierosolymitant catechesibus, Paris, 1876. G. MARQUARDT, S. Cyrilli 
fTieros. de contentionibus et placitis arianorum sententia, Bransberg, 1881; 
S. Curillus Hier. baptismi, chrismatis, eucharistie mysteriorum interpres, 
Leipzig, 1882, J. MADER, Der herl. Cyrillus, B. v. Jerus., in seinem Leben 
und seinen Schriften, Einsiedeln, 1891. J. LEBon, S. Cyrille de Jérusalem et 
Partanisme, in Rev. Hist, Eccl., 1924, p. 181-210; 357-386. 
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has enabled the date of the Council of Sardica to be fixed in 
the year 343 instead of 347, and therefore Athanasius’ return 
to Alexandria in October 346: on his way he had passed 
through Palestine where Saint Maximus, Bishop of Jerusalem 
entered into communion with him). Saint Cyril’ s consecrat- 
ion as a bishop gave rise to a number of caiumnies which at 
a later date Saint Jerome helped to spread; but these were 
contradicted by the Eastern bishops assembled at Constantin- 
ople (382), who assured Pope Damasus that Cyril was canon- 
ically ordained by the bishops of his province. 

A fact dating from the beginning of his episcopate may 
be mentioned here. In a letter to the Emperor Constantius, 
Saint Hilary narrates that he witnessed a luminous cross 
which appeared in the sky on the 7th May 351. This letter 
is still extant !, and also alludes to the finding of the True 
_ Cross under Constantine (The authenticity of this letter is 
hotly contested, or at least the latter part in which is found 
the word ¢yuoovstos, nowhere else used by Saint Cyril. 

Cyril had been bishop for but a short’ time when he found 
himself in dispute with Acacius of Caesarea regarding the 
interpretation of the 7th canon of the Council of Nicaea 
which had attributed to Jerusalem, a suffragan diocese of 
Caesarea, a precedence of honour, without prejudice to the 
dignity of the Metropolitan See.. This juridical dispute soon 
degenerated into a doctrinal quarrel, since Acacius rejected 
all the Nicene findings and Cyril maintained them all in spite 
of his dislike of the word 6y000e10g. Finally Acacius had 
Cyril condemned by a synod and he was banished in 357 or 
358. This exile was destined to last until Constantius’ death, 
except for the few months separating the Synod of Seleucia 
(Sept. 359) from that of Constantinople (beginning of 360) 
in which latter Acacius, having become the leader of the 
Homoeans, registered a definite triumph. over both the 
Homoiousians and. Saint Cyril who. had. determinedly 
opposed the strict Arians. . 

He returned in Julian’s reign and witnessed the failure of 
the apostate Emperor’s attempt to rebuild the Temple? 


 P. G.; 33, 1165-1176. This letter, howeyer, contains no information regard- 
ing the czrcumstances of the finding of the true Cross, while the fact that it was 
found is indirectly attested in the Catecheses(4-10-13) which mention the 
already widespread diffusion of the relics of the True Cross. : 

2 Cyril himself had foretold the failure of this undertaking. Socrates, H7st. 
Eecl., U1, 20; RuFinus, Hist. Eccl., 1, 37- 
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Later, under Valens, he again underwent eleven years of 
exile (367-378) of which nothing is known. On his return 
he found his diocese ravaged by heresy. In 381 he assisted 
at the Council of Constantinople, and also perhaps at the 
supplementary assembly held the following year, from which 
the bishops wrote to Damasus expressing their great esteem 
for Cyril: “ We would have you know also that the Bishop 
of Jerusalem, that mother of all the Churches, is the reverend 
and wellbeloved of God, Cyril, formerly canonically ordained 
by the bishops of his province, and who has waged in various 
places many combats with the Arians”. Saint Cyril died 
in 386 at the age of 70 or 72 years, He was declared.a 
Doctor in 1882. 


2. Saint Cyril’s orthodoxy as regards the Trinity- has 
sometimes been called in question *. His connection with 
the Homoiousians caused him to be suspected of Arianism. 
There is no doubt that he adhered to various groups, but it 
is less sure that his faith ever varied, in spite of Rufinus’ 
remark: aliguando in fide, sepius in confessione vartabat 2. 
It would seem that at first he desired to remain neutral. It 
cannot be proved that he ever opposed the Nicene faith. He 
did not act otherwise than Saint Hilary when he supported 
the Homoiousians against the Homoeans. If the word 
6o0Ue10¢ is not found in the Catecheses it is because it did 
not enter into the scope of such a work. Harnack himself 
declared 3: “The word 6moovs.0g alone is lacking; in reality 
Cyril is orthodox” 4. Moreover, it must be admitted that he 
had but very little doctrinal influence in the Trinitarian con- 
troversies, for neither as a thinker nor as a writer did he 
show much originality. 

It is not chiefly as a Doctor of the Trinity that ‘he’ is 
honoured by posterity, but as a wétness to the traditional 
Faith, His great work, the Catecheses, is neither a contro- 
versial writing nor a speculative treatise, but a simple, 
popular exposition of the faith. From this point of view his 
work stands in the first class, as even the Protestants admit, 


* See Le BACHELET, of. cit., col 2532-2533, 2575-2576. 

* RuFINUS, Hist, Eccl., 1, 23. ST. JEROME (Chronicle, 2nd year of Constan- 
tius, P. Z., 27, 684) treats Cyril unreservedly as an Arian. 

3 Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte (4th edit..), 11, 249. es ips 

* J. LrBon, who has recently treated this subject, came to the same conclusion; 


Cyril varied in his ecclesiastical adhesions, but no wise in his faith. Of. cit., 
see the Conclusion, p. 383-386. rite 
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since they have been obliged to resort to the basest shuffling 
in order to destroy his testimony. 


B). The Catecheses and their sacramental teaching. 


Apart from the Catechesest the works of Saint Cyril 
consist only of the /e¢ter to Constantius in 351 (mentioned 
above), a sermon on the Pool of Bethesda? and fragments 3 
of other sermons. 


1. The Catecheses or catechetical lectures contain 24 
instructions, numbered 1 to 23, preceded by an introduction 
or procatechesis stressing the importance of the act for which 
the auditors are about to prepare themselves4. Catecheses 
1-18 are said to be ad z/luminandos (Katnyjsers gwtiCopevoy) 
_ addressed, that is to say, to the catechumens preparing for 
baptism. They were preached during Lent 348. The /as¢ 
jive, numbers 19-23, were preached to the same persons:after 
baptism, during Easter week, and are therefore called mysta- 
gogical instructions (from pulerns, initiate)s. These latter 
deal exclusively with the three Sacraments (or mysteries) of 
baptism, confirmation and the Eucharist, and provide a 
supplement to the instructions already given in the first three 
catecheses ad zlluminandos on baptism and penance ®. Most 
of the former (4-18) contain a methodical explanation of 
the Creed, which is found in an abridged form? in the fourth 
instruction, and explained article by article in the following 
instructions ®. The doctrinal teaching is terminated by a 
moral exhortation. The author’s chief aim is to teach, but 
he also.warns his hearers against the many enemies of their 
faith—Pagans, Jews, Samaritans, heretics (Manichaeans, 
Marcellus of Ancyra). . 

The Creed explained by Saint Cyril is that of the Church 
of Jerusalem, which, although it was drawn. up before the 


=P. G., 33, 331-1128. —* P. G., 33, 1131-1156. 

3 P, G., 33, 1181-1182. —4P. G., 33, 331-366. 

5 The critic TH. SCHERMANN’s doubts of the authenticity of the mystagogdcal 
catecheses are not based on serious grounds; he attributed them to John of Jeru- 
salem. See Zheologische Revue, 1911, and below, p. 495. 

6 The first is entitled zluminandorum introductio: the second deals with 
penance and the third with baptism. /P. G. 33, 369-450. 

7 Entitled De decem dogmatibus: P. G., 33, 453-504. ua 

8 The fifth deals with De Fide et. symbolo; the next four on the Christian 
teaching De Deo uno (6), De Patre (7), De providentia Dei (8) De Deo Creatore 
(9); five others (10-15) treat of the Son, two of the Holy Ghost (16-17), and one 
(18) of the Reserrection, the Church and eternal life. P. G., 33, 504-1060. 
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Nicene Creed, is nevertheless more complete, since the latter 
ends abruptly with: e¢ in Speritum Sanctum. It therefore 
holds a middle place between the Apostles’Creed (Roman) 
and the Nicene Creed. A fairly widespread opinion holds 
that the Nicaeo-Constantinopolitan Creed is no other than 
the Creed of Jerusalem, which at this period clearly express- 
ed the Nicene faith and contained the formulas against the 
Pneumatomachi. Many think that much of it was composed 
by Saint Cyril himself, while others attribute it to Saint 
Epiphanius. 

2. There is no need to insist on the not very outstanding 
Trinitarian or Christological teaching of the Catecheses. 
Of greater importance is the information on the Sacra- 


ments. Baptism, Confirmation and the Eucharist are 
explained and studied in detail. 


a) Baptism', which is preceded by anointing with 
exorcised oil, has as its effects: 1) the forgiveness of sin; 
2) the sanctification of the soul (illumination, deification, 
assimilation to Christ and the inhabitation of the Holy 
Ghost); 3) the impression of a character, an indelible seal, 


6) Confirmation? is certainly meant by the anointing of 
the newly-baptised person with chrism immediately after 
baptism; it is a rite quite distinct from baptism, having its 
own special effects : 1) a more perfect assimilation to Jesus 
Christ; Christians thus become true christs (yetetot, anoin- 
ted 3), not only by the external unction, but also by an inter- 
ior one, consisting of a new communion with the Holy 
Ghost Who invests them with His Power as with a coat of 
armour (xxvorAta4;) 2) the impression of a new character, 
obviously different from that of baptism, 


c) The Blessed Sacrament is studied in the 22nd and the 
23rd catecheses 5, which, as Le Bachelet remarks, probably 
contain the clearest and most important teaching on this 
subject in the early Church. The Real Presence is unresetv- 
edly affirmed. By receiving Holy Communion we partake 
of the Body and Blood of Christ, sdcswyo. (concorporei) 
xal sUvatuot (consanguinei) tov Xorstod;: we become Christ- 


‘ Catecheses 3, and 19-20 (AZyst. 1, 2; P. Gi, 33, 1065-1084). 

? Catech. 21 ( Myst. 3, De sacro chrismate; P. G., 33, 1087-1094). 

3 [bid., 1. —4’Evdedupevor thy mavort Atay tod ‘Aylov IIvedwatoc. Jdra, 4. 
5 Mystagogical 4 and 5; P. G., 33, 1097-1106; 1109-1128. 
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bearers (yeustopdeo.1). The twenty-third or last catechesis 
deals with the meaning and the symbolism of the various 
ceremonies of the Mass : the washing of the hands, the kiss of 
peace, the Preface, preceded by the Sursum Corda and fol- 
lowed by the Sanctus, the epiclesis, the great intercession, the 
prayer for the living and the dead; the Pater Noster (all of 
which is explained); the Sancta Sanctis (invitation to Com- 
munion); and lastly the Communion in the two kinds2, In 
spite of the lack of certain details, this short account of the 
Mass in the Church of Jerusalem in the fourth century is, 
together with the details supplied by Saint Justin, the richest 
fiturgical document of the early Church. It provides, from 
a doctrinal point of view, a most explicit affirmation of the 
Sacrifice of the Mass 3. 

_ These brief notes suffice to show, despite its apparent 
_ simplicity, the real value of Saint Cyril’s work. It justifies 
the title of Doctor of the Church which Leo XIII 
conferred on him. 


Il. DIVERS OTHER AUTHORS.—OPPONENTS 
OF MANICHAEISM. 


I. Hegemonius is the author of the Ac/s of the dispute of Archelaus 
with Manes*. These Acts are in the form of a detailed report of 
a discussion which was supposed to have taken place between a bishop 
of Mesopotamia and the founder of Manichaeism, and which terminates 
in the victory of the bishop. All this is pure invention. Not one of the 
characters mentioned, except Manes, is known to history. The writing, 
which for a long time was attributed to Archelaus, is rather the work of 
one Hegemonius, who composed it between 325 and 348, and of whom 
nothing else is known. This author probably lived in Syria and wrote 
his book in:Greek. A Latin translation alone is extant. It isa valuable 
document for the history of Manichaeism. 


2. Alexander of Lycopolis wrote another refutation of Mani- 
chaeism 5 at the beginning of the fourth century. Photius says he was 
a bishop of Lycopolis (Egypt). But since Tillemont, it is thought that 
he was neither a bishop nor even a Christian, but a Pagan of the Neo- 
Platonician School. The work is very short but should be referred to 
for the history and refutation of Manichaeism. 


* Catéchs 22: fel 
2 This Catechesis is translated in Ze dogme catholigue dans les Peres del’ Eglise, 
». AMANN, p. 153-162. 
ace the Diem the Redemption by the Sacrifice of the Cross in Saint 
Cyril, see J. Rivizre, Le dogme de la Rédemption, p. 166-170. 
4 P. G., 10, 1105-1528. See O. BARDENHEWER, Geschichte, III, 265-260. 
5 De placitis Manichaeorum, P. G., 18, 411-448. See O. BARDENHEWER, 


thid., 102. 
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3. Titus of Bostra, Bishop of that town, who died under Valens, 
also composed a treatise in four books against the Manichaeans. The 
entire text is extant in Syriac and a part of itin Greek*. The first two 
books reject Manichaeism in the name of dialectics and philosophy, 
while the others base the refutation on theology and the Scriptures. 
The most valuable part of the work is the quotations from Manichaean 
writings. Fragments of a commentary on Saint Luke, also by Titus, 
together with a sermon on the Epiphany, are also extant *. 


4. Serapion of Thmuis3,a friend of Saint Anthony and Saint Atha- 
nasius, was Bishop of Thmuis (district of Alexandria) from before 339 
and died after 362. His learning earned him the name of Scholastic +. 
One of his works, Against the Manichaeans, mentioned by Saint Jerome, 
is extant. This work, which for a long period was preserved only in 
part, has been restored to its original form since 1894. Bardenhewer 
remarks that this writing is really valuable. Therein, in order to under- 
mine the fundamental dogmas of the Manichaeans, the author displays 
not only an astonishing amount of energy but also a great deal of shrewd 
wit 5. Another of Serapion’s treatises On the titles of the Psalnts is lost, 
as well as his correspondence with the exception of two letters recently 
discovered. Interest has recently been attracted to Serapion by the 
discovery of an Zuchologion or Sacramentary bearing his name. 


The Sacramentarium Serapionis, discovered in 1894 ® 
at Mount Athos, is a kind of ritual or pontifical, containing 
thirty prayers, some of which are attributed by name to 
Serapion of Thmuis; and even should the others be prior to 
him, he is undoubtedly the author of the collection. That 
this work is of capital interest may be seen from the follo- 
wing outline of its contents. 

Three parts, or three groups of prayers, may be distinguis- 
hed: @) prayers I-VI relate to the Mass; 4) prayers VII-XVIII 
are chiefly concerned with Sacramental rites; c) prayers XIX- 
XXX also refer to the Mass. 

These last twelve (XIX-XXX), which are found at the end 
of the collection, probably on account of their lesser impor- 
tance, should logically have been placed at the beginning ?, 


*P. G., 18, 1069-1264 (bk. I—bk. 111, as far as ch. vit), Complete text in DE 
LaGarbr’s edition, Berlin, 1859. The sermon J ramos palmarum (PG. 188 
oe is probably apocryphal. For Titus see O. BARDENHEWER, 2d7d., 

- 3- 

? P. G., 162. Inthe Latin edit., 80, 757-816. 

3 P. G., 40, 899-942. See O. BARDENHEWER, Geschichte, 111, 98-102. 

4 Ob elegantiam ingenti cognomen Scholastici meruit: JeRomE, De Viris, 99. 

5 O. BARDENHEWER, Pairologie, U1, 61. : 

° First important edition by G. WopperMIN in Zext. «. Untlers., xvii 
Leipzig, 1899. Other edit. X. FunxK, Dédascalia et Constitutiones apost., i, 


Paderborn, 1905. See Mcr BATIFFOL’s study, Une aé te liturge i 
Bull. litt. Ecel., 1899, 69, 81. Ge ain RTE 


7 They are so placed in Funk’s edition. 
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since they contain liturgical elements of the first part of the 
Sunday synaxis “ before the offering”. At present the col- 
lection opens with the azaphora (prayer of the offering or 
canon of the Mass), which is the most valuable document of 
all (1). Then follow five other fairly short prayers of the 
Mass ; the last is the blessing of the congregation before they 
depart (VI), preceded by a blessing for oil and water, which 
served as a kind of “sacramental” for private use. 

The twelve prayers (VII-XVIII), which compose the second 
part of the collection, are for the most part designed for a 
properly sacramental use; five of them are blessings used in 
the administration of baptism (VII-xI); the three following 
are prayers for the laying on of hands on deacons, priests and 
-bishops (XII-XIV); three others (XV-XVII) are formulas for 
_ the blessing of oil: the first two belong to the liturgy of 
baptism and confirmation ', but the third (XvI1) is a solemn 
blessing of the oil for the sick (zz oleum cegrotorum), 
and should be distinguished from the blessing for the oil 
mentioned above; theologians rightly regard this as an 
obvious allusion to Extreme Unction?. The prayer for the 
burial of the dead, says Mer Batiffol, “is finely written; it is 
a personal prayer for the dead, composed in the spirit of all 
ecclesiastical tradition ” 3. 

It is evident that in many ways the Euchologion of Sera- 
pion is worthy of being classed with Saint Cyril's Catecheses. 


III. ANONYMOUS DISCIPLINARY WRITINGS. 


In this place will be mentioned a certain number of 
anonymous writings, dating for the most part from the fourth 
century, and referring to dzscipline and even /zturgy, so that 
they may be compared with the Catecheses or the Eucholog- 
ion. They are found in two forms, the former consists of 
collections of canons, while the latter is made up of zmmense 
compilations. 

A). Colleetions of canons. Some degree of light has 
been shed on this matter by Dom Connolly’s thesis, attribut- 
ing to Hippolytus the Apostolic Tradition 4 on which so many 


Thus Funk, after Brightman, places one of them (xv) after. the third 
baptismal blessing, and the other (xv!) after the fifth baptismal blessing, before 
the prayers for the ordinations. reg AVS 

2 See C. Rucu, L’Lxtréme-Onction, in Dict. théol., col. 1945-1951. 

3 P, BATIFFOL, of. céf., 71-72. — 4 See above p. 223. 
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of these works are based. A distinction will be made here 
between the collections which have the 7vadition as their 
source, and those which are independent. 


1. The following derive from Hippolytus’ Apostolic Tradition: 


a) The 88 Canons of Hippolytus (divided into 261 paragraphs ; extant 
in Arabic and Ethiopian). These are certainly posterior to Hippolytus, 
but depend almost directly on his work *. 


6) The Epitome * (purporting to be a synopsis of the vilith book of 
the “Apostolic Constitutions ”), also called Comstitutiones per Hippoly- 
tum, is another version of the Apostolic Tradition. 


c) The VIIIth book of the “ Apostolic Constitutions ” is also in a 
great measure a much later revision of Hippolytus’ original work. See 
below. 


a) Lastly, the Testament of Our Lord: is still another and freer 
version of the same writing, with new matter introduced. It was incorp- 
orated in the Octateuch of Clement, which will be studied below ¢. 


2. Several other collections of Canons, zadependent of Hippolyius’ 
work, are extant. The better known are; 


a) The Ecclesiastical Canons 5, preserved, like the Apostolic Trad- 
ition, and often together with it in the same collection, in Coptic and 
Arabic. They contain, in addition to moral precepts similar to those of 
the Didache, a number of ritual and disciplinary instructions on the 
ordinations. They purport to be a work of the Apostles; thus each 
canon is introduced by the formula: Peter says.... John says. They 
were composed between 299 and 400. 


6) The Apostolic Canons °, in Greek, to the number of 84 or 85. 
They are rendered particularly important by the fact that Dionysius 
Exiguus translated into Latin, about 500, the first 40 or 50, which were 
finally embodied in the Corpus Juris. The others were not known in the 
West until the sixteenth century. In the East, on the contrary, they 
were all adopted by the Council of Z7z//o (692), and considerably 
aggravated the doctrinal differences which already divided the Greek 
from the Latin Church, since many of these canons were based on 


* Edited by D. B. Von HaANEBERG, Munich, 1870. Latin translation in 
Mcr DucueEsne’s Origines du Culte chrétien, (5th ed., p. 531-549, as an 
appendix. ) 

* Edited in F. X. FUNK, Dédascalia et Constitutiones apostolorum, Paderborn, 
1905. — 3 Edit. RAHMANI, Testamentum D. N. Jesu Christi, Mainz, 1899. 

4 It would seem that all these collections are spread out over the 3rd, 4th, and 
5th centuries in the order given; but it is impossible to give more precise infor- 
mation as to the date of their composition. As for the general nature of their 
contents, the reader should refer either to what has been said on the Ajost. Traa- 
ition, or the Afostolte Constitutions (vit) below. 

5 Edit. FunK, Doctrina duodecim apostolorum, Tiibingen, 1887. It was this 
author who gave them the above name. They are also called the Zeyptian 
Church Ordinance, or apostolische kirchenordnung (Bickel), 1843. i 

° The latest and best edition is FUNK’s, Didascalia et Constitutiones apostolo~ 
rum, Paderborn, 1905, I, p. 564-595. a 
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doctrinal decisions made in the fourth century in various Eastern 
Councils, several of which had been influenced by Arianism. Some 
twenty of them derive from the Council 7 Euceniis of Antioch (341) or 
from another Council of the same period. They treat haphazardly of 
important ecclesiastical matters, and determine the punishment for 
various crimes. The last (84th or 85th, according to the edition) 
contains a list of the canonical books, while in the soth or 51st is found 
a list of apocrypha. Although several canons may be previous to the 
fourth century, the work as a whole is not. They were soon attributed 
to the AZost/es and acquired a considerable authority thereby *. 


B). The Great Canonical Compilations. Various com- 
pilations of this kind were composed in the fourth and fifth 
centuries. The most important is undoubtedly the Ajostolic 
Constitutions. It purports to be the work of Saint Clement 
of Rome, but although it also contains eight books, it should 
not be confused with the Octateuch of Clement, which, however, 
resembles it in many ways. 


1. The Apostolic Constitutions? are not the work of Clement, as 
the abstract of the writings will show. 

Books I-V1 are no more than a revision of the Didascalia 3. 

Book Vii (49 chapters) also contains many early texts: a@) the 
Didache* in the first part (ch. 1-32); 6) various formularies in the second 
part (ch. 33-49), which contains : 1. a long prayer for the use of the 
neophytes (33-38), 2. instructions for the catechumens preparing for 
baptism (39-41), of which a description is given with the blessings of 
the oil (42) and the water (43), and terminated with the blessing of 
the wtpov (44) and that of the newly baptised (45). The book comes 
to an end with a list of the bishops ordained by the Apostles (46) 5, 
and with a series of evening and morning prayers and thanksgiving 
before and after meals (46-49), 

Neither is book VIII an original work. It also may be divided into 
two parts: the first (ch. 1-26) is chiefly concerned with ritual, and the 
second (27-47) with discipline. a) The first fart opens with a little intro- 
duction on ‘the charismata, of which the purpose is explained; it deals 


t For the so-called Apostolic canons as a whole, see F. NAu, Canons des 
A pétres, in Dict. théol., col. 1605-1625, and H. LECLERCcQ, Canons apostoliques, 
in Dict. arch., col. 1910-1950. These articles, however, should be studied 
together with the more recent studies already mentioned. 

2 Aatayal tév dylwy dootohwy 6 KAjuevtos...  xabormn didacxadta. 
In P. G., I, 555-1156 (COTELIER’s edit. 1672, revised by GALLAND in 1767). 
See preferably F. X. FuNK, Didascalia et Constitutiones apostolorum, 2 vol., 
Paderborn, 1905. Studies: F. X. FuNK, Die apostolischen constitutionen, 
Rottenburg, 1891. F. Nau, Constitutions apostoliques, in Dict. théol., col. 1520- 
1537. H. LecLerco, Constitutions apostoliques in Dict. arch., col. 2732-2748 
(bibliography, 2742-2748). 

3 See above p. 287; F. Nau, of. cét., col. 1523-1526. 

4 See above p. 43-51; F. Nau, of. cet., col. 1526-1529. _ 


5 This is a valuable document, since the anachronisms it contains prove the 
apocryphal nature of the work. 
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for the most part with the ordination of bishops (3-5) (and here the 
author gives a liturgy of the Mass, ch. 5-15), the ordination of priests (16) 
and deacons (17-18), deaconesses (19-20), subdeacons (21) and lectors 
(22); then follow the qualifications (23-26) for confessors, virgins, widows 
and exorcists, “ who have no ordination”. 4) The second part (27-47), 
purporting to be a supplement to the preceding part, contains, in no 
apparent order, various prescriptions relating to bishops, the clergy, 
public worship, feast days, ecclesiastical property, etc., and is complet- 
ed (47) in many editions ‘ by the 85 Apostolic canons studied above. — 

As may be seen, the Apostolic Constitutions are in no way an original 
work; the author did no more than adapt ancient rites and disciplinary 
rulings to the customs of his own times. Even the second part of book 
vil and of book vill, of which the source is not known, are taken from 
some other work. The essentials of the first part of book VIII are drawn 
from the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus, although it has been greatly 
revised in parts and augmented by the “/urgy of the Mass. 

This liturgy*, which occupies chapters 5-15 of book VIII, is, together 
with the portions of book vil (ch. 42-44) dealing with ritual, the most 
important part of the work from our point of view, since it completes our 
knowledge of certain rites in the fourth and fifth centuries. The Mass 
described therein is the Syriac Mass about the year 4oo. 

The work must have been compiled at the end of the fourth or the 
beginning of the fifth century, in the neighbourhood of Antioch, by 
a single author with (to judge by the nature of the interpolations) semi- 
Arian or Apollinarist leanings. In spite of its errors, the early Fathers 
did not hesitate to attribute it to Clement and through him to the Apost- 
les; the errors were explained away as heretical interpolations. It was 
for this reason that the work was condemned by the 7rudlan Council 
(692) in its second canon, which retained only the 85 apostolic canons. 
Before the Renaissance the Constitutions were unknown to the West. 


2. The writing bearing the name of the Octateuch of Clement 5, 
extant in Syriac, Arabic and Coptic, is no other than a particular form, 
in eight books, of the contents of the vi1ith book of the AZostolic Consttt- 


utions from which it derives. A synopsis may be found in the work of 
Mgr. Rahmani ‘. 


* In many manuscripts this last number is not found. 

? See H. LECLERCQ, Constitutions apostoliques ( Liturgie des), in Dict. arch., 
col, 2748-2749. 
* 3 F. Nau, La version syriague del’ Octateuque de Clément traduite en francais, 

aris, 1913. 

4 These are the contents as set out by the author : 

Bk. 1-11: Testament of Our Lord Jesus Christ; see above. 

Bk. 111: Zhe Ecclesiastical Canons; see above. 

Bk. 1v: The charismata : Apost. Const. vIII, 1-2. 

Bk. Vv: Ordinations : A. C., VIII, 3-26 (except the liturgy, 5-15). 

Bk. vi: Statutes of the clergy and the laity: A. C., VIII, 27-34 (except 29) and 

42-46. 
Bk. vil: Zhe mystical ministry : A. C., VIII, 29 and 5 (end). 
Bk. vil : Canons of the Apostles: A. C., VIII, 47. 


This compilation appears to have been made during the fifth century. 


. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Saint Ephraem and Syriac literature 
in the fourth century. 


SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY : see the note for each author. 


I. SYRIAC LITERATURE BEFORE SAINT EPHRAEM+ 


Like Greek literature, in the East, Syriac literature also 
had its hour of brilliance in the fourth century. It is import- 
ant to know something of the writers who illustrated it since 
* the Church of Syria ?, after the fifth century, was plunged by 
its doctors into Westorzanism and Monophysitism, after the 
seventh century, cut off from the rest of Christendom by the 
Arab conquest, it retained but a very diminished intellectual 
influence. For our purpose then, Syriac letters may be said 
to be at their zevzt# in the fourth century. Saint Ephraem 
especially renders this period remarkable, but a number of 
other authors, who came either before or after him, may also 
be mentioned with profit. 


A). Authors who wrote previous to the fourth cen- 
tury. 

1. Tatian, Saint Justin’s impetuous disciple, is one of the first known 
Syrian writers *. His Dzatessaron was very soon translated into Syriac, 
if it was not, as some think, originally composed in that tongue‘. It 
was embodied in the liturgy, and commented, until it was forbidden in 
the fifth century by the Orthodox bishops, Rabulas and Theodoret of 
Cyrus in particular. 


1 For Syriac literature see, besides J. S. ASSEMANI (mentioned on p. 16), 
Rupens Duval, La Witérature syriaque (Coll. Bibl. Enseign. Hist. Eccl. ), 
Paris, 1899; J. LaBourtT, Le christianisme dans Vempire Perse, Paris, 1904. 
The most important and recent collections of Syriac texts are: Patrologia syriaca 
and Patrologia orientalis, mentioned at the beginning of the General Bibliography. 

2 Syria, comprising in a wide sense all Syriac speaking countries, spreads from 
the Mediterranean to the plateau of Iran. It may be divided into 2) WESTERN 
Syria, having Aztioch as its metropolis in the North; 6) M1ppLE Syria or 
Osrhoene on the Upper Euphrates, having Edessa as its central point; 
c) EASTERN Syria, reaching. from the region of the Upper Tigris, with AZose/ 
and WV7szbis as centres, as far as the Lower Tigris towards Babylonia, with a capit- 
al Seleucia-Ctesiphon to the south of Bagdad. 

3 See ahove p. 130-131. 

4 See R. DUVAL, of. ctt., Pp. 44 Sq. 
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2. Bardesanes ' (154-222), the greatest Syriac writer of the third cen- 
tury, was not very orthodox. Nevertheless F. Nau does not think that 
he should be classed as a Gnostic, He may have been one, but he was 
converted to Christianity, retaining, it is true, some of his early errors. 
He was first and foremost a philosopher. His great work, “ Book of the 
Laws of the Countries”, is a work of transition between Chaldaean 
Paganism and Christianity *. Allhis philosophy must have possessed this 
character. He was in advance of his time when, after his conversion 
in the second century, he affirmed, at Edessa, the existence of free will in 
man, and the oneness and all-powerfulness of God; he was wrong, 
however, when teaching that the body was subject to control by the stars 
he was led to deny the resurrection and to the impossibility of identifying 
this servile body with the immortal body of the Saviour. His disciples, 
far from softening down these exaggerations, only aggravated them °. 
As Nau also says, the school of Bardesanes was a movement towards 
the sciences and natural philosophy. Then Saint Ephraem came and 
drew his contemporaries away from the contemplation of this world, 
bringing them back to the meditation of the Scriptures and the 
Christian mysteries *. 


B). At the beginning of the fourth century.— 
Aphraates 5 (280?-345), surnamed “the Wise Man of 
Persia ”, sometimes confused with James of Nisibis (on 
account of the name of James, which he seems to have taken 
at his ordination), was first a monk, and then a bishop in 
Eastern Syria, perhaps at Mar-Mattai, to the north of Mosul. 
He has left a work containing 23 documents, called variously 
Letters, Sermons, Discourses, but usually Demonstrations. 


Each document is numbered and begins with one of the letters of the 
Syriac alphabet in its correct order. They deal with moral and ascetical 
matters (faith, penance prayers, fasting...) or theological subjects 
(resurrection, divinity of Christ...); many of them, and especially the 
last, are written against the Jews and their practices (Sabbath, circum- 
cision, the Pasch...). The first ten of these twenty-three Demonstrations 
were written in 336-337; the following twelve (11-22) in 343-344; and the 
last (23) in the month of August 345; it bears the title: Concerning the 
grape (Isai, LXV, 8), referring to the small number of the just destined 
to save the people from entire destruction (The author wrote during the 


great persecution which marked the middle of the reign of Sapor II, 
the Great, 310-380). 


*F. Nau, Bardesane, in Dict. théol., 391-398. 

? F, Nav’s edit. in Patr. Syr., 1. French translation in LANGLOIS, Collection 
des historiens de ? Arménie, 1867. 

3 F. Nau, Bardesanites, in Dict. théol., col. 398-401. — + Zbid., col. 400-401. 

S Edition: Patr. syr., 1, 1, Paris, 1894, 1907, Studies: J. Forcur, De 
vita et scriptis Aphraatis, Louvain, 1882. J. M. CHAvANIs, Les Jettres 
@’ Afrahat, le sage perse, étudiées au point de vue de l'histoire et de la doctrine, 
Saint-Etienne, 1908. See also R. DUVAL, of. cit., p, 225-229. J. TIXBRONT, 
cy dogm., 11, p. 202-209. J. PARISOT, Aphraate, in Dict. théol., col.i1457- 

463. ‘ t: 
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Aphraates represents for us the earliest witness to the faith in his 
country. Hence the interest of his work, although from a theological 
standpoint it is very poor when compared with that of his Latin or 
Greek contemporaries. ‘“ The Wise Man of Persia”, says Tixeront, 
‘living far removed from controversial centres, endeavoured above all to 
live his faith and to make it live about him, while, from a speculative 
point of view, he was content to classify as best he could the teaching 
of the Scriptures, explaining it by means of the scanty knowledge he 
had received from a feeble tradition” *. : P 

He admits that Jesus Christ is God, the Son of God (Deus 
de Deo) and this is proved throughout Demonstration xvii 
chiefly by means of arguments ad hominem against the Jews. 
Similarly, he recognises the divine attributes of the Holy 
Ghost. His doctrine, in brief, is no other than that of Nicaea, 
‘n spite of his imperfect terminology. 

The Church, founded by Christ, rests on Peter (Dem. VII, 
.5), who is the “prince of pastors” and to whom is confided 
the flock (Dem, x, 4), “the faithful wztness placed inthe 
midst of the nations” (Dem. XI, 12). James and John are 
the columns of the Church, but Peter is the foundation (Dem. 
XXIII, 12) and the Church embraces all peoples. 


The Sacraments are not treated ex professo by Aphraates: 
nevertheless he mentions nearly all of them. 


Baptism, the Eucharist, and Penance are often cited. The latter? 
implies the avowal of sin by the penitent, and in the minister, who is 
compared to a doctor, the power of healing by virtue of the “ power of 
the keys”; a power which pertains to the priesthood and not only to 
the monks. The power of Order is conferred on bishops, priests and 
deacons, the three degrees of the hierarchy 3, by the laying on of hands. 
Aphraates gives various mystical meanings for the anointings with the 
blessed oil +. Some of these certainly refer to Baptism, and Confirmation 
(imposition of the sign)’, and also probably to Extreme Unction, 
called the anointing of the sick. “He also mentions an anointing 
of penitents, which is probably only a “ sacramental”, unless it concerns 
the reconciliation of heretics, which is performed» by again conferring 
confirmation. 

The most archaic portion of Aphraates’ theology is his 
Eschatology. He teaches the doctrine of the sleep of the 
soul which was adopted by nearly all the Syrian Nestorians: 
in the interval which separates the moment of death from 
the resurtection of the body the soul remains in a state 
of insensibility, but according as the soul is just or sinful, it is 
already rendered happy or unhappy, by joyful or sad dreams. 


J. Trxeront, ist. Dogm., U1, p. 209. — ? Penance is treated in Dem. Vit. 
3 Dent. XIV, 1. — 4 Dem., XXUI, 3. —* Dem., XU, 13. 
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He admits, however, without hesitation, the eternity of 
Heaven and Hell'. 


Il. SAINT EPHRAEM ? (3062-373). 


A). Life and character of Saint Ephraem. 


Very little is known of Saint Ephraem’s life, and in the 
various existing biographies it is not easy to differentiate 
between legend and history. He was born about 306 at 
Nisibis (North-west of Mosul, Mesopotamia). F. Nau says 
it is certain that “he was of humble origin, that he was 
turned from home by his father, probably at the time of his 
conversion, that he acted as a servant, and then followed 
James of Nisibis” 3. According to Bardenhewer 4, however, 
his parents were Christians and brought him up in the fear 
of God. He resolved to give his whole life in the service of 
God; began to live as a hermit and spent his whole time in 
study and contemplation. Very soon, however, Bishop 
James of Nisibis (d. 338) began to take an interest in him 
and perhaps took him with him to Nicaea. Later, he 
probably placed him at the head of a school in the episcopal 
town. Ephraem was then a deacon, and probably remained 
in this order all his life. While at Nisibis, the country was 
invaded on several occasions by the Persians, and the Syrian 
biographers attribute the defeat of Sapor II in 338 to his 
prayers. The town was again besieged in 346 and 350; both 
this siege and the hardships which Nisibis underwent in the 


t Dem. XX, 12. 

? Editions : His works are spread through five principal collections : 

1, J. AND Ev. ASSEMANI, Ofera omnia, grace, latine, syriace, Rome, 1732- 
1746, six volumes in two series: Syriac writings, 1-111 ; Greek writings, 1-111. 

2. J. OVERBECK, S. Ephremi syri, Rabule... opera selecta, Oxtord, 1865. 

3. G. BICKELL, S. Ephrem syri carmina nisibena, Leipzig, 1886. 

4. J. Lamy, S. Ephrem syri Hymni et sermones, 4 vol., Malines, 1882-1902. 

5. S.J. Mercati, S. Ephrem syri opera, Rome, 1915 (Ist part). 

Studies: J. Lamy, Saint Ephrem, in the Université catholique, 1890, t. m1 
(p. 321-349), t. IV (p. 161-190). C. ETRAINER, Der hl. Ephrem der Syrer, eine 
dogmengeschichtliche Abhandlung, Kempten, 1889. E. EMEREAU, S. Ephrem 
le syrien, son euvre littéraire grecque, Paris, 1918. See also J. TIXERON?, 
Hist. dogm., WU, p. 209-221. RuBENS Duvat, La /ittérature syriaque, Paris, 
1899, p._ 331-338. F. Nau, Ephrem (Saint), in Dict. théol., col. 188-193. 
E, Le Camus, Ephrem (Saint) in Dict. Bibl., col. 1889-1891. C. FERRY, 
S. Ephrem poéte, Paris, 1877. FESSLER-JUNGMANN, of. cif., I, p. 10-47. 
O. BARDENHEWER, Geschichte, 1V, p. 342-373. 

3 F, Nau, of. cét., col. 189. 

*O. BARDENHEWER, /atrol., 11, 260; Geschichte, IV, p. 351. 
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last war (359-363), which ended in Persian domination, are 
narrated in Ephraem’s carmina nisibena. Most of the 
Christians fled before the invader. 

Ephraem himself took refuge in Edessa (Or/a), capital of 
Osrhoene, near the Euphrates on Roman territory, where he 
spent the last ten years of his life (363-373). Most of his 
extant works date from this period. For the most part he 
lived the life of a hermit on a mountain near to the town. 
This did not prevent him from having disciples who came 
out to him or whom he visited in the town. It is possible 
that, together with other Doctors from Nisibis, he was one 
of the founders of the famous “ School of Edessa” known by 
the name of the School of the Persians, It is hardly Itkely 
that he visited Egypt and its monastic institutions, and 
“although it is possible it is by no means certain that he 
journeyed to Caesarea about 370 to see Saint Basil. He 
died in 373, probably on the 9th Junet. 

A description of Ephraem has been left to us by his 
biographer. “ From the time that he began to lead a 
* monastic life his death he ate nothing but barley bread and 
dried herbs, sometimes varied by green herbs, He drank 
nothing but water; his flesh had dried up on his bones until 
it resembled baked clay. His clothing was a mass of 
patches, of the colour of mud. He was small of stature; his 
face was always grave, for he never laughed; he was bald 
and wore no beard”. But this austere and unprepossessing 
exterior hid a mystic’s ardent soul 2. 

Saint Ephraem was a contemplative, but while others are 
led by a deep knowledge of God and of divine things, either 
to study Him in learned books’or to serve Him actively in 
works of charity or penance, Ephraem chose to szmzg to Him. 
Alone among the Doctors of the Church he stands out as the 
bard of the divine mysteries. He had, of course, his struggles 
with heresy, but he fought more as an enthusiastic admirer 
of the faith which pitilessly destroys those who deny it, than 
as a controversialist. He also had his didactic works, but 
here again he taught his flock by song as a mother instructs 
her children with melodious rhymes. Nearly all Saint 
Ephraem’s work is poetic, essentially sys¢zca/ in nature, not 
so much on account of its emotional content as on account 


*See De fontibus vite S. Ephrem Syri, in LAMY, of. cit, IV (1902), 
p- IxX-xL1. — ? See J. Lamy on S, Ephraem’s life. of. céf., 111, p. 335-349- 
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of the gua/zties ; the elevation, the purity, the unceasing fluency, 
the religious inspiration it contains reveal that its emotion 
and its sentiments derive from a supernatural source, from 
“the living water springing up to eternal life”. These 
essential qualities obscure and attenuate that wordiness which 
he shares in common with others of his race. 

Saint Ephraem’s zmagination painted in brilliant colours. 
But this gift, which is to be prized in the poet and even in 
the orator, can easily become a stumbling block for the ¢eo- 
logian. And it is a fact that Ephraem’s writings are wanting 
in sound logic,a quality so indispensable for the clear expres- 
sion of ideas. Moreover, when engaged in the refutation of 
error or the explanation of a doctrine he is not as precise as 
one might wish. As J. Tixeront remarks, “he was capable 
of embellishing even controversy with flowers, but troubled 
very little about the problems raised by his Gnostic or Mani- 
chaean adversaries. As we shall see, he was perfectly happy 
in the unquestioned faith of the Church?”. He was not 
therefore strictly a theologian, but a Doctor of unimpeachable 
orthodoxy. Benedict XV made him a Doctor of the Church - 
in 1920. 


B). The works of Saint Ephraem. 


- He has left a number of works both in prose and in verse. 


1. The prose writings are all Biblical commentaries, with 
the exception of a few sermons. Saint Ephraem commented 
the whole Bible (save the deutero-canonical books of the Old 
Testament) : the Old Testament on the text of the Peschitto 
and the New from the Diazessaron. Of this enormous work all 
that remains, in Syriac, is the commentary on Genesis, Exodus 
(as far as ch. XXXII, 26), and a few fragments; and in Armen- 
ian the commentaries on the Gospels 3, the Epistles of Saint 
Paul and the. Books of Paralipomenon. Ephraem employs 
in these commentaries a literal and historical exegetical 
method similar to that of the School of Antioch; but it is 
chiefly allegorical and mystical in his hymns and sermons. 


* See S. GREGORY OF Nyssa, S. Ephraem paraen., 19. 

2 J. TIXERONT, Hist. Dognt., 11, 210. 

* Edited by the Venetian Mechitarists in 1836; Latin trans., Zvangeli¢ concor- 
dantis Expositio, by J. B. AUCHER and J. MosinGER, Venice, 1876. Two ver- 
sions of the Diatessaron are still extant, one in Arabic and the other in Latin 


(the latter is in P. Z., 68, 251-358, attributed to Ammonius of Alexandria; trans- 
lated by Victor of Capua). 
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2. The poetical writings are by far the most important 
part-of his work. He is, before all, a Christian poet, the 
great poet of Syria. 

Syriac poetry, purely ecclesiastical, was written especially 
by the clergy both for spreading Christian teaching and 
giving greater solemnity to the ceremonies of the Church +. 
The basic principle of the metre is the fixed number of syllab- 
les used in each verse, while quantity is neglected. The verses 
are grouped two by two to form a metrical phrase in imitation 
of Hebrew parallelism. In the hymns the verses are also 
arranged in groups of from four to twelve, to form strophes 2. 

Syriac poetry may be divided into two classes: the poetical sermons 
or discourses (Mimré) and the hymns (MJadrasche)3. 

1. The sermons are metrical compositions which may be classed as 


‘epic or narrative verse. They were written especially for the feasts of 


the Church and were recited at the ceremonies, or used for spiritual read- 


_ ing. 2. The hymns, on the contrary, in spite of the title of instructions 


(madrasché) given them by the Syrians, were lyrical in style. It was 
chiefly by means of these that Bardesanes, the creator of Syriac poetry, 
spread his teaching. Later this example was followed and hymns were 
composed to be sung in the churches in two choirs. These hymns were 
of three kinds : a) exhortations to virtue; 4) panegyrics of the mysteries, 
or the saints ; ¢) controversial compositions against Pagans and heretics. 

Saint Ephraem wrote in both these forms, and although 
he was not the founder of this poetry he was nevertheless 
“the great teacher who was imitated, and rarely surpassed, 
by the writers of the classical school4”. Saint Ephraem’s 
discourses, written for the most part in verses of seven 
syllables—there are a few in prose—“have never been sur- 
passed for their suave, sublime and persuasive eloquence... 
No other writer has ever possessed his power of bringing 
tears to the eyes, while the reader is so profoundly stirred 
that he does not perceive that the discourse is often extrem- 
ely wordy5”. And as for his innumerable hymns, “ they 
belong to that class of noble, elevated, harmonious poetry 


tR. DUVAL, of. cé?., p. 16-17. 

2 A certain resemblance between Syriac and Byzantine hymnology has led cri- 
tics to suppose that the latter derived from the first. This hypothesis, first emit- 
ted in 1885, had little success, probably, as R. Duval says, because Syriac pro- 
sody was too little known. Nevertheless it remains feasible. C. Emereau, in the 


thesis mentioned in the bibliography, states that it was the Greek translations of 


Saint Ephraem, made after the end of the fourth century, that gave rise to Byzan- 
tine hymnology which reached such a degree of perfection in the East. 
3R. DUVAL, of. cét., p. 20-22. —4 /bid., p. 19. -—5 J. LAMY, of. cit, IV, p. 165. 
6 According to SozomEN, he wrote three million verses (ér@v) Hest. Eecl., 


Ill, 16. 
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which teaches and charms at the same time; that doctrinal 
poetry which has its admirable counterpart in the writings of 
his imitator, although perhaps not his equal, Saint Gregory 
Nazianzen. Such hymns are a sound and delightful aid, not 
only to piety but also to faith *”. 


Despite the difference of style, both the sermons and the hymns have 
often the same subject. If the theme and not the style is considered, 
Ephraem’s poetical work may be classed as follows : 

a) Exegetical works, chiefly sermons, about 45°; 

6) Controversial 3 and dogmatic + writings (150 hymns and discourses) ; 

¢) Discourses on the mysteries (about 180) 5; 

d) Panegyrics on the saints of the Old and the New Testament °. 


e) A great number of mora/ discourses on the virtues, among which 
should be mentioned 76 exhortations to penance’, and the discourses on 
the Rogations ®. 

J) Funeral elegies °. 


The Carmina nisibena * belie their name, for they are moral rather 
than historical. Among the 77 songs contained in this collection may 
be found a fine dialogue in 17 hymns between the devil and Death, 
wherein each endeavours to show that he is the more powerful ™. 

The writing entitled the Testament of Saint Ephraem comes from 
the School of Edessa, and perhaps from Ephraem himself ”. 


C). The doctrine of Saint Ephraem. 


Saint Ephraem’s teaching had a considerable mora/ and 
ascetical influence in the Eastern Church and especially in the 


monasteries. It should be regarded from this standpoint if 
it is to be well understood. 


'yJ. Lamy, zdzd., 183. 

? On various passages of the Old Testament ( Of. om., syr., II, 316-395), on 
Paradise (742@., 11, 562-598), on the selling of Joseph by his brothers (Lamy, 
III, 249-260). 

3 Against the heretics who denied the Trinity (Of. omm., syr., II, 1-150), 
against the Jews (7did., 209-224), against Julian and the Jews ( Overbeck 1 sq). 

4On the Pearl, or on the faith (Of. omn., syr., 111, 150-164; 164-208); On 
the Incarnation (LAMY, I, 145-274). 

5 Twenty-two on the Birth of Jesus Christ (Of. omm., syv., 11, 396-436; II, 
599); (LAMY, 11 427-516); fifteen on the Epiphany (Lamy, 1, 1-144); and others 
on various mysteries (LAMY, passim). 

® Twenty discourses on the Blessed Virgin should be noted (LAMY, U, 517- 
642). Others extol the Patriarchs, Elias, Daniel, the Apostles, the confessors 
and the martyrs. — 7 In Of. omn., syr., 111, 367-561. 

8 LAMY, III, 1-126. — 9 Op. ommn., syr., 11, 225-359. 

© Edit. BICKELL, Leipzig, 1886, Short synopsis in FessLER JUNGMANN. 

*t For all the matters treated by Saint Ephraem, see FESSLER-JUNGMANN, of. 
ctt., Il, p. 18-41. 

_ % Op. omn., gr. U1, 395-410. R, DUVAL suspects the authenticity of this work 
in its present condition, but admits the substance of it. See Journal Astatigue, 
XVIIT (IQOI), p. 234-319. 
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At the basis of this teaching is found an unreserved admiss- 
ion of man’s free-will. Man has been made in the zmage 
of God, a) by his free-will and his domination over all creat- 
ion; 6) by his aptness to receive the gifts of God; c) by the 
facility with which his mind can conceive and apply itself to 
all things 1, 

To this natural image of God were added in our first 
parents precious supernatural gifts, consisting especially of 
immortality, wisdom and knowledge, and even a certain 
external grace which concealed from them their nudity, and 
which was really a reflection of the spiritual gifts of the soul. 
All that was lost by sin, yet free-will, although weakened, still 
remains : Saint Ephraem is very affirmative on this point 2. 
Fallen man has need of grace, which does not coerce and 

‘destroy, but rather aids his liberty 3. 

Saint Ephraem likes to look on Christian life as a spirit- 
ual combat4. He provides arms against all the vices, 
especially the eight capztal vices 5, and recommends temper- 
ance, prayer and the study of the Scriptures. Among his 
favourite vzrZues may be mentioned charity, virginity, patience, 
humility, and lastly penance, of which he often speaks. He 
strenuously teaches the vanity of the things of this world, 
and exhorts fervent souls to retire from the world. He 
addressed innumerable instructions to monks; among these 
a little treatise “On the spiritual life®”, another on the educ- 
ation of monks?7, and two little works “On virtue, to 

-anovice®”. Lastly, there is still extant a little writing on 
the dignity of the priesthood and the great holiness it 
requires °®. 

Saint Ephraem loves to show his devotion to Our Lady 
by dwelling on her great privileges '°, and especially two of 
these: a) her vzrgznzty, left untouched by her divine Mother- 
hood: Mary was a virgin ante partum, im partu, post partum ; 
6) her holiness, which Ephraem even compares with that of 
Our Lord: “Thou alone and Thy Mother are in all ways 


7 Op. omn., gr. 1, 128. 

2 See the four sermons on free-will : Of. omn., syr., 11, 359 sq. 

8]. Lamy, Aymni et serm., 1, 101. —* Of. omi., gr., 111, 461; 1, 66; ete. 

5 [bid., 11, 321-322; (428-4327). See below p. 510. 

8 Thid., 1, 258-282. — 7 Lbzd., 111, 337-356. 

8 Jbid., 1, 201-216, 216-229. See also zb¢d., p. 1-18. ; 

9 [bid., 11, 1-6. This sermon is sometimes edited immediately following 
Saint John Chrysostom’s Ox Priesthood. 

10]. TIXERONT, Hist. Dogni., 11, p. 214. 
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wholly pure; for in Thee is no spot, and in Thy Mother no 
stain *.” : 

Mary is the mother of Christ, and the Chureh is His mys- 
tical spouse who distributes grace and truth to her children. 
Ephraem exalts the przesthood, and in particular Pecer, who 
is the principle of the priesthood, from whom all priests 
receive their power of sanctifying ;? Peter is the foundation of 
the Church and has the right of watching 3 over all the Apostles 
and bishops who build up the Church by their teaching ; he 
is the source of truth and the head of the disciples. Such is 
the teaching which the Syrian Doctor, although far away 
from Rome, found in the Scriptures and in the tradition of 
his Church. 

Saint Ephraem deals, although not very precisely, with most 
of the Sacraments. There is nothing ambiguous, however, in 
his affirmation of the Real Presence in the Blessed Sacrament 4. 

Lastly, his Eschatological teaching 5. a) The judgment 
is one of the truths from which Saint Ephraem draws the 
most powerful effects. He divides men into three classes : 
those who are supra judicium (the saints), sb zudicio (imper- 
fect Christians), and extra judtctum (the wicked and the dam- 
ned). 4) All are destined to pass through the flames of Hell, 
the first will not suffer, the last will remain there, and the 
second will be purified therein. Moreover, like Heaven, Hell 
is eternal; the contrary teaching has been wrongly attributed 
to Ephraem. c) To his mind Heaven consists of three parts, 
the summit, the sides and the bounds or door. Before the 
resurrection of the body, it would seem that the souls of the 
just are admitted into this third dwelling, which is, as it were, 
a foretaste of beatitude; nothing more than this can be read 
into Saint Ephraem’s texts, if they are properly understood. 

The Syrians’ admiration for Saint Ephraem’s teaching and 
eloquence, is testified by the titles with which they have 
honoured him: Doctor of the Universe, column of the Church, 


the eloquent mouth, the prophet of the Syrians, the harp of the 
Holy Ghost. 


' Carmina nisibena, XXVIt, 8. 

2J. Lamy, Aymnt, 1, 73, 267-411-533. 
_ * The Syriac word Bahoura, inspector, indicates, says Lamy, a superior who 
inspects and examines, chooses and rejects those he examines. U7iv. cath., 
IV, 171. 

“See J. Lamy, 7ééd., 171-180. More important texts in Hymmi et sermones 
1, 413 sq., 603, 623. — * See J. TrxeRont, Hist. Dogm., 11, 219-221. ; 
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Il. SYRIAC CATHOLIC LITERATURE 
AFTER SAINT EPHRAEM. 


The following are the most outstanding of the writers who followed in the 
footsteps of Saint Ephraem until the middle of the fifth century, at which 
period the Church of Syria lapsed into Nestorianism and Monophysitism. 

In the fourth century, Mar ABA, ZENOBIUS (deacon of Edessa), 
PAULONAS, CYRILLONA (to be identified perhaps with ABSAMYa, saint 
Ephraem’s nephew) and GREGORY, a monk. Nothing or almost nothing 
remains of their writings *. 

In the fifth century we find the name of Marouta, ? Bishop of 
Maiphertat, author of a history of the Council of Nicaea and a collection 
of Acts of the Persian Martyrs who died under Sapor II (310-380). This 
period, however, is illustrated chiefly by the names of Radu/as and 
Lsaac of Antioch. 

Rabulas 3, Bishop of Edessa from 412 to 435, is noted for his resistance 


to Nestorianism which marked the last years of his life, while his successor, 


Ibas, was a protagonist of the opposite camp. He was a zealous 


_ reformer of the clergy and the monks, and ‘‘ applied himself energetically 


to the task of uprooting the old heresies, already combated by Ephraem, 
and which still numbered their followers at Edessa”. He wrote prose 
and verse in Greek and Syriac; only fragments of his work are extant. 

Isaac of Antioch, called the Great (365 to about 460), a native of 
Amid, was a monk living in the neighbourhood of Antioch. He was 
a writer almost as fertile as Ephraem. His works for the most part 
have not yet been edited; 37 out of a total of 200 known writings were 
published by Bickell in two volumes (1873-1877). A modern reader 
would regard some of these as wordy in the extreme (one of Isaac’s 
metrical sermons on a parrot which sang the hymn of the ¢rzsagion at 
Antioch has no less than 2133 lines). Since Bickell’s edition a number 
of his sermons have again been edited +. 

The following are also worthy of mention : 

a) Balai, a country-bishop (chorepiscofus) from the district of 
Aleppo, was the author of very many doctrinal poetical writings; some 
of these are attributed to Saint Ephraem °*. 

6) Dadjesu, Patriarch of Seleucia (421-456). A number of this author’s 
works, as yet unedited, and canons of a Council held in 426, ° are extant. 
He was a witness of the first controversies which preluded Nestorianism, 


«R, DuVAL, of. cit., p. 337-338. — * Zoid, p. 132-133. 

3 [bid., 341-343. Texts in OVERBECK, of. cit. See also M. J. LAGRANGE, 
Un écrivain syrien du Ve siécle, RABULAS, évégue a’ Edesse, in Mélanges @hist. 
rveltg., Paris, 1915. : ; f 

4P, Bepjan, Homilie S. Isaac syri Antiochent, I, Paris, 1903. This author 
is of the opinion that several sermons attributed to Isaac of Antioch should be 
ascribed to a certain Isaac of Amid who never fell away from Catholicism ; 
Isaac of Antioch lapsed into Monophysitism towards the end of his life. Dada, 
another monk of Amid, also wrote a great deal, but both his hymns and his 


treatises are now lost. P 
5 In OVERBECK. Studies by G. BickKELL and V. ZETTERSTEEN, 1902. 
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SECOND PART 


THE CLIMAX 


OF THE GREAT PATRISTIC CENTURY 
(From 361 to 430) 


CHAPTER I. 
Preliminary Outline. The Heresies. 


I. PRELIMINARY OUTLINE. 


A) Main characters of this period. 


Although, as has been said, the whole of the fourth 
century is particularly outstanding in the history of 
early patristic writings, it was more especially during the 
second part of this period that the Church was graced, both 
in the East and in the West, by the most powerful minds 
Christendom has ever known. It must not be thought, 
however, that they occupied an isolated position, a high-spot 
in the literary history of the Church, for, at the same time 
a considerable number of other really talented authors were 
also writing, and in many cases strengthening the influence 
of the great Fathers. It is not surprising therefore that at 
this time the works which were produced were as numerous 
and as varied as they were profound and powerful 1. 

The Fathers of this period were men of great culture. All 
the arts of Greece and Rome were drawn into the service 
of Christ. With very few exceptions all these men were 
great scholars: they were always simple of heart, but 
their minds had been whetted by long acquaintance with 
the great works of antiquity; armed with the intellectual 
integrity and the suppleness and love of the beautiful they 
had found therein, they threw themselves wholeheartedly 
into the defence and explanation of the faith. Meanwhile 
Paganism did not allow itself to be robbed of what it 
thought to be its own without putting forth a last effort. 


* See the Introduction to Bk. II, p. 291-202. 
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The final spasmodic eruption of the old beliefs under 
Julian (361-363) was more of an artistic and literary nature 
than political. Pagan society made a dying attempt at 
recovery, but was beaten down for ever, and _ its 
irrevocable fall was marked by Julian’s end. Greek civilis- 
ation had been powerless in providing that moral energy 
to the Old World which would have ensured its continued 
vitality. Even the Fathers who appeared at this time could 
not arrest the process of disruption. They were able, 
however, to retain all that was good in the letters of a 
dying world; they salvaged the glorious remains of all 
that was humane and great in the work of the two peoples 
who had governed the world, or at least in the work of their 
greatest and noblest men. 

Although the Fathers never saw their Christian social 
ideal fully carried into practice, it was not because they 
failed to preach it. Saint Ambrose, for example, was’ able 
to bear immediately on the political actions of the rulers, 
and never hesitated to remind them of the conditions 
which guarantee the independence and consequently the 
strength of the Church. Most of them, however, had a 
narrower sphere of influence, but not less important, 
whether they were called, like Saint John Chrysostom, to 
preach Christian morality to a people too easily inclined to 
looseness, or to defend the cause of the poor against the 
rich, or like Saint Basil, to organise great works of charity, 
so that all might see the power of the Church in succouring 
misery. 

Here, however, we are concerned above all with the 
teaching of these men. They were pre-eminently doctors, 
the great Doctors of the Church. They were pre-occupied 
far more with theology than sociology 2, The pressing 
need of resisting heresy, of showing to all that there was 
no contradiction between faith and reason, led them all, 
by various roads and according to their particular gifts, 


‘ The famous claim of Symmachus (383), opposed by Saint Ambrose (see 
p- 394), did no more than turn on the question of re-establishing the altar of 
Victory in the Roman Senate, while the attempt at a Pagan restoration led by 
Arbogast in 392 is scarce worth mentioning. : 

2 This remark may also be applied to the Church, in the sense that many of 
the Fathers were more taken up with following her teaching than in studying 
her in herself ; we cannot expect therefore to find a complete Zcclesto/ogy in the 
works of each one of the Fathers. The essential elements, however, may be 
found in the doctrinal works of this time, taken as a whole. 
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to an ever deeper study of revealed truth. This it is that 
gives such interest to their work, and which provides the 
principle on which it is proposed to divide this study. . 


B). Division of the Second Part. 


The Fathers of the East and the Fathers of the West will 
be dealt with successively. In the East, after Saint 
Epiphanius, who can be attached neither to the School of 
Antioch nor to that of Alexandria, but who is representative 
of a strict traditionalism, come Dzdymus and especially the 
Cappadocians, founders of the new School of Alexandria, 
Apollinaris may be placed between these latter and those he 
combated, Diodorus of Tarsis and Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
the masters of the School of Antioch. The greatest glory of 
this school is Sazut John Chrysostom. Among the lesser 
writers will be mentioned the ascetics, who at that time form- 
ed an extremely interesting group. ¥  @:-palia’ 

In the West the Pofes, who provided the official link be- 
tween all the Churches of the world, composed during the 
period in question the first extant decretals. On the other 
hand, the most talented doctors maintained an intellectual 
contact with the East: Sazzt Ambrose, an assiduous. reader 
of Origen and Saint Basil, yet original in his own moral 
teaching; Sazzt Jerome, though his life was spent in the East, 
had his spiritual home in Rome and composed works which 
were Latin to the core. And then, passing over a number of 
less talented writers, on the eve of the disappearance of the 
Latin world, about to be submerged in the vast overflowing 
of the barbarian hordes, comes Sazut Augustine's enormous 
work, which summed up and gathered together in one vast 
stream all that was best in the Church from its very begin- 
nings. 

A distinction has been made here between the Zas¢ ‘and 
the West. As has already beén said, even from the fourth 
century there was a growing tendency to division within the 
empire, and the causes which threatened its unity had their 
effect not only in the political but also in the religious sphere *. 
This dualism, however, must not be exaggerated—as yet it 
was no more than a tendency. Despite differences of cha- 
racter, purpose and tongue, the sense of Christian unity still 
predominated, especially in those eminent men who are now 


‘See above, the Introduction to Book 1, p. 294. | 
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to be studied. A striking proof of this is the united front 
they presented to schism of all kinds. 

The classification that has been set out above corresponds, as 
far as it is possible for it to do so, to the growth of doctrine, 
especially on those points.on which it was chiefly attacked. 
1. The Zrinztarian question was the first to attract attention 
in the fourth century : after 360 came the triumph of the 
Nicene faith. This was achieved in a large measure by the 
Cappadocians, since the controversy was waged particularly 
in the East. Saint Augustine’s splendid work on the Trinity 
summed up and codified the results of these controversies and 
revealed new and profound aspects of the doctrine. 2. The 
Christological problem had already arisen at Antioch in the 
group formed by Apollinaris, Diodorus of Tarsus and Theo- 
‘dore of Mopsuestia!; it did not reach its height, however, 
until the beginning of the following period, when Nestorius, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, sometime of Antioch, dared-to 
raise his voice against the Divine Motherhood of Mary. 
3. The Latin world in particular was troubled by two serious 
controversies which came from Africa, and which are espec- 
ially famous for the part Saint Augustine took therein : 
Donatism and Pelagiantsm. These will be discussed immed- 
iately. Other less important errors, such as that of Priscil- 
lianus and Helvidius, will be dealt with later, as the occasion 
arises, 


Il. DONATISM AND PELAGIANISM. 


A). Donatism. Donatism derives its name from two 
men who were concerned with its beginnings. In 312,immed- 
iately following the persecution of Galerius, the authority 
of the recently elected Archbishop of Carthage, Caecclzanus, 
was called in question, on the pretext that Felix of Aptonga, 
the bishop who had consecrated him, was a ¢radztior (1. é., 
guilty of having delivered the Scriptures up to the Pagans, in 
accordance with the prescriptions of the edicts of Diocletian, 
303). A Council of 70 Numidian bishops 2 assembled at Care 
thage set up a rival in the person of Marjorinus, who was con- 


See the chapter dealing with these authors. ; 

2 At the bottom of all this was Lucilla, a great lady, rich and pious, whom 
Caecilianus, while yet an archdeacon, had offended by forbidding her to continue 
her extraordinary practice of kissing, before communion, the relic of a pseudo- 
martyr not recognised by the Church. She placed all her resources at the service 


of the rebels. 
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secrated by Donatus of Casae Nigrae, one of Caecilianus’ 
enemies and real leader of the dissident party. The real 
organiser, who gave it its name, was Donatus the Great, of 
Carthage, who succeeded Marjorinus in 315. He himself was 
succeeded by Parmenianus (355-391), who carried on his 
work with no less skill and ability; his treatises were refuted 
by Saint Optatus of Milevis (about 366) and Saint Augustine 
(about 400). 

The success of Donatism must be put down to the power- 
ful organisation which it received right from its inception. 
1. It was based on a ¢eaching containing very few complicat- 
ions, very precise and trenchant, and well calculated to 
attract simple minds. It may be reduced to two points : 
a) The Church is a society of saints from which sinners are 
excluded; 4) the Sacraments are worthless unless they are 
administered by the priests of this holy Church. 2. Donatus 
the Great set up throughout Latin Africa a Donatist Azerar- 
chy in opposition to the Catholic hierarchy; this episcopate 
numbered more than 300 members. 3. Lastly, bands of zea- 
lous propagandists, vowed, it was said, to continence, but in 
reality ferocious righters of wrongs, always on the look-out for 
a fight, placed themselves, together with their cudgels and 
their fanaticism, at the service of the Donatist cause. They 
put their hands to all manner of violent deeds, shouting their 
war-cry of Deo daudes. They were given the name of Czr- 
cumcellions because they were always seen prowling “ around 
the homesteads” (cercum cellas). 

The Donatists, although condemned by ecclesiastical 
authority at Rome (313) and then at Arles (314), and even 
by the civil authority (Constantine made a pronouncement 
against them in 316 at Milan), refused to submit and took 
the line of open resistance. Constantine made a mistake in 
meting out too lenient treatment to them, of which they took 
advantage by abusing the Catholics, and even the public 
authorities, by word and deed. Constans (337-350) contained 
himself in patience for ten years, and then took forceful meas- 
ures in 347, when he banished their bishops and rendered 
peace to Africa. Julian (361-363) recalled the exiles and 
allowed Donatism again to raise its head. Then began 
a new period of schism, marked by the doctrinal intervention 
of Optatus of Milevis (against Parmenianus) and Saint 
Augustine in particular. This doctrinal action would have 
been in many ways abortive had not the Empire, after 400, 
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again given its support to restore order in a region where 
even the public peace was threatened by unruly factions in 
the name of religion. 

Among the Donatist writers, besides Parmendanus who has already 
been mentioned, are Tychonius and Petilianus. 

_ Tychonius was a lay theologian, who, although attached to the Dona- 
tist party, retained a number of personal and independent opinions. In 
two works written against the Catholics, he made two important conces- 
sions, recognising that the Church contains both the good and the 
wicked, who will not be separated until the end of the world. -Parmen- 
ianus called him to order in an official letter (about 378), but he refused 
to submit and was excommunicated by his Church in 380. He never, 
however, became a Catholic, but continued to write, and composed in 
particular about 282 a Liber regularum, containing the general principles 
of Hermeneutics in the form of seven rules, which were utilised by Saint 
Augustine in his treatise De Doctrina Christiana. Augustine remarked 
- that Tychonius was gifted acri ingenio and uberi elogutio. 

Petilianus, Bishop of Cirta, was the most impetuous of all the Donat- 
ists in the time of Augustine. He never received nor deserved such 
flattering comments as Tychonius. He had practised as a lawyer;"was 
an apostate from Catholicism, and his argumentation consisted chiefly of 
invective *. 

B). Pelagianism. It was in Africa also that the struggle 
against Pelagianism was the most intense, although this 
heresy had originated elsewhere. Here it will suffice to 
recall the principal points of this doctrine and the chief dates 
in its history. 

1. Pelagianism was a heresy having a naturalist tendency 
and based on Stoicism. Atthe beginning of the fourth cent- 
ury it was vulgarised by a Breton monk, Pelagius, and his 
disciple, Caelestius. A few years later, about 420, it was logic- 
ally set out and built up into an imposing body of doctrine 
by Julian, Bishop of Eclanum. The system developed by 
these three men, taken as a whole, hangs fairly well together. 

a) The basic principle consists in the affirmation of the 
moral strength and self-sufficiency of man’s free-will. Man, 
relying entirely on his own power, can always will and do 
the good, even when, in act, he neither wills nor does it; 


* For the history of Donatism, see, besides the various Histordes of the Church, 
J. TixeRonT, Hzst. Dogm., i, p. 222-231. P. BaTIFFOL, La parx constantin- 
zenne et le catholicisme, p. 269-306, and Le catholicusme de Saint Augustin, ch, 
I, p. 77-117 (before Saint Augustine). L. SALTET, Les réordinations, Paris, 
1907, p. 59-64. P. MoNCEAUX, Histoire litt. de 1 Afrique chrétienne, t. IV, Le 
Donatisme (1912); t. V, Saint Optat et les premiers écrivains donatistes (1920) ; 
t. vi, Zittérature donatiste au temps de saint Augustin (1922); t. vil, Sazu¢ 


Augustin et le Donatisme (1923). 
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willing and doing are acts depending only on man_ him- 
self. In reality there have always been men who have never 
sinned. 

6) There is no such thing as orzgznal sin. Before he sinned 
Adam was created mortal and subject to the passions; we are 
harmed only by the wicked example he has set us. Man’s 
proneness to sin is due to deeply rooted habit. 


c) It follows from this that dap/zsm is not absolutely neces- 
sary for salvation. It is required nevertheless for those who 
would be members of the kingdom of Heaven, which is the 
Church, and who desire to be in communion with Christ. It 
is also efficacious in effacing actual sin. 

ad) Sanctifying grace, which is given in baptism, is not the 
necessary foundation of supernatural activity, but only 
a remedy for actual sins, or a spiritual ornament of the Christ- 
ian and a sign of his divine adoption. 

e) Actual graces can be no more than eaterzor graces for the 
purpose of instruction and example, or, at the most, interior 
graces of z//umination. Interior grace acting immediately on 
the will is not admitted. For the Pelagians then, “ Divine 
activity does not penetrate to the very heart of human activ- 
ity to widen and transform it!”. Hence there is no such 
thing as predestination in the proper sense of the word, but 
merely foreknowledge. 


SJ) The Redemption is not a rebirth, a change from death to 
life, but only an uplifting to a higher life (divine adoption); 
the influence of Christ is purely external. Such a teaching 
dries up the very founts of re/zgion by suppressing the mercy 
of God and the trustful prayers of mankind; it is rendered 
no more than a cold contract between debtor and creditor. 


2. Pelagius * acquired these ideas, or at least the prin- 
ciple of them at the beginning of the fifth century at Rome, 
where he won over Caelestius to the same opinions. Togeth- 
er they propagated them in Sicily (409) and then in Africa 
(410). Pelagius went from there to Palestine, while Caelest- 
ius, having remained in Africa, carried on with his proselytiz- 


* J. TIxXERONT, Hist. Dogm., i, p. 445. - 

* According to Mercator, Pelagius borrowed his doctrine from a Syrian priest 
named Rufinus, who was known to Saint Jerome who had befriended him at 
Bethlehem and later sent him to Rome to keep a watch on the activities of 
Rufinus of Aquileia. See F. CAVALLERA, S. Jéréme, 11, p. 96-97. 
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ing; soon, however, he was excommunicated by a Council 
at Carthage (411) and was forced to take refuge in the East.. 
He was ordained priest at Ephesus. Pelagius was denoun- 
ced in 415 to John, Bishop of Jerusalem, by Paulus Orosius, 
a friend and emissary of Saint Augustine, but was not: con- 
demned. At the end of 415 he was even declared innocent 
by the Council of Diospolis (Lydda) in spite of his accusation 
by two Gallic bishops then passing through Palestine. What- 
ever may have been the motives of the Eastern bishops, 
whether they were tricked by Pelagius or hand in glove 
with him, the fact remains that this decision was a triumph 
for Pelagius. The Church of Africa, however, was not 
deceived. Two Councils were held in 416, one at Carthage 
and the other at Milevis, which denounced the reformers 
to the Pope. 

Innocent I condemned Pelagius * on the 27th January 417, 
a few days before he died. His successor, Zozimus (417- 
418), however, prejudiced in favour of Pelagius by a dzbe//us 
fidet 2 which the latter had sent to him with the approval of 
the Bishop of Jerusalem, and deceived by the ambiguous 
declarations of Caelestius, who had come in person to Rome, 
accused the African bishops of undue haste, and charged 
them to justify their accusations in Rome within two months. 
A council was hastily called at Carthage (417) and succeeded 
in obtaining an extension of time from the Pope, and in 418 
another general Council (attended by more than 200 bishops) 
fulminated 9g canons against the heresy 3. Finally, the 
Pope, better advised, condemned the two heretics and sent to 
the whole Church an Epzstola tractoria which was to be sub- 
scribed by all bishops. Eighteen Italian bishops refused and 
were in consequence deposed and banished. 


1 Fpist., 29, 30, 31 (or in Aug. Letters, Epist., 181; 182, 183). : 

2 P. L., 45, 1716-1718 (or 48, 488-491). The other extant works of Pelagius 
are: a) a letter to Demetriades, P. L., 33, 1099-1120 (or 30, 15-45); b) a commen- 
tary on the 13 Epistles of Saint Paul, a work which has been revised. by 
a Catholic hand, P. Z., 30, 645-902; re-edited by SOUTER, in 7exts and Studies, 
Cambridge, 1922. (See also Dom CHaApMmaN, in Rev. Hist. Hecl., 1922 and 
1923). Only fragments remain of the De natura (P. L., 48, 596-606) and the 
De libero arbitrio (P. L., 48, 611-615). Anumber of Pelagius’ orthodox writings 
are also known: a De fide trindtatds now entirely lost, and an Lelogarum liber, 
of which it is thought that fragments are still extant, P. Z., 48, 593-596. rb 

3 P. L., 45, 1728-1730. DENZINGER-BANNWART, Enchiridion, n. 101-101 
(canon 8 is omitted). It is probable that all these canons were approved by 
Zozimus, while it is certain for canons-4, 5, 6, which cite the Pope’s Zpistola 


tractoria, P. L., 20, 603 sq. WUE 
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One of these bishops, Julian of Eclanum+, who had 
recently been won over to Pelagianism, henceforward beceme 
the chief defender of the sect, while the two founders began 
to take a back place. It was he whom Saint Augustine harr- 
ied the most vigorously. He died destitute in 454 2. 


* Julian’s writings, refuted by Saint Augustine, are: a) four books 4d TZur~ 
bantium (419) against Augustine’s “* De nzptiis et concupiscentia” ; b) eight books 
Ad Florum (421-422) against Augustine’s refutation of the four preceding books. 
The extant portions of these writings are in the form of quotations contained in 
Saint Augustine’s work. Diverse exegetical writings have also been attributed to 
Julian : commentaries on the minor prophets (of the pseudo-Rufinus), on Job 
(codex casinensis, 871), on the Psalms (attributed to Theodore of Mopsuestia). 
See Dom Morin, Rev. Bénéd., 1913; Vaccart, diverse studies, 1915-1923; 
A. DALES, Julien d’Eclane exégete, in Rech. Sc. Rel., 1916, Pp. 311-324. See 
also A. BRUCKNER. Julian von Eklanum, in Texte u. Unters., 1897. 

* On Pelagianism, apart from the Histories of the Church, see J. TIXERONT, 


Hist. Dogm., il, p. 436-459, and P. BatirroL, Le catholicisme de saint 
Augustin, ch. VI, VII, VIII, p. 349-508. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Saint Epiphanius. 
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I. LIFE AND CHARACTER OF SAINT EPIPHANIUS. 


A). His Life. 


Saint Epiphanius was born in Palestine, not far from 
Eleutheropolis near Gaza, about 315. He was given a good 
Christian and literary education by his parents. His chief 
interest was languages, of which he knew five : Greek, 
Hebrew, Syriac, Coptic, and Latin'. He was drawn to the 
monastic life by the advice and example of Saint Hilarion, 
the great hermit of Gaza, and by the impression he received 
from a visit to the Egyptian monks made at the age of 
twenty. On his return he founded a monastery at Besanduk, 
not far from Eleutheropolis, where he lived for thirty 
years, immersed in the direction of his disciples, prayer and 
study2. Here he acquired a great reputation for holiness and 
learning, to which was due his election in 367 to the metro- 
politan See of Cyprus, Constantia (Salamis). 


* Saint Jerome admiringly calls him ‘‘the Pentaglot”. Adv. Ruf., 11, 22. 

2 Saint Epiphanius was a friend of his fellow countryman, Saint Hilarion, 
whose life he wrote; this was used later by Saint Jerome (F. CAVALLERA, of. 
cit., p. 132). Like Hilarion he was a great ascetic, as may be seen in ch. 21 of 
his Expositio fide, in which he supposes the existence of a mystical hierarchy of 
souls, distinct from the officialhierarchy. The degrees of this hierarchy, in order 
of dignity are: 1. Virginity; 2. the solitary or eremitic life; 3. continence ; 4. 
widowhood; 5. the marriage state. 
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Although little is known of his life at this time, Saint 
Epiphanius must have been a model bishop, jealous of the 
spiritual wellbeing of his diocese, if we can judge by his 
reputation as a “saint of miracles”. He was particularly 
vigilant as regards the orthodoxy of his flock. His two chief 
works, which were composed during the first years of his 
episcopate, the Avcoratus (374) and the Panarion (377), 
reveal him busy with his fight against heresy, bringing 
to light every least sign of error. At the same period 
(376-377) he entered into controversy with his erstwhile 
friend, Apollinaris. It was Origenism, however, that he 
attacked most vehemently. He considered Origen the 
father of all heresy; he thought he perceived -his influence 
everywhere and harried it relentlessly. His zeal for the 
overthrow of Origenism led him to quarrel first with /Johu 
of Jerusalem and later with the Bishop of Constantinople, 
Saint John Chrysostom himself. 

The Origenist quarrel had its beginnings at Jerusalem in 
393, with the arrival of the monk Aterbius who accused the 
Bishop John, Rufinus and Saint Jerome of favouring Origen- 
ism. Epiphanius, who may have been the instigator of this 
accusation, came himself in the following year about Easter- 
time, and in a public speech in the presence of the Bishop 
condemned the teaching of Origen. The Bishop retorted in 
the evening of the same day by preaching against the Anthrop- 
omorphites. Epiphanius withdrew from communion with 
John and retired to Eleutheropolis. Shortly afterwards he 
ordained Paulinianus, a monk of Bethlehem and younger 
brother of Jerome, against his will and against the will of the 
Bishop of Jerusalem from whom he depended. Epiphanius 
returned to his island; the bishop protested 1, and Epiphanius 
wrote him a letter which only aggravated the affair2, A few 
years later, Theophilus, the wily Patriarch of Alexandria, 
who had for a long time been an Origenist, suddenly turned 


* Paulinianus, on his return to Bethlehem, was interdicted by his bishop and 
Jerome sent him off to Cyprus. He returned to his brother much later when the 
quarrel had been settled. 

? Saint Epiphanius makes no excuse for infringing the prerogatives of the 
Bishop of Jerusalem. He seemed to think that, on the contrary, he had done 
him a service. Ifthe letter which narrates the following episode is authentic (n. 9) 
he had so little regard for his rights that he had torn up, in the bishop’s presence 
in the parish church of Anablatha, a veil bearing an image of Christ; as compen- 
sation he sent a new veil to the church, but far from apologising to John he took 
him to task with almost fanatical zeal. 
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his coat and began a campaign against Origen’s followers, 
the monks of Nitria, and later against Saint John Chrysostom 
who, it was said, had been guilty of sheltering some of these 
men out of sympathy for Origen. Epiphanits was overjoyed 
at this move of Theophilus and threw in his lot with him with- 
out stopping to consider that all the accusations brought 
against Saint John Chrysostom were false. Having again 
thundered against Origenism in a Council held in Cyprus in 
402, he went to Constantinople where he entered into com- 
munication with the bishop’s enemies and made ready to 
oppose him publicly ; fortunately for him he was enlightened 
in time as to the true facts of the case. He avowed his 
mistake, and set off immediately for Cyprus; he died on the 
- way (403) at the age of 88. 


B). His character. 


The above details are a fair indication of Epiphanius’ 
character. He was extremely impetuous in his actions, 
always taking the shortest and most obvious path, paying 
little heed to that worldly prudence, with all its subtilty and 
tact, which was so greatly esteemed even by churchmen in 
the East at that time. Such a character evidently left him 
open to deception by men less scrupulous than he. That he 
was really zea/ous has never been gainsaid. Too aggressive 
he may have been at times, but his sincerity was obvious, 
and his great firmness was not only meritorious but useful 
and necessary in the face of the widespread compromises of 
the period. He carried his virtues to excess perhaps, but 
this excess was much less perilous than a lack of virtue would 
have been in an atmosphere teeming with factions and diffe- 
rences of doctrine. Looked at from this standpoint his 
attitude is not to be despised. In many cases he has been 
too little understood. 

Epiphanius was not a very original thinker; he was neither 
a theologian, nor a philosopher, but a scho/ar, a great reader 
of books, who inserted in his works many documents of 
great worth for the history of Christian thought. His criti- 
cism unfortunately is not very sound, while his accounts of 
historical facts, which are not of his own period, need con- 
trolling. Moreover neither his style nor his composition are 
those of a true writer : he is too verbose. Nevertheless his 
works are not wholly lacking in interest, as has sometimes 
been averred, and many details are worthy of note. 
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Il. WORKS AND DOCTRINE OF SAINT EPIPHANIUS. 
A). Works. 


Saint Epiphanius’ works consist of two controversial works (Ancora- 
tus and Panarion) and two treatises on Biblical Archaeology. 


1. The Ancoratus ' (’Ayxvewtds, the Well-anchored) was composed in 
374 at the request of the Christians of Pamphilia, who desired to have 
a synopsis of Christian teaching on the Trinity and especially on the Holy 
Ghost. The saint wrote this work for them as a sure anchor amidst the 
constant tossing of the Arian or Semi-Arian controversies. The doctrinal 
explanation is augmented by the addition of wo creeds, recommended by 
the bishop for the administration of baptism : the first and shorter (in ch. 
119) seems to be the baptismal symbol adopted by Constantia shortly 
before the coming of Epiphanius; the second (in ch, 120) is perhaps 
Saint Epiphanius’ own work (who either composed it entirely or revised 
that of Jerusalem). It is possible that the former was used as a basis 
for the Constantinopolitan creed (381). 


2, The Panarion? (Medecine Chest against 80 heresies), usually 
cited under the title Haereses, was composed about 374-377 and is Epi- 
phanius’ chief work. It was written for the purpose of curing those who 
had been bitten by the serpents of heresy and to preserve the healthy. 
Epiphanius regarded the number 80 as symbolical, and in order to reach 
it, was obliged to classify among the heresies even philosophical errors, 
some of which dated from before the advent of the Christian era: Helle- 
nism, Epicurianism, Stoicism are called heresies, and all Pharisees, 
Scythians and Barbarians, etc., are heretics. The value of the work is 
not constant. The first books have but little authority, since Epiphanius 
does no more than reproduce the work of his forerunners, Justin, 
Irenaeus and Hippolytus; the part which treats of the middle and end 
of the fourth century is much superior, since he was in many cases an 
immediate witness of contemporary events. The volume comes to an 
end with a lengthy conmc/usion of a moral and disciplinary nature, often 
cited under the name of E.xpositio fidei3. The Summary *’Avaxeouhatw- 
otc, (passages from the Panarion), whichis often edited together with the 
latter work, would appear to be due to another writer. 


3. On Biblical Archaeology Epiphanius has left an important 
writing entitled Of Measures and Weights 5, and which treats, in addition 
to that, in the first Part, of the canon and the versions of the Old Testa- 
ment, and deals with Palestinian Geography in the third Part. A Latin 
work of Epiphanius On the Twelve Precious Stones © which adorned the 


peep passes breastplate is also extant. His other exegetical works are 
ost. 


* P. G., 43, 11-236. Corpus of Berlin, Leipzig, 1, 1915. 
= P. G., 41, 155-1200 and 42, 9-832. Corpus of Berlin, Leipzig, 1, 1915; 11, 
1922. 

3 P. G., 42, 773-832. The complete title is 4 True and Abridged Discourse 
on the Faith of the Catholic and Apostolic Church. 

4 P. G., 42, 833-888. —5 P. G., 43, 237-294. 

6 P. Gis 43, 293-304. 
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4. Of his Letters only two remain; one to John of Jerusalem *, the 
other to Saint Jerome dealing with Origenism?. All other works. attri- 
buted to him are apocryphal 3, a 


B). His Doctrine. : 


Saint Epiphanius teaching contains very little that is 
remarkable from a speculative point of view. His witness, 
however, is important since he was always a firm upholder of 
tradition. He tended to identify the latter with the ordn- 
ary magisterium of the Church more clearly than anyone 
else in the fourth century. The Church alone, he says, has 
received the content of tradition, and it is in her teaching and 
her decisions that the faithful find the truths, The Church 
moreover is built upon Pezer, the immovable foundation of 


‘ the faith 5; and in the fourth century it is the Bishop of Rome 


who holds the privileges of Peter. Epiphanius realised this 
to the full, and far from contradicting it, he upheld it.in the 
way indicated by Saint Damasus in 377. It was during this 
same year that he worked in collaboration, at Antioch, with 
Paulinus, the bishop who had been recognised by Rome, 
against the Apollinarist Vitalis® Some time after, he went 
to Rome, together with Paulinus and Saint Jerome, on eccles- 
iastical business (381). 

Other more outstanding points of Saint Epiphanius’ teaching 
were : 


1. As regards Trinitarian theology, he is very clear on 
the procession of the Holy Ghost, Who, he says, has His 
being from the Father and the Son (A Patre Filiogue éx Ila- 
zeog xat Yiou 7). He does not render the idea of the word 
being, proceeding, by the verb éxnopevecar, since this word 
was still usually taken as meaning a derivation from a prin- 
ciple which itself has no principle, such as the Father. 


2. In his Christology he vigorously maintained the integ- 
rity of Christ’s human nature against Apollinaris, but on 
the other hand, unlike certain Antiochians, he maintained 


* P. G., 43, 379-392. This letter is taken from among the letters of Saint 
Jerome (Z%. 57) who translated it. It is mentioned above in the Life of 
Epiphanius. —? P. G., 43, 391-392. H1ERON., Zfzst. 91. 

3 See below, Doctrine, 4. 

4 Haer., UX1, 6; Ancor., 63. — 5 Haer., LX, 7, 8; Ancor., 9. 

6 Haer., LXXVII. 

7 Ancor., 9. "Ex tig adtig ovciac Iatpeos xat Yiod. /2d., 7. See also 
ibid., 71-75. He also says : Mapa Matpdg éxmopevdpevov xa ex tod Yiov 
hapbavov. Lbzd., 7. 
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the communication of idioms and especially the title of 
feotéxog applied to Our Lady *. 


3. With regard to the Blessed Virgin, as has already 
been remarked : a) Saint Epiphanius defended her perpetual 
virginity, ante partum, in partu, post partum, against the 
Antidicomarianites who disputed the last point 2; 4) he 
doubted whether Mary had really died but he did not go as 
far as saying she was immortal 3. 


4. It is generally said that Epiphanius condemned not 
only the veneration of images but also their use in the chur- 
ches. At the time of the Iconoclast controversies the 
defenders of the orthodox belief were obliged to reject several 
works which had been falsely attributed to him4. It may be 
wondered whether a certain passage condemning images, 
found in an indubitably authentic letter of Saint Epiphanius 
(to John of Jerusalem), was not zzzerpolated. A critic recent- 
ly brought forward proofs 5 in this sense, but neither 
Mgr Duchesne nor F. Cavallera has felt justified in 
adopting them ©. 
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4S. JOHN DAMASCENE, Cont. Jconocl., 1, 25; 1, 18. The vith Oecumenical 
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292, sq. : 

5D. SeRRUYS, in the Comptes rendus de l’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres, 1904, p. 360-363. See S. VAILHE, Echos d’Orient, 1906, p. 222-223. 

° Hist. Anc. de l’ Eglise, 1, p. 48. S. Jéréme, 1, p. 213. Other opinion in 
J. TixeRonT, Hist. Dogm., U1, p. 445-446. 
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I. LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


Didymus spent his whole life in Alexandria, where he 
was born in 313. He lost his sight when he was four years 
old. The learning that he managed to acquire despite this 
misfortune has always been a source of astonishment both 
to his contemporaries and to posterity. Thanks to his great 
application, his long meditation of truths, and his unfailing 
memory, he acquired, as his disciple Rufinus tells us, a sound 
knowledge of the philosophical, theological and even the 
dialectical sciences, together with geometry, astronomy and 
arithmetic. Saint Athanasius confided to him the direction 
of the catechetical school. He was the last master of this 
* school, which, at his death, was removed to Side under 
Rhodo and shortly afterwards closed 4. Didymus’ infirmity 
kept him out of the religious controversies. When obliged 
to treat controverted subjects it was always with great 
reserve and moderation. He was respected even by the 
Arians. It should also be remembered that he lived, not 
in Alexandria itself, but in its neighbourhood where he led 
a solitary ascetic life ? like other illustrious doctors of this 
period. It would not seem that he was ever married, 
After an uneventful but extremely laborious life, given 
wholly to prayer and study, he. died at Alexandria at 
the age of eighty-five. r 

Didymus’ chief characteristic, says G. Bardy 3, was his 
prety and his ardent faith. Evidence of this is to be found 
in his works in the form of long invocations to the Trinity, 
especially when he finds. himself obliged to repeat the 
blasphematory arguments of this adversaries in order to 
refute them. “ He hardly thinks it possible, moreover, to 
write well about God without help from on high; he who 
would discuss theological problems has need of good works, 
and even more so. of great faith, piety and prolonged medi- 
tation” 4. His was not in any case a brilliant intelligence, 
productive of original ideas. Saint Jerome 5, who had lived 
a month with him, says that his chief faculty was a splendid 
memory. The verbosity and. colourlessness of his s¢y/e was 
probably due to his affliction; the fact that he had always 


1 The date is unknown. —? G. BaRDY, op. cit., p. 6-8. 
3 [bid., p. 10-11. — 4 Lbid., 11. 
8 Apologia adv. lib. Rufind, III, 27. 
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to dictate must have militated against conciseness in his 
work. In controversy he was always calm and measured. 
The most pronounced trait in his character was a sweet 
and gracious kindness. Like Origen, he was always ready 
to open wide his arms to strayed sheep returning to the fold. 
The only enemies to whom he did not yield in the slightest 
were the Manichaeans. 


II. WORKS. 


Didymus’ -writings are of an exegetical and theological 
nature. 


A) Exegesis. 


1. His immense exegetical work is almost entirely lost. All that is 
left of his numerous commentaries 7 may be found in the form 
of fragments of varying length in the Catenae. G. Bardy is of the 
opinion that a “‘ Commentary on the Catholic Epistles”, which was 
generally attributed to him and was the chief specimen of his scriptural 
works, should be rejected. 

2. An idea of his method * may be gained from the 
extant fragments. Like Origen, the master he preferred, 
Didymus practised allegorical exegesis. He considered 
the Scriptures as having two senses, one literal, the other 
spiritual (he confused the psychical with Origen’s spiritual 
sense) and, needless to say, he favoured, especially in 
the Old Testament, the spiritual sense which transcends 
shadows and figures and attains reality. His allegorism 
nevertheless was less strict than that of Origen. He found 
that he could not pass over the /¢era/ sense when proving 
the divinity of Jesus Christ or the perfection of His human 
nature against the Arians. The same motives had already 
led Saint Athanasius to insist on the historical value and 
the literal meaning of the Gospels, and even of a certain 
number of passages in the Old Testament. After him, the 
Cappodocians began to tread the same path, although they 
never went as far as the strict literalism of the School 
of Antioch. As for Didymus, it was especially in the New 


* On Didymus’ style, see G. BARDY, of. cév/., p. 55-58. 

* He commented, in whole or in part: @) in the Old Testament: Genesis, 
Exodus, Kings (bk. 1), Isaias, Jeremias, Daniel, Osee, Zacharias, the Psalms, 
Proverbs, Job, Canticle of Canticles, Ecclesiastes; 6) in the Wew Testament: 
Saint John, the Acts, the Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, 
Ephesians, and the Catholic Epistles. 

3 On the exegesis of Didymus see G. BARDY, of. cit., p. 201-209. 
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Testament that he had recourse to the literal sense, and even 
then he never abandoned allegorism entirely. 


B) Theological Works. 


Of Didymus’ equally voluminous theological work only three treatises 
are extant: @) On the Holy Ghost, written before 381 ; 6) On che Trinity, 
between 380 and 392: c) Against the Manichaeans, written at an 
unknown date. This work has been contested, but, it would seem, 
on insufficient grounds. On the other hand, it is very doubtful whether 
the Discourse against Arius and Sabellius, wrongly attributed to 
Saint Gregory of Nyssa, was written by Didymus*. 


1. The short treatise On the Holy Ghost? in 63 very brief chapters 
is, as Bardenhewer observes, one of the best of the early works on this 
subject. Unfortunately, we have only Saint Jerome’s Latin translation ; 
the work is well done, but it does not always give a precise enough 
- rendering of the Trinitarian terms and expressions of the original: 
Saint Jerome 3 never failed to identify odcta with Sxoctact¢. Didymus 
proves in this writing that the nature of the Holy Ghost is superior to 
that of the angels, that He is not created and that He is truly God.» He 
then refuted the objections of the Pneumatomachi. The treatise was 
composed between 360 and 380. 


2. The work On the Trinity 4, in three books, takes up a much firmer 
attitude against those who deny the divinity of the Holy Ghost, and 
thus indicates the date of composition to be after 380. First, Didymus 
takes the divinity of the Father for granted, since it must be admitted 
by all who recognise the existence of God, and goes on to establish 
the divinity of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, finally answering 
the objections put by the Arians, and particularly the Macedonians. 
The author’s weaknesses are felt in this writing: “it is a vast compil- 
ation, an enormous collection of Scriptural texts and profane fragments ; 
any unity which may be found therein is derived much less from the 
author’s powers of synthesis than from the firmness of his belief” 5. 


3. The treatise Against the Manichaeans °, in 18 short chapters, 
seems to be no more than a part of the original work. Didymus uses 
philosophy to refute the Manichaeans and also explains the Scriptural 
texts on which they based their teaching. Although this little work 
is of but secondary importance, it would seem to be authentic. It is 
well known that Didymus was always preoccupied with fighting 
Manichaeism, which had done so much damage all around him, even 
among the clergy, and that he often makes covert references to it in his 


commentaries. 


« P, G., 45, 1281-1302. See G. BARDY, of. cit., p. 17-18 and 69-73. The 
identification of the books mentioned by S. JERomE (De Viris, 109), De 
Dogmatibus and Contra Arianos, with the two books (4-5) added to Saint 
Basil’s three books Against Eunomius, is not certain. See G. BARDY, of. cét., 
p. 23-27. —? P. G., 39, 1031-1086. See G. BARDY, of. c7t., p. 19-22. 

3 P. L., 23, 101-154. See below Chap. xvit; among the works of S. Jerome, 
Translations. — 4 P. G., 39, 269-992. See G. BarDy, 7d7@., p. 28-31. 

5G. BARDY, of. cét., p. 12. at 

6 P. G., 39, 1085-1110. See G. BARDY, 7b7a., p. 33-34- 
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III. DOCTRINE. 


A) Theology. 


1. Didymus was primarily a theologian of the Trinity, 
not only because this doctrine was attacked at the time he 
was writing but also on account of the large place this dogma 
occupied in his own pious and Christian life". (His teaching 
should be taken from the De Trinitate;?2 in the absence 
of the Greek version of the De Spirztu Sanco, this treatise 
cannot be regarded as reliable). A precise expression which 
is not found in Saint Athanasius sums up his whole doctrine: 
pla ovota, tpetg Unootaset¢. This formula is to be found for 
the first time in the fourth century in the Dzscourse against 
Arius and Sabellius. This writing, however, dates from 
before 358, and it would not seem that at that date such 
a formula could have been evolved by an Alexandrian, much 
less by Didymus who was not given to breaking new ground. 
It recurs frequently in the De Trinztate, but this writing 
is posterior to 380 and the author thus profited by the 
teaching of the Cappadocians whose work aimed at giving 
a clear and distinct meaning to the words ovcta, Unootactc. 
There is no doubt that Didymus is really indebted to these 
great Doctors, even when he invents new expressions for 
the purpose of affirming the divine unity or of expressing 
the proper characteristics of the Persons. On the other 
hand, “ although by the use of the expression pia oveta, tpetc 
Unostacet¢ he shows an advance on Af¢hanasius, it cannot 
be said that he surpasses him by a greater understanding 
of the concepts expressed in these terms;... even in his last 
works, his terminology still reveals the same hesitation 
that was evident in the old tradition of the Alexandrian 
School” *. He remained faithful to the Athanasian method 4. 

2. Didymus was never able to free himself entirely from the influence 
of Origen’s teaching: for example, the creation ab eterno, the pre- 
existence of souls, and perhaps the universal restoration which implied 
the non-eternity of Hell. His reputation suffered from these lapses. 


His ¢eaching, but not his person, was probably condemned in the fifth 
Oecumenical Council (553). Thenceforward his name was associated 


* [bid., p. 59: 


? For the teaching of the De 7rinztate, see G. BARDY, 2b7d.; p. 73-100. 
3 7bid., 80, 81. eine ans 


* For his teaching on the frocession of the Holy Ghost, see ch. Iv, p. 438. 
His testimony to Peéer will be found in the same chapter, p. 440. 
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with those of Origen and Evagrius Ponticus and he was subjected 
to the reprobation of several Fathers and Councils. Moschus (about 620) 
in his Spirz¢ual Meadow (Xxvi) sends them all to Hell. And what 
is more serious, the seventh and eighth (Ecumenical Councils, basing 
their action on the fifth Council, anathematised them. The disappear- 
ance of the greater part of Didymus’ writings is explained by these 
only too well deserved censures *. 


B) Spirituality. 


Didymus’ spirituality also shows considerable traces of 
Origen’s influence, but in this case it is above reproach 2. 


1. Wisdom of course is given first place. It still bears 
the name of goss or philosophy. It is the greatest and 
the most necessary of the virtues. It is regarded variously 
_ asa “mother” which makes of the Christian a child of God; 

a “spouse” which is united to Him to bring forth all virtue 
and all righteousness; a “ sister” which like wisdom is born 
of God, for it is written: “Say to Wisdom, Thou art*my 
sister” (Prov., VU, 4). 


2. Wisdom, however, is but one element of perfection. 
There is associated with it another practical element which 
moves the wz// towards good, and which in a sense is even 
superior to wisdom, for Didymus prefers the piety of the just 
man, who has but little learning, to the great knowledge 
of the sinner. This moral perfection supposes, in addition 
to the avoidance of evil (dxaxta), righteousness (s04utTqs) which 
is an habitual (&€t¢), peaceful (axaw¢) and universal principle 
of action (mavta évepryoupey) 3. 


3. Nevertheless these ¢zvo elements in perfection do not 
constitute the whole of perfection: for, on the one hand, 
life supposes in practice the gnosis or knowledge, at least in 
some measure : intention plays a great part in the specification 
of acts; on the other hand, perfect wisdom cannot be obtained 
without giving up the possessions of this world and the 
renouncement of pleasure, in one word, the asceszs 4. 


4. This last doctrine, which makes real perfection depend 
on the moral life, does not necessarily imply the philosophical 
teaching of the pre-eminence of the will, but has a mystical 
foundation. As G. Bardy observes, in the works of Didymus 


»G, BARDY, of. ctt., p. 242-260. — ? Zbzd., 155-161. hes 

3 The cd0utn¢ is defined: fic xa’ rads mavta evepyodpey, dispositio 
vi cuius impassibiliter (?) omnia operamur. ; 

4G. BaRDY, of. cit., 157-159. 
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may be found an “intense mysticism ” in concordance with 
tradition 1; it is especially manifested by the way in which 
the Christian’s union with Christ, the Spouse of all holy souls, 
is conceived. Such souls become the throne or the temple 
of God and even the name of God or Christ may be applied 
to them. They are gifted with special graces. Didymus 
defines the perfect Christian as “one who possesses true 
knowledge of the relations of the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost” 2. 


CHAPTER TY. 
The Cappadocian Fathers. 


This Chapter is divided into five articles. 


ARTICLE I.—SAINT BASIL. LIFE AND WORKS. 


SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

1. Edition: P. G., 29-32 (Garnier Maran’s edit., 1721-1730). 

2. Studies: TILLEMONT, J/émoires, t. IX (1714), p. 1-304 and 628-691. 
P. ALLARD, Satnt Basile (Coll. Les Saints), Paris, 1899; Bastle (saint) 
in Dict. théol., 441-455. E. FIALON, Eiude littéraire sur saint Basile, 
Paris, 1861. L. Roux, Eiude sur la prédication de Basile le Granda, 
Strasbourg, 1867. VaASSON, Saint Basile le Grand, ses euvres oratotres 
et ascétigues. Paris, 1894. J. RIVIERE, Saint Basile, évéque de Césarée 
(Coll. Les moralistes chrétiens), Paris, 1925. WuTTIG, Leben... des hi. 
Basil. ad. Gr. von C., Friburg im B., 1920. See also FESSLER-JUNG- 
MANN, of. ciZ., I, p. 491-532. F. CAVALLERA, Le schisme d’ Antioche, 
Paris, 1905 (passim). P. BATIFFOL, Le Szége apostoligue, p. 85-115. 


I. LIFE OF SAINT BASIL (330-379).—HIS CHARACTER. 
A) Before the episcopate. 


Saint Basil was born at Caesarea, in Cappadocia, about 330, 
of rich and deeply Christian parents. His father was an 
orator and an advocate; his mother was renowned for her 
virtue. His maternal grandfather had been a martyr, and 
Macrina, his grand-mother on his father’s side, had been a 


 [bid., 160. — ? Ib7d., 157. 
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disciple of Saint Gregory Thaumaturgus in Pontus. His 
eldest sister, Macrina, also lived the life of a saint on her 
lands at Annesi which she had turned into a monastery % 
Two other brothers were, like Basil himself, destined to 
become bishops, Gregory at Nyssa and Peter at Sebaste. 

He received his first lessons from his father at Neo- 
Caesarea. He then went to finish his literary education, 
first at Caesarea ?, then at Constantinople, and finally at 
Athens, in which town he remained for four or five years. 
It was here that he formed a close friendship with his com- 
patriot, Gregory Nazianzen, whom he had already met at 
Caesarea and who had gone before him to Athens. On his 
return to Cappadocia in 356 he spent some time successfully 

_in teaching rhetoric, but in a number of conversations with 
his sister Macrina he learnt the vanity of human things, and 
was converted 3 and baptised (357) 4. 

It was at this same period that Macrina had founded the 
monastic life at Annesi. Basil, moved by grace, thought 
of imitating her, but first he desired to know more of this 
way of life. Besides the disciples of Eustathius of Sebaste 5, 
in Cappadocia, he visited the great solitaries of Egypt, Syria 
and Mesopotamia. On his return he gave all his possessions 
to the poor and went to live in solitude on the banks of the 
Iris, opposite Annesi, near Neo-Caesarea. He was soon 
joined by other fervent Christians who also aspired to 
perfection. He grouped them according to the monastic rule 
of Saint Pachomius, although the monasteries he founded 
were less numerous. He gave to them a wise rule of life 
and provided for their moral and ascetical direction by the 
Longer Rules which date from this period, and later by the 
Shorter Rules which were probably composed while he was 
a priest at Caesarea. These two Rules soon acquired a 
widespread popularity and earned their author the title of 


See biography of Saint Macrina by E. Bouvy, in Rev. August., 1, 265-288. 

2 Caesarea of Palestine according to Tillemont; Caesarea of Cappadocia 
according to Maran. 

3 This was not properly speaking a conversion to Christianity, but a new 
resolution to tend to perfection. 

4In the fourth century the custom of postponing baptism existed even in the 
most Christian families, although infant baptism was in the true tradition of the 
Church. Ata later date Saint Basil condemned the new custom in Sermon XIII. 
Saint Gregory of Nyssa also wrote a short treatise ddversus eos gui baptismum 
differunt. P. L., 46, 415-432. 

5 See above, p. 318. 
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the lawgiver of Oriental monasticism *. Study was added 
to prayer and manual labour. Origen was in great favour, 
as may be seen from the PAz/ocalia (an Origenist anthology) 
composed in collaboration by Basil and Gregory Nazianzen 
during the latter’s short visit to the solitaries of Iris about 360. 

Basil remained for about five years in retirement. He was 
as yet no more than a /ecfor. Eusebius, the new Bishop 
of Caesarea (362-370), desirous of enlisting the services of 
such an eminent man, ordained him priest shortly after 362. 
It was not long, however, before Basil was forced to leave 
him, for the influence he obtained at Caesarea had excited 
the bishop’s jealousy. But Eusebius recalled him about 365 
and found in him a prudent counsellor in his controversy 
with Valens, and confided to him most of the work which 
the administration of the diocese entailed. Meanwhile 
Basil continued to lead the austere life of a monk. In 368, 
during a famine which ravaged Cappadocia, he distributed 
to the needy all that remained of his possessions. Finally, 
he was elected to succeed Eusebius in spite of Arian oppos- 
ition in the town. He was then forty years old. 


B) Episcopate (370-379). 

1. Despite the short duration of his episcopate, Basil’s 
pastoral activities were extremely fertile, for they were 
both firm and energetic and took on many forms. He organ- 
ised the monastic life in Cappadocia as he had done in 
Pontus. He settled the functions of the various orders of 
clergy of Caesarea. The “liturgy” (Canon of the Mass), 
which bears his name, probably owes a lot to him, in spite 
of the modifications it has undergone in the course of cen- 
turies 2. In this he was probably continuing work that he 
had begun while yet a priest 3. His charztab/e establishments 


*See P, ALLARD, Dict. théol., 447, and chiefly the life, S4 Baszle, ch. V, p. 34-45. 

* According to the critics, *‘ the original gist of the 4aphora (Canon of the 
Mass), which bears his name, must be attributed to him, on condition that his 
literary contribution is limited to the prayer of the liturgyalone and that the movable 
parts capable of modification are excluded”. DE MEESTER, Grecques (liturgies) 
in Dict. Arch., col. 1604. See zbid,, 1595-1604. The * Liturgy ”, which on 
very slender grounds is ascribed to Saint John Chrysostom, should be regarded 
as independent of that of Saint Basil, /é¢d., 1596-1598. 

3 A liturgical initiative which seems to be due to Saint Basil before he was a 
priest (Regule fusius tractale, q. 37) was the institution of compline as a cano- 
nical hour. The argument for this is given by PARGOIRE in Rev. a’hist. et 
Hitt. rel., 1898, p. 281-288 and 456-467. See A. VANDEPITTE, in Rev. Aug., 
1903, p. 258-264. E. FEHRENBACH, Complies, in Dict. Arch., col. 2466-2470. 
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(schools of arts and _ industries, orphanages, lazar-house, 
retreat-house) formed almost another town on the outskirts 
of Caesarea?. Lastly, he completed the religious instruction 
of his people by his sermons, in which the richness of the 
matter is combined with a classical beauty of form. In the 
whole of Cappadocia and beyond, Saint Basil was held in the 
greatest esteem. Was it for this reason that in 371 Valens 
had this province divided up? Such may have been the case. 
It is a fact that the Archbishop of Tyana, capital of Cappa- 
docia Secunda, was desirous of taking Basil’s place as metro- 
politan bishop. In an endeavour to defend the rights of his 
Church in so far as it was possible, Basil sent as bishops his 
brother Gregory of Nyssa, and his friend Gregory Nazianzen, 
_ to Sasima, on the limits of his territory. The latter, however, 
never made up his mind to go, while the former was so 
unfitted to diocesan administration that a number of diffi- 
culties arose from which Basil was eventually to suffer: ~~ 


2. Doctrinal action. Great as he was as a bishop, Basil 
showed himself greater still zz hzs fight with Arianism. 


After Constantius’ death a certain zevival of Nicene orthodoxy made 
itself felt in that Oriental episcopate which had previously given way 
so cowardly to the imperial demands, and signed all the formulas. 
Among the chief supporters of this new movement in favour of Nicaea 
was Meletius of Antioch, and there was a certain number in Asia 
Minor. A rapid and universal return to the Nicene faith, however, 
was not easy of accomplishment; it was hindered by the policy of the 
new emperor, Valens, the prejudice, current among the Alexandrians 
and.in the East, against the 6woovctoc, and the internal difficulties of the 
Churches, especially the schism in the Church of Antioch which alone 
by its example might have persuaded those who hung back. Saint Basil 
always adhered openly to Nicaea. Moreover, his high position (Caesarea 
was the real metropolis of Asia Minor), together with his eminent intel- 
lectual and moral reputation, enabled him to speak authoritatively to 
the entire Oriental episcopate. And the part he was called upon to play 
was in truth providential. 


First he refused to cede to imperial exactions regarding 
the faith. His replies to the Emperor Valens and to his 
prefect, Modestus, have rendered him an illustrious example 
of those eminent churchmen who ever defended the Church 
against the encroachments of the State?. That he met with 


See P. ALLARD, Satnt Baszle, p. 109-111. : ; 
2 His dialogue with Modestus, Praetorian prefect and a fanatical Arian (he 
caused eighty-four of the clergy to be burned alive on a vessel at Constantinople), 
is preserved by Gregory Nazianzen, Orat. XLIII, 48-51. . Threatened with exile, 
Basil replied: ‘‘I belong to no place; this earth in which I live is not mine; 
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success is proved by the fact that Valens ceased to persecute — 
him. He left him unmolested in the possession of his 
diocese and later sent him on a mission to Armenia. 

As for doctrinal difficulties, Basil solved them (in his 
treatises and his letters) by accepting both the formula of 
three hypostases, so dear to the Orientals, and the 6o00ve10¢ 
Which was preferred at Alexandria % 

In order to put an end to the doctrinal differences which 
were rife in the Eastern Churches, Basil counted on help 
from the West and in particular from the Pope, who, he 
hoped, would give his support to Meletius of Antioch. It is 
probable also that he thought of asking the emperor Valen- 
tinian to use his influence with Valens. He wrote of this 
matter first to Saint Athanasius 2, but without result. He 
then wrote to Pope Damasus 3 and received in return an 
encouraging letter. When he again approached Rome he 
was promised support only on condition that he sent a 
qualified episcopal delegation. This was a bitter blow to 
Basil 4. Shortly afterwards Damasus openly sponsored the 
cause of Paulinus, much to Basil’s expressed disappointment 
(375). The bitterness with which he had received the Pope’s 
decision gradually wore off, and two years latter (377) he 
again wrote to the Pope asking that he should withdraw his 
support from Paulinus and condemn Apollinaris 5, against 
whom Basil was forced to defend the traditional faith. In 
spite of many setbacks this made steady progress, and 
although Basil did not live to see its final triumph in 381, 
he had at least the joy of seeing peace restored to the Eastern 
Church by Valens’ successor. Saint Basil died on the 
Ist January, 379. 


C) Character. 


Saint Basil was called Great even by his contemporaries, 
and the Greek Church places him among the most eminent 


I should be in my own place in whatever country to which I was sent. I know 
that the whole earth is God’s, and wherever I may be, I consider myself a stranger 
and a pilgrim”. Modestus having said: ‘ Never until this day have I been 
spoken to with so much freedom”, he replied: ‘* That is perhaps because you 
have never yet met a bishop!” 

1 See below, art. v, Doctrine. 

? Epist., 67, 69. — 3 Epist., 60. — 4 Epist., 138, 156. 

5 Epist. 263. All Saint Basil’s letters relating to the schism of Antioch are 
dealt with at length by F. CAVALLERA, of. cit., passim, p. 187-188. For Basil’s 
general attitude to this question see art. v, Doctrine, Church. 
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of its “cecumenical ” Doctors. (The others are Saint Gregory 
Nazianzen and Saint John Chrysostomus). Saint Athanasius 
had been a fighter and Saint John Chrysostom was unequal- 
led as a moralist, but the predominant trait in Basil’ s char- 
acter seems to have been a harmonious abundance of the most 
varied talents. The Church has possessed few men so gifted 
and so well balanced. He combined in a rare measure the 
genius of Romeand that of Greece. He was at the same time 
a man of doctrine, whose clear and precise teaching gave the 
tone to an entire generation, and a man of action of strong 
character who knew what he wanted and resolutely took the 
means of obtaining his ends. He was a de/zever who never 
wavered in his faith, yet his faith never lessened the classical 
culture he had absorbed as a youth. When needful he could 
“be the phzlosopher, combat an error, give an exact definition and 
make a necessary distinction : as an orator he drew his force 
from his gift of mixing with all kinds of men, knowing-how 
to talk to them and how to lead them. The ensemble of 
these qualities enabled Saint Basil to exercise a considerable 
influence, and Paul Allard, his latest biographer, rightly regards 
him as eminently a leader of men by virtue of his ideas, his 
oratorical powers and his wise directives. Although well 
equipped for speculative studies his natural bent was moral 
teaching. From a “terary point of view he was the most 
classical of all the Greek Fathers; he had less warmth of 
expression than Chrysostomus, while Gregory Nazianzen was 
more lyrical, but a noble and elegant simplicity may always 
be found in his easy, natural and learned style‘. 


Il. WORKS OF SAINT BASIL. 
A) Ascetic Works. 


Saint Basil’s ascetic work is chiefly composed of three writings : 
the Moralia, the Longer Rule and the Shorter Rule. To these may be 
added two undoubtedly authentic short treatises or sermons (De judicto 
Dei, De fide)?. \t is possible that the ¢hree sermons 3 which precede 
them and which open the collection of Basil’s ascetic writings, concern- 
ing Christian life in general, renunciation of the world and the duties 
of the monk, are authentic, but this is doubted by the critics. On the 
other hand, the monastic fenztential and the collection of monastic con- 


™P. ALLARD, Dict. théol., col. 444-445. ; : 
2 They are edited with the Moralia, to which they serve as an introduction : 


P. G., 31, 653-676, 675-692. 
3 P. ree 31, 619-626 ; 625-648 ; 647-652. 
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stitutions which are found after the Rules in present editions, must be 
rejected *. : 

1. The Moralia ? (<x 791%%) are a simple collection of Scriptural 
texts, drawn for the most part from the Gospels and the Epistles. They 
are arranged in the form of chapters and preceded by a brief synopsis 
which serves as an introduction and commentary. The chapters them- 
selves are grouped as a series of Ru/es. The work contains eighty Rules 
in all. These precepts are not especially applicable to the special oblig- 
ations of monks, but to all Christians and pastors of the Churches. 


2. The Longer Rules? (“Opoo: x2t% mA&zt0s), composed between 358 
and 362 are not a monastic Rule in the ordinary sense of the word, but 
rather a synopsis of fifty-five lectures which treat the most important 
aspects of the religious life according to the Scriptures. They elaborate 
principles which are of capital importance, for it was on these principles 
that monastic life in Cappadocia and Roman Asia was built up. 

The Shorter Rules‘ (“Ooot xat’ éxtzouryy.) which number 313, are, 
like the foregoing but in a briefer form, a series of answers to questions 
on the religious life. They may be compared to solutions to cases of 
conscience. In this work the author deals chiefly with the applications 
of the principles. This work was probably written at Caesarea before 
Basil became a bishop. 

“Both these collections”, says P. Allard, “are the devel- 
opment of ideas expressed by Saint Basil in a letters he 
wrote to his friend Gregory, in which he describes the life led 
by himself and his first companions in Pontus”. 

Saint Basil’ s zzfuence on the monastic life was consider- 
able, but it must be well understood. It chiefly consisted in 
the spreading of a limited coenobitism, which little by little 
prevailed throughout the whole of the East, and also in the 
diffusion of his ascetic writings, consisting of well founded, 
solid and serious spirituality, which was welcomed especially 
by cultivated minds®; such is the great teaching of the 
“Rules”. It would be incorrect, however, to give a juridical 
sense to this word, for Saint Basil did not compose a rule in 
the strict meaning which is given to this term in the West. 
He did not found an Order. Byzantine monks, both before 
and after the schism, are not and never called themselves 
Basilians7, A\l their monasteries are autonomous and do 


*P. G., 31, 1305-1316, 1321-1428. The treatise De vera virginitate, attri- 
bated to Saint Basil, is preferably to be ascribed to Basil of Ancyra. See above, 
p. 317. —* P. G., 31, 699-870. 

3P. G., 31, 889-1052. They are preceded by two more Ascetical Discourses, 
869-888. — 4 P. G., 31, 1051-1306. —5 P. G., 32, 223-233. 

° The uneducated monks (probably the majority) preferred less austere writings, 
of an anecdotal and legendary character, 7 

* The Catholic Orders of Baszlians were canonically erected at a later date. 
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not even possess that bond of a “common rule” which forms 
the chief element of unity in the Benedictine Order in the 
West. Although more of a moral than a juridical nature, Saint 
Basil's influence was not the less fruitful * in the East, and. 
even in the West where it was notably forwarded by Cassian. 


B). Homiletie Works. 


These are : a) nine sermons on the Hexaemeron; 4) thirteen sermons 
on the Psalms; ¢) a collection of twenty-four discourses on various sub- 
jects, all of which are authentic except the 2nd and the 17th. All other 
sermons. attributed to him are undoubtedly apocryphal except two 
which are doubtful. 

The sermons on the Hexaemeron 2, that is to say, on the 
creation of the worid “in six days”, are, like the sermons 
on the Psalms, an exegetical work, not, as P. Allard remarks, 
“in the modern meaning of textual criticism” but in that 
of a “religious commentary”. Basil attempts to describe 
the creation by developing and explaining the text of 
Genesis (I, 1-26), rejecting all allegorical interpretation and 
keeping strictly to the letter. “ He combines with his theme 
excellent lessons on popular philosophy,... (and) from the 
imperfect scientific knowledge of his time draws out a most 
elevated and delicate Christian spirituality” 3. He holds 
up to admiration the wisdom of God as it is seen in the 
created world. These sermons became very popular, even 
in the West, where they were imitated by Saint Ambrose. 
Saint Basil’s work comes to an end with the fifth day, but 
Saint Gregory of Nyssa completed his work by adding 
a sermon on the creation of man4 These sermons were 
preached at Caesarea during a week of Lent while Basil was 
still a priest. 

The thirteen sermons on the Psalms: (Ps. 1, 7, 14, 28, 29, 32, 33, 44, 
45, 48, 59, 61, 114, Septuagint) alone are regarded as authenthic. 
Although the author comments them verse by verse, his purpose was 
to edify his faithful by moral applications. The first is a study on the 
Psalms in general. These sermons also appear to have been composed 


while Basil was a priest. They have been imitated by Saint Ambrose. 
Saint Augustine composed similar works which cover the whole of the 


Psalter. 


> On this subject see J. PARGOIRE, Baszle de Césarde (saint) e¢ Basdltens, in 
Dict. Arch., col. 501-510. 

2 P. G., 29, 3-308. 

3P, ALLARD, Dict. théol., col. 445-446. 

4 De hominis opificto: P. G., 44, 123-256. 

5 2. .G., 29, 209-494. 
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In the collection of 24 sermons‘ Basil treats several dogmatical 
subjects (15, De fide; 16, de Verbo Incarn.; 24, Against the Sabellians, 
Arius and the Eunomians; etc.), but for the most part deals with moral 
subjects and charity in particular : the sixth sermon against usurers 
is well known; sermon 22 on the study of Pagan classics* shows that 
“great profit may be found in them, even for the understanding of the 
Scriptures”3; lastly, four of these sermons consist of panegyrics* 
(5, 18, 19, 23). The 17th on Saint Barlaam appears to have been com- 
posed by Saint John Chrysostomus. 


C) Dogmatic Works. 


These consist of two treatises against the Arians; a writing 
against the Manichaeans, mentioned by Saint Augustine 5, 
is lost. 

The chief of these works is the treatise Against Euno- 
mius®, in three books (Books IV and V in present editions 
are apocryphal) 7, composed about 364. The Arianism of 
Eunomius was pure rationalism; he considered that the 
essence of God was innascibility (hence the Word cannot 
be the true Son of God), and that this essence may be 
comprehended perfectly by man. Saint Basil refuted him 
directly in book 1; book I establishes the divinity of the 
Son and His consubstantiality with the Father, while the 
third book deals with the divinity of the Holy Ghost. 

The work on the Holy Ghost® was written in 375, when 
the Bishop was being reproached for his use of the doxology : 
“Glory be to the Father wt the Son and the Holy Ghost”, 
in place of the traditional formula : “ Glory be to the Father 
by the Son zx the Holy Ghost”. After having devoted 
several chapters to the importance of words used in theology, 
Basil demonstrates against Arians of all shades of opinion 
that the same honour should be given to the Son and the 
Holy Ghost as is given to the Father, since they have one 
and the same nature as the Father. He avoided, however, 
the more trenchant formulas so as not to go farther than 
the Council of Nicaea (which did not apply the dno0vct0¢ 


POG Qty 163-Gt9. 

? This should be regarded perhaps more as a short treatise than as a sermon. 

3 FENELON, Dialogues sur l’ Eloquence, 111. 

4On St. Julitta, 5; St. Gordius, 18; the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste, 19; and ° 
St. Mamas, 23, respectively. The panegyric on the forty martyrs is particularly 
celebrated and has inspired many hymns. See the Rev. Aug., 1903 (t. 111) 
p. 267-274. — 5 Contra Jul., 1, 16. 

° P. G., 29, 497-774. See P. ALLARD, S Basile (vie), p. 193-196. 
F 7 Perhaps composed by Didymus the Blind. See G. Barpy, Diédyne 
P Aveugle, p. 23-27. —* P. G., 32, 87-218. See P. ALLARD, 7b7d., 197-200. 
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to the Holy Ghost) and in order not to annoy his 
adversaries uselessly. 


D) Letters :. 


365 letters are contained in Saint Basil’s correspondence (1-46 before 
the episcopate; 47-291 during the episcopate; 292-365 of uncertain 
date’). The following must be treated as apocryphal : the correspon- 
dence between Basil and Libanius (Ep. 333-359), the letters to Julian 
the Apostate (39, 40, 41, 360), and possibly the letters to Apollinaris 
(361, 363)*. The greater part of this correspondance is of capital 
interest. The most diverse subjects are treated. The letters written 
while the saint was a bishop are particularly instructive from a historical, 
doctrinal and disciplinary standpoint. Special mention may be made 
of three of the letters addressed to Amphilochius of Iconium (233, 234, 
235) which form a theological complement to the books against Euno- 
mius; and three others, 188, 199, 217, called the Canonical Epistles, 
which have been incorporated in Oriental Canon Law; they make 
regulations for the performance of public penance* according to the 
degree of guilt. The letters he wrote to the Churches of the West are 
also important on account of the schism of Antioch 5. 


Perhaps in no other part of his work is Saint Basil’s style 
so perfect as in his letters, and it is certain that nowhere 
else is better revealed the fine temper of his mind and that 
multitude of gifts which has been so admired by posterity. 


ARTICLE II. SAINT GREGORY OF NAZIANZUS. 
LIFE AND WORKS. 


SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


1. Editions: ?. G., 85-38. 


2. Studies: A. BENoIrT, S. Grégoire de Nazianze, sa vie, ses euvres 
et son Epoque, Paris, 1876. E. Dusepout, De D. Gregorit Naz. carmi- 
nibus, Paris, 1901. M. GUIGNET, Saint Grégoire de Naz., orateur et 
épistolier, Paris, 1911; two combined studies. See also FESSLER- 
JUNGMANN, of. cit, I, p. 532-564. P. GODET, Grégoire de Naztanze 
(saint) in Dict. théol., col. 1839-1844. F. MARTROYE, Le Testament de 
saint Grégoire de Nazianze, in the Mémotres de la Soc. nat. des Anti- 
guaires de I’r., t. 76, 47 pages, Paris, 1924. F. CAVALLERA, Le schisme 
ad’ Antioche, Paris, 1905 (passim). E. Bouvy, Les manuscrits des 
discours de Saint Grégoire de Naz., in Rev. Aug., 1 (1902), p. 222-237. 


1 P. G., 32, 219-1112, See BEsstbReEs, La tradition manuscrite de la corres- 
pondance de saint Basile, in the Journal of Theological Studies, 6 articles from 
1919 to 1922. —? A few others have been discovered since the Maurist’s edition. 

3 Letter 8 is to be attributed to Evagrius Ponticus. : 

4 See art. v, his teaching concerning penance and marriage. 

5 See above, the Life of S. Basil, and below, art. v, teaching of the Cappa- 


docians on the Church. 
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I. LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


A). His life before the episcopate. 


Saint Gregory is said to be of Nazianzus, although he 

_was not born in this little Cappadocian town (he was born at 
the neighbouring town of Arianzus) nor was he ever its 
bishop: it’ was his father who was bishop of Nazianzus. 
Like Saint Basil, Gregory was born about the year 330. 
His father, and especially Nonna, his mother, were careful 
that he received a sound Christian education, although as 
was the custom at that time he was not baptised. After 
having attended the schools at Caesareat and Alexandria, 
he went to Athens, where he was rejoined by Basil whose 
acquaintance he had already made. At the end of his studies 
Gregory stayed on in Athens, where he gave lessons in 
Rhetoric. He returned to Cappadocia about 359, was baptis- 
ed and went ‘to join his friend in solitude on the banks of 
the Iris. There he combined study with his ascetical exer- 
cises, and interested himself more especially in the works of 
Origen; the PAzlocalia, written about 360, is a proof of their 
mutual admiration for the master. 

Soon, however, Gregory's father sent for his son to aid him 
in the administration of the diocese and found in him a devot- 
ed helper until his death in 374. Things did not always run 
smoothly, however. When the Bishop wished to ordain his 
son priest in 362, the latter consented with great reluctance, 
so much so in fact that shortly afterwards he took refuge 
with Basil in Pontus.. He came back only when it was 
necessary for him to help his father to repress a schism in 
his Church®, The old bishop, little versed in theological 
subtilties (he was converted as an old man and had almost 
immediately been made bishop), had been weak enough or 
imprudent enough to sign the Homoean formula of Rimini- 
Constantinople. In consequence there was a strong party to 
oppose him. Gregory persuaded his father to make a purely 
Catholic profession of faith, thus satisfying everyone and 
restoring peace in the diocese (about 364). In 371, Basil, 
desirous of creating a bishopric at Sasimes 3, as an offset to 
cuts ute ods eum beerrcivietd ged ated wl AS naires Geer 


* Probably Caesarea of Palestine. See above, art. 1, S. Basil. 


* Several critics place the date of this schism and its repression abo " 
* See above, p. 400. pression about, 359-360. 
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the usurpations of Anthimus, Archbishop of Tyana, appealed 
to Gregory, who although unwilling allowed himself to be 
consecrated. Soon, however, he was again swayed by his 
passion for solitude and fled secretly to a house of retreat to 
weep over his lost freedom. ' He forgave his friend later, but 
always regretted having been forced into the episcopate. 
He also complained that he was again torn away from his 
solitary life by his father’s white hairs. It would not seem, 
however, that he ever took up his post at Sasimes?. . 


B). Bishop of Constantinople. 


After the deaths of his mother and father in 374, Gregory 
was at last able to give himself up entirely to the contemplat- 
ive life. He withdrew to the monastery of Saint Thecla at 
Seleucia in Isauria. It was here in 378, after the death of 
Valens, that the Catholics of Constantinople came to beg 
him to restore the orthodox faith in their town. Saint Basil 
pressed him to accept this invitation. He yielded to these 
appeals in 379 and opened a little church in the house of one 
of his kinsmen where he was given the faithful support of 
the orthodox Catholics of the town. His virtue and his 
eloquence soon attracted many serious listeners, and it 
seemed as if the Church of Constantinople, which for forty 
years had been oppressed by Arian intrigue and violence, 
was to rise again in that tiny sanctuary. Gregory himself 
had been inspired to give the name of Resurrection (’Avac- 
tast¢) to his chapel. It was here that he preached his most 
famous.sermons, notably his discourses on the Trinity, which 
have since earned for him the title of theologian. By his 
admirable eloquence he soon won over to his faith the educ- 
ated and cultured classes of the town%  But.the Arians 
placed every possible hindrance in his way. . He was extreme- 
ly discouraged by the attempted. intrusion of Maximus 
the Cynic in the See of Constantinople 3, _ Fortunately this 
attempt was not successful. since Theodosius repulsed Maxi- 
mus and himself conducted Gregory to Saint Sophia, where 


! For details of this incident see P. ALLARD, Saint Baszle, p. 91-94. 

2 About this time Saint Jerome came to pursue his biblical studies in Constan- 
tinople (379-382) under Saint Gregory’s tuition, whom he always considered as his 
master (praeceptor meus). See F. CAVALLERA, Saint /éréme, Paris, 1922, 1, 

. 59-62. ; : 
e Saint Gregory was almost decided to retire, but was persuaded to change his 
mind by the words : “‘ If you leave us, you take the Trinity with you” ; Carm. de 
vita sua, Vv. 1100. i 
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he was acclaimed Bishop of the town by the clergy and the 
people. He himself was not satisfied with this summary 
induction and insisted later on having himself formally 
recognised by the Council newly convoked at Constantinople. 

This Council opened in May 381 before the arrival of the 
Egyptian and Macedonian bishops, and lasted for three 
months. At its inception it was composed only of the pre- 
lates of Syria and the Eastern regions of Asia Minor, which 
had been but recently converted to Nicene orthodoxy. Most 
of them supported the formula of the three hypostases, 
which was regarded, not altogether wrongly in Basil’s 
opinion, as the necessary complement of the Nicene “ con- 
substantial”. In consequence, nearly all of them harboured 
a certain animosity against the Egyptians and the Westerns. 
Moreover “ personal jealousies caused a state, if not of schism, 
at least of strained relations which had no vestige of doctrinal 
foundation. The keenest mind in the whole assembly, 
the illustrious Gregory of Nazianzus, was well aware of 
this situation and the dangers to which it was capable 
of giving rise” !, 

The Counerl, which by virtue of its convocation and its 
celebration was only a General Council of the East, had met 
in order to put an end to the Trinitarian controversies and 
the vexed questions of the schism of Antioch and the See of 
Constantinople. An agreement was quickly reached on this 
last point : Gregory was recognised as Bishop and enthroned 
by Meletius of Antioch. Shortly afterwards Meletius died 
and the question of the Church of Antioch became even 
more difficult of solution. Gregory and other reasonable 
members of the Council proposed that Paulinus should be 
recognised, a solution which would have put an end to the 
schism zpso facto; but Paulinus was supported by the West; 
he was rejected and Flavian was nominated 2. 

After the death of Meletius, Gregory was called upon to 
preside the Council, either on account of his great personal 
reputation or because of the immediate application of Canon 3, 
which was adopted at this time, and which assured to the 
See of Constantinople a precedence of honour in the East. 
It would appear that Gregory was not particularly fitted to 
govern an assembly of whose spirit and tendencies he did not 


‘ Mgr. DUCHESNE, Lglises séparées, p. 178. 
* See F. CAVALLERA, of. cit., p. 246-255. 
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approve™ On several occasions he made up his mind to 
withdraw. When the Egyptian and Macedonian bishops 
arrived, representing contrary tendencies, they did not realise 
that Gregory was really their best friend, and had the un- 
fortunate idea of opposing his elevation to the See of Constan- 
tinople. This was the last straw; the unhappy bishop 
resigned at once, and having addressed a most touchin 
farewell to the Church of Constantinople which he had loved 
so well 2, he returned to Cappadocia (June 381). 

For some time after this Saint Gregory administered the 
diocese of Nazianzus which was still vacant. And when, 
two years later (383), he gave it a bishop in the person 
of Eulalius, he withdrew to his property at Arianzus, where 
he spent 4zs dast years. It is at this period that he wrote his 
poems. He died in 389 or 390. 


C) The Character of Saint Gregory. 


It is usual to oppose him to Saint Basil and nothing 
is more easy than to show the differences between these two 
men. Too much insistence on this point, however, might 
lead to an unjust appreciation of Gregory. There is no 
doubt that he was not apt for the active life, nor capable 
of sustaining the stress of combat. He was hesitating and 
undecided, impressionable and sensitive, easily hurt, especially 
by his best friends when they were forced to make themselves 
exacting. He suffered even more from the vulgarity and 
slyness of the baser sort. The chief trait in his character 
was his nobility of soul. His desires were wholly set on 
a sublime but in no way vain ideal, an ideal which he was 
more inclined to admire and persuade others to admire than 
to force others towards its realisation by striving with all the 
obstacles which stood in the way. He combined with these 
sentiments a certain simplicity which left him open to 
deception. He was generous3 to a degree and absolutely 
unselfish, even in his greatest hours of success4, His very 


‘ Certain prelates were “‘ very proud” of having discovered the famous argu- 
ment of climates : ‘* Not in the West but in the East the Saviour was born.” “‘ And 
it was in the East that He was killed ” replied the bishop. L. DUCHESNE, 22d. 
See GREG. NAZ., Carmien de vila, verses 1690-1700. ; : 

2 Orat. 42; Supremum Vale. See in particular the splendid peroration. 

3 See his Zestament. : : : : 

4 One Sunday he provoked the applause of his auditors by his explanation 
of the expression sabbatam secundo-primumn (Luke, VI, 1), in order to demon- 
strate to Saint Jerome the worthlessness of incompetent approbation. A critic 
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real zeal led him on more than one occasion to sacrifice the 
sweetness of the contemplative life which had such great 
attractions for him. No doubt that in the solitude of the 
cloister or at the head of a peaceful diocese, surrounded by 
men who understood him, he would have given of his best 
and exercised the powerful doctrinal influence for which 
he was so admirably gifted. 

He has rightly been given the name of the Theologian. 
Nevertheless this word must not be taken too literally as 
possessing the speculative connotation it now bears. Gregory 
had but little inclination for purely philosophical discussion. 
He was a theologian after the manner of the Fathers. A firm 
sense of tradition saved him from coming to grief as many of 
Origen’s followers had done. His s¢y/e was rich, harmonious 
and pure, both clear and precise, well adapted to the express- 
ion of vigorous thought. That was perhaps his greatest 
talent, in conjunction with his eloquence, which although it 
was less ardent than that of Chrysostomus was rendered no 
less captivating by the limpidity of the matter and the bril- 
liance of the form. He was pre-eminently a ¢heologian-orator. 

It was natural that he should take pleasure in Origen’s 
mystical idealism. Although he was unable, as others had 
done, to find therein the strength of soul to overcome the 
defects of his temperament, he nevertheless learned sub- 
mission to suffering and an enthusiastic admiration of pure 
beauty, of that substantial light which is the Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost !, a light which he himself says cannot be com- 
prehended unless we ourselves become light 2, by the purif- 
ication of the soul, passing from fear to wisdom3, It can 
hardly be doubted that such thoughts, which are to be found 
throughout his sermons, are the expression of his own 
experience and the true portrait of his saintly life. 


Il. WORKS OF SAINT GREGORY OF NAZIANZUS. 


Saint Gregory’s works may be classed under three heads : 
Sermons, Poems and Letters. 


(Griitzmacher) writing on this incident speaks of learned and proud charlatanry 
thereby showing that he has understood neither the delicacy of the bishop nor 
that of Saint Jerome who narrates the episode (Ep. 52, 8). See F. CAVALLERA 
Saint Jérbme, 1, p. 60. : a_i $ 
oS Onat. 31.801 3) 


-.? Orat. 40, c. 37, 38. Lumen efficiamur. Illuminemur oculis, ut recte cernamus. 
' 3 Orat. 39, c. 8. 
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te Sermons". The 45 extant discourses are masterpieces 
of eloquence and doctrine. From the latter point. of view 
sermons 27-31, entitled theological discourses (of ti¢ 
feohoytacg dyer)? by the author and preached at Constantin- 
ople in 380 against the Arians, are of especial interest. 
In the first (27), a prefatory discourse, Gregory takes up 
a firm stand against the Eunomians and explains the qualities 
which should be found in one whose duty it is to speak 
of God, and also the conditions which qualify such a one 
to speak; in the second (28) he proves the existence, the 
nature and the attributes of God, insists on His incompre- 
hensibility (against Eunomius) and explains the origin of 
idolatry; in the ¢hzvd (29) he demonstrates the equality of the 
Three Persons and the divinity and consubstantiality of the 
Son in particular, and gives an answer to Eunomius’ fallacies, 
as Saint Basil had also done in the first two books of his 
treatise 3; in the fourth (30) he gives the true meaning of the 
Scriptural texts objected by the Arians; and, finally, in the 
Jifth (31) he proves from Scripture, from tradition and by his 
answer to the objections of the Pneumatomachi, that the 
Holy Ghost is a divine Person, not engendered as is the Son, 
but existing by virtue of a procession (éxndpevorc, exneudes) 
whose nature we ignore. 

Two other discourses (20 and 23), consecrated to the qualifications 
of a theologian, may be assimilated to the foregoing. In these, Gregory 
condemns in particular the ‘theological mania of the Orientals. This is 
the main theme of discourse 32 (on moderation in argument) : the author 
shows that not all men should discuss God indiscriminately ;. laymen 
especially should abstain from such discussions, both on account of the 
danger of error and the little spiritual advantage which thereby ensues 4. 
The 20th discourse demands that those who would discuss theology 
should have a knowledge of the Scriptures and lead a holy life. The 
preacher then attacks Sabellius and Arius, affirms the unity of the 
nature of God, and the Trinity of Persons, shows how divine generation 
differs from human generation, and advises theologians to be on their 
guard against any indiscreet curiosity regarding the generation of the 
Son and the procession of the Holy Ghost °. 

The remaining discourses deal with the most varied subjects : 
a) sermons on the feasts (the Nativity, 38; Epiphany, 39; Easter, 
1 and 45; Pentecost, 41; etc.); 6) anegyrics of the saints (Saint Cyprian 


 P. G., 35-36. —?P. G., 36, 11-172. 

3 The greater part of it is translated by E. AMANN, Le dogme catholique dans 
les Pores, p. 196-206. — * P. G., 36, 173-212. eae 

5 P, G., 35, 1065-1082. This discourse is entitled De dogmate et constitutione 
episcoporum. The second part of the title is only justified by a number of vague 
allusions made by the author to this subject. 
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of Antioch, 24; Saint Athanasius, 21); ¢) funeral orations (for his father 
Gregory, 18; his brother Caesarius, 7; his sister Gorgonia, 8; Saint 
Basil, 43); it was Saint Gregory who initiated this kind of sermon in 
the Church and adopted the rules of the Pagan encomia'; d) two 
invectives (Adyo. otnAttevtixo/) against Julian the Apostate (4 and 5), 
which were composed in 362, after the death of this prince, and which 
were probably never preached’; ¢) moral sermons (on the love of the 
poor, 14, peace, 22, 23); /) occasional sermons, often concerning himself 
and explaining his conduct in various matters. A number of these 
are justly famous. 

In the most important of these occasional sermons, the second 
entitled On his Flight, which was composed after his ordination to the 
priesthood and his return to his father, Gregory gives a veritable treat- 
ise (117 chaps.) on the dignity of the priesthood‘; in this he was imitat- 
ed by Saint John Chrysostomus in his work “On the Priesthood”, and 
by Gregory the Great in his “ Pastoral”. Discourses 9, 10 and 11 deal 
with the circumstances of his elevation to the efiscopaze in 371. The 
36th was preached at Constantinople shortly after the attempted intrus- 
ion of Maximus and Gregory’s official enthroning at Saint Sophia. 
Lastly, the 42nd, a real model of rhetorical skill, was also preached at 
Constantinople, in the presence of 150 bishops assembled in the town, on 
the occasion of 47s resignation; he explains his motives and speaks of 
his work in that town which he had converted, bidding a touching fare- 
well to all those he had loved in Christ 5 


2° Saint Gregory’s Poems have either an apostolic or an apologe- 
tical purpose. They are grouped in six classes in two books. Book 1° 
contains the dogmatical poems, of which there are 38, and the moral 
poems, of which there are 40, mostly treating of virginity. Book 117 is 
especially valuable inasmuch as it treats in 99 poems of the author him- 
self (the second, De vita sua, which contains 1949 lines, is a splendid 
autobiography), and contains eight poems “On the Others”; there is 
also a number of efz/aphs (129) and efigrams (94). A long tragedy, 
entitled Christus Patiens, has also been attributed to Saint Gregory, but 
this is in reality a Byzantine work of the twelfth century. The critics 
are agreed in saying that although the poet’s inspiration is often ham- 
pered in his didactic works, in which he was chiefly preoccupied with 
combating the heretics and especially the Apollinarists, the personal 
poems on the other hand are full of a charm which is an outcome of their 
natural grace and the deep and melancholy sentiments which Gregory’ s 
sufferings inspired. All the metres of classical prosody are to be found in 
his work, Ina number of poems is found the earliest known example 
of rythmic prose in which the tonic accent takes the place of quantity ®. 


* See F. BOULENGER, Grégoire de Nazianze, Discours funebres en l’honneur 
de son frére Césaire et de Basile de Césarée, Text, translation and notes in Coll. 
Te ae et Documents, Paris, 1908. —? P. G., 35, 531-664, 663-720. 

SADIsCGUrSES, 2, 13) 9,.10, 11, 12, 13, 17,019, 20, 33) 34, 35, 36 and 42. 

* P. Gr 35, 407-51. — 5 P. G., 36, 457-492. ; 

° P. G., 37; 397-5225 521-968. 

7 P. G., 37, 969-1452, 1451-1560. The eight poems ‘‘ On the Others” is due 
to cee Amphilochius. The epitaphs and the epigrams mays be found in t. 38, 
11-82, 81-130. 

* On Saint Gregory’ s poetry see E. Bouvy, Poéres et mélodies, Nimes, 1886. 
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_3° Saint Gregory’s Letters', to the number of 244 (or perhaps 240, 
since letters 41, 42, 43 and 243 should probably be rejected) date for the 
most part from the last years of his life (383-389). These letters, whose 
polished style shows only too plainly that they were written for the 
public, are forceful and brief, says Bardenhewer. Only a few are of 
importance for theology : these are the letters 101, 102 (written in 382 to 
the priest Cledonius), and 202 (written in 387); all three are directed 


_ against Apollinarianism. Letter 243, which explains to the monk Evag- 


rius, with the aid of similies and comparisons, how it is possible for the 
nature of God to exist despite the plurality of Persons, would be of great 
worth were its authenticity better established. The Testament, by 
which Saint Gregory? in 381 left all his possessions to the Church of 
Nazianzus, would seem to be authentic, despite certain grave criticisms 
which have been formulated. 


ARTICLE III. SAINT GREGORY OF NYSSA. 
LIFE AND WORKS. 


SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


1. Edition: P. G, 44-46. 


2, Studies: P. GODET, Grégoire de Nysse (saint) in Dict. Théol., 
col. 1847-1852. L. MERIDIER, L’énfluence de la seconde sophistique sur 
Yeuvre de Grégoire de Nysse, Rennes, 1906. L. TALMONT, Le adiscours 
catéchétigue de saint Grégoire de Nysse (with reference to Méridier’s 
edition 1908), in Rev. Aug., XIII (1908), p. 742-748. See also G. VOISIN, 
Apollinaire, Louvain, 1901 (the opposition to Apollinaris), F. CAVAL- 
LERA, Le schisme a’ Antioche, Paris, 1905. FESSLER-JUNGMANN, of. cit., 
I, 565-600. 


I. LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


A). Life. Saint Gregory, the youngest brother of Saint 
Basil, was born about 335 and was brought up by his 
parents, or at least in his native country. Since he intended 
to take Orders, he was ordained lector while still very young : 
but he let himself be weaned from his vocation, became 
a professor of rhetoric and married 3. Soon, however, the 
exhortations of his brother, joined to those of Saint Gregory 
of Nazianzus, made him understand the vanity of the world. 
He abandoned his rostrum and about 360 went to his friends 
in their retreat on the Iris. There he remained for nearly 


t P. G., 37, 21-338. The above mentioned studies of Guignet should be con- 
sulted for these letters. : a: 

2 P. G., 37; 389-396. See F. MarrrRovye (of. ci/.) on this interesting writing. 
He gives a careful commentary of it and defends its authenticity. 

3 Most probably, in Bardenhewer’ s opinion. 
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ten years until in 371 Basil made him Bishop of Nyssa, 
a small town of Cappadocia, depending on Caesarea. , 

Saint Basil was not able to flatter himself that his brother 
showed much administrative ability at Nyssa. In several 
letters he complains? of his credulity and simplicity : later? 
he realised that he was absolutely unfitted for ecclesiastical 
business and declared that he was incapable of negotiating 
with Pope Damasus. Gregory also met with a great deal of 
Arian disaffection in his diocese and was deposed by a synod 
in 376, but returned in triumph after the death of Valens. 
In 370 he was present at the Council of Antioch, which met 
to put an end to the schism. Here Gregory came to the 
fore, thanks to his fine oraforical gifts, and was entrusted 
with a confidential mission to Palestine and Arabia. 

Although at a loss in administrative affairs, the Bishop of 
Nyssa was remarkable for his eloquence and the depth of 
his theological and philosophical learning. This was realised 
at the Council of Constantinople, where he was acclaimed 
as a “column of orthodoxy”. At the end of the Council, 
the 30th July 381, Theodosius published a law3 excluding 
from the Churches of Pontus all who were not in com- 
munion with the Bishops of Caesarea (Helladius), Melitene 
(Otreius) and Vyssa (Gregory). This proves, in the absence 
of more precise details, that he played an important part at 
Constantinople, where he was regarded as the intellectual 
successor of Basil, chosen by Providence to procure the 
triumph of the orthodox faith. 

From the standpoint of doctrine, the work of the Council 
consisted in drawing up a dogmatical canon (can. 1) which 
condemned the Eunomians, Eudoxians (Homoeans), Semi- 
Arians (Pneumatomachi), Sabellians, Marcellians, Photin- 
ians, Apollinarists. To this was added a Yomos (doctrinal 
Explanation) on the Trinitarian question (no longer 
extant). It was probably in this document that the Creed 
of “ Nicaea-Constantinople” was found. Although Gregory 
of Nyssa was in perfect agreement with Gregory of Nazianzus 
as regards doctrine, he differed from him as to the way 
the question of the Church of Antioch should be treated. 
After the death of Meletius, he preached a sermon in his 


1 Ep. 58, 60, 100. 
Plea Zl hs 
* Codex Theod., XVI, 1, 3. 
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praise, and spoke bitterly of Paulinus, even calling him 
“adulterer” because of his “intrusion” 0. 00 = 

Saint Gregory seems to have been in great demand asa 
preacher at the Court of Constantinople. In 385 or 386 he 
preached the funeral oration of Princess Pulcheria, and some 
time after that of the Empress Flaccila. He probably took 
part in the new General Council at Constantinople in 382, 
which was attended by most of the Fathers of the second 
Ecumenical Council. In 394 he was again present at a 
synod ot Constantinople. After this date nothing ‘more 
is known of him: He probably died about ‘this’ time 
(about 395) 2. : + ila 


B). Character. Saint Gregory of Nyssa has been called 
the Mystie and the Phzlosopher. These two terms are admir- 
ably suited to him, the first preferably from a moral aspect 
and the second from an intellectual point of view.’ Although 
in practical affairs he was much less capable than his brother, 
he was practical enough in all questions of, morality, as is 
proved by his ascetical writings, which are even more 
numerous than Basil’s. He is constantly preoccupied with 
the idea of leading his disciples to the highest degree of union 
with God by easy stages. Such mysticism shows him to have 
been a fervent disciple of Origen, and it may be said that 
even in his intellectual tendencies he took after the great 
Alexandrian. 

Less practical than Basil, not such an elegant preacher 
as Gregory of Nazianzus, equalling them both as a theologian, 
Gregory of Nyssa surpassed them both as a philosopher. 
He was given to speculation in a greater degree than any 
other Greek Father of the fourth century. His chief aim 
was to show that far from there being opposition between 
faith and reason there is perfect agreement between the two. 
Just such a man was needed to refute the sophistical Euno- 
mians : unfortunately he was inclined to carry his philosophy 
too far, and although it has been said that his philosophy 
does not exclude theology, it “comes before revelation; and 
excessive reasoning, instead of throwing light on revealed 
truths, only obscures them” 3, Gregory was a Neo-Plato- 


t See CAVALLERA, Of. Cit., p. 223-225. ' ; 

2 See various biographical details in the Vie de sainte Macrina, by E. Bovuvy, 
Rev. Aug., 1 (1902), p. 265-288. 

3J. TixERONT, Hist. Dogm., 1, p. 8. 
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nician in philosophy, while in theology he preferred Origen. 
Although he avoided many of the latter’s more serious 
errors, he had many of his defects '. 


Il. WORKS OF SAINT GREGORY OF NYSSA. 


His work consists of ¢heological scriptural and ascetic 
writings, together with his Sermons and Letters. 


A). Theological Writings. 


These are fairly numerous, although not of equal import- 
ance. They will be dealt with below according to the 
subjects they treat. 


1. The Catechetical Discourse 2 contains 40 chapters in 
addition to the Prologue. It was intended to help Christian 
masters whose duty it was to instruct the catechumens. 
It was probably composed shortly after the Council of 381, 
Gregory’s idea was that the explanation of Christian truths 
should be based on reason, on principles that were admitted 
by the Jews and Pagans whom it was necessary to convince. 
The work may be divided into three parts : the first (ch. 1-9) 
deals with God and the Trinity; the second (ch. 10-32) with 
the Incarnation and the Redemption; and the third (ch. 33-40) 
with the application of the Redemption by means of the 
Sacraments of baptism and the Holy Eucharist. As occas- 
ion arises, the author refutes the Manichaeans, the Arians 
and the Apollinarists. This writing, which is a veritable 
little “Summa theologica ”, the only one to exist in the East 
between the Pert-Archon and the Explanation of the Orthodox 
Faith of Saint John Damascenus, reveals Saint Gregory’s 
ideas better than any other of his works. 


2. Writings against the Arians. Many of these were 
composed by Gregory. 

The most important is the Contra Eunomium 3, It contains 
12 books (or 13 if the xiIth is divided into two). On the 
other hand, book II (a critical examination of the profession 
of faith presented to Theodosius in 383) was not a part 
of the original work but was added to it later. The treatise 


* See Eschatology, article v. 

* 2. G., 45, 9-116. Text and French translation by L. MERIDIER, Grégoire 
de Nysse, Discours catéchétique (coll. Textes et Documents, Paris, 1908). 

3 P. G., 45, 243-1122. New edition, V. IAgGER, Berlin, 1921. 
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was composed about 381. Eunomius, whose “ Apology ” 
was energetically refuted by the Bishop of Caesarea and 
who had not dared to reply while Basil still lived, no 
sooner than he was dead, hastened to publish an Apology 
of the Apology. Gregory cleared his brother’s name from 
Eunomius’ calumnies, and refuted Eunomianism more 
forcefully then any other had done, with the exception 
perhaps of Basil. 

The four following treatises also deal largely with the Trinitarian 
question : 

1. Quod non sint tres diti', to Ablabius; 

2. De fide*, dedicated to Simplicius ; 

3. Aadversus Graecos de comimunibus notionibus 3 (refutation of the 
Pagan Polytheists by an appeal to common sense). 

4. De Trinitate, ad Eustathium +. 

Saint Gregory dealt in particular with the divinity of the Holy 
Ghost in a great discourse 5, probably preached at Constantinople in 
383. He also treats the same subject in the discourse entitled incon- 
sequently Jz suam ordinationem®. 

3. Only two writings against Apollinaris are found in 
his works. a@) The first is a short relation addressed to the 
Bishop of Alexandria, Theophilus, entitled Adversus Apollin- 
arem 7, written after 385; 0) the other is the most important 
extant refutation of the Bishop of Laodicea; this is the 
Antirrhiticus adversus Apollinarem®, in which Gregory takes 
to task the work entitled “Demonstration of the Incarn- 
ation in the likeness of Man”, written between 376-380, 
and which he frequently quotes. Gregory shows : 1) that 
the Body of Christ did not come from heaven; 2) that the 
Word did not take the place of the human understanding in 
Christ. He then answers Apollinaris’ objections in their 
order and explains Catholic doctrine (54, 55, 59). 


' P. G., 45, 115-136. ay! Pari 

2 P. G., 45, 135-146 (De Patre et Filio et Spirttu Sancto). 

3. P. G., 45, 175-186. * ~ 

4Not edited in 2 G. See OEHLER’s edition, Bibliothek der Kirchenveter, 
Leipzig, 1858. 

SP. Ga, - 553-576 (De Dettate Filit et Spiritus Sancti: Laus Abraham). 

6 P. G., 46, 543-554. The discourse entitled Contra Arium et Sabelliaum 
(P. G., 45, 1281-1302) was certainly not composed by Saint Gregory of Nyssa; 
it was written about 360 and is the first document to contain the formula : pia 
ovata, tacts Srostacetc. See G. BARDY on this treatise, Dédyme, p. 17 sq., 
69 sq. 

7 P. G., 45, 1269-1278. : 

8 P. G., 45, 1123-1270. See G. VOISIN, of. cet. p. 172-1775 348 sq. 
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4. His other dogmatical writings have not the same controyersial 
character as the foregoing : ‘ 


a) Dialogue De anima et resurrectione (or Macrinia)*, modelled on 
Plato’s Phaedo. In this work Gregory puts into the mouth of his 
sister, Macrina, at whose deathbed he was present (probably in January 
380) his own ideas on the soul and its immortality, death and resurrection 
and the final restoration ; 


4) the treatise Contra fatum? (against astrological fatalism) ; 


c) a short treatise De infantibus gui praemature abripiuntur? (an 
attempt to show the workings of Providence on the subject of children 
who die at an early age). 


B). Seriptural Works. 


A distinction will be made between those written with 


a properly evegetical purpose and those written with a moral 
end in view. 


1. Among the first class should be mentioned : 


a) The Liber de hominis opificio + (379), which complet- 
es Saint Basil’s work in which the sixth day was not treat- 
ed. Gregory shows, according to the Scriptures and human 
reason, what was, is, and will be man’s estate, before and 
after the Fall and in the life to come. The wisdom of God 
in His forming of the human body is admirably described. 

6) The Liber in Hexaemeron 5 (written about 380) treats at length of 
the creation, and is, in a sense, a revision of Basil’s work dealing with 
various subtle and difficult questions which Basil had purposely omitted 
to explain to the people. The author defends both the writing of Moses 


and that of Basil; hence the title often given to the treatise: Apologetic- 
al Explanation on the Hexaemeron ; 


¢) The short treatise On the Witch of Endor®, which affirms against 
Origen that it was not Samuel but a devil that appeared to Saiil. — 


2. In the second class of Gregory’ s Scriptural works are 
the following : 


a) De vita Moysis 7, treats of the mysterious ways by 
which the soul is brought to perfection. It was written by 
Gregory towards the end of his life for Caesarius, a young 
man who had asked his advice. The Life of Moses is 


only the framework in which is woven the spiritual teaching 
of the work. 


*Ta& Maxon. P. G., 46, 11-160. 

2 P. G., 45, 145-174. —3 P. G., 46, 161-191. 

4 P. G., 44, 123-256. —5 P. G., 44, 61-124. 

® P. G., 45, 107-114. Saint Methodius of Olympus and Saint Eustathius of 
Antioch had already given the same explanation. 

7 P. G., 44, 297-430. 
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_ 6) The treatises In Psalmorum inscriptiones ' also treat of the spir- 
itual progress of the soul, and distinguish five stages in this progress 
which correspond to the five books of the Psalter. The author then gives 
a moral explanation of the titles of the Psalms. 

c) All Saint Gregory’ s sermons? have the same purpose : not only the 
sermons Pro octava on Psalm V1, which forms a kind of appendix to the 
foregoing treatises, but also the eight sermons on Zccleszastes, the fifteen 
sermons on the Caniicle of Caniicles, the eight on the Beatitudes and 
five on the Lord’s Prayer. A spiritual teaching rather than exegesis in 
the proper sense of the word is found in these works, especially those 
which deal with the Old Testament. Such a method, of which the author 
sometimes asserts the necessity, is not without its dangers, for it is easy 
for spiritual accommodations to become real exegetical works, and this 
is a procedure which is not admissible. 


C). Saint Gregory’s ascetic works have much in 
common with the foregoing. 


1. The treatise De virginitate * is the best known. The 
author is dealing with perfection in general and shows that 
by becoming perfect the soul is made the spouse of Christ, 
a theme he had already developed with regard to the Canticle. 
Nevertheless the virtue of virginity occupies a considerable 
place in this book, for it is a powerful factor for the purific- 
ation of the soul, and Saint Gregory insists on the practical 
means of increasing and preserving it. 

2. The four following treatises ‘ treat of particular subjects : 2) what 
is required of the Christian (De professione christiana), 6) nature of 
perfection (De perfectione),; c) the degree of piety necessary for the 
monk, and the means of advancing therein (De instituto christiano),; 
@) necessity of mortification (De castigatione ). 


3. The Life of Saint Macrina >, written about 380, is an excellent 
commentary, by means of examples, of the ascetical and spiritual 
teaching explained theoretically in the above mentioned works, 


D). Sermons and Letters. 

1. Sermons or Discourses*®. Saint Gregory’s oratorical work com- 
prises, in addition to the already mentioned Aomilies and a number 
of other special sermons : 

a) Dogmatic sermons (see above, writings against the Arians). 

b) Three moral sermons (one against the custom of postponing 
baptism). 

c) Several sermons for feast days (Epiphany, Easter, Ascension, 
Pentecost). 


t P. G., 44, 431-608. —? P. G., 44, 607-1302. 

3 P. G.; 46, 317-416. — 4 P. G., 40, 237-316. 

5 P, G., 46, 959-1000. The sister of Basil and Gregory, whom Gregory 
assisted on her deathbed. Dialogue De anima et resurrectione, See E. Bouvy, 


Sainte Macrine, see p. 425. —° P. G., 46, 433-958. 
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d) Panegyrics of the Saints (SS. Stephen, Theodore, Ephraem, the 
Forty Martyrs, Gregory Thaumaturgus). 


e) Funeral Orations (Meletius of Antioch, Pulcheria, Flaccila, Basil). 


The eloguence of Gregory of Nyssa is somewhat too studied, 
at least in his funeral orations. He possesses neither the 
noble simplicity of Basil nor the vividness of Gregory of 
Nazianzus. He was, however, in great demand in Byzantium, 
and Photius declares : “No other rhetor has so brilliant 
a style nor so sweet to the ear”. 


2. Letters!. These number 26, and as a whole are of 
little importance. The second blames the abuse of pilgrim- 
ages, in terms which Benedict XIV, many years later, 
found excessive, although their severity may be explained 
by Gregory’s desire to prevent abuses which were only too 
real. On the other hand, letter 3 mentions the advantages 
of pilgrimages and tells of the pilgrimage which Gregory 
‘himself made in Palestine about 380. The letter to 
Letoius (about 390) deals with the penetential discipline 
for apostates and other great sinners: it is classed among 
the Canonical Epistles. 


ARTICLE IY. 
SAINT AMPHILOCHIUS OF ICONIUM? 


Saint Amphilochius, born about 340 and apparently second 
cousin to Gregory of Nazianzus, was for some time a lawyer 
at Constantinople. About 370 he returned to Cappadocia 
and began to lead an ascetic life. Saint Basil made him 
Bishop of Iconium in 373, and very interesting letters, many 
of which are extant, passed between them. He turned his 
talents to the suppression of Arianism. The synodal letter 
is still extant which he sent in 376 in the name of the bishops 
of his own province, united in Council, to the bishops of 
a neighbouring province persuading them to admit unhes- 
itatingly the full divinity of the Holy Ghost. It is also 
known that he assisted at the Gicumenical Council of 381 


* P. G., 46, 998-1108. Canonical Epistle, P. G., 45, 221-236. 
* P. G., 39, 35-130. To this edition should be added K. Hou’s Amphi- 
lochius von Jcontum... Tiibingen, 1904 (containing a new homily, p. gt sq.) 


and G. Fickrr’s Amphilochiana, 1, Leipzig, 1906 (containing a homily and — 


fragments). 
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and composed a treatise on the Holy Ghost, which is now 
lost. But he turned his attention especially to the Encratites. 
At the beginning of his episcopate he attacked them ina 
work which is still extant for the most part, and in 390 pres- 
ided a Council convoked against them! at Side in Pamphilia. 
It would seem that Amphilochius was a man of action, 
a pastor of souls, rather than a theologian and philosopher 2. 
It is as such that he is revealed in the letters of the Cappa- 
docians and in his extant discourses (6 sermons and the 
recently edited homilies). Nothing is known of his life after 
the Council of 394 at Constantinople at which he assisted. 
He probably died before 403. 


ARTICLE Y. 
TEACHING OF THE CAPPADOCIAN FATHERS. 


SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


1. Onthe Trinitarian Question: J. SCHWANE, of. ciz., I, p. 232- 
288. TH. DE REGNON, Etudes sur la Sainte Trinité, chiefly t. u1-1V 
(passim). J. TIXERONT, La doctrine trinitaire des Cappadociens, 
in Hist. Dogm., ll, p. 76-89. A. KRANICH, Der Al. Basilius in seiner 
Stellung zum Filiogue, Braunsberg, 1881. Seealso G. BARDY, Didyme 
2? Aveugle, chap. Ul (passin). 


2. On Christology and Soteriology, see J. TIXERONT, La Christo- 
logie grecque au IVe siécle, in Hist. Dogm., 1, p. 112-130. MICHEL, 
Hypostase and ( Union) Hypostatique, in Dict. théol., col. 381 sq., 458°sq. 
J. Rivirre, Le dogme de la Rédemption, ch. 1X and XI. C. VAN CROM- 
BRUGGE, De soteriologie Christiane prim. font., Louvain, 1905. 


. On Grace and Anthropology in general, see J. SCHWANE, of. cit., 
III, 11-20, 41-61, 77-91. J. TIXERONT, Ast. Dogm., II, ch, v1 (passim). 
J. VAN DER MEERSCH, Grdce, in Dict. théol., col. 1566 sq. J. RIVIERE, 
Justification, La doctrine avant le pélagianisme in Dict. théol., col. 
2081, sq. E. SCHOLL, Die Lehre des hi. Pastlius von der Gnade, 
Friburg im B., 1881. K. Hummer, Des Al. Gregor. von Naz. des 
Th. Lehre von der Gnade, Kempten, 1890. A. KRAMPE, Der Urzustand 
des Menschen nach der Lehre des hl. Gregor. von Nyssa, Wurtzburg, 1899. 


2 The Euchites were also condemned at Side. See above, p. 303 note. 

2 The theological fragments of Amphilochius (7. G., 39, 97-118) axe not all 
authentic. K. HoLt, of. cif., exaggerates when he concludes from these that 
he made valuable contributions in theology to the Trinitarian and Christological 
questions; he was a second-rate theologian. See L. Satter, Bull. sit, 
Eecl., Vil (1905), p. 121-127. See also F. CAVALLERA, Rev. Hist. Eccl., VIII 
(1907), p. 473-497. The Letter to Seleucus, edited among the poetical works 
of S. Gregory Nazianzus (P. G., 37, 1577-1600) should probably be attributed 
to Amphilochius. 
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4. On Ecclesiology, see P. BaTiFFOL, Le Sidge apostolique, 
chap. 111. See the same author, L’£cclésiologie de saint Basile in Echos 
@ Orient, XX1 (1922), p. 9-30. V. GRUMEL, Saint Basile et le Siege 
apostoligue, tbid., p. 280-292. 


I. SOURCES OF THE TEACHING 
OF THE CAPPADOCIAN FATHERS. 


The only real sources of their teaching are the Scriptures 
and Tradition. The influence of philosophy on the ideas 
of the Greek Fathers is far less than at first appears. The 
terms ovcts, Undstasts, ovorg were of course properly philoso- 
phical, but they were also used currently by the cultivated 
classes. Some Fathers, in fact, mistrusted philosophy and 
laid to its charge the ravages caused by Arianism and 
Manichaeism. Saint Gregory of Nazianzus went as far as 
to say that its introduction into the Church could be likened 
‘to one of the plagues of Egypt}. Saint Basil was milder 
and even recommended that certain philosophers should 
be read 2: nevertheless little philosophy is found in his works 
except in his treatise against Eunomius. Saint Gregory of 
Nyssa was not so discreet and it has been said that he made 
too large a use of philosophy. _Even for him, however, 
it was no more than an instrument. The true sources of his 
teaching were the Scriptures and Tradition. 


A). The Scriptures. 


In the study of the Scriptures the Cappadocians occupy 
a middle place between Alexandrian allegorism and the 
literal method favoured by the School of Antioch : “ By their 
insistence on the unshakable character of the canon of Holy 
Writ; by their endeavours to fix the meaning of expressions 
according to their ordinary meaning in the Bible; by their 
consideration of controverted passages as belonging to a whole 
apart from which they could not be properly understood, 
they outlined the chief elements of the historical method. 
Although they remained attached on one hand to the use 
of allegorical interpretation, they nevertheless made great 
advances in literal exegesis” 3, Certain distinctions, however, 
should be made between the various Cappadocians. Saznt 
Gregory of Nyssa, a fervent disciple of Origen, practised 


en 


* Oratio XXXII, 25. — * Sermon xxut (De legendis libris ventilium ). 
3G. Barby, Didyme 1’ Aveugle, p. 204-205. 2 a 
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allegorism toa large extent. Saint Basil, practically minded, 
active and authoritative, who strove so energetically to put 
an end to the Schism of Antioch and bring back the Arians 
to the Nicene faith, made a greater resistance to the influence 
deriving from Origen, although he had collaborated with 
Gregory Nazianzen in the Philocaliat. The latter, on the 
contrary, was more impressed by the method of his first 
master, and in this resembled more closely his namesake 
of Nyssa. 


B). Tradition. 


_ Although the Scriptures are the chief doctrinal source of these 
authors, it was not the only one: ¢vadition was the other, more accessible 
to the ordinary Christian. The Fathers of the fourth century were led 
to study it by the necessity of explaining the development which had 
taken place in their time in ecclesiastical theology. ‘“ More light was 
shed on many dogmas — that of the divinity of the Holy Ghost for 
instance — formudas were adopted — as the Sp.oovcatos, — Liturgical uses 
and ritual not mentioned in Scripture or only referred to in an incomplete 
and obscure fashion, begin to prevail and multiply. All this had to be 
justified against adversaries, and this need led our authors to insist, 
In a greater measure than heretofore, on a certain teaching, az oral 
tradition distinct from the Scriptures, handed down from the time of the 
Apostles. This is the mapddoctg dypaeog tHv drostéAwy, THY Tatéowy?, 
used by the Apostles and their successors to transmit to us the things 
they did not include in the Scriptures. It is mentioned not only by the 
Cappadocians but also by Saint John Chrysostom and Epiphanius. 
This oral tradition contains no less guarantee of truth than Scripture. 
It is rejected by the heretics; and in this they are wrong ” 3. 


The necessity of refuting Eunomius¢ in particular led the 
Cappadocians to insist on this point. Saint Basil’s ideas 
on the subject, however, are best developed in his treatise 
On the Holy Ghosts. It is true that in order to establish the 
authority of tradition he bases his argument on customs which 
affect discipline more than dogma, and that he explains the 
special form of the transmission of revealed truths by a 
discipline of the secret which goes back to the Apostles. 
Whatever may be the value of these arguments they prove 
at least that Basil recognised a source of faith as distinct 
from the Scriptures. Saint Gregory of Nyssa also proves 
the faith of Nicaea to the heretics from the Scriptures and 


* He firmly rejected pure allegorism. / Hexaemeron, 1X, I. 
2 Traditio non scripta apostolorum, patrum. 
3J. TIxERONT, fest. Dognt., U1, 14-15. 
4]. SCHWANE, of. cét., III, 426-428. 
5 De Spiritu Sancto, 16, 22, 25, 27, 66, 67, 71,.77 
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by a kind of prescription ', similar to Tertullian’s, which 
he confuses with tradition. Saint Gregory of Nasztanzus also 
supposes the existence of revealed truths not contained in 
Scripture, but he insists chiefly on the z//wmination which the 
revealed deposit of faith has received from the Holy Ghost 
since the time of the Apostles 2. 

Although the Fathers of the fourth century had not as yet 
clearly identified this oral tradition with the ordinary magis- 
terium of the Church, they recognised that the Church had 
the power of deciding controversies, condemning error and 
defending the faith. Her zwfad/ibility in using this right 
is implicitly affirmed and the entire history of the contro- 
versies and Councils of the fourth century would be inexplic- 
able were it supposed that these principles were not admitted 
by the majority of bishops. Nevertheless, with the exception 

.of the recognised symbols, the organs by which the faith 

of the Church was expressed had not yet been determined 
with any degree of precision. The distinction of general and 
particular Councils had not been perfectly established, nor 
yet the conditions necessary to give them a universal value. 
Similarly, it was not until the following century that “the 
argument drawn from the Fathers acquired all its force and 
received definite approbation ” 3. 


Il. THE TRINITY. 


The Cappadocians, who on the subject of the Trinity seem 
to have received the mission of bringing back to orthodoxy 
the hesitant and right-minded among the Arians, also fixed 
Oriental terminology on three main points : a) they distin- 
guished the ovst« from the Uxdstast¢; 6) they rendered more 
precise the meaning of 6,00¥010¢; c) they defended the divin- 
ity of the Holy Ghost. 


A). The ovcia and the bxdotacic. 


Saint Basil 4 defined the odcta or substance : “That which 
is common in individuals of the same species (70 xo1véy) 
possessed in the same measure by all, so that the whole class 
is given one name, not having particular reference to the 


* Contra Eunom., 1. 
® Orat. XXXI, 12, 27. 
3J. TIxERONT, Ast. Dogm., 1, p. 17. 
4 Epist. 38 to his brother, St. Gregory. 
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individual”. In order that this oJetat should have real 
existence it is necessary that it should be determined and 
limited by special characteristics : the being thus determined 
is the person or hypostasis (brdctao1<¢) a concrete differentiat- 
ed being. As may be seen, such a definition does not make 
sufficient distinction between the person and the individual. 
Saint Basil nevertheless prepared the way for this clearer 
distinction by stating that the hypostasis is a being xa8’ éxae- 
tov, that is to say, a separate being, although he did not 
insist. enough on the special mode of being proper to the 
person. By means of these distinctions Basil was able to 
explain his use of the Origenist formula of three hypostases, 
which he regarded as the indispensable complement of the 
Nicene definition. The bishops of Nazianzus and of Nyssa 
were of the same opinion. 

As for the term toéswzoy, a literal translation of the Latin 
persona, it was accepted only with reserves’ by Basil on 
account of its origin: having come from the theatre and 
meaning the playing of a part, it might seem to lend itself to 
Sabellianism which taught that the distinction of persons 
in God was no more than the expression of the various 
parts played by one and the same Divine Person. The 
term undotact¢ seemed to offer a greater guarantee of 
orthodoxy 2. 

B). The époovcr0s. 

The Cappadocians, having adopted the formula of the 
three hypostases, so dear to the Homoiousians, had less 
difficulty in persuading the latter to accept the 6000et0¢, for 
which they had shown such repugnance. It has been said 
that these Doctors employed the word éuoover0g, but under- 
stood it in a Homoiousian sense, and a factitious distinction 
has been made between the Nicaeans of the beginning of the 
century and the Neo-Nicaeans at the end. The latter, 
it was averred, were but Semi-Arians, “ speaking the language 
of Nicaea”. This accusation is due to a confusion between 
differences of view-point and doctrinal differences. 


* The Cappadocians when speaking of God give the same meaning to overs 
and to odeta. : ‘ 

2 Basiy, Efist. 236. Saint Gregory of Nazianzus is less categorical than Saint 
Basil and employs this expression with the necessary safeguards. Orat. 29 
(Theol. 111), 2. It is also used by Saint Gregory of Nyssa. Nevertheless, the 
word did not become current in the East until the fifth century. 
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It is of the very nature of the Trinity that not only are we 
unable to axderstand the plurality of the Persons in the 
unity of nature but find it difficult to explain the mystery 
itself. If, as was usual in the East and in Egypt, the unity 
of the nature is first proposed, there is the danger of comprom- 
ising the real distinction of the Persons, and falling into 
the Modalist error. On the other hand, if the distinction of 
the Persons is first proposed, there is danger of Z7vzthetsm, 
but this may be avoided if the divine unity is carefully 
maintained. Both these points of view are orthodox and 
legitimate, provided that neither excludes the other 1. 

The Semi-Arians adopted the second point of view, first 
proposing clearly the real distinction of the Persons; but they 
failed to maintain with sufficient energy the numerical 
unity of the substance in God : hence their preference for the 
formula éuorover0¢, which logically leads to Tritheism; 6yot0¢ 
indicates an accidental resemblance and implies a substantial 
difference. The Cappadocians perceived this danger and 
avoided it. 


Saint Basil declares in a letter: “ As for us, according to the word 
of truth, we do not say either that the Son is similar or dissimilar to the 
Father, for both terms are equally repugnant. Similar and dissimilar 
imply only (accidental) qualities but God has none of these. But, con= 
fessing the unity of nature, we admit the 6poodctos and we avoid addin, 
to the Father, Who is God in substance, the engendered Son, Who is 
also God in substance, for 7 that lies the meaning of the 6p.00ds.0¢” 2, 
Basil admits, however, the Gypotog xat’odelav, provided that to this is 
added anaparhaxtws, meaning with no difference’. Similarly, Saint 
Gregory of Nazianzus takes 6poovc10; as signifying an absolutely 
substantial identity; he considers the Persons as distinct, but not the divin- 
ity which remains indivisible‘, He seems to have compressed -his 
whole teaching into this concise formula : Ev t& tota tT BedtyTL, xal td Ey 
tela taig Wortnaw: umum (sunt) tres divinitate et (hoc) unum (est) tres 
proprietatibus (personalibus) 5, 


Saint Gregory of Nyssa for his part teaches that the odet« is not 
shared by the Persons in such a way that there are three odot«t, as there 
are three Todawra. It is true ® that he claims that just as we say, when 
speaking of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, that they are one God and 
not three Gods, so, in speaking of Peter, James and John, we should 


‘ Father Th. de Régnon expiains at length the advantages of each of these 
methods in his £tudes... seer la Sainte Trinité, t. 1, Etudes Vv and VI, p. 302-331, 
335-497. 

? Epist., Vutl, 3. — 3 Apist., 1X, 3. ; 

4*Apzptatog ev peusotaucvats % Oedtyg. Orat. 31 (theol. V), 14.— 5 Jbid., 9. 

° At the beginning of the Quod non sint tres dit (P. G., 45, 120-129)... See: 
TH. DE REGNON, of. cit., I, p. 376-380. a 
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also say that they are one man and not three men*. But it cannot be 
concluded from this that he considered the Three Persons as being 
distinct, as three men are distinct from one another. Gregory makes no 
mistake about God, as is evident, but about man: misled by an exagger- 
ated idealism derived from Plato, he did not perceive that among men, 
unlike God, only the abstract essence is common, not the concrete essence 
existing of itself which is the person. 

Conclusion: The ideas of the Cappadocian Fathers 
regarding the Gusovsreg are perfectly orthodox; but they 
endeavoured, in a greater measure than Saint Athanasius, 
to understand the poznt of view of the Semi-Arians, and 
were thus able to bring back the latter to the orthodoxy 
of Nicaea 2. 


C). The Holy Ghost. 


The divinity of the Holy Ghost was especially attacked 
at the end of the fourth century. The Cappadocians were 
the most vigorous adversaries of the Pneumatomachi, and-each 
one of them has combated them in a treatise or discourse. 

Saint Basil proves the divinity of the Holy Ghost in his 
work De Spzritu Sancto, although he purposely refrains from 
giving Him the name of God. Elsewhere he is not so 
cautious, and declares formally that the Holy Ghost is God, 
consubstantial with the Father and the Son. Sazut Gregory 
of Nazianzus develops the same teaching in his XxXxIst dis- 
course, which may be summed up in the following dialogue: 
“What? The Holy Ghost is God? — Certainly. — What? 
Consubstantial? — Yes, since He is God” 3. And the orator 
calls in the aid of the Christian experience of his hearers in 
favour of his thesis. He endeavours to explain by the 
progress of revelation the relative silence of the Scriptures 
with regard to the Holy Ghost, a silence from which wrong 
conclusions were drawn by the Arians. The Old Testament 
revealed the Father, while the New reveals the Son: therein 
the Holy Ghost is but imperfectly manifested, but He is now 
fully revealed by making souls like to God in baptism, which 
He could not do were He not God. 


‘ Saint Augustine refuted this opinion, unaware perhaps that it was Gregory’ s, 
in the De Zyinztate, bk. VII, vi (n.. 11); P. LZ., 42, 944. ; 

2 With regard to the difficulties inherent to the Greek conception and the 
way in which the Doctors maintained the divine unity, see TH. DE REGNON, 
op. cit., 1, p. 366-408. For the Anomcean misuse of the expression ayevynto¢ 
as signifying the divine essence, and. their. refutation by the Cappadocians, see 
also TH. DE REGNON, 2d7d., 11, p. 185-259: 

3 Orat., 31 (theol. V), 10. 
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Saint Gregory of Nyssa, who agrees with the other two 
Cappadocians on all these points, surpasses them by his 
precision t on the special question of the procession of the 
Holy Ghost, which they had hardly touched. His formula 
is that of the Orient: the spirit proceeds from the Father 
by the Son. Nevertheless the Som zs not an inert instrument : 
He partakes in the production of the Holy Ghost. This He 
does in virtue of a causality he receives from the Father, 
which, however, does in no wise lessen the Father’s own 
causality nor prevent Him from being the first principle 
of the Holy Ghost. Here the doctrine of the Fz/ogue is both 
supposed and insinuated, although the role of the Father 
is chiefly insisted upon. This is the point of view ordinarily 
held by the Greek Church? Saznt Epiphanius, however, 
is closer to the Latin theologians, and although he does not 
say that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father avd from 
the Son, he employs expressions meaning the same thing, 
for instance, that the Holy Ghost comes from the Father and 
from the Son3, But Saint Epiphanius was an exception 
in the East and perhaps derived his formula from the West 4. 


Ill. CHRIST. 


A). In their Christology the Cappadocians forcefully 
maintained against Apollinaris, the integrity of the Saviour’s 
human nature, and at the same time avoided the hypostatic 
dualism of Theodore of Mopsuestia. In Christ, says Saint 
Gregory of Nazianzus 5, there are two natures, but not two 
sons, and he also gives to Mary the title of Qeotéx0¢, Mother 
of God. Similarly, Saint Gregory of Nyssa affirms that 
Christ is not hog and éreooc, but tv modcwrov6; he even 
develops the theory of the communication of idioms already 
initiated by Origen. In spite of this strong faith, firmly 
based on tradition, it is possible to find in their writings 
expressions which seem to favour both Monophysitism and 
Nestorianism, but such expressions should be explained in 


* Chiefly at the end of the Quod non sint tres dit. 

*On the Patristic theology of the Holy Ghost, especially in the East, see 
TH. DE REGNON, of. cét., all vol. Iv. 

>The Holy Ghost zs: ‘+ éx tijg advij¢ odciag Matpds xat Yiot”; He is God 
‘tex Hatod¢g xat Ytod”. Ancoratus, 7, 9. 

* Didymus has the same expression in the De Spiritu Sancto, but it is possibl 
that the translation is faulty. — 5 Apist. X. —® Contra Eunom., V. E 7 
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keeping with their teaching as a whole, Christological ter- 
minology did not become really precise before the great 
controversies of the fifth century !. 


B). Soteriological teaching. This, with slight shades 
of difference, may be connected with the three theories 
already mentioned? Saint Basil and Saint Gregory of 
Nazianzus prefer the realist theory of satisfaction. The 
former insists on the necessity of an expiation capable of 
appeasing Divine justice, and man’s absolute powerlessness 
to give such satisfaction3, This could only be given by 
Christ, Who gave it by becoming a sinner and a victim for 
the sake of mankind. Saint Gregory of Nazianzus expresses 
this doctrine in a vigorous and concise expression : “ Christ”, 
* he says, “became for us” atroupaptia xal attoxatdea, (delib- 
erate sin and deliberate malediction) *. 

Saint Gregory of Nyssa chiefly followed the theory of 
union, already outlined by Saint Athanasius. He would 
even seem to say that Christ's humanity embraces the whole 
of human nature *, but this must be put down to an exagger- 
ated use of Platonician terminology. Saint Gregory, like 
the other Fathers who taught the same doctrine, did not 
deny the individual character of Christ’s human nature, but 
describes vigorously the universal efficacy of His work of 
Redemption. He was not unacquainted with the theory 
of satisfaction and occasionally refers to it ©. 

It was also Gregory who gave, in the fourth century, the clearest 
exposition of the theory of the rights of the devil, previously proposed 
by Origen. In his Catechetical Discourse he affirms that God, Who 
is eminently just, could not wrest us by force from the devil, whose 
possession we had become. The devil had the right toa ransom, which 
he estimated above our real value. He obtained it, and the ransom was 
Christ. But the devil was taken in his own trap when, like a voracious 
‘fish careless of the hook he rushed forward to seize the Man-God, was 
caught and constrained to relinquish his prey’. Saint Basil® also, 
it would seem, approved this “mutually agreed redemption” of which 
his brother speaks; but Saint Gregory of Nazianzus, although of the 
same school, condemned it absolutely. He considered it an insult 


*See J. TixeRont, Hist. Dogm., WU, p. 120-130. A. MICHEL, (Union) 
hypostatigue, in Dict. théol., col. 458-460. 

2 See p. 352. —3 Za Psalm. XLVILII, Iv, 3. 

4 Orat. 37, 1. —5 Orat. catech., 16, 25, 32. 

6 See J. Rivikre, Le dogme de la Rédemption, p. 155-159. i 

7 Oral. catech., 22-24, 26. The deceiver was thus deceived as was fitting to 
Divine Wisdom, crowning that work of justice. See J. Rivtkhre, 267d., 


p. 384-388. — ® Zz Psalm, Vu, 2, and XLVI, 3. 
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to God to say that the devil not only received a ransom trom God, but 
a God in ransom. And in this, later theology confirmed his view’. » 


IV. THE CHURCH. 


It would be unreasonable to expect to find in the fourth 
century a complete theological teaching on the Church, 
a systematic explanation of the rights and constitution of 
the Church. This aspect of theology, but little developed in 
the West, was still less so in the East, where the Fathers 
were chiefly preoccupied with the discussions on the dogmas 
of the Trinity and the Incarnation. The zxzdependence of the 
Church from the State, so forcefully affirmed by Basil 2 
against Valens, was, however, recognised by all, in spite of 
the obsequiousness of a great number of Oriental bishops. 
It was generally realised also that the umzty of the Church 
was necessary, and the authority of the Afostolic See, which 
is the essential condition of this unity, is more or less clearly 
indicated. 

Saint Basil recognised that Peter had been set above the 
other disciples, tpoxorfetg 3; and this word must be taken in 
the meaning of a true chief, as may be seen by comparing it 
with Didymus’ De 77znztate, in which, having called Peter 
the head of the Apostles (6 év éxostéhorg xopueatos 4), he then 
terms him 6 mpoxattog toy anostédwy 5, In the fourth century 
it was nowhere doubted that the successors of Peter were 
at Rome ®. Saint Basil’s friend, Saint Gregory of Nazian- 
zus, speaking of Rome as a Christian, calls her the preszdent 
of all (why xposdoov twy 6wy) after having previously admitted 
that in point of fact she exercised a special and salutary 
influence in the West; moreover, in the present as in the past 
she goes straight to her goal (xat vov &t’ Eotuy eUdpomog 7). 


» Orat., 45, Cc. 22. 

* Gre. Naz., Ora¢. XLII, 48-51. See above, the life of S. Basil, p. 406. 

3 De judicio Dei, 7 (P. G. 31, 672). 

* De Trinitate, 1, 27. He also says : Mztpo¢, 6 ta mpwrteta gy tol anostd- 
hors Eywv, Zb¢d., 11, 10. — 5 Lbrd., 11, 18. 

® See the Introduction to Book 11, p. 306 sq. 

7 Carmen de vita sua (v, 568-572. 2. G., 37, 1068). In the previous: verses 
Gregory had opposed the Old and the New Rome from a political standpoint. 
Here he speaks from a religious point of view. Here isa Latin translation of the 
text : “* Quod spectat ad z//orum fidem, vetus quidem jamdudum atque nune recte 
currit, Occidentem totum devinciens salutari doctrina, quemadmodum par est, ut 
que universis presidet, totum colat Dei concordiam”. Further on (v. 1690- 
1700), he wittily refutes those who, by drawing a comparison with the sun, 
would establish the superiority of the East. See above, p. 419, note 3. 
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The manner in which this presidency was understood may be seen 
from the facts. The following are a number in which the Cappado- 
cians were implicated : 


1. The Council of 381 attributed to the Bishop of Rome a universal 

primacy in its third canon, which raised the See of Constantinople to 
a presidency of honour (t% mosc6cta ti¢ twizjs) “after the Bishop of 
Rome ” (eta tov tij¢ “Pubung exfcxorov). The concession of the primacy 
of honour hid, in the minds of many of the bishops, the evident desire 
(as was later seen) that this honour should be accompanied by effective 
rights like those of the Pope (which, however, did not derive from any 
council). 
. 2. In 377 Pope Damasus made a doctrinal condemnation of Apollin- 
aris, the suffragan Bishop of Antioch, and Timothy, the Apollinarist 
Bishop of Beryta. This condemnation was received without murmur by 
the Bishops of Egypt (Council of Alexandria, 378), and of Syria (Council 
of Antioch, 379) *, and lastly by the whole of the East at Constantinople in 
381. The Pope had been asked to intervene by Saint Basil, 377% 


3. The Bishop of Caesarea admitted that the Pope had the right to 
re-establish bishops who had been deposed (such was the case of 
Eustathius of Sebaste, re-established in his See by the Council of Tyana 
at the request of Liberius, 3573) or to confirm the election of the new 
bishops; the whole question of the Church of Antioch may be reduced 
to that. 


4. In the grave affair of the schism of Antioch, Basil first took sides 
against Paulinus, for he was under the impression that Meletius would 
be recognised by Rome#, and when the contrary could no longer be 
doubted he believed that the Pope had misinterpreted the facts of the 
case. Hence is explained a certain feeling against Damasus that 
is perceived in his private correspondence 5. He never, however, 
doubted the Pope’s authority. Saint Basil even speaks of the “ eminent 
dignity °” of the Bishop of Rome, and his recriminations would be incom- 
prehensible had he not regarded Damasus as having very real obligations 
to the Eastern Churches, even apart from all questions of faith. The 
action taken against Apollinaris, which is mentioned above, is of greater 
importance as regards fourth century’? Ecclesiology. 


t This Council, which in its first canon determined the territorial limits of the 
Patriarchates of Alexandria and Antioch, never attempted to impose such limits 
on the Bishop of Rome, in spite of the impression caused by the recent inter- 
vention of the latter in a suffragan diocese of Antioch and the subsequent anim- 
osity shown by many of its members. This is clear proof that the rights of 
Rome were not to be called in question, and that they were at least implicitly 
recognised by the Council. 

2 Lpist. 263 (of 377). — 3 Lod. ; 

4 Due to the letters brought by Sylvanus of Tarsus to the Council of Tyana. 
Epist. 67. : : ; bbe 

5 Epist. 214, 215, 239, which obviously cannot be classed with his doctrinai 
treatises. — ° Apzst., 239. "sil 1 : ] ; 

7 Saint Basil’ s opinion on this question is discussed with fairly wide divergen- 
cies by F. CAVALLERA, of. ct. ; P. BATIFFOL, of. cét., p. 85-115, and the Zcc/é- 

stologie de saint Basile, in the Echos d’Orient, 1922, p. 9-30; V. GRUMEL, 
S. Basile et le Siése apostoligue, ibid., 1922, p. 280-292. 
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V. GRACE AND THE SACRAMENTS. 


A). Grace. 


The teaching of the Cappadocian Fathers on grace is 
chiefly concerned with the actual state of man. But like 
Saint Athanasius, who also insisted more particularly on this 
point’, they recalled when necessary that man originally 
enjoyed a state of blessedness, which was characterised on 
the one hand by exemption from suffering, and by immortal- 
ity, and on the other by a close union with God 2 resulting 
from charity and the pure image of God possessed in wisdom 
and perfect liberty *. 

Since the time of Petau it has been usual to repeat that 
the Greek Fathers hardly accord any mention to original 
sin. This assertion, however, must not be exaggerated. 
Several among them speak of the first fall and give to it the 
name of sin. According to Saint Athanasius 4, all men have 
inherited the sin of Adam, and Didymus calls the first sin 
mohawk &uaotia 5, Saint Basil names it the prototype of sin, 
transmitted to us by Adam : thy &paptiav naperebev®. Saint 
Gregory of Nazianzus similarly speaks of our first sin 7. 
Nevertheless, the greater number of texts found in the works 
of the Greek Fathers contain no more than equivalent 
expressions : original sin, on account of its special nature, 
is usually designated by the words stain (SUn0¢), corruption 
(food), curse (xarape), condemnation (xarixorsts), family debt 
(ypeos yetodypacov matp@ov), etc’. Saznt Gregory of Nyssa, 
in his treatise De znfantibus qui premature abripiuntur, seems 
to have troubled very little about this original blemish 9. 

Fallen man still remains free. The Greek Fathers all 
insisted on this point, either in order to refute the Mani- 
chaeans, or to make clear the part which man plays in his own 
sanctification. Nor did they omit to mention the effects of 


*In Contra Gentes and De Jncarnatione. 

? BASIL, Hom., 1X, n. 6, 7. GREG. Naz., Orat., Xv, 8. 

3 GruG. Nyss., De hominis ofificio, 16, 17. In this writing the author emits, 
in the form of hypothesis, certain quaint ideas on the original state of man. 

4 Contra Arianos, 1, 51. —5 De Trinitate, 1, 12; P. G., 39, 684. 

° Basit, Hom. vit. —7 Greco. Naz., Orat. XIX, 13. 

8 See M. Jucir, Jmmaculée Conception, in Dict. théol., col. 894-897. 

9 Saint Augustine (Contra Jul., bk. 1; P. L., 44, 641 sq.) among the Oriental 
writers draws chiefly on Saint Greg. Naz., n. 15, Saint Basil, n. 16-18, and Saint 
John Chrysostom, n. 21-29, notably the latter’ s homily 4d meophytos (not extant), 
which contains the expression : yetpdyeavov Tatp@ov, n. 26. 
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grace, not only sanctifying grace in the proper sense of the 
word, which they chiefly regarded as a “ deification ” of man 
by the Holy Ghost* in baptism, by the application of the 
merits of Christ, but also actual grace. With regard to the 
latter, only the very clear notions of Satnt Gregory of Nazian- 
zus will be mentioned here. He expressly attributed to grace 
the beginning and the end of all good2, All the good we 
possess comes from God3, and especially spiritual benefits. 
Regarding this latter point, he declares in a most important 
text 4 


I. that the call to holiness comes from God and not from 
natural aptitude; 


2. that without grace it is impossible to will rightly; 
3. that even our choice of good is willed by God; 
4. that our salvation depends on God and on ourselves; 


5. that since even our willing is from God, all zs from 
God 5. This, however, does not exclude our co-operation, 
as the author insists at the end of his discourse §, 


B). Saeraments. 


In this connection the following more interesting points 
may be noticed : 


1. The Cappadocians still admitted the practice of 
ve-baptising which had been forbidden in the third century 
by Firmilian of Caesarea. They admitted the validity of 
baptism among schismatics, but not that of heretics who 
rejected the traditional faith7. In this respect they repres- 
ented a local tradition, which has since given way to 
a general and Apostolic tradition. 

The Cappadocians’ teaching on the Blessed Sacrament 
is, for the most part, simply traditional. Nevertheless, 
in Saint Gregory of Nyssa may be found an attempt at 
a scientific explanation, which is worth mentioning ®. He 


1 Saint Gregory says that if the Holy Ghost is not adorable, méig éueé Oeot duc 
cov 6anticuatoe, Orat. XXXI, 18. - 

2 Tlap’ od xaddy dray xal doyetat xa elg teas Epyetat. Orat. VI, 12. 

3 See the excellent list in Orat. XIV, 23. — 4 Orat. XXXVII, 13. , ’ 

5 Quoniam ve//e quoque ipsum a Deo est, optimo jure totum Deo assignavit, 
slta, émetdh xal tO Govrecbar mapd Ocov, tO may etnotw¢ aveOnxe TH Ost. 

6 [bed., 15 and 21-22. 

7 BASIL, Zpist. 188, can. 1; 147, can. 2, GREG. NAz., Orat. XL, 26. 

8 Orat. catech. 37. 
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says that the bread eaten by Christ during His mortal lif 
was gradually transformed into His Body; similarly the 
bread which is sanctified by the word of God is instantly 
(ev@uc) converted into the Body of the Word of God, and we 
ourselves are divinised by our union with this Body. There 
is no question here of zpanation, since Gregory regards the 
Eucharistic Body of Christ as the same as His historical 
Body. This explanation, though imperfect, is far from being 
contrary to the doctrine of Transubstantiation, to which it 
leads, for the change envisaged by Saint Gregory is a con- 
version of the nature (puss), of the essential elements 
(storyera) * of the offerings. 


3. The Cappadocians considered the Sacrament of 
Penance as possessing a real efficacy. Saint Gregory 
brought up this point against the Novatians 2: he compared 
penance to a baptism, a baptism of tears3. Saint Basil and 
his brother give greater precision to the conditions on which 
pardon is vouchsafed by the Church in the name of God. 
In their Canonical Epistles 4, the Cappadocians carefully 
classify the faults and their punishment. It should be 
remarked that for certain sins, apostasy for instance, the 
satisfaction lasted until death 5. 


4. Saint Basil's teaching on marriage raises a number 
of difficulties. In his MWoralia® he clearly states “that it is 
not lawful for a husband who has repudiated his wife (even 
in the case of adultery) to marry again, nor for the repudiat- 
ed wife to take another husband”. Marriage is therefore 
indissoluble, even in the case of adultery. Nevertheless the 
punishments given in the Canonical Epistles do not correspond 
with these principles, and the husband is not punished as an 
adulterer if he should marry again. This divergence must 
probably be regarded as a practical concession, only as regards 
penrtential discipline, made to the current usage founded in 
civil law, according to which, adultery was punished only in 


* See P. BatirroL, L’Eucharistie (8th ed.), P- 397-407. 

? Orat., XXXIX, 17-19. 

$In this passage Saint Gregory distinguishes six kinds of baptism: 1. the 
baptism of Moses, iz agua or in nube et in mari; 2. that of John, 27 peniten- 
tiam ; 3. that of Christ, 2 Spiritu; 4. the baptism of blood or martyrdom ; 5. the 
os tears or penance; 6. lastly, the baptism of fire in the other life 
ibid., 19). 

4 See above, p. 415 and p. 430. — 5 Bast, Zpést. 21 Spirit ise 

§ Rule UXXII1, c. 2. i also Saint John ri a Pp: ne 
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the case of the wife alone. Saint Gregory of Nazianzus in 
one of his discourses, protests against this one-sided justice, 
so contrary to the teaching of the Gospel 2. 


VI. CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


The tourth-century Fathers were nearly all untiring adver- 
saries of heresy. Certain authors have taken advantage of 
this trait to oppose their orthodoxy to the intensity of 
direct faith, that practical religion which characterised the 
Fathers of the preceding centuries. Such generalisations 
are excessive. Their insistency on orthodoxy did not destroy 
in them their Christian sense, nor did it neglect “ religious 
experience”; it was added to these as a necessary comple- 
ment. And as we have already seen, Saint Athanastus, the 
greatest fighter of the century, based the whole of his theo- 
logy on the part played by the divinity of Christ and that of 
the Holy Ghost in the work of salvation in Christian life. 
Realising so well that dogma is at the heart of religion, 
he repeats incessantly that the deification of man _ is 
impossible if Christ is not God. The same ideas are to be 
found in the works of the Cappadocians. 

Before attempting theology and controversy, they all 
endeavoured to practise Christian perfection in the monastic 
life, a life which may truly be said to have led them to 
true “philosophy”. The ascetic works of Saint Basil are 
obviously the fruits of his own personal religious experience, 
and those of his brother Gregory, which earned him the 
title of the Mystic, are no less noteworthy. Saint Gregory 
of Nazianzus, although he has not written so much in this 
strain, shared their secluded life, and more than in the others 
the contemplative life created in him a profound distaste for 
the active life. Even his most doctrinal treatises show, in 
many ways, that no matter how profound were his theological 
studies, they were the outcome of an intense Christian life * 


* For this question see our study, Le divorce au IV siecle dans la lot civile et 
les canons de saint Basile, in Echos a? Orient, 1920, p. 295-321. 

2 Orat. XXXVII, 6, 7. In this discourse Saint Gregory does not comment the 
Scriptural texts on the unity of matrimony in any detail, but he forcefully 
affirms the principle, going as far as to say that second marriage (after the death 
of the other party) is only tolerated and that a third marriage in the same circum- 
stances) isa sin (mapavou.ia). Lbeu., 7, 8. ow 

3 See p. 111. It may be recalled that he proved the divinity of the Holy 
Ghost by having recourse to Christian religious experience. Orat. XXXI. See 
also Ovat. XLI (for Pentecost), 9, 18. 
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They allied the depth of their Christian life to a great 
classical culture. Together with Saint John Chrysostom 
they are the pre-eminent representatives of the fusion 
between Hellenism and Christianity. Although they placed 
but little faith in philosophy in the proper sense of the word ¢, 
they held in great consideration the intellectual education 
which it provided, and the masterpieces of the Old World in 
which they had learnt the arts of oratory still seemed to them 
to be of the greatest use to the young Christians of their time. 
In the famous writing in which these works are recommend- 
ed 2 it has been remarked 3 that Saint Basil was not think- 
ing only of the aesthetic culture to be found in them, but 
also moral training in the measure that it is inseparable 
from a complete and sound education in the humanities 4. 
It was at this same time that Saint Augustine in the West 
was making an even wider use of the treasures of classical 
literature, especially in his Czty of God. He noted s that 
there was a great deal that could be profitably used by Christ- 
ians, from a moral and speculative point of view, in the 
School of Socrates, and especially in the works of Plato. In 
this respect there were very few divergencies between the 
Cappadocians and the Bishop of Hippo. 


VII. ESCHATOLOGY. 


Eschatology occupies a great place in Cappadocian theo- 
logy, more especially in the writings of Gregory of Nyssa. 
It was on this subject that the latter was most influenced by 
Origen. Millenarianism, based on a too literal interpretation 
of the Bible, had been definitely killed by the great Alexand- 
rian. And at this time it would seem that in the Greek 
Orient it was no longer thought that there was any space of 
time between death and the weston of God, for just souls ©, 

With greater precision than Origen, the majority of the 
fourth century Oriental Fathers teach even the material 
identity 7 of the risen body and the mortal body. Sainz 


* Exception must be made for Saint Gregory of Nyssa, as has been said above. 

* P. G., 31, 563-590. (De legendis libris gentilium ). —3 Christus, 1916, p. 1073, 

4 For the same opinions in Saint Gregory, see H. PInaut, Ze Platonisme de 
S. Grégoire de Nazianze, La Roche-sur-Yon, 1925. 

5 City of God, chiefly bk. vil. 

© GrecG. Naz., Orat., VI, 21. GREG. Nyss., Ovat. in Sunere Pulcheriae. 

7 To Origen’s mind this identity was to be attributed’ only to the form, since 
the matter was unceasingly being renewed in the body. 
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Gregory of Nyssa attempts to show how this is possible. He 
says that the soul preserves an affectionate attachment to the 
body which has served it as a dwelling place and follows it 
in the many transformations it undergoes; moreover, having 
received the impression of the form of the body, which. does 
not change in spite of atomic transformations, the soul is 
easily able to recognise the body which belongs to it 1. 

Elsewhere, Saint Gregory describes the state of risen bodies ; 
it is the state which was lost by Adam. In his description, 
however, he has, like Origen, fallen into an error, from which 
Saint Germanus of Constantinople tried in vain to exculpate 
him. This was the teaching of the universal restoration. 
His idea may be summed up as follows: “ The purification 
of the wicked after death will be short or long according to 
the nature of their crimes, but in the end evil must disappear 
and God will reign in all; all (even the devils) will share in 
those good things that neither the ear nor the eye, nor the 
spirit of man is able to attain or understand”? In the 
fourth century, Saint Gregory of Nyssa was almost alone in 
defending such theories 3. Saint Basil, notably, teaches 
clearly the eternity of hell. Saint John Chrysostom 4 and 
Saint Cyril of Jerusalem5 have the same teaching, but 
believe that it is possible for the sufferings of the damned to 
be mitigated. 


CHAPTER Y. 
Apollinaris of Laodicea. 


SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Editions: P. G., 88, 1313-1538 (Metaph. in Psalm. and fragments). 
H. LiztzMann, Afollinaris von L. (Studies and Texts), Tubingen, 1904. 

Studies: G. Voisin, L’Afollinarisme, Louvain, 1901. J. TIXERONT, 
fiist. Dogm., Ui, p. 94-111. 


t De anima et resurrectione. P. G., 46, 73-80. De mortuis. P. G., 46, 
532-536. ; 
2]. TrxERont, Hist. Dogm., 1, p. 200. Mg 
3 Orat. catech., 29, 35. De anima et resurrect., P. G., 46, 72, 104, 105, 
152,157. 
4 In Philipp., hom. Ul, 4. 
5 Catech., XXIII, 10. 
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I. LIFE OF APOLLINARIS. HIS CATHOLIC WORKS. 


Apollinaris was born about 310 at Laodicea, the Syrian 
port in the south of Antioch, where his father, Apollinaris the 
Elder, a native of Alexandria, taught grammar before he was 
ordained priest. Apollinaris received a sound literary and 
philosophical education. In philosophy he was influenced 
more by Aristotle than by Plato. In the “me of Constantius 
the Bishop of Laodicea was Arian and Apollinaris led the 
orthodox opposition. He welcomed Saint Athanasius, return- 
ing from exile in 346, and suffered minor persecutions him- 
self. Under Julian, together with his father, he composed 
a number of works, not specifically religious in nature, 
in order to place the classical masterpieces in the hands of 
the young Christians and in order to militate against the 
effects of the Imperial laws?, He also wrote against Por- 
phyry a great work in 30 books, which, according to Philo- 
storgius, was the most brilliant refutation of this philosopher. 
And lastly, he combated Julian himself, in his treatise ox 
Truth 2. 

It was about this time, 360-361, that Apollinaris was made 
Bishop of Laodicea by the Orthodox, while the Arians 
grouped themselves around Pelagius. His eminent qualities 
made him the most outstanding among the Oriental clergy. 
It was generally agreed that Apollinaris was extraordinarily 
gifted from an intellectual point of view, with a wide and 
deep learning both in the profane and sacred sciences. As 
a man of letters, exegete, controversialist, the fertility of his 
pen and the fine temper of his mind rendered him one of the 
foremost ecclesiastical writers of his time. Moreover, he 
seemed a man of solid piety and sincere virtue. His deep 
philosophical learning made him a friend of Saint Athanasius 
and a companion in arms of the Cappadocians in their 
struggle with Arianism. He composed a work, “Contra 
Eunomium”; he refuted Marcellus of Ancyra, and even 
attacked Origen and Dionysius of Alexandria, who were 
accused of Subordinationism. 

In exegesis, G. Voisin says, “he was the unquestioned 
master. Equal to the Cappadocians in theology, he surpassed 


‘Socrates, A7st. Eecl., 11, 16. Sozom., Hist. Eccl., v, 18. The para- 
phrase of the Psalms in verse found in P. G. (loc. c#t.) is of doubtful authenti- 
city. — ? Sozom., Zbid. 
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them in his commentaries on the Scriptures, due primarily 
to his knowledge of Hebrew”. Saint Jerome, who came to 
hear him about 377, attributed to him “innumerable volumes 
on the Scriptures” 2. Of all these works, only citations or 
fragments preserved in the Catenae are extant. His com- 
mentaries give a brief literal explanation of the text and 
bring out the moral application. 


II. THE ERROR OF APOLLINARIS. HIS CONDEMNATION. 


Although his preference for the literal sense attached 
Apollinaris to the School of Antioch, his Christological 
ideas made him totally at variance with it. The Antiochians, 
by their insistency on the literal meaning of the Scriptures, 
had been led to place the human aspect of our Saviour in 
the forefront and to emphasise the perfection of the man in 
Christ. Sometimes they used expressions that seemed to 
compromise the personal unity of Christ and imply that it 
was impossible for this perfect man to be at the same time 
God; this excessive dualism led indirectly to Arianism. 
Apollinaris regarded such a conclusion as fatal, and in order 
to maintain the unity of the person in Jesus Christ, in order, 
that is to say, to defend His Divine Personality, he thought 
it necessary to mutilate His human nature. He affirmed 
that Christ had no human soul and that its place was taken 
by the Word. He lacked any clear notion of personality. 
While his refutation of exaggerated dualism was excellent, 
his own construction was ruinous, and he was not humble 
enough to submit to the magisterium of the Church when 
she spoke to him in the name of tradition, 

It was at the Council of 862 that the two rival schools came into 
violent contact for the first time. A certain disciple of Apollinaris 
reproached the representatives of the School of Antioch with saying 
that “the Word of the Lord came at the end of the appointed time into 
a holy man, as He had come in the prophets”; the others accused him 
of “attributing to the Saviour only a human body, without a soul and 
without intelligence”. The Council made known the true Catholic 
doctrine and the two parties adhered to it’. Henceforth Saint 
Athanasius was warned against the error, but not against the Bishop of 
Laodicea, who gave no cause for suspicion. Nevertheless Apollinaris 
had not modified a single one of his ideas and from that time continued 
to spread them. 


1G, VoISIN, of. cit., p. 39. — ? De viris ill., 104. 
3G. VOISIN, of. ci¥., Pp. 40-41. 
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First, he openly attacked the excesses of the School of Antioch, and 
especially its two chief leaders, Diodorus and Flavian * (Syllogistic 
Discourse against Diodorus, Book to Diodorus, Against Flavian, now 
all lost). Meanwhile he continued his speculations on Christ, and while 
he had the merit of clearly stating the Christological problem, he had 
the misfortune to resolve it in the way that was condemned at Alexandria. 
At first he spread his doctrine secretly through his disciples, without 
revealing himself as their author, so that the first writings against Apol- 
linarianism (Saint Athanasius’ Letter fo Epictetus, 371; the pseudo- 
Athanasian Contra Apollinarium, 373-377 ; Saint Epiphanius’ Ancoratus, 
374) do not point directly to Apollinaris. This of course may be due only 
to the authors’ discretion since Apollinaris’ real ideas? could easily be 
perceived in his letter to Jovianus (363) and especially his letter to 
Serapion (351). Even after 374 he was still held in great esteem at 
Antioch 8. 

About 375 he was finally compromised by his disciple, Vé/alis, 
a priest of Antioch. Vitalis having been denounced to the Apostolic See 
went to Rome, where he was at first successful in deceiving Damasus. 
But when the Pope, who had received more information, asked him to 
make a more explicit profession of faith, he refused to do so. At this, 
Apollinaris cast off the cloak and consecrated Vitalis Bishop of Antioch, 
as head of his own followers. Shortly after, he also raised Timothy to 
the See of Beryta. He thus broke openly with the Church. He was 
immediately denounced by the most ardent of the Nicaeans, his old 
friends, Saint Epiphanius (Pavarion, ch. 77) and Saint Basil + (letter 
263, to the West) and was finally condemned, together with his follo- 
wers, by Damasus in the Roman Synod of 377. The decree was based 
on this fundamental argument: “Quod si utique imperfectus homo 
susceptus est, imperfectum Dei munus est, imperfecta nostra salus, quia 
non est totus homo assumptus”S5. Various Oriental Councils received 
and promulgated the Pontifical condemnation, at Alexandria 378, at 
Antioch 379, at Constantinople 381. 

Soon after 376 Apollinaris explained his teaching in a great work 
entitled Demonstration of the Divine Incarnation in the Likeness of 
Man, of which numerous extracts may be found in the forceful refutation 
(Antirrhiticus...), written about 380, in which Saint Gregory of Nyssa . 
showed that the author was truly a heretic. As the Apollinarists conti- 
nued to spread and even called themselves Catholics, Saint Gregory of 
Nazianzus was obliged to take strong measures against them in Cappa- 
docia, and Theodosius, the Emperor of the East, passed a series of 
decrees (383, 384, 338) forbidding their assemblies, deposing their 
bishops and preventing them from creating others. This opposition put 
an end to the progress of Apollinarianism, but did not succeed in entirely 
destroying the heresy. Apollinaris died about 390. 


* Ibid., p. 168 sq. — ? J. TIXERONT, of. cit., p. 109. 

8 Saint Jerome, although careful to avoid his error, had no scruple in making 
use of his vast Biblical erudition. 27st. 84, 3. 

‘The correspondence between Basil and Apollinaris (2. 361-364 Bas.) 
seems to be apocryphal. G. VoIsIN thinks it to be the work of the friends of 
Eustathius of Sebaste : of. cét., p. 237-242. 

° The expression homo susceptus est, in the sense of natura humana suscepla 
est, was still currently employed in the Nestorian controversies. 
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_ Til, APOLLINARIANISM. DOCTRINAL SYNOPSIS + 
THE DISCIPLES OF APOLLINARIS. 


Apollinaris was a Dichotomist during the first part of his 
life, and would not admit that Christ possessed any created 
soul. Later, having become a Trichotomist 2, he recognised 
an animal body and soul (Wvyh), in the human nature of 
Christ, but denied Him a ¢hinking soul, and affirmed that the 
Word was His vous, His mvevua. The logical consequences of 
this theory were the following : 1. The Word did not become 
man, but was zuzcarnated in the literal meaning of the word. 
Not évavbowrnsts, but capxworg took place. Nevertheless 
Apollinaris admitted the expression “perfect man” which, 
however, he explained in his own way. 2. It is by the 
ftesh of Jesus that we are saved; our flesh is saved without 
us; our soul will be saved by its moral union with Christ. 
3. Monophysitism is the core and the end of the whole 
system : there is but one nature in Jesus Christ, without 
moreover any conversion of one nature into another, or the 
combination of two natures into a third; the Word, a com- 
plete nature, does not change, but exists “differently” in 
Christ; His divine nature which is ¢saex0g becomes secap- 
xwuevn 3; there is, however, but ove nature, since the body of 
itself does not constitute a nature; the union of the Word 
and the flesh is best explained by the union of the body and 
the soul4. 4. It follows that not only is there but one 
object of our adoration 5 but also only one principle of ope- 
ration and free activity ©. 

Other errors, such as the pre-existence of the Body of 
Christ, Theopaschism and Subordinationism, have been 
attributed to Apollinaris without sufficient grounds, although 
an exception should perhaps be made for Millenarianism 7. 


—— 


«J, TIXERONT, of. cit., p. 95-108. —? By 374. See G. VOISIN, of. czt., P- 76-77. 
3 The famous expression, adopted by S. Cyril of Alexandria, pia ovatg tod 
Ocod Adyou cesuoxwuevn, una natura Dei Verbi incarnata (Zpist. XL, XLVI, 
1, 2), is not due, as Cyril thought, to Saint Athanasius, but to Apollinaris, 
Ad Jovianum, 1. Saint Cyril understood gust¢ in the sense of person, but 
Apollinaris took it as meaning ~afure in the sense we have indicated. ; 
4 This useful comparison had to be dropped on account of the abuse made of it 


by the Apollinarists and Monophysites. — 4. ; 
5 It was thus that Apollinaris maintained the traditional teaching of the com- 


munication of tdionis. : 
6 Monothelitism was the logical outcome of the Monophysite theory. - 


7]. TIXERONT, of. cit,, p. 100-102. 
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Apollinaris’ disciples, who interpreted the teaching of the 
master in all its rigour and taught the consubstantiality 
(suvousiwets) of the Flesh of Christ and His Divinity, were 
called Synousiastes. They formed a kind of sect and were 
the real forerunners of Monophysitism. Other more moderate 
disciples returned to the Church and understood his teaching 
in a Catholic sense. It was due to this group that, in spite 
of Imperial censures, a certain number of Apollinaris’ works 
were preserved, bearing the names of frankly Catholic 
authors 8, especially Pope Julius 13, Saint Athanasius 4, Saint 
Gregory Thaumaturgus $s. At first the fraudulent procedure 
was successful and Saint Cyril of Alexandria was deceived. 
It was not discovered until the sixth century ® Meanwhile 
the work of Apollinaris, which, had it not strayed from trad- 
ition, might have borne great fruit, laid the seed of a formid- 
able heresy which caused irrevocable divisions in the 
Eastern Church. 


CHAPTER YI. 
Diodorus of Tarsus 
and Theodore of Mopsuestia. 
SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY : See the note for each author. 


I, DIODORUS OF TARSUS 7. 


Diodorus was born of a distinguished family at Tarsus or 
Antioch about 330. He attended the schools of Antioch 


* G. VOISIN, of. cit., p. 112-131. — ? Lbid., p. 152-167; 182 sq. 

3 De unione corporis et divinitatis in Christo; De fide et incarnatione contra 
adversarios. Various letters (G. VOISIN, of. cét., p. 193. 

+ Quod unus sit Christus. Letter to Jovianus (363-364), (not the same as 
Athanasius’ authentic letter). De Zncarnatione Verbi Det. 

5A profession of faith in great detail (“H xat& wéoo¢ mots). 

° The treatise Adversus fraudes Apollinaristarum is very useful in this respect. 
P. G., 86-11, 1947-1976 (among the works of Leontius Byzantinus, to whom it 
was for a long time attributed). 

7 Editions : P. G., 33 and pe LAGARDE, Analecta Syriaca, Leipzig, 1858, 
Pp. 91-100, 

Studies : V. ErMont, Diodove de Tarse et son réle doctrinal in the Muséon, 


1901, p. 424-444. L. MARIES, Le commentaire de Diodore de Tarse sur les 
Psaumes, Paris, 1924. 
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and Athens. Saint Jerome was wrong in asserting that he 
never studied the humanities. At the same time he cultiv- 
ated the sacred sciences in which he was destined to become 
a master. Although greatly influenced by the learned 
Eusebius of Emesa, he did not follow him as far as lapsing 
into Arianism. On the contrary, in the time of Constantius, 
without separating himself from the Church, as the Eusta- 
thians had done, he gathered around him those Catholics who 
later came to the support of Meletius. At Antioch he found- 
ed a monastery (asxnthptov) which he directed for some ten 
years together with his friend, Carterius, combining his asce- 
tical practices with the study of religious questions *. Among 
the disciples who came to him must be mentioned Saint John 
Chrysostom, born about 345, and Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
born in 350. The monastery was probably founded about 360. 

Diodorus resisted Julian the Apostate with admirable 
energy, thus bringing down on his head the invective and 
insults of the Emperor. During the various exiles of 
Meletius, Diodorus acquired a great and useful influence in 
the community, so that in 363 the Bishop raised him to the 
priesthood. Together with Flavian, he was the strongest 
column of this Church. Under Valens, however, he was 
obliged to fly. He rejoined Meletius in Armenia and there 
made the acquaintance of Basil of Caesarea. On his return 
from exile in 378, he was raised to the See of Tarsus. He 
was present at the Council of Constantinople in 381, and ~ 
together with Pelagius of Laodicea? was designated by Theo- 
dosius as one of the bishops with whom communion, for the 
diocese of the East (Antioch), would be considered as a proof 
of orthodoxy. He died about 391-392. 

Both during his life, and long after his death, Diodorus 
enjoyed considerable esteem, as much for his virtue as for his 
zeal for learning. 

It was he who in his exegesis laid down the rational prin- 
ciples which characterised the new School of Antioch, and 
thus prepared the way for Saint John Chrysostom, the most 
illustrious of his disciples 3. To the Alexandrian allegory, 


At the beginning, this asceterium was probably no more than a kind of 
“‘ Study Circle ” formed with the purpose of supplementing the Christian educ- 
ation of chosen young men. ; 

2 At first a Semi-Arian; returned to Nicene orthodoxy shortly before this date. 

3 In a discourse made in his honour Chrysostom once compared Diodorus to 
John the Baptist. P. G., 52, 761-766. 
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Diodorus opposed ¢heory, a kind of search for the spirit- 
ual sense in the letter of the Bible+, This may be defined 
more precisely as: the literal exegesis which endeavours to 
bring out the real sense of figurative expressions, symbols 
and prophecies, and to draw from the facts the moral 
teaching they contain. Unfortunately his dissertation “On 
the Difference between Theory and Allegory ”, which would 
have given us greater information regarding his method, 
is now lost. 


Diodorus commented almost the whole of the Bible, both 
the Old and the New Testament. All this work is now lost 
save a number of fragments preserved in the Catenae 2 and 
perhaps also the Commentary on the Psalms *. 


Diodorus’ dogmatic work was quite as extensive as his exegesis, and 
has also suffered from the passage of time. Nothing remains except the 
titles found in Photius, Suidas, Theodoret, Leontius Byzantinus and 
Ebed-Jesus. We can at least estimate from these titles the wide field 
of his learning which enabled him to treat the most varied subjects. In 
addition to his controversial writings against the older philosophers, 
the Manichaeans, the Sabellians and the Pneumatomachi, may be 
mentioned two works directed against the School of Apollinaris : 
Adversus Synousiastes; + De Incarnatione. 

In his eagerness to maintain the integrity of the human nature of 
Jesus Christ against Apollinaris, he used a number of expressions which 
were Criticised by Saint Cyril of Alexandria and which caused him to be 
condemned by two synods (Constantinople 499, Antioch 508); he was 
spared, however, by the fifth Oecumenical Council in 553. When he 
says that the Son of God took the Son of David and dwelt in him as in 
a temple, that the man born of Mary is not by nature the Son of God, 
he speaks no differently than did the defenders of the mere moral union 
between the two natures. His declarations contain implicitly the entire 
heresy of Nestorianism 5. It is averred that Theodore of Mopsuestia 
did no more than develop his teaching. ‘ Nevertheless”, says L. Pirot®, 
“it is quite possible that the disciple’s errors have been attributed too 
easily to the master; at the moment, it would be wiser to make no 
judgment which, erring either on the side of severity or indulgence, may 
be revised in the future”. We can believe that had Diodorus foreseen 
the consequences of his expressions he would have disavowed them. 
His good faith, however, did not prevent his dangerous formulas from 
playing a large part in the ripening of the heresy. 


*L. Pirot, Deuvre exégétigue de Théod. de Mopsueste, p. 33-34- 

? Found, for the most part, in P. G., 33, 1561-1628. 

3 See the thesis of P. Martks, who is editing this Commentary. 

4 P. G., 33, 1550-1562 (fragments). 

5 Saint Cyril of Alexandria denounced him as the first Nestorian author. The 
extant dogmatical fragments confirm this opinion. J..TIxXeRONT, Hist. Dogm. 
III, p. 12-14. ' 

© Of. ctt., p. 34. 
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Il. THEODORE OF MOPSUESTIA +. 


A). Life of Theodore. Controversies centred around 
him after his death. 


Theodore was born in 350 of rich parents at Antioch, 
where he received a sound education. He followed the 
lessons of Libanius, the famous rhetor of the time. He 
became friendly with John Chrysostom who, at the end of 
his studies, persuaded him to abandon his idea of entering 
the legal profession and carried him off to the aseeterium, 
directed at that time by Diodorus and Carterius (about 
370). Shortly after, Theodore underwent a moral crisis, 


_ returned to the world and thought of marrying. Two urgent 


and moving letters from his friend brought him back to his 
vocation. He applied himself ardently to ascetic exercises 
and to study, and especially to the Scriptures, under the 
tuition of Diodorus, whose exegetical principles he adopted. 
It is from this period that dates the Commentary on the 
Psalms, a youthful work containing many rash opinions 
which the author soon came to regret. Theodorus was 
brought out of his solitude when he was ordained priest by 
Flavian in 383. 

Theodore’s priestly ministry lasted for ten years at 
Antioch (383-392). While John Chrysostom was becoming 
known as a brilliant preacher from 386 to 398, Theodore was 
acquiring a reputation as a forceful controversialist and untir- 
ing fighter: he opposed the Eunomians, Apollinarists and 
Arians. Many disciples, attracted by his genius, gathered 
around him, among them John of Antioch, Theodoret and 
Rufinus, It is doubtful whether Nestorius was ever his 
disciple, although he owes all his doctrine to Theodore. The 


t Editions: 2. G., 66. To be supplemented chiefly by SAcHAU, Zheodort 
Mopsuest. Fragmenta Syriaca, Leipzig, 1869, and B. SwerE, 7h. Mops. in 
Epistolas B. Pauli Commentarid, 2 vol., Cambridge, 1880-1882 (dogmatic 
fragments at the end of the second volume). 

Certen. L. Pirot, L’auvre exéoétique de Théodore de M., Rome, 1913. 


J. M. Vostx, La chronologie de l’activité littéraire dé Th. de Mops., in Revue 


Bibligue, 1925, p. 54-81. J. TIXERONT, Hist. Dogm., Ul, p. 14-22 (theological 
teaching). : : 

2 Toce recently edited documents, may be consulted: a) La chronique de 
Séert (Nestorian History, published by McrR ADpAI ScHER), ch. 53; P. O.; 5, 
284-291; 6) Histoire de Barhadbesabba Arbaia, published by F. Nau, ch, 19; 


P. 0.; 9, 503-516. 
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great treatise On the Incarnation (in 15 books) dates from 
this period. This is Theodore’s most famous work ?. 


Having become Bishop of Mopsuestia in Cilicia in 392, he 
occupied the See until 428. Little is known of his episcop- 
ate. He supported Saint John Chrysostom. He worked 
for the conversion of the many Pagans living in his diocese. 
He continued to combat Apollinarianism in his De Assumente 
et Assumpto (412-422). During the twenty-five last years of 
his life he seemed to interest himself again in his Scriptural 
works, which he had abandoned foratime. It was then that 
he chiefly applied his principles to the New Testament and 
was led into the gravest Christological errors2. He went so 
far as to deny the title of feotexog given to Mary: faced with 
the protests of the faithful, however, he made a public retract- 
ation shortly afterwards. Nestorius, who had drunk deeply 
of his ideas and whom he received at Mopsuestia in 428, was 
to act very differently. Theodore died in this same year, 
“happy, not only by the briliance of his life, but also by the 
opportuneness of his death”, wrote Facundus, his great 
defender. At this time he enjoyed unreserved esteem and 
admiration throughout the East. Even Saint Cyril of 
Alexandria, who was destined to combat his ideas, gave him 
a full meed of praise. 


Very shortly after Theodore’s death his works and his teaching 
became the centre of controversy which was to last for more than 
a century, until 553. Two periods of especial bitterness may be distin- 
guished : a) from 433 to 451; 4) from 543 to 553. 


a). During the first period, Theodore’s teaching was resisted with 
great vigour by Saint Cyril of Alexandria and Rabulas of Edessa, but 
defended by Theodoret of Cyprus and Ibas of Edessa, Rabulas’ success- 
or. After an especially violent attack on Theodore and his disciples 
by the Monophysites at the Robber Council of Ephesus in 449, his 
defenders, Theodoret and Ibas were personally rehabilitated by the 
Council of Chalcedon (451). The Nestorians mistakenly viewed this as 


an approbation of their doctrines and of Theodore of Mopsuestia 
himself. 


aaa a a a Se Se 


* According to Syriac chronicles, it was about 392, while he was still but 
a simple priest, that he was called upon to dispute at Anarzarbus with the 
Pneumatomachi, or Macedonian bishops of the region. He was named Bisho 
on ne ae rig Coy ri ne Nag a detailed account of this discussion in 
a relation addressed to Patrophilus, recently edited by F. Nav, in 2 O. 
6370667: bg ¢ » in P. 0.,9, 

* On Theodore’ s two periods of exegetical work see J. VosTE of. cit. This 
author places the incident of the @eotdx0¢ at the end of his episcopate, while 
other authors place it in the first part. 
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6). The struggle was carried on in a desultory fashion after the 
Council and was fanned to greater heat chiefly after 543, when Justin- 
an, wishing to make advances to the Monophysites, intervened and 
demanded the condemnation of the Three Chapters (Theodore, his - 
person and his works, 7/eodoret, a number of works, and /éas, letter to 
Maris). In spite of Facundus’ clever defence of Theodore and the 
opposition of the West, the Council of Constantinople (553) condemned 
the Three Chapters. Pope Vigilius, changing his mind for the third 
time regarding the expediency of the Council, finally approved it, thus 
rendering it Oecumenical. Theodore was personally anathematised as 
a heretic, whilst the various Christological and Scriptural teachings 
found in his works were again condemned. 


B). The Exegesis of Theodore of Mopsuestia. 


It is said that, like Diodorus, Theodore commented the 
whole of the Bible. The only works wich are extant to any 


_ considerable extent are the Comsmentarzest on the Psalms2, 


and the Minor Prophets 3, Saint John 4 and Saint Paul : to 
these should be added various other fragments. He com- 
posed two exegetical ¢reazzses, now lost, one “ On Allegory and 
the Historic Sense ”, and the other “ On the Perfection of the 
Works”, written against the Allegorists (in five books, of 
which only the titles are known). 

On the whole, Theodore adopted the prznceples and the 
rules of the School of Antioch, but unlike Saint John 
Chrysostom he did not always follow them strictly; for this 
reason the Church has approved in the one an exegetical 
method it condemned in the other. The chief rule he violat- 
ed was the respect for tradition. “ Did not the principles 
of the School of Antioch and the rules of a sound historical 
method warn him to listen respectfully to the voice of 
tradition, to take the advice of his contemporaries and never 
to allow internal criticism to take the place of external 
criticism?... Theoretically, Theodore admits the authority 
of the Fathers and of the Councils; in practice, in his exegesis, 
he never takes them into account. He is rigorously and strictly 
personal in his work. He places too much confidence in 
himself, and that was perhaps the source of his errors” 5. 


«Comm. on Minor Prophets in P. G., 66, col. 123-632, and fragments on 
V. T. in col. 633-700, the four Gospels, col. 703-786 (S. John, col. 727-786), 
the Acts of the Ap., col. 785-786, and S. Paul, col. 787-968. 

2 Greek fragments edited by LIETZMANN, 1902. 

3 See DoM DE BRUYNE in Revue Bénéd., 1921. : q i‘ 

4 Syriac edition by Cuasor, Paris, 1897. See on this treatise J. VOSTE in 
Rev. Bibl., 1923, Pp. 522-548. A OD : 

SL, PiRGT, of. cit., p. 209, 324. See the same opinion in LAGRANGE in 
Rev. Bibl., 1914, p. 273 (notes on the work of PiROT, p. 270-275). 
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Theodore’ s scriptural errors regard four principal questions *. 


1). On the Canon of the Sacred Books: in the O/d Testament he 
rejected Chronicles, Esdras, Job, and the Canticle of Canticles, and in 
the New Testament the Epistles of Saint James and Saint Peter (2nd), 
Saint John (2nd and 3rd) and of Saint Jude, as well as the Apocalypse. 

2). On Inspiration : against all tradition, he distinguished two 
kinds of inspiration; one of an inferior nature (in Proverbs, Eccles- 
iastes...), which is not the grace of prudence and wisdom; the other of 
a superior nature, which is in his opinion prophetical or true Scriptural 
inspiration. “In reality”, remarks L. Pirot, “he only gave serious 
attention to this form of inspiration (prophecy) which he regards as 
always being produced in ecstasy and in a purely spiritual way” *. 


3). On Messianism: In his commentary on the Psa/ms, not only 
did he suppress all the titles, since he regarded David as being the 
author of all the Psalms, but also reduced the AZessianic Psalins to 
a very small number; he admitted only four in the literal sense, and 
three in the typical sense3 He similarly reduced the number of 
Messianic prophecies, not only in the literal but also in the typical sense 
Radically prejudiced against all Messianism he interpreted the majority 
of the prophecies as no more than indirect predictions, 

4). On the nature of certain books: He considered the Book of 
Job as no more than a drama imitated from the Pagan poets by a vain 
Jew, swelled with profane learning; the Cavticle of Caniicles is but 
a nuptial song composed on the occasion of the marriage of Solomon 
and an Egyptian princess. ; 


It has rightly been said that Theodore, “intoxicated by 
a method of rigorously literal and historical explanation ”, 
did not “ always discover the spirit which lies beyond the 
letter” and fell into “a certain rationalism ” 4. 


C). The Theology of Theodore. 


He wrote widely on theological subjects. A great number 
of his theological works, now no longer extant, are known by 
their titles. 5, 


In the Trinitarian question, Theodore took sides unequivocally 
against the Arians in a treatise “ Against Eunomius” ® (lost) in 25 or 28 
books, which was a plea for Saint Basil, and also in another, ‘On the 
rio = eee tk ee iS 

*L. Piro, of, cét., ch. LV, V, VII, VII. — ? Zoid, 175. 

* These are Psalms 2, 8, 44, and 109 in the literal sense, and Ps. 1 5, 54 and 
88 in the typical sense. In a general way, Catholic interpreters consider as being 
directly Messianic in character Psalms 2, 15, 21, 44, 68, 71, 86, 95, 96, 109, 116, 
and as Messianic in a typical sense Psalms 8, 18, 34, 39, 40, 67, 77, 101, 108, 
116, 117. The New Testament attests the Messianism of the latter as well-as 
that of Ps. 68 and 96. Certain -exegetes affirm the Messianic character of some 
forty other Psalms. See L. Prrov, of. cit., p. 237-238'(The Psalms are number- 
ed according to the Vulgate). —4 L. Prrot, p. 275. 

__ > See the list in O. BARDENHEWER, Geschichte, 111, p. 318-320. Fragments 
in P. G., 66, 966-1020 ( fragmenta ex libris dogmaticis vartis ape 

° P. G., 66, 1001-1002 (fragm.). 
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Holy Ghost”, in which was incorporated, either as an introduction or as 
a conclusion, the above mentioned relation regarding his discussion with 
the bishops of the Pneumatomachi. 

It would seem that Theodore had sympathies with Pelagianism. 
His teaching on grace acted as an encouragement to Pelagius; like 
Julian, who was his guest in 418, he destroyed the true idea of original 
sin and admitted the existence of carnal concupiscence in Christ; finally, 
shortly before he died, he wrote a work in five books “‘ Against those 
who say that men are sinners by nature and not by will”*, written 
against Saint Jerome. Marius Mercator, Saint Augustine’ s friend, who 
was the first to denounce him, declared later, however, that he had 
retracted his Pelagianism *. 

Theodore’s Christological ideas are found not only in 
his De /ncarnatione 3, De Assumente et Assumpto and Contra 
Apollinartum 4, but also in his exegetical works5. They may 
all be summed up in the affirmation of a double personal- 
ity in Christ, that of the man and that of the Word, Son of 
God. Although he affirms with tradition that in Christ 
there is “ Personal unity, unity of sonship, of lordship, of 
dignity of authority and of adorable greatness ”, he was so 
eager to safeguard the perfection of the natures that, confus- 
ing the complete nature with the person, it happened that 
the personal union he taught was purely moral; “When we 
distinguish the natures we say that the nature of the God 
Word is complete, and that His Person is also complete, since 
it cannot be said that a hypostasis is impersonal. (Similarly 
we say) that the nature of the man is complete and his person 
complete also. But when we consider the wuzon we say that 
there is only one person” ®, This union is a communication, 
a relation, a habitation of the Word in the man, not by pre- 
sence in substance (oUet%) nor even in operation (évepyetg), but 
by the willingness (eddoxtz) of the Word to dwell in the man. 

Against all tradition, Theodore denied the ecommunic- 
ation of idioms. It is the man alone who is the historical 
Christ, and the titles and the actions of the Word cannot be 
attributed to him. Mary is only rendered Oeotoxog (Mother 
of God) by relation (that is, by metaphor); it is right to call 
Jesus the Son of God, but only by grace (yepit:). It was not 
God who was born and who died, but the man, the son of 


1'P. G., 66, 1005-1012 (fragm.). 

2 Liber subnotationum, prefatio, etc. P. L. 48, 109 sq. 
3 P. G., 66, 969-994. 

4 P. G., 66, 993-1002. Ee 

5 Dating from the latter part of his life. 

6 De Incarnatione Filii Dez, vi11; P. G., 66, 981. 
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David. Thus Theodore distinguished two sons in Jesus 
Christ; his Christology is a real hypostatic dualism *. 

Such teaching, which was the whole of Nestorianism, 
was an absolute denial of the Incarnation and the destruction 
of Christianity. Theodore while remaining true to tradition 
on the surface really disfigured all it contained. He was led 
thereto, if not by a philosophical system in the true sense of 
the word (nature = person), at least by an inclination to 
submit the deposit of faith to the judgment of reason. As 
in exegesis, this was his great failing. Nevertheless the very 
evident errors of his works did not appear during his lifetime. 
He was regarded chiefly as an adversary of Apollinarist 
Monophysitism. The best minds of the time, wholly pre- 
occupied with resisting this heresy, gave a mild interpretation 
to his rash assertions. But when the day came when Nesto- 
rianism had attracted attention to the value of these affir- 
mations in themselves, their manifest falsehood was revealed 
to the eyes of the orthodox. That learned theologian, 
Saint Cyril of Alexandria, had little trouble in showing that 
Theodore was the true father of Nestorianism. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Saint John Chrysostom. 
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ARTICLE J. LIFE AND CHARACTER}: 


I. LIFE UNTIL THE EPISCOPATE (344-398). 


A). Education. The Monk. 


Saint John Chrysostom, the greatest Doctor of the School 
of Antioch, was born at Antioch before 347, most probably 
in 344. Secundus, his father, who held a high official 
position in the Empire (magzster militum Orientis) died 
shortly after John’s birth. Anthusa, his mother, left a 
widow at twenty, decided resolutely not to marry again that 
she might supervise more thoroughly her son’s education. 
More fortunate than Monica, “ it seemed that she had but to 
assist at the harmonious development of a pure soul, which 
worldly passions never seem to have touched” 2? John was 
given a polished classical education under the best masters 
of the time; Libanius, of whom he was the most brilliant pupil, 
taught him rhetoric, and he learned his philosophy from 
Andragathius. It is probable that he also studied law and 
practised for some time. 

According to the custom which he condemned at a later 
date, John had not yet been baptised. “The Sacrament was 
conferred on him only in 367 or 370 by Bishop Meletius, 
shortly before he ordained him lector. John, however, had 
never neglected his religious duties. At this period he was 
even practising asceticism 3 on the advice of Basil, one of 


! For the sources of his life, see G. Barby, of. cét., col. 660-661, and 
Catholic Encyc. (Sem. Edit.,) vol. VIII, p. 457. The best source is the 
Dialogue on the life of Saint John ( Chrysostom) written before 425 by Palladius, 
one of the saint’s friends (see p. 501). | The dialogue is supposed to have taken 
place at Rome in 407-408 between an Oriental bishop and Theodore, a Roman 
deacon. — 2? A. PUECH, Saint Jean Chrysostome, p. 4. 

3 De Sacerdotio, bk. 1, n. I. 
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his friends. He remained at home, however, since his mother 
was averse to their complete separation *. He thus came 
into contact with Diodorus, future Bishop of Tarsus, and also 
Carterius. He followed their lessons, and, like the cultivated 
youth of Antioch, yielded completely to their influence. 
Among their disciples was Theodore, the future Bishop 
of Mopsuestia, whom John helped to overcome a great 
moral crisis by the two letters dd Theodorum lapsum, or 
rather the second of these, since the first, even should 
it be authentic (doubted by some), is “a treatise on the 
break-up of a soul which after having vowed itself to 
perfection, falls into sin”; such a state does not seem to 
have been Theodore’s 2, 

Meanwhile John’s reputation for learning, holiness and 
eloquence was already great, and in 373 he narrowly escaped 
being raised to the episcopacy against his will. He took 
refuge in flight, while his friend, Basil, in the same case, let 
himself be consecrated 3, His retreat was only temporary. 
But the incident revived in him his taste for the solitary 
life. In 374, probably after the death of his mother, he felt 
himself free to pursue his desire, For four years he led a 
coenobitic life on the mountains in the neighbourhood of 
Antioch; later he spent two years asa hermit inacave4. His 
austere practices enfeebled his health and about 380 he was 
obliged to return to Antioch. In the following year he was 
raised to the diaconate by Meletius; he remained in this 
order for five years, joining to the ascetic exercises which 
his health still allowed him, a more immediate preparation 
for his active ministry, 

From this period, the ten or twelve years which preceded 
his priesthood, date the majority of John Chrysostom’s non- 
oratorical works which are still extant. They consist of 
treatises which reveal the secret places of his soul, At first, 
he was especially attracted by two subjects which are 
complementary by nature; monastic life and virginity 5. After 
his return to Antioch he began to discover new interests, of 
an apologetical and pastoral nature, The treatise Ox the 


¥ [bid., n. 4-5. 
* See L. Pinot, L’auvre exégétique de Théodore de M., p. 46-48. 
3 Bishop of Rhaphanaea (Syria) in the opinion of Tillemont and Montfaucon. 


Recent critics regard all that Chrysostom says of Basil as a literary fiction, 
Their reasons are not, however, absolutely decisive. : , 


* PALLADIUS, Dialogue, 5. -— 5 See below, art. II, p. 473 Sq: 
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Priesthood is an especially interesting witness to that interior 
evolution which led Chrysostom to add the works of the 
active life * to the exercices of the contemplative life. His 
ordination as deacon had already shown him the part he 
was to play. Already he was ready for the task which 
Providence had destined for him. “He had kept all the 
ardour of youth; he had acquired a deep and calm learning; 
he was full of zeal, full of eloquence and full of charity” 2, 
When Flavian, Meletius’ successor, finally called him to the 
priesthood in 386, Chrysostom was 40 years old. 


B). The Priest of Antioch. 


Flavian gave to the new priest the charge of preaching. 
John, says A. Puech, was then in the flower of his age and 
- the ripeness of his genius. During twelve years he carried 
out his important functions with a talent and a power which 
have never been surpassed and which have earned him.the 
title of Chrysostom. John preached in all the churches of 
Antioch and even in the chapels dedicated to the martyrs 
in the neighbourhood of the town, whenever ceremonies 
were held in them. More often, however, he preached in the 
Great Church, built by Constantine, or in the Old Church 
(the Palaia, mahatc) which was said to go back to Apostolic 
times. Asa rule he only preached on Sundays, but in Lent 
he spoke nearly every day. Feast days or other circumstances 
also saw him in the pulpit. Although it was usual for him 
to speak to the community as a whole, there exist certain 
homilies addressed only to the catechumens 3, 

Even from the beginning of his preaching, John must have 
been successful, thanks not only to his oratorical powers but 
also to his priestly zeal. In the following year, 387, the 
crisis known as the incident of the statues won him all 
hearts 4. About the end of February after the imposition of 
certain taxes, the statues of the Emperor and his family 
were thrown down : this was a crime of lese-majesty that 
Theodosius could not allow to go unpunished. This was 
soon understood and the town despaired. While Flavian 
went to Constantinople to implore the mercy of the Emperor, 
Chrysostom busied himself with encouraging the townsfolk. 
The beginning of Lent coincided with Flavian’s departure. 


« See below, art. II, abstract of the treatises dating from this period. 
2 A. PUECH, of. cét., p. 32. — 3 See A. PUECH, of. cét., p. 33 Sq- 
4 [bid., p. 37 Sq- 
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The preacher, who had planned to comment various texts 
of the Old Testament, often forgot his texts and made 
instead, allusions to recent happenings; thus it came about 
that the 21 sermons he preached at this time are entitled the 
homilies on the statues. “These discourses”, says Villemain, 
“are unparalleled in antiquity”. After having consoled those 
who had lost hope, John worked for their reformation, 
scourged the current vices, especially that of making vain 
oaths : he recalled unceasingly the vanity of the things of 
this world. When the first of the Emperors delegates 
arrived he showed how the monks endeavoured to curb their 
severity, Finally, in his twenty-first sermon, he announced 
the successful outcome of Flavian’s mission, and repeated 
from the pulpit the plea that the Bishop had made to the 
Emperor. This discourse had brought tears to the eyes of 
Theodosius, and would seem to have been inspired by 
Chrysostom. 

“ The crisis of 387”, says A. Puech, “was decisive in the 
history of Chrysoston’s preaching, for it established between 
him and his hearers a sympathy which henceforth allowed him 
to say anything he desired, and disposed his hearers to listen 
to all he had to say. It was therefore of capital importance 
from the point of view of its results... After that, nearly 
all Chrysostom’s sermons were composed on the same plan; 
they always contained two elements, combined in varying 
proportion; one part is exegetical and dogmatic, a simple, 
clear and intelligible teaching within the reach of all; the other 
is a familiar, urgent, topical moral exhortation. But in both 
parts his eloquence possesses the same efficacious quality ” 2. 

There is no doubt that at the beginning Chrysostom 
thought it useful to make a direct attack on the hereZics, 
Anomoeans and Judaeo-Christians. But he soon abandoned 
these projects in favour of the soral education of his 
faithful. After various tentatives with parts of the Old 
Testament, he took as the basis of his teaching whole 
books of the Scriptures, which he commented from the 
pulpit. In 388 probably, he commented the whole of 
Genesis. In 389 he began on the New Testament3 with 


™ Hom., 17. 
7A. Purcn, Saint Jean Chrysostome, p. 52, 40. 
3 It wuld appear that in the preceding year he had already preached seven 


sermons on Lazarus and Dives according to Saint Luke; but this was not 
a methodical commentary of the Gospel. ' 
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the Gospel of Sazzt John; in this, signs of controversy are 
still evident; moral teaching, however, takes first place in 
his commentary of Saint Matthew, preached in 390. 
Finally, in 391, at the peak of his genius and in confident 
possession of his method, he began to comment Sazuz 
Paul, in the Epistle to the Romans. Until the end of 
his life, Saint Paul remained his favourite master, to whom 
he consecrated his finest panegyrics, and whom he had 
in mind at Constantinople when he commented the Acts 
of the Apostles. 

During the whole of the time that Chrysostom was a priest 
at Antioch, there were still sharply divided factions in the 
town. The majority of the faithful recognised Flavzan as 
. Bishop, but he was opposed to Paulinus (d. 388), who had 
been consecrated by Lucifer of Cagliari in 362 and who led the 
followers of Eustathius. These latter were in no great 
number, but gloried in a past which had always been strictly 
orthodox, and in the support of Rome. Saint John Chry- 
sostom, who was attached to Flavian, spoke violently of this 
faction 7. He never had the least word of criticism for the 
Holy See, but the latter’s cautious attitude towards him is 
thus easily explained. 

In reality it was he who finally restored peace to the 
Church of Antioch. When he was raised to the See of 
Constantinople, he sent to Rome a legation composed 
of the Bishop of Syria (Acacius of Beraea) and an 
Alexandrian priest (Isidore), and obtained letters of com- 
munion for himself and also for Flavian?._ Union was thus 
established between the province of Orient and the Universal 
Church 3. 


t It has been thought that Chrysostom denied the validity of Paulinus’ ordin- 
ations. Jx #~h., hom. XI, n. 4 sq. F. CAVALLERA, of. ctt., p. 271-277. This 
is contested by L. Satter, Bull. litt. eccl., 1906, p. 214. 

2 The Faith was not in question. Flavian, nominated Bishop of Antioch 
in 381 as successor of Meletius, had always considered his election as lawful 
and never consented to submitting it to the judgment of Rome. He refused to 
go to Rome (382), and later to Capua (389), or to Alexandria (as was proposed 
by the Council of Capua). He was declared lawfully elected by a synod held 
at Caesarea in Palestine (393). Rome, however, was not satisfied with this. 
Faced with Flavian’s stubborness she was exacting, and remained faithful to 
Paulinus and later even to Evagrius (388-393), although the latter was elected 
and consecrated, despite the canons, by Paulinus himself, Even after Evagrius’ 
death Rome still refsed her support. ; F 

3 F, CAVALLERA, of. cit. See also P. BATIFFOL, Le Szége afostolique, 
p. 278-281 and 289-290. 
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Il. BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE (398-404). 


When John Chrysostom was nominated Bishop of Cons- 
tantinople }, thanks to the influence of the eunuch Eutropius, 
in the place of Nectarius, who in 381 had succeeded Saint 
Gregory of Nazianzus, it was necessary to hurry him away 
from the town without the knowledge of the people. Theo- 
philus of Alexandria, although he had secretly desired the 
election of one of his own favourites, was prudent enough to 
consecrate him, and leave to a later period the chance of 
ridding himself of a rival. Such an opportunity was soon 
given him by the very fact of Chyrsostom’s zeal. 


A). Ministry. Pastoral Activity. 


From the moment of his coming to Constantinople John 
applied himself to the task of reforming the laxities 
which had insinuated themselves into his Church. a) First, 
he suppressed all the luxury of the Bishop’s house; 4) he 
prevented the clergy from battening on the generosity of the 
rich to the detriment of the poor; ¢) he forbade virgins 
and deaconesses to live in the houses of the clergy on account 
of the peril attendant on such a custom; 2 @) he exacted an 
irreproachable way of life from widows. This was to earn 
him the undying enmity of three among them, who later 
combined with Euxodia to ruin him; e) lastly, he reorganised 
the administration of diocesan possessions and gave a more 
ample development to works of charity. 

Meanwhile he devoted a large part of his energy to 
spreading the Christian faith, and first of all by preaching 
to his flock. At Constantinople he finished explaining the 
Epistles of Saint Paul (Colossians, Thessalonians, Hebrews, 
402...); he commented the Psalms in 398, and in 400 or 401 
the Acts of the Apostles. Asa rule these sermons are less 
polished than those he preached at Antioch, for his heavy 
duties left him less time for their preparation. Chrysostom 
was also eager to spread the faith in the country districts, 
which until that time had been neglected. In the town of 
Constantinople he attacked the Arians and the Novatians 
(or Cathares, rigorists); lastly, he sent missionaries to bring 
the Gospel to the Goths on the coasts of the Black Sea and 
the Danube. 


* P. BATIFFOL, of. cit., p. 288 sq. — ? See article 11, writings on this subject, 
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As Bishop of the capital, Chrysostom was led, not by 
personal ambition, but by zeal and submission to the will of 
the Emperor, to intervene in the administration of various 
dioceses of Thracia or of Asia Minor over which he possessed 
no direct jurisdiction. He could not evade the appeals to 
his charity which these Churches sent out to him. Thus in 
the first months of 4o1, in the midst of the winter, he lent 
his support at the Council of Ephesus which had recourse to 
him. He was successful in his work of bringing peace to 
this region, which for some time past had been troubled by 
a simoniacal clergy 1. 


B). Critical events in his episcopacy. 
John Chrysostom’ s short episcopacy was marked by 


-more than one critical conjuncture. The first was the fall 


of Eutropius. This man, the all-powerful minister of the 
weak Arcadius, had promoted the candidature of Chrysostom 
to the See of Constantinople, and later supported the Bishop 
in all his activities. But Chrysostom did not consider he was 
under any obligation to Eutropius. He reproached the 
minister with his outrageous cupidity. He opposed him 
when he desired to take away the right of asylum from the 
Church. Chrysostom, however, had no hand in the plot which 
brought about his fall in 399. After his disgrace, Eutropius 
fled for safety to the Church where he was received by 
Chrysostom, who, for the benefit of the people, did not fail to 
point out the moral lessons to be drawn from such a sudden 
change of fortune. The two famous homilies Ox the 
Disgrace of Eutropius describe the vanity of worldly glory 
with unequalled emotion, force and brilliance. 

On the occasion of these sermons and others of the same 
nature, Chrysostom was accused of always attacking the rich 
without reason, and was obliged to give an explanation of 
his conduct. Ofposttion to the Bishop was beginning to 
show its head. Chrysostom, who condemned only vice and 
crime, did not hesitate to blame an act of injustice committed 
by the Empress Eudoxia, who had become all powerful at 
the Court after the fall of Eutropius : for this reason relations 
between the Court and the Bishop had been broken off 
from 401. They were renewed later, but a certain constraint 


* Since Chrysostom had been called in by the Council in this affair, he was 
acting in a perfectly lawful way, and his attitude was wrongly condemned at the 
Synod of the Oak. See P. BATIFFOL, of. ciZ., p. 295-296. 
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remained. All those whom the Bishop had aggrieved in any 
way gradually combined against him '. The coming of the 
Great Brothers (402) embittered all this latent jealousy and 
precipitated the crisis which for a long time had been 
coming to a head 2. 

Certain monks of Nitria, led by what were called the 
Great Brothers, had been persecuted in Egypt as Origenists 
by Theophilus of Alexandria (401) and had fled to Constan- 
tinople. The Bishop took them into his house but not into 
his communion, and refused to hear a complaint lodged 
against them by Theophilus. But the Court, having been 
invoked by the refugees, summoned Theophilus to come and 
justify himself before the Bishop of Constantinople. Theo- 
philus sent Saint Epiphanius before him to the capital. He 
had already persuaded the latter to condemn Origenism in 
various Councils in Cyprus and now he incited him to accuse 
Chrysostom of the same error. It was evident that such an 
accusation could not hold water; this was soon realised by 
Epiphanius, who withdrew 3. Others, however, less scrupul- 
ous, took his place, and when Theophilus arrived (in the 
middle of 403) he was no longer the accused but the accuser. 

Theophilus brought twenty-six bishops with him; some 
ten others, dissatisfied with John, joined forces with them. 
He was also supported by the three rich widows, enemies of 
the bishop, and won over to his side the Empress, whom, it 
is said, Chrysostom had recently affronted by a sermon on 
luxury. Without the vestige of right, Theophilus called 
together a pseudo-synod of thirty-six bishops at the Villa of 
the Oak, * near Chalcedon. They summoned Chrysostom 
to appear before them to reply to a list of slanderous and 
ridiculous accusations. Chrysostom naturally refused and 


* Among these plotters may be mentioned Severian of Gabala (see p. 494), 
a Court Bishop and favourite of Euxodia. In 401, while Chrysostom was 
absent, he busied himself with stirring up feeling against him, notably in his 
sermons, and was obliged to leave Constantinople on the Bishop’s return. He 
was reconciled with Chrysostom later, while awaiting the opportunity of siding 
openly with the Bishop’ s enemies to procure his exile. 

? See P. BaTIFFOL for this important question, Ze Siége apostolique, p. 297-337. 

3 According to Sozomen, he said to the bishops who came to see him as he 
was leaving Constantinople : ‘I leave you the town, the Court and the comedy; 
I am going away as quickly as I can”. P. BATIFFOL, of. cit., p. 311. 

4 Or Villa of Rufinus. z/indanes on the Marmora is three miles to the East 
of Chalcedon. See J. PARGOIRE, Rujfinianes, in Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 


1899, t. VIII, p. 428-477. H. Lecierca, Chalcédoine, in Dict. Arch., 
col. 110-116. 
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was said to be deposed. He was deposed and exiled to 
Bythinia by the Emperor’s order, but the Court, frightened 
by riots of the people and earthquakes, recalled him. He 
returned in triumph in 403. John would have wished to call 
a Council to reinstate him in the event that his deposition 
had been legitimate, but the impatience of the people left 
him no time for this. Eudoxia herself welcomed him 
joyfully, and the Bishop in his first sermon after his return 
did not fail to make her his compliments. 

The truce lasted but two months. Before the end 
of 403, John was obliged to protest against the riotous 
conduct which had followed the unveiling of a statue of the 
Empress. Eudoxia flew into a rage and swore to make an 
end of the Bishop. Chrysostom did not take back a word of 
_ his protest, but it should be noted that the sermon in which 
he is supposed to compare Eudoxia with Herodias is a 
forgery composed by his enemies, Eudoxia consulted 
Theophilus, who wrote that she should call in question 
Chrysostom’ s re-establishment as Bishop of Constantinople. 
This was the one and only reason for which the synod, 
convoked by order of the Court, deposed John for the 
second time, in Lent 404. Chrysostom refused to leave his 
Church and was placed under arrest in his palace about 
Easter time. Shortly after Pentecost, on June 2oth, he was 
again exiled. 


Il. EXILE (404-407). 
THE CHARACTER OF SAINT JOHN CHRYSOSTOM. 


A). The details of the exile of Saint John Chrysostom are 
well known by his letters which all date from this period. 
The greater number are short notes which contain news of 
himself and his sufferings and give encouragement to his 
friends. Jn finely chosen terms they exalt the sanctifying 
virtue of suffering ; they reveal the Saint as keenly interested 
in the fortunes of his Church and the propagation of the 
faith among the heathen. The same impression of calm 
submission to the will of God is also perceived in the zwo 
opuscula written during his exile : 2) “That no one can be 
harmed who does not harm himself”; 4) “To those who 
are scandalised by misfortune” 2. 


" P. G., 59, 485 sq. 
2 See art. 11, the Worke 
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On leaving Constantinople, John was first taken to Nicaea, 
where he was able to rest for a few days while waiting to 
know the place of his exile. This was Cucusus, or the neigh- 
bouring fortress of Aradissus, on the Taurus, on the frontier 
of Cappadocia in Armenia. He came there after a painful 
journey lasting 77 days. In spite of the kindly attention of 
friends he suffered a great deal from the climate, lack of food, 
isolation and the raids of brigands. His hardships were not 
softened, neither by the protests of his followers (called 
Joannites) who for a long time refused to recognise his 
successors, nor by the death of Eudoxia which took place at 
the end of 404, nor by Pope Innocent the First’s condem- 
nation of the injustice to which he had been subjected. 


John demanded the support of the Bishop of Rome 
(in 404) in a letter containing an implicit recognition of the 
superior authority of the Roman Church *. The patriarchal 
system was far from being able to preserve peace in the 
Oriental Churches 2. In this case, for instance, we see a 
patriarch who, despite the canons 3, acting outside his 
territory, with no credentials and with the support of the 
Court, deposed the bishop of the capital. Only a religious 
authority could repair such injustice. Unable to obtain 
the calling of a Council, Chrysostom wrote to various Western 
Churches and notably to Rome. Pope Innocent sponsored 
his cause energetically. First he prudently endeavoured to 
call a Council at Thessalonica, but intrigue and violence 
brought this attempt to naught. John was at least consoled 
by these efforts on his behalf, as he says in another letter 
(in 406). Innocent separated himself from communion with 
Theophilus and the usurping Bishop of Constantinople who 
persecuted the followers of John. 

Chrysostom’s enemies were suspicious of the frequent 
visits made to him by friends from Constantinople and 


* P. G., 52, 529-536. The fact that this letter was also addressed to the 
Bishops of Milan and Aquilea does not prove that John made no distinction 
between one and the other. It is childish to class together, from the point 
of view of their dignity, the Bishop of Rome and no matter what Occidental 
bishop. In the case of an intervention of a religious nature in the whole world 
the Fathers mean Rome when they speak of the West. This is proved by the 
case in point. Saint Innocent I was almost alone in defending Chrysostom, in 
such a manner that the latter in his second letter judged it to be of Oecumenical 
importance : xa yao Sep Tg Olxovwévyng oyedov andong 6 mao byiv &ydv 
mpoxertat. The olxovuevn, in the competency of Peter (See below, Teaching). 

? See above, p. 305. — 3 See above, p. 441, n. 5. 
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Antioch and finally had him deported to Pithyus in the 
Caucasus. He died, worn out by the hardships of the 
journey, at Comana in Pontus on the 14th day of September, 
407. His last words were “Glory be to God in all things”. 

The Pope demanded and obtained that his name should 
be restored to the diptychs, The last of his followers did 
not submit until the Saint’s remains were solemnly brought 
back to Constantinople in 438 by Theodosius II +. 


B). Character of Saint John Chrysostom. 


The outstanding traits of his appearance show him as an 
ascetic. “Chrysostom’s physical appearance was small and 
weak; he had a pleasant but worn face, with lined forehead 
and bald head; his deep-set eyes were remarkably bright and 


' penetrating. His ¢astes were of the simplest; his life one of 


unfailing austerity. His mature was sensitive, very open to 
impressions which he was able to express most vividly. 
Gracious, kind, affectionate and merry with his friends, he 
was always reserved and somewhat cold in his manner in his 
relations with the outside world ” 2. 

From an intellectual point of view, it should be remarked 
that Chrysostom was not given to speculation as was Gregory 
of Nyssa. He was in no way attracted to Origenism, and 
the accusations made against him in this matter were 
absolutely groundless. He was suspicious of philosophy, 
which at that time was represented by Neo-Platonism, which 
he regarded as the last bulwark of dying Paganism. Pagan 
philosophy he looked upon as a futile tissue of words and 
subtilties 3. He had hardly need of philosophy to “discover 
the rational aspect of Christian truth ”, but was more inter- 
ested in “showing how this’ same faith satisfied the needs 
of the heart” 4. For Chrysostom, piety is true philosophy 5. 

Although he was little interested in speculation, he never- 
theless possessed a clear, penetrating and lively mznd, which 
enabled him nearly always to render his ideas in a style of 
irreproachable purity. His powerful zagination gave his 
prose an unequalled brilliance, variety and power of 
expression. He possessed, moreover, a perfect sense of 
proportion ; thus he may be said to be a true classic, in spite 


t See P. Barirrou for all these details and their importance, Le Szdge 
apostolique, p. 312-334. 
fs JE TIXERONT, Patrologie, p. 264-265. — 3 Jn Joan., hom. 63, n. 1. 

4J. TrxeronT, Hist. Dogm., II, p. 18. —5 See art. III, Zhe Morahst. 
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of a certain depth of feeling or even passionate vehemence 
which is sometimes found in his writings. Such qualities of 
heart and mind have caused it to be said that he was 
a natural orator. In fact, the oratorical style, ample periods, 
ease of expression appear in all his works, even in the 
simplest treatises meant for reading. All these gifts have 
rightly earned him the title of “Chrysostom ” ( Golden Mouth) 
by which name he has been called since the sixth century. 

Saint John Chrysostom seems to have eacelled as a 
spiritual director. Although, like Saint Ambrose, he came 
into conflict with the civil authority he had not the same 
diplomatic qualities of the latter, who “ weighed more evenly 
the forces he had to attack and those which he could 
summon to his own aid)". Nor was he a fighter like Saint 
Athanasius, who would never have hesitated to defend 
himself against unscrupulous enemies and who would have 
emerged triumphant. From another point of view he is 
really inferior, to Saint Augustine for instance, as a ¢heolo- 
gtan,a Christian thinker. His special gift, for which he is 
eminent, was spiritual direction ?. He combined a perfect 
knowledge of the spiritual needs of souls with a watchful 
charity, an ardent sea/ and absolute unselfishness, and boldly 
affirmed the rights of truth and virtue, without fear of 
compromising himself. 

Chrysostom’ s great exterior activity was the outcome of a 
very developed interior life of the soul. There is no doubt 
that he was led little by little from the contemplative life to 
an intense degree of active ministry. Nevertheless, even 
while absorbed in the latter, the monastic spirit still lived in 
him, 3 as is proved by his evident taste for meditating even 
the most practical doctrine, and the ideal of perfection which 
he submitted to his flock under the name of phz/osophy (see 
article III, Zhe Doctor, The Moralist). 


ARTICLE II. 
THE WORKS OF SAINT JOHN CHRYSOSTOM., 


With the exception of Origen, no other of the Greek 
Fathers wrote or dictated to such an extent as did Saint 
John Chrysostom. His literary output was immense. The 


* A, PUECH, Saint Jean Chrysostome, p. 196. 
* [bid,, p. 111, — 3A. PUECH, of. cé¢., p. 115. 
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greater part of it consists of oratorical works. There is, 


however, a considerable number of his works which were not 
written in the form of sermons, but are rather treatises or 
letters, some of which are justly famous. The majority of 
this second class of writings was composed before the 
former. In this article the following will be considered : 


1. Non-oratorical works; 
2. Oratorical works; 
3. The orator himself. 


I. NON-ORATORICAL WORKS. 


These may be classed under several heads according to 
their subject. 


A). Concerning the Religious Life. 


Several of the Saint’s youthful works reveal what an 
enthusiastic yet reasonable admiration he had for this mode 
of life, which he himself had practised. 


1. Two letters or exhortations to Theodore after his fall’, written 
between 371 and 378, have for their object to bring back to the practice 
of virtue one of his friends, who, after having followed the religious life 
at Antioch, had returned to the world. In the first letter Chrysostom 
reproaches him with having been attracted by the beauty of a young 
woman, Hermione, and exhorts him to return to his first fervour, by the 
menace of the pains of hell, the promise of the joys of heaven, and 
the assurance that he will be able to attain, in addition to forgiveness, 
a state of holiness greater than he had formerly possessed. ‘The letter 
finishes with two apt instances. In the second letter, John shows 
Theodore, who had doubtless excused himself by pleading the lawfulness 
of married life, how uncertain are the joys of this world compared with 
true Christian liberty, so difficult to obtain in married life. 


2. The two books On Compunction,? written about 375-376 or 
between 381-385, 3 are very similar to the above-mentioned letters both 
by their subject and their tone of warm conviction. The author speaks 
to Demetrius (book 1) and to Stelechius (book 11) on the necessity and 
benefits of penance. It gives wings by which we can rise to a love of 
Christ like to that of Saint Paul (bk. I, n. 7; bk. II, n. 2). It is the very 
soul of the religious life, although it may also be practised by an interior 
solitude made in oneself by peace of soul. David, like Saint Paul, is 
a perfect model (bk. II, n. 3). 


1 P. G., 47, 277-316. 


PG 393-410. 
37 eee and Montfaucon propose the first date, Rauschen the second. 
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The three books Against the Adversaries of the 
Monastic Life, * composed at the same date ? as the 
foregoing, were written for the purpose of dispelling certain 
prejudices against the religious life held by both Christians 
and Pagans. The author drew on all the resources of his 
logic and eloquence in order to defend a cause which he had 
so much at heart. In the first dook he shows that the 
enemies of the monks deserve the same punzshment as the 
Jews who were enemies of Christ and of the Apostles. In 
the second he proves to a Pagan, by means of logical argum- 
ents and examples drawn from early profane writers, that 
the religious life, rich in virtue and wisdom, is far greater 
than a life spent in luxury and high public positions. 
Lastly, the ¢hzrd book explains to a Christian father, the 
supernatural reasons why he should allow his son to enter 
the monastic life (n. 1-7), his need of combining both piety 
and knowledge (8-12), and the superiority of a monastic 
education, even should it not include ordinary secular studies 
(13-20). 

4. The little treatise on The Comparison of a King with a Monk; 
again treats of one of the author’ s favourite ideas, already mentioned in 
the preceding work*. He compares the power, wealth and prestige of 
a king with the life of a monk wholly given up to true Apfxz/osophy, that 
is to say, the practices of the perfect interior and contemplative life. 


It is hardly necessary to add that Chrysostom’s preferences go to the 
latter. 


B). The Treatise on the Priesthood s. 


This work is the finest of all Saint John Chrysostom’s 
writings, It is the first really great pastoral work ever 
written, and is the work of but a simple deacon, for it was 
composed probably between 381 and 385. Although the 
author had as yet no practical experience of the priestly 
ministry, he gives to priests, wise and practical counsels 
couched in an excellent style, and at the same time speaks 
admirably of the greatness of the priest’s mission. The 
work contains szx books, but no methodical divisions must 
be looked for, since that was not the author’s intention, nor 


* P. G., 47, 319-386. 

* Same divergence of opinion as for the treatise On compunction. 
3 P. G., 47, 387-392. 

‘ Adv. oppugnatores vite monastica, 1, 6. P. G., 47, 341. 


5 P. G., 48, 623-692. Recent edition by J. A. Natrn, De Si i 
St John Chrysast.; in Cambridge Patristic Ti ze 1906. j wn 
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was it suited to the Platonic form of déalogue he used to 
express his ideas. 


Book I is an introduction. After having introduced his friend, 
Basil, and himself to the reader, and explaining how~his own desire to 
enter the religious state had been resisted by his mother, Chrysostom 
relates the scheme by which he was successful in getting his companion 
made bishop while he himself took flight from this onerous duty. He 
answers Basil’s reproaches by saying that it is sometimes laudable to 
use innocent dissimulation in order to attain a useful end. 

Books II and IT are chiefly taken up with exalting the greatness of 
the priest. In Aook // the author proves this greatness in a general 
way, by the love of Christ which is specially incumbent on the priest 
(n. 1), by the title of pastor which he bears (n. 2), by the strength of soul 
which is necessary to him (n. 3, 4), and again justifies his own conduct 
(n. 4-8). In Book 7/I he shows that the priest is greater than kings 
(n, 1), than angels (n. 4-5), than parents (n. 5, 6), and warns priests of 
. the dangers of pride (n. 9, 10) and ambition (n. 11). The author is thus 
led to indicate the wrtues which a priest should practise; clear and 
unshakable wisdom (n. 12), patience which disarms anger (n. 13, 14), 
and holiness which gives no cause to envy (n. 15), and lastly, exceptional 
prudence in the direction of widows and virgins (n. 16, 17), or in any 
judgment it is necessary to make (n. 18). 

Books IV and V deal especially with Christian eloquence, and 
contain the essential rules of preaching. In book IV, after having 
shown the enormous responsibility incurred by those who ordain 
unworthy men (n. I, 2), he proves the mecessity of the gift of eloquence 
for the priest (n. 3-9); it is by preaching that souls can be cured and 
corrected (n. 3), that heretics can be combated and the “City of God” * 
defended (n. 4) and rash curiosity prevented (n. 5). Saint Paul’s 
contempt for oratory must not be objected; although he did not 
practise this art as the rhetors do, he possessed in an eminent degree the 
power and the knowledge of the use of words (n. 6); he combined with 
his eloquence the power of working miracles (n. 7). His Epistles are 
one of the best sources of Christian eloquence (n. 8). The priest must 
combine the most saintly life with great eloquence in his preaching 
(n. 8, 9). In the fifth Book Chrysostom insists on the Zwo conditions 
required if preaching is to bear fruit; effort, study and practice * are 
necessary for all and especially for those with the greater talents (n. 5) : 
more necessary still is zdzfference to praise and blame (n. 1, 3, 4, 6, 7); 
but also those with ordinary gifts must attain this indifference (n. 8). 
The perfect freedom of mind which results is the best guarantee of 
Christian eloquence. ; 

Book V1 is chiefly concerned with the priest’s exterior ministry. His 
life is compared with that of the monk (chiefly in n. 2, 3, 6, 7, 8). The 
priest has a greater need of virtue; his soul must be purer than the 
rays ot the sun (n. 2); he offers sacrifice at an altar surrounded by angels 
(n. 4); he is exposed to more temptations than the monk (n. 3); he has 
need of greater prudence, knowledge and skill (n. 5); he must always be 


**H tod Qcod mots. 
208 pdcews dAAd palyjcews TO Agyetv; lL. Vv, m. 5, col. 674. 
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reserved towards women (n. 2, 9);he has particular need of zeal * (n. 10). 
Moreover a priest’s sins are punished more heavily than others (n. I, 11). 
All these ideas, which in spite of their apparent disorder are perfectly 
coherent, awake in Chrysostom an awe of the priesthood, produced by 
the consideration of his passions (n. 12) or by his magnificent conception 
of the Church, which is the betrothed of Christ, and of the spiritual 
combat, which he enchantingly describes ? (n. 12). With this splendid 
scene the work is brought to an end. 


C). Various Writings on Education and Chastity. 


The five following writings of a pastoral and disciplinary 
nature are interesting both from a doctrinal and psychologic- 
al aspect. ; 


1. On Pride and the Education of Children, a little educational 
treatise, recently edited in Greek, 5 previously edited in Latin (edZ¢, 
Combéfis, 1656). 


2. The treatise On virginity,‘ written about 381, is a commentary 
of Saint Paul’s teaching on marriage and virginity (7 Co. VII), marriage 
is good, but virginity is preferable. In later homilies on this passage, 
Chrysostom refers to this work, 


3. The short work To a Young Widow , was for the express purpose 
of providing supernatural motives of consolation to a lady who had lost 
her husband; it is less important than the following, which deals with 
the same subject. 


4. The little treatise On Perseverance in Widowhood (De non 
iterando conjugio)®, written about 380-381, counsels all widows in general 
against second marriages (The Greek Fathers in the fourth century had 
not all the same opinion on this point. Saint Epiphanius permits second 
marriages after the death of the first husband or wife, Saint Gregory 
tolerates them’, and Saint Basil punishes them by a year of penance. 


5. Two brief disciplinary treatises, dating from the commencement 
of his episcopate (Adversus eos gui apud se habent virgines subintro- 
ductas, et Quod regulares femine viris cohabitare non debeant)*, forbid, 
first, the virgins, and second, the deaconesses to live in the houses of 
the clergy, on account of the perils resulting from such conduct. 


D). Writings in Defence of Religion or Providence. 


All these writings may be said to be afologetical, although 
the last are especially concerned with strengthening souls in 
the virtue of patience. 


* **T do not think that one can be saved without having done anything for the 
salvation of one’s neighbour”; bk. v1, n. 10, col. 686. ; 

2 Ibid., n. 12, col. 689. 

3 F, SCHULTE, Joannes Chrysostomus, De inant gloria et de educandis liberis, 
Miinster, 1914. —4 P. G., 48, 533-5906. 

5 [bid., 599-610. —° P. G., 48, 609-620. 

7 J. TIXERONT, Hist. Dogmi., 11, p. 192-193. See above, p. 444. 

° P. G., 47, 495-514 and 513-532. 
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1. The treatise Against Julian and the Pagans’, or Book on 
Saint Babylas, written about 382, vindicates religion against the attacks 
of the apostate Emperor, by having recourse to the miracles of the 
Saviour and recent prodigies which had accompanied the translation of 
remains of the martyrs (d. 252). ; 


2. The work which proves Against the Jews and the Gentiles 
that Christ is God? appears to date from the beginning of his 
priesthood. The argument is based on the prophecies. 


3. The three books To Stagirius?, a monk who was troubled by 
great affliction of mind, attributed to diabolical possession, dwells on 
the providential role of suffering. This teaching, first developed in 
Book 1, is confirmed (bks. 11 and 111) by the example of the saints from 
Adam to Saint Paul. The author also includes in his works an efficacious 
remedy for sadness. 


4. Two other treatises on the same subject (Quod nemo leditur nisi 


_@ seipso, and Ad eos qui scandalizati sunt ob adversitates) 4, dating from 


the exile, 405-406, show the usefulness of suffering and explain to weak 
and ignorant souls why they should not be dismayed in adversity ; these 
works are also in some measure a defence of Providence. ae 


E). Letters 5. 


The Saint’s correspondence contains about 240 letters, all 
dating from his exile (404-407). They are classed under 
four heads ©. 

1. The zstorzcal \etters, written to the bishops or to his 
friends, give various items of news concerning himself or 
his Church. The most famous are the two letters in which 
he appeals to Pope Innocent I. 


2. The /etters of consolation are by far the most numerous. 
The 17 letters to Olympias, a deaconess of Constantinople, 
are rendered especially important both by their length and 
their beauty. 

3. The /etters of recommendation are discreet requests 
to his friends for favours for the bearer of the letter. 


4. The familiar letters were usually written to express 
his gratitude; they nearly always end with pious exhor- 
tations. 


1 P. G., 50, 533-572. 

2 P. G., 48, 813-838. 

3 P. G., 47, 423-494. 

4 P. G., 52, 459-480 and 479-528. 

5 P. G., 52, 529-748. me $33 ; 

6 See for more ample treatment FrssLER-JUNGMANN, Lnstdtutiones Patrologia, 
IU, p. 118-121. 
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The fine soul of the great Doctor, rendered still greater 


by suffering, is marvellously revealed in all his letters, which — 


form a kind of spiritual testament. 
[For the apoeryphal writings see note *]. 


II. ORATORICAL WORKS. 


Among the oratorical works of Saint John Chrysostom 
may be distinguished the sermons and the Aomilies. The 
latter term is applied especially to the series of methodical 
instructions on entire or almost entire books of the Bible. 
There are a number of his sermons, however, which may 
be classed as homilies on account of the subject with which 
they deal and the way in which they are treated. 


A). The sermons may be classed under six heads : 


I. The oceasional sermons are the best known, and 
have already been mentioned in the article on his Life : 

a) Discourse for the day of Azs ordination (P. G., 48, 693-700) ; 

5) 2 discourses on the statues (P. G., 49, 15-222); 

c) 2 discourses on the fall of Eutropius (P. G., 52, 391-414); 

a) 2 discourses before and after the jirst exile (P. G., 52, 427-430, 
443-448. 

2. The controversial discourses date, for the most part, 
like the apologetical treatise “ Against the Jews” which has 
already been mentioned, from the first years of his priesthood, 
386-389; these are: 

a) 12 sermons Against the Anomeeans oz the incomprehen- 
sibility of God? (only the last two date from his episcopate) : 
these are truly remarkable works in which the great Doctor 
confounds the pride of the Arians, who supposed themselves 


* Among the very numerous works which have been erroneously attributed 
to Saint John Chrysostom may be mentioned the following : 

1. The liturgy which bears his name (P. G., 64, col. 901-922) is still used 
nearly every day in the year in the’ Byzantine rite. The date at which it 
was composed is not known. See PL. Dr MEESTER, in Xpvooctomixd, 11, 
P+ 245-347: 

2. The manual of Biblical introduction, entitled Synopsis Veteris et Novi 
Testamenti (P. G., 56, 313-386). 

3._ The interesting commentary on Saint Matthew, entitled Opus imperfectum 
in Matthzum (P. G., 56, 611-946). 

4. Lastly, a considerable number of homilies, found in P. G., in volumes 48, 
50, 52, 55, 56, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64. 

2 P. G., 48, 701-812. 
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capable of rising to the height of the divine mysteries : 
he defends the consubstantiality of the Son with the Father, 
and explains the evangelical expressions in which Christ 
declares himself to be less than the Father. 

6) 8 sermons Against the Jews*, or rather against the 
Judzeo-Christians, in which the preacher endeavours to bring 
back to the unity of faith and Christian practice those 
Christians who assist at the Jewish festivals or who celebrate 
Easter at the same time as the Jews (Hom. 3). 


3. The name of moral discourses is especially applied 
to the following 2: 

@) 2 catecheses Ad illuminandos before baptism (P. G., 49, 223, 240) ; 

6) a discourse on the Kalends, dealing with disorderly conduct in the 


* New Year celebrations (P. G., 48, 953-962); 


c) 9 sermons on” Penance, preached during several Lenten seasons 
(P. G., 49, 277-350 : it is not certain that the last three are authentic); 

a@) a sermon on almsgiving (P. G., 51, 261-270); 

é) a sermon against ¢he games in the circus and ¢heatres (P. G., 56, 
263-270) ; 

7) 3. sermons on temptations (P. G., 49, 241-276). 

4. The sermons on the mysteries 3, which are authentic, 
were for the most part preached on the occasion of the great 
feasts of Our Lord : 

a) At Christmas (a second sermon bearing this title is doubtful) ; 
b) At the Epiphany or baptism of Our Lord; ¢) on Maundy Thursday 
(on Judas’ betrayal, 3 sermons; the third is doubtful) ; @) on Good Friday 
(three sermons, of which the last two are copies of the first) ; e) At Laster 
(2 sermons; only the first is certainly authentic); 7) at ¢he Ascension 
(only the first is certainly authentic); g) at Peztecost (2 sermons; a third, 
P. G., 64, is not authentic). 

5. The panegyries left by Saint John Chysostom are 
fairly numerous4. The most famous of these are the seven 
preached at Antioch zm prazse of Saint Paul, Among the 
others may be mentioned the eulogies of three Old Testam- 
ent figures (Job, Eleazar and the Machabees), the three 
homilies on the martyrs and the discourses on Saints Ignatius 
of Antioch, Lucian of Antioch, Eustathius of Antioch, Melet- 
ius of Antioch, Romanus and Barlaam. 


t P. G., 48, 843-942. yi 
2 The ages Be perfecta caritate is in all probability apocryphal (P. G., 56, 


279-290). On the contrary, the two sermons De frecatione (among the dubia, 
P. G., 50, 773-786) are authentic. — 3 To be found in P. G., 49 and 50. 
4 All to be found in Z G., 50, where those that are authentic are separated 


from the doubtful or apocryphal ones. On Saint Paul, col. 473-514. 
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6. Lastly, there exist a considerable number of exegetical sermons 
dealing with isolated passages of the Scriptures; with the exception of 
seven discourses on Lazarus and Dives", they are all to be found in the 
same volume of the Patrologia Graeca*. They are : a) 4 sermons on evan- 
gelical texts; 6) 8 sermons on the beginning of the Acts of the Apostles, 
and the zame of Paul; c) some twenty other sermons on verses from the 
Epistles of Saint Paul, and a few other discourses on divers subjects. 


B). Connected homilies on entire or almost entire books 
of the Bible form the greater part of Chrysostom’ s literary 
output. There exist almost 700 of this nature, on the Old or 
the New Testament. 


1. There are extant on the historical books of the Old Testament 3: 

@) 9 homilies on Genesis (dating from 386); 

6) 67 homilies on the whole Book of Genesis (probably 388); 

¢) 5 homilies on Anna, the mother of Samuel (387); 

@) 3 homilies on David and Saul (387); 

2. On the Psalms there are still extant a number of 
commentaries in the form of homilies 4 (on Ps. 4-12, 43-49, 
108-117, 119-150). Both on account of the profundity of 
the ideas expressed therein and the beauty of the style these 
must be regarded as among the finest of the Saint’ s works. 

3. On the prophets * Chrysostom has only left : 

a) 2homilies De obscuritate prophetarum (386-387) ; 


6) 6 homilies 0” sazas, chap. I-VI, preached either at Antioch or Con- 
stantinople (The commentary on Isaias, chap. I-vi (P. G., 56, 11-94) is 
due to some other author). 


4. Two Gospels were commented by Chrysostom : 
a) The Gospel of Saznt Matthew® is dealt with in 90 
homilies preached at Antioch, in 390, which are, at the same 


time, models of good exegesis and admirable explanations of 
Christian moral teaching; 


6) The Gospel of Sacnt John 7, commented in 88 homilies, 
which reveal traces of the author’s controversy with the 
Arians; these homilies were probably preached in 389. 

5. The 55 homilies on the Acts of the Apostles ® were preached at 


Constantinople in 400-401. Their style is less polished than that of the 


et since it is probable that the Bishop did not find the time to revise 
them. 


* See P. G. 48, 958-1054. —? P. G., 51. — 3 P. G., 53 and 54. 
4 P. G., 55. The fragments on the Proverbs, found at the end, come from 
the Catenae, and may perhaps be attributed to Chysostom. 
aes G., 56. —° P. G., 57-58. —7 P. G., 59. 
. G., 60. The eight discourses preached at Antioch th inni 
the Acts and on the zame of Paul are whtioned above. ‘ye leh aye haat 
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6. On the Epistles of Saint Paul, Saint Chrysostom has 
left 250 homilies 1, which are rightly considered as the best 
commentary ever composed on the writings of the great 
Apostle. He began in 391 with 32 homilies on the Epistle 
to the Romans, which are regarded as the most perfect of his 
homilies on Saint Paul. In 392, the two Eprstles to the 
Galatians were treated in 74 homilies. The 6 chapters of 
the commentary on the Efzstle to the Galatians seem to be 
six revised homilies on this same writing. The remaining 
homilies on Saint Paul are as follows: Ephesians, 24; Philip- 
pians, 15; Colossians, 12; Ist and Ind to the Thessalonians, 
16; Ist and IInd to Timothy, 28; Titus, 6; Philemon, 3; 
Hebrews, 34. The greater number were composed at 
Antioch, except the homilies on the Epistle to the Colossians, 
the two Epistles to the Thessalonians, and probably some 
few others. 


Ill. THE ORATOR. NATURE OF HIS ELOQUENCE. 


In a number of his especially famous discourses, Chrysostom 
used “a brilliant and deeply moving eloquence, which 
reminds one, in spite of wide divergences, of the classical 
eloquence of Athens and Rome, and which often enough are 
their equal”. His oratorical style, however, must not be 
judged by these works alone, which although splendid were 
nevertheless the exception, although it should be said that - 
towards the end of his life, at the time of his conflicts with the 
Court, the elevated style became usual with him. With the 
exception of his homilies on the statues, discourses on Eutrop- 
ius and a number of other sermons inspired by similar circum- 
stances, the great majority of his sermons are couched in that 
simple, moving and familiar tone which has made him, 
together with Saint Augustine, the perfect model of the 
Christian preacher. It is chiefly from this point of view that 
he will be studied here 3. 

To tnstruct and to moralise ; such should be the two great 
ends of the preacher. Chrysostom admirably combined these 
two functions; better still, he seemed to instruct only to 


t P. G., 60 (Epistle to the Rom.), 61 (2 Ep. to Cor. and Gal.), 62 (all the 
other Epistles except Hebr.), 63 (Ep. to the Hebr.). 

2 A, PUECH, Saznt Jean Chrysostomeé, p. 191. 

3 See G. LoncHayt, La Prédication, Paris, 1888, p. 117-148, and A. PUECH, 


Saint Jean Chrysostome, p. 33-118. 
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moralise. No doubt at the beginning of his preaching career 
he let himself be carried away by controversy; he fought the 
heretics, not only in his treatises but also in his sermons, as 
witness his preaching against the Anomoeans and the Jews, 
or his homilies on Saint John, which date from about the 
year 388. He was not long, however, in leaving such contro- 
versial methods in order to give himself more immediately to 
the needs of his flock. 

Although perfect symmetry should not be looked for too 
closely in Saint John’s sermons, it is easy to distinguish ¢wo 
parts; in the first he instructs by means of the Scriptures : he 
is the catechist, that is to say “a professor of elementary 
dogmatic and general moral theology”. In the second he 
shows his hearers how to apply the principle, “ policing 
consciences according to their needs?”. The connecting 
link between these two parts is often frail enough, and in 
certain cases there exists no other reason than the immed- 
iate need of the faithful, since the preacher was wise enough 
to sacrifice his art to the necessities of his ministry. More 
often than not, however, the two parts are merged together 
in perfect unity. It is perhaps in his homilies on Saint 
Matthew that he gave the best explanation of the moral 
teaching of the Gospels as a whole. 

Together with Saint Augustine, Saint John Chrysostom is 
the most eminent master of Christian eloquence. Although 
possessing very different gifts they are both outstanding on 
three points. 

1. The preacher and his auditors are in complete sympathy; their 
souls, as it were, become as one, so that the former is able to say all he 
feels, and the latter are willing to hear all he has to say. During the 
episode of the statues, Chrysostom won all hearts by his real love for his 
flock and his known and proven devotion to their spiritual well-being. 
The minor details which, in each homily, nourish this union between 
soul and soul, are the sign and effect of this reciprocal understanding. 


2. According to A. Puech 3, “the efficacy and practical turn of his 
preaching zs Chrysostom’ s most precious gift. Perhaps no one has ever 
had in such a degree the constant preoccupation of being so directly 
useful, of choosing a precise end for each of his sermons, of exercising 
a deep and direct influence on souls”. Furthermore, this moral pre- 
occupation is implemented by a very fine psychological insight and by 
that eminently apostolic gift of exhortation which Bossuet calls “ 2’incré 


pation et la vigueur”, tempered, as a rule, by calm moderation and real 
commonsense 4. 


*G. LONGHAYE, of. cit., p. 130. — * Lbid. 
3 Saint Jean Chrysostome, p. 38-39. — 4G. LONGHAYE, of. cét., p. 142-146. 
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_ 3. His gift of oratorical amplification is perhaps even more strik- 
ing. His fine and penetrating mind was admirably served by a rich, 
opulent, and, as has been remarked, royal imagination. Images some- 
times graceful, sometimes noble, always worthy, clothe, colour and animate 
sure zdeas, which sometimes flower into long descriptions without losing 
any of their force; furthermore all the developments of the sermon are 
directed by ardent feeling, which suddenly rises to the most moving 
heights*. More often than not, Chrysostom’ s preaching is couched in 
the well mannered but familiar tone of a father talking to his children. 

It has been said that Chrysostom’s richness of language, 
verging on prolixity, is explained 2, a) by the “ wealth of his 
oratorical talent”, b) by the method he adopted (he never 
lacked matter to comment); ¢c) by the very Zastes of the 
Orientals: they loved “that clear and melodious preaching 
which led them ever softly on, and which could be under- 
stood without effort”. But it must not be forgotten how 
much was due to study and what Chrysostom demanded even 
of the most gifted orator in the way of preparation 3, “As to 
the other condition on which he seemed to insist above all, 
that is to say the contempt of praise, at the same time that it 
assures the orator of the necessary independence for the 
proper carrying out of his spiritual charge, it also leads him 
not only to look to God alone but also to rely on Him and 
find in Him the unquenchable supernatural source of the 
truth which he must announce to faithful souls. Thus we 
come to the study of Chrysostom as a Doctor. 


ARTICLE III. 
TEACHING OF SAINT JOHN CHRYSOSTOM. 


I. THE DOCTOR. 


Saint John Chrysostom was more of a moralist than 
a dogmatic theologian, and even in his moral teaching he 
was less of a theologian than a sfirztual director. He is 
famous for no very striking theories. Nevertheless the part 
he played as a doctor was not the less considerable, either as 
a witness to traditional faith or as a model of the true paszor, 
‘the man of doctrine; and it is especially from this aspect that 
he must be regarded if he would be well understood. 


1G. LONGHAYE, of. cit., p. 120-128. 
2J. TIXERONT, Patrologie, p. 266. 
3 De Sacerdotio, bk. V, n. 5. See above p. 475. 
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‘Saint John Chrysostom’ s orthodoxy was suspected during the Orig- 
enist affair, but without serious reasons. Saint Epiphanius, deceived 
at first by the wicked calumnies of Theophilus of Alexandria, later recog- 
nised his mistake, and Theophilus himself did not invoke any of these 
charges at the Council of the Oak. In point of fact, Chrysostom was 
really attached to the anti-Origenist School of Antioch. Furthermore, 
a strong sense of tradition® enabled him to avoid the dangers to which 
the tendencies of this school were likely te lead. In Christology espec- 
ially, he carefully maintained the personal unity of the Saviour, avoiding 
the only too precise dualist expressions of his master, Diodorus. He 
affirmed that Christ is one, although he compared His humanity to 
a temple in which He dwells. He was careful, however, not to probe 
the mystery too deeply. How is Christ one? Do not seek to know, he 
says, Christ knows*. He took the same stand in the Trinitarian 
question. One of the great reproaches he made to the Anomoean party 
was to have desired to “understand” God’. He perceived the great- 
ness of the mystery and both his humility and his respect for tradition 
saved him from disaster. The Pelagians averred that he denied origin- 
al sin; they were refuted by Saint Augustine‘. Although it is not 
possible to find in his works a teaching on original sin as precise as that 
of the Doctor of Hippo, the doctrine of the fall of the human race is 
strongly affirmed 5. 

Although little inclined to speculate on the divine 
mysteries, Saint John Chrysostom had nevertheless a very 
elevated conception of God. He was familiar with His 
attributes: but rather than subject them to theological 
analysis, he endeavoured to nourish the spiritual life of 
himself and his flock by their meditation. In all his sermons 
he appeals to the power and wisdom of God, to His mercy 
and to His love; he proclaims aloud His justice and His 
will; and he magnificently defends His rights. The most 
eloquent passages of his sermons, perhaps, were inspired by 
the thought of the greatness of God and the /railty of 
creatures, as witness the homilies on the fall of Eutropius, 
The realisation of the vanity of the things of this world, 
which is seen so forcefully in these sermons has as its necess- 
ary basis a clear understanding of God: God is the haven 
which knows no storm; the true city; we are only travellers 
who spend but a night in an inn and then pass on® It was 
a similar inspiration which moved Saint Augustine to rise 


* Tradition, he said, is dtometo¢; it is tradition. What more is required? Jz 
ZI Thess., hom. IV, 2. 
? In Joann., hom. XI, 2; P. G., 59, 80. 
3 See the discourse Against the Anomoeans. 
: aed Julianum, bk. 1, ch. VI, n. 22-28, 
. TIXERONT, Hist. Dogm., U, p. 143-1 
© In Eutrop., Y hom. CE bik. ae eee 
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to God by contemplating the mutability of His creatures; 
but as a rule Augustine does not linger in lengthy descriptions 
as does Chrysostom, nor give the long proofs of the existence 
of immutable truth as does the philosopher, but rises immed- 
iately to the contemplation of truth *. 

Saint John Chrysostom did not seek to know how the two 
natures were united in Christ, but on the other hand, like 
a true disciple of Antioch, he insisted especially on His 
humanity, His life, His works and His death. Nor did he 
fail to exalt His adzuzne attributes. His commentaries on 
Saint John and on Saint Paul must have necessitated his 
studying them, but it may be said that his exaltation of them 
had its deeper source in the clarity of his faith and the 
fervour of his love. There is no doubt that however clear 
was his perception of Christ’s humanity he always saw Him 
effortlessly in the splendour of God... It has been matter for 
surprise that Chrysostom did not give a greater place to 
Our Lady in this radiance of God 2. Her Son never denied 
her; but John did not give her the title of Mother of God 
(@corex0s), which was an object of suspicion at Antioch. 
Sometimes indeed he supposes her to have certain human 
feelings which do not become her eminent holiness, for 
instance, a certain measure of pride in being the mother 
of such a Son, which caused Saint Thomas to say : /” verbis 
alles, Chrysostomus excesstt 3, . 

The Holy Scriptures were the principal and almost the 
only source of Chrysostom’s ideas. Furthermore, he made 
them a law for every preacher 4. Faithful to the principles 
of the School of Antioch, of which he is the most illustrious 
representative, he preferred the literal method in exegesis. 
Nevertheless he tempered the strictness of this method either 
by having prudent and moderate recourse to allegorism, 
always founded on the letter, or by his insistency on moral 
teaching and the abundance of practical applications. “ No 
other exegete in his interpretation of the sacred text has 
ever combined so much sound thought, so much calm and 


? Although Chrysostom speaks particularly of created things inasmuch as they 
are possessed by man, and Saint Augustine of creatures in themselves, the very 
real perception they both possessed of the frailty of creatures, considered from 
both these aspects, is derived from the same source. 

2G. BARDY, of. cét., col. 674-675. 

3 In Matth., hom. xiiv. — Sum. theol., II, q. 27, a. 4; adigus 

4 De Sacerdotio, bk. 1v. tf 
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cool commonsense, with so much abundance and depth, 
so much ease and skill in the fruitful application of one and 
the same text to all the branches of the religious life” *. 


In mentioning the sources of the teaching of the great Doctor, it must 
not be forgotten that he prepared his mission by a most intense interior 
life, and that before he embarked on the active life he had been 
a contemplative in the full meaning of the word, It was thus that he 
acquired that eminent conception of God which was to be for him the 
very mainspring of his life and the source of his preaching, directing 
him in his essentially practical and moral apostolate, as it directs others, 
gifted with other talents or other duties, in the path of speculative or 
doctrinal research. Saint Augustine, for instance, and Saint John 
Chrysostom, so different in many ways, may well be compared, not only 
by their love of God but by the great knowledge of Him they both 
possessed, and which they both found in the peace of the monastic life. 
There it was that Chrysostom discovered /rue philosophy which he made 
his ideal, to be realised in the work of moral and religious education 
which he undertook *. 


II. THE MORALIST®. 


Moral teaching is always the end and nearly always the 
main subject of the preaching of Saint John Chrysostom. 
His intention was to submit the whole of man, the indi- 


vidual, the family, society to the Christian law. In the 


fourth century, manners and conduct were still feeling the 
effects of Paganism. As yet they had not been entirely 
changed by the Church. At that time the moralist had also 
to be a reformer. At Antioch, Chrysostom found his task 
easy. At Constantinople he met with a powerful and 
tenacious opposition which broke him in the long run. But 
no matter how difficult and dangerous his task, John never 
flinched from carrying it through. As A. Puech says, his 
work is like “a complete manual of Christian life”, while 
“he himself appears as one of the best spiritual directors 
who ever lived, not only a director of a few chosen souls but 
also of the whole of a great city” 4. His ideas on certain 
points, especially characteristic of his method and general 
plan, may be noted. 

Among the isolated sermons, those which are especially termed moral 
discourses have already been mentioned: several of them deal with 


penance and with /emptations. The homilies “On the Statues” are an 
energetic attack on the custom of taking oaths without sufficient reason, 


SS SeSeeeeSSSSSSSSsSSSSSSSsSSMSSMMMMsesesee 


* O. BARDENHEWER, Patrol., 11, p. 179. — ? See p. 488. 


*See A. Purcu, Un réformateur, and also Saint Jean Ch Z - 
i uaemane ; bf Jean Chrysostome, p. 55-116. 
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which was an inveterate habit at Antioch (Zom. III-XVI, XIX, xx). 
Drunkeness, which is scourged in the first of these homilies (n. 4-5), 
is also dealt with again in the homilies on the Kalends, on the Resur- 
rection, on the martyrs, etc. But it would seem that the orator desired 
above all to destroy those vices which are contrary to charity and the 
sacredness of family life. 

Saint John Chrysostom was pre-eminently the apostle 
of charity*. In his homilies on Lazarus and Dives he 
soundly whipped the vice of avarice, and sang the praises 
of almsgiving in moving accents. As A. Puech remarks, 
“ his eloquence was inexhaustible when he had to deal with 
this subject”. He who gives to the poor gives to God, 
and anticipating Bossuet, John founds words to exalt the 
“eminent dignity of the poor”. He was so zealous, and 
sometimes railed so violently against riches that he has been 
-pictured “as a kind of demagogue, explaining and arguing 
social questions from the pulpit”. And it is a fact that 
several of his texts seem to imply the denial of the right 
of private property. But instead of advocating class warfare, 
his only goal was to impress on the wealthy the need to be 
charitable and practise almsgiving. He kept within a moral 
rather than a juridical sphere. He was sincere in saying 
that the poor had a certain right to share the wealth of the 
rich, but this must be taken in a very large sense. His attit- 
ude to slavery, which he did not condemn?, but whose 
hardships he endeavoured to mitigate, also prove that he was 
far from being a revolutionary. 

Saint John Chrysostom, who held the celibate life in the 
highest esteem, never condemned marrzage 3 absolutely, but 
he embraced the task of sanctifying family life by suppress- 
ing many blamable laxities; he exhorted young people to 
marry young; he forcefully attacked many Pagan customs 
which still existed in the married state; he clearly affirmed 
the perfect equality of husband and wife, insisting on the 
good influence each one can have on the other. He recom- 
mended the Christian education of children, and seems to 
have been little interested in the use of the Pagan classics. 
He deprecated the employment of professional mourners and 


1 A. PurcH, S. Jean Chrysostome, p. 58-72. — * Jbid., p. 72-77. ; 

3M. Moulard (of. c##.) insists particularly on this latter in the first part of his 
thesis, and explains that this is really the Saint’s opinion, in spite of exagger- 
ations to be found in certain of his more youthful works, which exalt vergenzty. 
The latter indeed, the glory of monachism, supposes the practice of all the moral 
and social virtues and primarily that of charity. 
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other customs not worthy of Christian funeral ceremonies. 

He always severely condemned ‘¢heatres, the games tn the 

circus, and public shows which he declared to be a menace to © 
family life 1. 

With regard to Christian life im the proper sense of the word, John 
first endeavoured to preserve the faith of his flock by carefully instructing 
them in the truths of religion; he warned them against the dangers of 
Paganism and more still of heresy, against which he was extremely 
severe. As for the practice of religion, he blamed the custom of post- 
poning baptism, recommended frequent communion, fasting, frequent 
private prayer by day and by night, and assistance at the ceremonies *. 
He stressed the preparation necessary before Mass and Holy Communion, 
and the duties of preachers in this respect (for instance, in the homily 
entitled Vom esse ad gratiam concionandum, P. G., 50, 653-662). 

Saint John, who seems to have dreamt of establishing in 
the world, by means of charity, a certain community of poss- 
essions similar to that of the monks 3, also planned to revive 
the monastic tdeal in the Christian family by the spzrzt of 
‘prayer, to transform the house of the Christian into an 
“academy of philosophy”, since thé woman who lives therein 
in peaceful contemplation can “apply herself to prayer, to 
reading and all other philosophy +” or pious exercise, Philo- 
sophy, he says elsewhere, does not mean that one must fly 
to the mountains and the deserts. Solitude, and even the 
interior life, must be brought into the cities by the practice 
of virtue5, Saint Francis of Sales in his “ Introduction a la 
vie dévote”, had a similar teaching. The influence of Greek 
sources must not be exaggerated in Chrysostom’ s conception 
of philosophy; the real sources of his ideas were profoundly 
Christian. 


Ill. TEACHING ON GRACE, THE SACRAMENTS 
AND THE CHURCH. 


A). Grace® Saint John Chrysostom explained the 
problems of grace chiefly from a moral and ascetic aspect. 


* See principally the 3 Aomdlies on marriage in P. G., 51, 207-242; and the 
homily Contra circenses ludos et theatra, P. G., 56, 263-270. See also 
A. PuEcH, S. Jean Chrysostome, p. 77-95. Henriette Dacier’s book, Saint 
Jean Chrysostome et la femme chrétienne au IV® siécle, Paris, 1907, is a pious and 
artistic work.meant especially for women, 

2 A, Purcu, S. Jean Chrysostome, p. 96-111. ; 

3 * Utopia of course”, writes A. Puech, ‘‘but a Utopia of peace and love, of 
sacrifice and poverty”. bid., p. 72. 

4 In Joann., hom. LX1, n. 3. — 5 J Rom., hom. XXVI, n. 4, 

°G. BaRDY, of. cit., col. 677-679. J. TIXERONT, of. ctt., p. 146-147. 
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The doctrinal precision of Saint Augustine, who studied them 
as a theologian and adversary of heresy, must not be looked 
for in his writings. Chrysostom brings out quite cleariy the 
part played by free wi// in the work of sanctification, but he 
is also far from neglecting the importance of gvace. 

1. No salutary act is possible without grace. It is to grace and not 
to human efforts that the principal role (td 7A¢ov) should be attributed ; 
grace, however, does not do all (<6 7%) *; he seems to mean not only 
that man, being free, retains the power of refusing grace, but that per- 
fect Christian life supposes two distinct and convergent activities, that 
of God and that of man *. 


2. Grace is a free gift. God vouchsafes it as He wills, according to 
His will and His foreknowledge (xata mpdbectv xal modyvwetv) 3. God's 
choice is subject to His goodness and to man’s virtue‘. Predestination 
(in general) is the result of both one and the other; Chrysostom express- 
ly states that both are necessary; if it were only a question of love all 
men would be infallibly saved. 

3. Chrysostom distinguishes two kinds of will in God : voluntas 
prima, by which God wills sinners not to perish; voluntas secunda, by 
which He wills them to be punished. They are not lost by necessity, 
but by God’ s will, armed with justice 5. Saint John Chrysostom was the 
first, it would seem, to propose this distinction of two wills, a theory 
developed by Saint John Damascenus *, and made more precise by 
Saint Thomas’. 

This teaching on grace, which is a fair outline of the 
Greek school of thought, \ays especial stress on God’s goodness 
which calls all men to salvation, His foreknowledge, and His 


justice which rewards and punishes ®, 


B). The Sacraments. In the fourth century there did 
not yet exist any general theory on the nature and the 
number of the Sacraments. Saint John Chrysostom explains 
that God gave to man “the intelligible in the sensible”, 
or, in other words, grace in visible and palpable szgzs or 
symbols which we call Sacraments. Like Saint Cyril of Jerus- 
alem, he speaks of a character (seal sypxyis) impressed by 
baptism, confirmation and order; he reminds his hearers. that 
in the administration of the sacred mysteries, God or Jesus 


* In Rom., hom. XIX, n. 1 : (tO TAgov Tis yapItOG Fy, 08 TO Tay). 
2 In Philipp., hom. VIiltt, n. 1, 2. 

3 In Rom., hom. XVI, n. 6. 

4 In Eph., hom. 1, n. 2. — > Loid. 

6 De fide orth., U1, c. 29, towards the end. 


7 Summa theol., 1, q. 19, art. 6, ad Ium. c 
8 Saint Gregory of Nazianzus, who was a lesser moralist than Chrysostom, 


insists to a greater degree on the part played by grace. They are both surpassed 
in precision by Saint Augustine. 
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Christ is the principal agent, and the priest is no more than 
the instrument. For this reason he affirmed, with Saint 
Augustine, that the validity of the Sacraments does not 
depend on the personal holiness of the priest who confers 
them, and thus brought sacramental theology “nearer to the 
doctrine of ex opere operato” *. 


1. Baptism. Although Chrysostom did not formally distinguish six 
species of dafiism? as did Gregory of Nazianzus, he indicated the effects 
of the first three better than either Gregory or any other Oriental Father. 
The baptism of the Jews, he says, went no farther than the body; that 
of John remitted sin only by means of the contrition which accompanied 
it (ex ofere operantis); but the baptism of Jesus remits sin of itself and 
confers the Holy Ghost3. Furthermore, he refrained from the practice 
of rebaptising not only schismatics but also heretics, or at least those 
who professed a false Trinitarian belief. This practice was still wide- 
spread in the East, and especially in Cappadocia where it had been for- 
bidden by Saint Basil +. 

2. Confirmation. In addition to what is said by Saint Cyril on this 
subject, Chrysostom observes that only the Apostles conferred the Holy 
Ghost by the laying on of hands. This remark may have been caused 
by a custom, then beginning to spread in the East, since the creation 
of rural parishes, of allowing the priests to perform not only: the 
baptismal unctions but also the unction which followed baptism and 
accompanied the laying on of hands, and which constituted the 
Sacrament of Confirmation 5. 


3. The Holy Eucharist. The title of Eucharistic Doctor, 
Doctor Eucharistia, is given to Saint John Chrysostom. The 
texts found in the writings of the fourth century Fathers, 
bearing witness to the Blessed Sacrament, are numerous and 
explicit. The Real Presence, in particular, is clearly taught 
by all. Noone spoke more forcefully than Chrysostom on 
this subject. While Saint Cyril of Jerusalem employed 
certain expressions which have caused certain critics (erron- 
eously, to judge by his teaching as a whole) to doubt his 
faith in the Real. Presence — for instance, the words. simili- 
tude, antitype, figure, which he applied even to the conse- 
crated species — Chrysostom, like the true Antiochian that 
he was, showed a daring and almost exaggerated realism: 
“We do not go only to see Our Saviour, we also take him 
in our hands, crush His flesh, unite ourselves to Him in the 


J. TIxXERONT, Hist. Dogm., uy, p. 162-163. 

* Oral. XXXIX, 17, 19. See above p. 444, note 3. 

3 Hom. De baptismo Christi, 3; P. G., 49. 

4J. TIxERoNT, Hist. Dogm., 1, p. 169. 

5G. BAREILLE, Confirmation, in Dict. théol., col. 1038. 


———— 
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closest way... That which Our Saviour did not suffer on the 
Cross (i. e., the breaking of not one of his bones), He suffers 
to-day in the Sacrifice for the love of you, and allows 
Himself to be reduced to fragments so that all may be filled” *, 

The sanctification of the offerings is not only called a change 
(uetacxevy) or transformation (yetad6d0urcts) by Chrysostom, but more 
precisely a conversion (uetz60A7). In this respect Saint Gregory 
of Nyssa is still more complete, and attempts a theory of conversion to 
which he applies the significant word, ¢rans-elementation perastoryetwats?. 

Saint John Chrysostom usually attributes transubstantiation to the 
words of Jesus Christ. The priest at the altar stands in the place of the 
Saviour and pronounces His words: “This is My Body, he says; these 
words transmute (yetad6v8utZer) the offerings” 3. Nearly all the other 
Oriental Fathers attribute transubstantiation to the invocation of the 
Holy Ghost (epiclesis) which follows the consecration. Chrysostom 
also does this occasionally : the reason is that for him as for the other 
Fathers the epiclesis was the exterior manifestation of the action of the 
Holy Ghost, to Whom are attributed all sanctifying works, and this 
action, they supposed, takes place at the moment when, on the invocation 
of the Holy Ghost, the words of Our Lord at the Last Supper are 
repeated; the Fathers considered the successive invocation of the Three 
Persons as constituting a moval whole, during which, at some precise 
instant, the consecration took place +. 


Lastly, Saint John Chrysostom is one of those who have 
stressed most insistently not only the principal part taken 
by Jesus as the minister of the Holy Eucharist 5 but also the 
identity of the Eucharistic feast with the Last Supper, and 
the identity of the Sacrifice of the Mass with the Sacrifice 
of the Cross ©. 

4. Penanee. Saint John Chrysostom often spoke of 
penancé and the moral conditions it requires, but some have 
mistakenly regarded him as affirming the efficacy of penance 7 
without confession made toa priest. But his insistency on 
confession made to God should not be taken as excluding 
sacramental confession; moreover, even the Fathers who 
wrote most explicitly on confession to a priest (Origen, 
Saint Ambrose, Saint Augustine, Saint Leo) often speak 
in the same way as Chrysostom, and he himself was far from 


* In Joann., Hom: Xivi. n. 3. La I Cor., Hom. XXIV, n. 2. 

2 See J. TIXERONT, Hist. Dogm., 1, p. 182-183. 

3 De prodit. Juda, hom. 1, 6. thy i 

4See S. SALAVILLE, Epiclése eucharistique, in Dict. théol., col. 194-300, 
notably col. 236 sq. 

5 De prodit. Jude, hom. 1, 6. 

6 In I Cor., hom. XXIV, I, 2, 4. 

7 See in particular the nine discourses on Penance. 
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being unacquainted with the ministry of the priest* At 
Antioch he affirmed the priest's power of remitting sins and 
laid on the sinner the duty of confessing his sins to him 2. 
At Constantinople things were not quite the same; in. 391, 
Nectarius had suppressed the office of penitentiary and also 
probably public penance, on account of a scandal that-had 
arisen. Nevertheless Chrysostom still taught3 in this town 
that penance requires: a) the accusation and detailed con- 
fession of sins; 2) heartfelt humiliation and contrition; 
¢) satisfaction made by prayer, tears and almsgiving. It is 
true that he does not mention the priest, but one of the 
accusations made against Chrysostom at the Villa of the 
Oak, that of having promised forgiveness to all sinners 
whenever they should come to him, supposes the intervention 
of the priest in the Sacrament of Penance; private and not 
public penance is here in question. It would certainly have 
been re-established by the bishop had it fallen into disuse 4. 

5. Other Sacraments. a) Saint John Chrysostom says nothing of 
Extreme Unction’. 

4) As regards Order, he especially exalted the greatness of the episco- 
pacy and the priesthood in his book, “ De Sacerdotio”. 


c) Marriage. He insisted on the equality of husband and wife °; he 
maintained the unity of the marriage bond by not approving second 
marriages and chiefly by forbidding married couples who had separated 
from marrying again, even in the case of adultery. This applied not 
only to the wife, who, although repudiated, still remained the wife of the 
injured husband’, but also to the latter who is obliged, if he has “ taken 
to wife a woman filled with vice, to support her” by living with her ® 
Separation is only allowed in the case of adultery, and Chrysostom 
declares ; “It is forbidden to him, who has repudiated his wife and 
lives separately, to take another; that would be adultery ””% Other less 
precise explanations of the same doctrine must be understood in the 
light of these clear affirmations. 


C). The Church. Like other fourth century Fathers, 
Chrysostom had not developed a complete ecclesiological 


*See P. GALTIER, /énitence, in Dict. apol., col. 1847-1861. 
? De Sacerd. 111, 6; nm Genes., hom. XxX, 5; De penit., VI, 2; etc. 
3 In Hebr., hom. IX, 4-5. 
4See J. TIXERONT, ist. Dogm., 1, p. 187-190. P. BATIFFOL, Etudes 
a’hist. et de théol. positive, 1, 149 sq. 
5’ This Sacrament was nevertheless mentioned at this period in the Zuchologion 
of Serapion of Thmuis (xxix, the prayer in oleum egrotorum). See p. 371. 
° Even as regards guilt in adultery: In 7 Zhess. hom. v, 2 (very important). 
,’ In Matth., hom. Xvi, 4: ‘‘xat yap exbAnfetca wdver tod exbaddvtoc 
ovsa yuv7)”. See also De /ibello repudiz, 11, 1, 3. 
8 In Matth., hom. LX11, 2 (end). — 9 Zz Joann., hom. LXttt, 4. 
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teaching. Those points on which he did touch, however, are 
valuable. 

1. The Church is founded on truth’; it is therefore infallible in its 
magisterium, which constitutes one of its primary obligations. 


_ 2. Itis independent of secular power. The prince has power only 
in temporal things; the power of the priest as minister of the Church is 
far greater ”. ; 


_ 3: The Church is one and universal. Made one by the will of Christ, 
it cannot be divided; schismatics do as much harm as heretics3; the 
Church Catholic or universal is the mainstay of the whole world 4. 


_ 4. The Church is founded on Peter. It is probable that no one 
in the fourth century has so well sung the praises of the privileges of 
Peter as Chrysostom, in his commentaries of those texts of the Gospel 
which refer to them 5, and even the texts which tell of Peter’s denial of 
Jesus®. Christ gave to him not only the power of teaching the truth 
and. the presidency of honour (ttw7) but also the efficacious government 
of the whole Church ’, of the whole world ®. 


During all the time that Chrysostom was at Antioch, the 
strained relations existing between the bishop of that town 
and the Church of Rome did not allow him to speak very 
openly of the privileges of the successor of Peter: he did so 
endirectly by comparing Peter's successors with himself. 
But from the moment of his own elevation to the episcopacy 
he acted as peacemaker between Antioch and Rome, and 
when he was unjustly deposed he had recourse to the Pope 
in order to obtain a revision of the condemnation of which 
he had been the victim. In spite of certain appearances to 
the contrary, this appeal to Rome possessed a capital import- 
ance, if its circumstances and its result are considered 9. 
Innocent I at least obtained the posthumous rehabilitation of 
the greatest of the Oecuimenical Doctors, as they are termed 
in the East. In the full meaning of the word, Chrysostom 
was an Oecumenical Doctor and Catholic Doctor. 


* In I Tim. x1, 1. ‘fH yao ddnPek sor tis "ExxAnoiag nal atddog nat 
Sdpatwp.a. ; 

2 In tllud: Vidi Dominum, hom. 1V, 4, 5. See the development of these ideas 
from a spiritual standpoint in the De Sacerdotio, 111, 1, etc. f 

3 In Eph., X1, 5,6. See F. CAVALLERA, Le schisme a Antioche, p- 271 sq. 

4 In I Tim, Xi, 1. UrdAdg éott tig olxovpevgg 7, ’Exx)nota. 
5 In Matth., hom. Liv. Zz Joann., hom. LXXU1 and LXxxvill, Ete. 

© De penit., hom. 111 and v. pou SED «my 

7 Thy émotaciay tis olnxovpeviniis "HxxAnstas eveyetonos, 
n.. 2) 
2 Tee olxovpsvng THY Olxovopiay avadeentar. Ln Joann. hom, , LXXIII (n. 1). 

9 For all this question, the studies mentioned at the head of this chapter, at the 
end of the dzb/ography (Marini, Batiffol and M. Jugie) should be consulted. 


De ~en., hom. v 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Secondary Oriental Authors. 
Bishops and Monks. 


SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. See the note for each author. 


I. BISHOPS, FRIENDS OR ADVERSARIES 
OF SAINT JOHN CHRYSOSTOM. 


1. Evagrius (d. 393), the successor of Paulinus of Antioch, composed 
divers treatises and translated into Latin the Zz of Saint Anthony by 
Saint Athanasius (The translation is still extant) *. 

2. Flavian of Antioch? (d. 404), successor to Meletius, left to 
posterity a still extant sermon on charity, and fragments of other 
sermons. 

3. Acacius of Beroea; in Syria (d. 432), who was first one of 
Chrysostom’ s friends but later became his unrelenting enemy, like the 
two following authors left a voluminous correspondence, of which only 
three letters and a brief Com/essto fidei are now extant. He wasa zealous 
man but lacked judgment. 

4, Antiochus of Ptolemais (Saint John of Acre) (d. 408) wrote 
various treatises which are now lost. One discourse only is preserved. 
He lived at Constantinople, where he was in great favour as a preacher. 
According to Sozomen, he was called Chrysostom by his friends *. 


5. Severian of Gabala in Coela-Syria (d. after 408). 
This other disloyal friend of Saint John Chrysostom, who 
plotted against him in his own house, was, according to 
Gennadius of Marseilles, famous for his eloquence and his 
knowledge of the Scripturess. His Eafosztio in Ep. ad 
Galatas is lost, as well as another of his commentaries. 
There remain extant: @) 6 homilies on the creation of the 


* P. G., 26, 838-976. On Evagrius, see HIERON., De virts,.125; F. CAVAL- 
LERA, 5S. /érome. 1, p. 21-22, etc., Le Schisme a’ Antioche, ch. 1X and passim, 

* See in particular chap. vil, S. John Chrysostom, p. 463 and 465. Homily 
on charity in P. G., 48, 945-952 (entitled De anathemate, among the Of, 
Chrysost.); correct attribution made by CAVALLERA, Ze schisme d’ Anttoche, 
p- 15-19, 277-282. This author also attributes other fragments to Flavian : 
P. G., 83, 77, 204; 86, 1, 1313; II, 1840. 

3 P. G., 77, 99-102 (letter) ; 84, 647, 660 (letters), 851-854 (Confessio). 

* Hist. Kecl., vil, 10. The discourse is found among Chrysostom’ s works, 


SAVILES’ edit. 1612, V, 648-653. Divers fragments are preserved in quotations. 
5 De vir. ill., 21. 
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world?; 4) 7 other divers discourses 2, preserved in Greek 
(at least in fragments); ¢) 15 discourses edited according 
to an Armenian version (by J. B. Aucher, 1827); @) a number 
of oratorical fragments in Syriac and Copt. A number of 
discourses are wrongly ascribed to him 3. 


6. Macarius Magnes‘, or Macarius of Magnesia, in Lydia, was 
also present at the Villa of the Oak among Chrysostom’s enemies. 
In addition to a few homiletic fragments, the Monogenes (Unigenitus) 
or Answer to the Greeks (Afpocriticus), a great apology in five books, 
written about 410, in which the objections of the Neo-Platonist, 
Porphyry, are refuted, is also attributed to him. 


See the following chapter for Palladius. 


II. OTHER BISHOPS, THEOLOGIANS AND EXEGETES. 


1. Gelasius of Czesarea (d. 395), nephew of Saint Cyril of Jerus- 
alem, has left no extant works, although it is known that he composed 
various treatises, and also perhaps a no longer extant continuation of 
Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History’. 


2. John of Jerusalem, Bishop of that town from 386 to about 417, 
was involved in the Origenist controversies about 395 (fragments of the 
memorandum, Afologia®*, which he sent to Theophilus of Alexandria 
on this subject in 387 are extant), and also in the Pelagian controversy 
about 415 (a profession of faith is extant)”. His other writings are lost®. 

3. Philo, Bishop of Carpasia, in Cyrus, in the time of Epiphanius °, 
about the year 400, was the author of a commentary on the Canticle 
of Canticles, extant in Latin and in a Greek abridged version '®. An 
ascetic letter, found in Saint Basil’s*™ correspondence, was attributed | 
to him, but in reality it was written by Saint Nilus. 


t P. G., 56, 429-500 (among the sfzz7a of S. John Chrysost.). 
2 [bid., P. G., 52, 425-428 (recently edited Greek text); 56, 499-516, 563- 
564; 59, 587-590; 64, 793, 802; 63, 531-544; 65, 15-26. 
3One is S. Basil’s (P. G., 31, 423-444); another S. Peter Chrysologus 
(P. G., 65, 27-28). See O. BARDENHEWER, Geschichte, 111, p. 363-365. See 
also M. JuGIE, Sévérien de G. et le symbole athanasten, in Echos d’ Orient, 1911. 
4 P. G., 10, 1345-1406 (fragments). C. BLONDEL, Mac. Magn. que supersunt, 
Paris, 1876 (complete edit.). See L. Ducuesne, thesis, Paris, 1877. 
G. BArpy, Ox the Apocriticus, in Bull, Anc. Litt. et Arch. chrét., 1913 (p. 95- 
111). See also O. BARDENHEWER, of. ci?., IV, p. 189-195. 
5 PHorius, Cod. 89. See also HIERON., De vi77s, 130. 
6 Preserved by Saint Jerome in Contra Joannem Hierosolym. and Ep. 82. 
7 Text, with the other extant fragments, in CASPARI, Geschichte des Tatf- 
symbols, 1866, 1, p. 161-212. d 
8 5 mystagogical catecheses composed by S. Cyril of Jerusalem have been 
attributed to him: on insufficient grounds. See S. SALAVILLE, in Echos a’ Ortent, 
1915 (Sept.), p. 531-537. 
Pree Behop of Kedra, famous for his eloquence, lived under 
Constantius. 
10 P, G., 40, 27-154. 
uP, G, a Sed See O. BARDENHEWER, Geschichte, 111, p. 303. 
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4. Theophilus of Alexandria was the third successor of 
Saint Athanasius (385-412), after Peter JJ (373-381) and 
Timothy (381-385), and also uncle to Saint Cyril. This sorry 
figure of a bishop, who has often been referred to in the 
foregoing pages, probably wrote a great deal (exegetical and 
oratorical fragments, and a pastoral canon extending from 380 
to 479 are quoted), but hardly anything except his letters now 
remains !: a) a synodal letter against Origenism, sent out to 400 
bishops of Palestine or Cyprus; 4) Paschal letters for the years 
AOI, 402, 404; ¢) five or six other letters or fragments of letters; 
d) a violent pamphlet against Saint John Chrysostom 2. 

5. Polychronius of Apamea3, Syria (d. 428-431), was brother to 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, and a fertile exegete. Numerous scholions 
on Job, Ezechiel and Daniel are extant. He does not seem to have 


fallen into his brother's errors although he also was attached to the 
School of Antioch. 

6. Asterius of Amasea, Asia Minor, was famous as a preacher 
about 400, and has left a collection of 21 homilies, discourses and pane- 
gyrics 4, to which should be added 2 sermons wrongly attributed to Saint 
Gregory of Nyssa’, The subject matter is chiefly of a moral and pastor- 
al nature. His style is fairly pure. 


III. BISHOP PHILOSOPHERS. 


Nemesius, Bishop of Emesa, in Phoenecia, at the beginning of the 
fifth century, was the author of a work Oz the Nature of Man®. This is 
a psychological work, with Neo-Platonic tendencies. A fragment of 
it is found among the works of Gregory of Nyssa entitled De Anima’. 
This treatise was in great demand during the Middle Ages. 


Synesius of Cyrene 8, Bishop of Ptolemais, metropolis of 
Cyrenaica, was always more of a philosopher than a Chris- 


* P. L., 22, 758, 773, 792, 813. P. G. 65, 33-60. 

? Translated by Saint Jerome, together with the Paschal letters. See 
F. CAVALLERA, S. /éréme. It is to be regretted that Saint Jerome abetted 
Theophilus to such an extent. 

30, BARDENHEWER, Polychronius, Freiburg im B. 1879. Fragments in 
P. G., 162, 607-712 (lost). See O. BARDENHEWER, Geschichée, 111, p. 322-324. 
: ee 40, 163-478 (Combefis’ edition), 

dhortatio ad penttentiam and In principium sejuniorum, P. G., : 
See O. BARDENHEWER, Geschichie, SA he rie ; 4539-9 

° P. G., 40, 503-818. See O. BARDENHEWER, Geschichte, 1V, 275-280. 

7 P. G., 45, 187-222. 

8 Editions: P. G., 66, 1053-1616 (PETAU’s edit., 1633. For the “In Praise 
of Baldness” (Znconium Calvitii) see Krabinger’s edit.). French trans., 
H. Drvon, Paris, 1878. Studies: H. Druon, Avude sur la vie et les euvres 
de Synésius, Parls, 1859, C. VELLAY, Etude sur les hymnes de Synésius de 
Cyréne, Paris, 1904. Fr. X. Kraus, Studien uber Synesios von Kyrene, in 


Theolog. Quartalschrift, 1865-1866, 3 articles. O. BARDENHEWER, Geschichte, 
IV, p. T10-112. 
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tian. Born of rich parents about the year 370, and brought 
up at Alexandria in an intense literary and philosophical 
atmosphere, he was initiated by the famous Hypatia to the 
mysterious doctrines of Neo-Platonism. On his return from 
a long and successful mission to the Court of Arcadius he 
settled at Alexandria, where he married. Between 406 and 
409, his compatriots desiring him to be made bishop, he con- 
sented after some resistance, and governed the Church of 
Ptolemais very zealously until his death in 415. As bishop 
his Christian faith predominated, although his religion never 
went very deep and traces of his Pagan studies still clung to 
him. In reality he reduced Christianity to a highly spiritual 
Ethic. 

Synesius’ works include : a) 6 purely secular “eatises, written before 
he was a bishop*; 4) 9 complete a@scourses and 2 homiletic fragments; 
¢) 10 Aymns ?, on religious subjects, in a classical style ; only two, howev- 
er, are frankly Christian (num. 7 and 9); @) 156 /e¢ters 3, dating from 399 
to 413. These are very finely written and are rendered highly impor- 
tant by the diversity of subjects they treat, especially the history and 
geography of the Libyan Pentapolis or Cyreniaca. 

Although Synesius was a great stylist, he occupies but 
a minor place in the history of Christian thought. He may 
be regarded as a forerunner of many writers of our own time, 
who after having carefully sifted out what they call the 
“ metaphysics” of Christianity, retain only a vague idealism. 
He himself destroyed nothing, but he never fully possessed 
the true Christian spirit. He kept well out of the current‘in 
which the Fathers were moving. His influence was never 
strong, since he failed to use his really brilliant literary talent 
in the service of a solid and powerful teaching. 


IV. MONASTIC EXEGETES. 


The majority of the monks who made a name for them- 
selves in exegesis became bishops. Some, however, remained 
monks all their lives. The next chapter will deal with those 
whose work was chiefly ascetic and mystical, while two who 
wrote on exegetical subjects will be mentioned here. 


«For instance the Zuconium Calvitdd (satire on futile philosophers), Dron 
(a vindication of his manner of living), De Zvsomnzzs (their cause and importance). 

2 P. G., 66, 1587-1616. j ; 

3 P. G., 66, 1321-1560. R. HERCHER, Zfzstolographi grect, Paris, 1873, 
p. 638-739, gives-159, but the last three are not authentic. 
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1. Adrian or Hadrian, probably an Antiochian monk in the first 
part of the fifth century, has left an outstanding work entitled /ntro- 
duction to the Divine Scriptures*, the first known work of this kind. 
‘The author explains the principles developed by the School of Antioch, 
and studies the characteristics of Hebrew literature with reference to its 
themes, vocabulary and construction. Fragments of this author’ s works 
are still to be found in the Catenae ”, 


2. Saint Isidore of Pelusium (d. about 449) priest and 
abbot of a monastery situated near this town (which draws 
its name, =nAéc, wud, from the swamps bordering the Nile 
at its Eastern mouth)3, was also an exegete of the 
School of Antioch; he was a disciple of Saint John Chry- 
sostom, living on the Alexandrian side. 2000 of his letters 
are still extant4, the finest collection of this nature still in 
existence, This ce#dtured author (according to Photius his 
elegant unaffected letters are a model of the epistolary style) 5, 
was a theologian and philosopher as well as an orator. He 
combated all the heretics of his time. He was especially 
fond of exegeszs, of which he even developed a theory, and 
stood out firmly against Alexandrian allegorism. He refused 
notably to apply the whole of the Old Testament. to 
Christ, since he regarded a part of it as purely historical 9. 
He was interested in moral theology, which he taught as 
a philosopher, disciple of Aristotle as well as a Christian. 
Virtue he placed above all things : dpetys toov oddév (nothing 
is equal to virtue), he says over and over again?7. Together 
with the four cardinal virtues, he recommended liberality, 
magnanimity, affability and social service’, _ It is natural that 
as a monk he stressed the need of the ascetic life9 in order 
to reach perfection: voluntary poverty and abstinence con- 
stitutes “the philosophy of the disciples of the Lord”, and 
he placed virginity, which, however, he did not separate from 


* P. G., 98, 1273-1312. 

2G. Mercati, Pro Hadriano, in Revue Biblique, 1914, p. 246-255. 

3 E. Bouvy, De S. /sidoro Pelusiota (thesis), Nimes, 1884, p. 74-78. 

4 P. G., 78, 177-1646. Five books containing respectively 500, 300, 413, 230, 
and 569 letters. On this Corpus, see O, BARDENHEWER, Geschichte, IV, p. 102. 

5 Puotius, Efist., bk. 11, 44. See also L. BAYER, Jsidore von P. hlassische 
Bildung, Paderborn, 1915. 


$ Epist., V, 117; I, 1953 Ul, 339. See L. Boper, De arte exegelica S. 1., 
Cracow, 1878. 


7 See E. Bouvy, of. cit., p. 103-105, etc. See the whole of the chapter, 
p. 102-126. 


® On his “‘ politics” see E. Bouvy, zid., p. 78-85. See also E 
Groit chez Isidore de Péluse, Paris, 191 3 11, Oh nined HON, #4 
9 O, BARDENHEWER, Geschichte, IV, p. 103-104. 
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humility and the love of one’s neighbour *, far above the 
matried state. Such is the teaching that will be found in all 
the monastic literature. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Oriental Monachism. 
SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY : see the notes. 


I. OUTLINE OF MONACHISM.—HISTORIANS 
OF MONACHISM. 


A). General Outline. In the fourth century, chiefly in 
. the East, monachism spread rapidly. Although peace had 
finally come to the Church, it was far from lessening the 
attractions that many felt for the solitary life, but rather 
strengthened and increased it; this goes to prove that the 
deserts had not been peopled by those who fled from suffer- 
ing, but by those who felt the need for a greater exterior 
peace which they could not find in the promiscuity of the 
cities. The monks who lived in most of the Eastern count- 
ries have already been mentioned in passing : 

a) In Egypt, with Saint Anthony (in the life of Saint 
Athanasius); 

6) In Palestine, with Saint Epiphanius ; 

c) In Eastern Syria, with Saint Ephraem and Aphraates; 

d) In the region of Antioch, with Diodorus, Theodore and 
Saint John Chrysostom ; 

é) In Asta Minor, with Saint Basil. 

This visible spread of monachism was accompanied by 
a magnificent flow of “terary works, to mention only the very 
many ascetic works composed by Saint Ephraem, Saint 
Basil, Saint Gregory of Nyssa and Saint John Chrysostom. 


™ Studies on S. Isidore. Besides the authors mentioned and BARDENHEWER, 
ap. cit. IV, 100-107, see H. A. Niemeyer, De Z. P. vita, scriptts, et doctrina 
Halle, 1825 (P. G., 78, 9-102); and P. GLUEK, 2. P. Summa doctrine moralis, 


Herbipoli, 1848. 
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But Egypt was the real home of monachism. There it was 
that the most diverse organisations took root, and there, or in 
the neighbouring regions, that the most original ascetic works 
were written. These will be dealt with. First, however, 
it would be well to speak of a number of ancient and espec- 
ially interesting Azstorical studies, dealing with the out- 
standing monastic figures of the time as well as with mona- 
chism in general. 


B). Lives of the Fathers of the Desert. These Lives 
have long been rendered popular in the East, in works trans- 
lated from the Greek, of which an important collection was 
made at the beginning of the seventeenth century by the 
Dutch Jesuit, Father Rosweyde, of Utrecht. This collection, 
which Father Delehaye terms “the dawn of Bollandism ”, 
is reproduced in Migne’s Patrologia*. Itis extremely volum- 
inous and fills no less than ten books and three appendices. 


In the first, the compiler has brought together several famous dzo-_ 
graphies of the monks (Saints Paul, Anthony, Hilarion, etc) and religious 
women (Saints Eugenie, Euphrasia, Euphrosyne, Mary the Egyptian, 
etc.), composed by various authors. The second book contains the 
Historia monachorum in cEgypio, attributed to Rufinus of Aquilea, 
while in book Ivy are found extracts from Sulpicius Severus and Cassian. 
Books Ill, V, VI consist of collections of sayings due to the more illus- 
trious solitaries. Book VIII contains the earlier accepted text of the 
Laustac History. Books tX and X relate respectively the monastic 
history of Theodoret of Cyrus (entitled Theophilus) and Moschus’ 
history entitled the Spzrztual Meadow. \n an appendix is found a writ- 
ing entitled the Paradise of Heraclides, another text of the Lausiac 
History and another collection of sayings. But even this great work 
was far from including all that had been preserved of the copious literat- 
ure on the subject. Other texts have since been edited, and in modern 
times still more have been published, notably in Coptic. 

As may have been remarked, all these documents may be classed 
under two heads: a) some are Historical relations, or biographical 
details ; 4) others consist of collections of sayings, or Apophtegmata as 
the most famous collection is called ’Atoobéyyata aytwv yeodvtwy*. 
Books III, V, VI, VII and the third appendix of Rosweyde’s work fall 
under this latter head. 

Since these latter writings are, for the most part, posterior to the 
period now under discussion, they will be dealt with later in Book m1. 
Moreover the essential parts of their contents are to be found in Cas- 
sian’ s contemporary Latin work, which is our best source of information 
on Oriental monachism. As for the historical collections, only two need 
be studied here. These are the Historia monachorum in Aigypto, attri- 
buted to Rufinus, and the Lausiac History. 


_ OO 


*P. L., '73 (bk. 1-vi11) and 74 (bk. 1x, x and appendices). - 
* COTELIER, Lcclesie grece monumenta, 1, 338-712. In P. G., 65, 71-440. 
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The Historia monachorum in Agypto: was fora long 
time regarded as one of Rufinus’ original works. At present 
it is almost certain that Rufinus’ text is only the translation 2 
of an anonymous Greek work, dating from the end of the 
fourth century or the beginning of the fifth. The Greek text 
has even been determined by means of the reconstitution 
of the text of Palladius’ Lauszac History. 


C). Palladius 3 (about 363-425). Palladius, a native of 
Galatia, became a monk at Jerusalem about 386, where he 
lived for three years. He then passed over to Egypt, where 
he lived for another three years at Alexandria. This was 
followed by nine years spent at Nitria, during which time 
he explored the monastic solitudes of the Upper Nile. 
About 400 we find him as Bishop of Helenopolis in Bithynia. 
A great friend of Saint John Chrysostom, he went to Rome 
in company with several others of the clergy, after the Synod 
of the Oak, in an attempt to obtain the support of the West. 
As a punishment he was deposed and banished to the 
Thebaid at Syene, where he passed six years (406-412). 
On his return to Galatia he became Bishop of Aspuna in his 
own province and died in this See. He is known, however, 
as the Bishop of Helenopolis. His fame is based on the 
following works: 1. Dzalogue on the Life of Saint John 
Chrysostom 4, probably composed in Egypt about 407-408. 
This is one of the most valuable sources for S. John’s life 
at Constantinople; 2. The Lauszac History 5, that is to say, 
the history of the monks dedicated to Lausos, the Cham- 
berlain of Theodosius II and composed in Galatia about 420, 

The Lausiac History from the very moment of its appearance 
became immensely popular, due to its charming ingenuousness and the 
curiosity of the fifth century Christians concerning anything to do with 
monastic life. The work gained nothing by its success, for it was not 


only reproduced and translated, but also added to by copyists and 
translators. At one time it was notably increased by the addition of the 


t Latin text, P. Z., 21, 387-402 (Op. Rufini). 

2 Before the appearance of Dom Butler’s thesis, Preuschen (Palladius und 
Rufinus, Giessen, 1897) maintained that Rufmus’ text was really the original, 
and the Greek text only the translation. This opinion was supported by 
Reitzenstein in 1916 (Historia monachorum und Historia Lausiaca, Gottingen). 
Bardenhewer remarks, however, that Dom Butler’s position is in no way 
weakened. See Geschichte, 1v, p. 149, n. I. ; 

3 Most of the biographical details are drawn from the Lausiac History. 

4 P. G., 47, 5-82 (at the beginning of the Os. S. 7. Chrysostomt). 

5 Rosweyde’s text of the Vite Patrum is now advantageously replaced by that 
of Dom CUTHBERT BUTLER. 
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Historia monachorum in Aegypto, and still retained this form at the end 


' 
bth pene 


of the nineteenth century. An early translation of the primitive text was_ 


extant under the title of “ Paradise”, bearing the name of Heraclides, 
Paradisus Heraclidis. Ueraclides, secretary to Saint John Chrysostom, 
by whom he had been made Bishop of Ephesus, was regarded as the 
author. Tillemont recognised the composite nature of the /owger com- 
pilation of the Lausiac History but went no farther. Dom Cuthbert 
Butler, the English Benedictine, rendered justice to Palladius by 
showing: 1. That he, and not Heraclides, was the author of Paradise; 
2. that the Paradise contains the fundamental elements of the Lausiac 
History, from which must be separated the Historia monachorum in 
A-gypio; 3. that the latter is not Rufinus’ work, but a translation made 
by him of a Greek work ?, probably written by Timothy, an archdeacon 
of Alexandria, about 425. These conclusions are now commonly 
admitted. 

Thus reconstituted, the work possesses a real historical 
value. Its author was a bishop honoured with the friendship 
of Saint John Chrysostom, and a monk who spent the greater 
part of his life in the midst of the solitaries of whom he 
writes. His work possesses exceptional authority inasmuch 
as it completes and confirms the accounts found in the 
biographies of the founders of monachism, and is a powerful 
aid to the proper understanding of monastic literature itself. 


Il. THE MONASTIC LAWGIVERS 3. 


Monachism developed in a double form; the anchoretic Life, 
that of the solitaries or hermits, often living in the same 
place, but not bound together by a common rule and 
exercises, and the coenoditic dife, that of monks living in com- 
munity in the monasteries 4, under the authority of superiors. 
The first lawgivers left a number of writings which should 
be mentioned here. 


A). Anchoretie Life. 


The very first founder of the anchoretic life, in Egypt, 
where it first flourished, was Saint Anthony. He was born 


Dom CurHBerT BuTier, The Lausiac History of Palladius; 1. A critical 
discussion; II. The Greek text, in Texts and Siudies, VI (Cambridge, 1898, 


4). 

? The Greek text was re-edited by Preuschen, of. ct. 

3 Towards the end of the nineteenth century the rationalists refused to admit 
that the first writings on monachism possessed a historical value. At present 
they can no longer maintain their assertions. 

‘The term, monas/ery, which etymologically is better suited to the mode 


of life of hermits or anchorites, has come to mean a house where the coenobitic 
life is practised. 
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about 250 in Middle Egypt:, near Heracleopolis, From the 
age of twenty he lived as hermit near his village; fifteen 
years later he withdrew to the East, still in Middle Egypt, 
towards the Red Sea, in the mountains of Pispir, where many 
solitaries came to learn from him of the anchoretic life: 
about 340 he went further into the deserts of the Eastern 
Thebaid (towards the Red Sea) was present at the death 
of Saint Paul, the first hermit ?, and died himself in 356. 
The story of Anthony’s life was written by Saint Athanasius, 
who quotes an entire discourse (n. 16-43) in which the great 
anchorite is supposed to give an outline of all his teaching. 
It is a fact that the discipline he imposed on his disciples 
was all of a spiritual and ascetic nature3, such as is found 
in these pages. His only extant writing is an authentic 
letter addressed to the Abbot Theodore and his monks 4; 
seven other letters, known by Saint Jerome 5, seem to have 
been lost, for the seven extant letters in Latin®, do not 
appear to be the same collection. All the other writings, 
sermons, rules and even treatises, edited under his name, 
are to be rejected as apfocryphal7. The instructions he gave 
to his monks are lost, with the exception of Saint Athanasius’ 
quotations 8, 

The anchoretic life also flourished in Lower Egypt in three principal 
regions; to the south of Alexandria, in the direction of the Western 
desert, and on the confines of Libya: 


I. First, in the valley of Nitria, where Saint Azzmon (Ammonius) 
was the first to go (about 325), followed later by several thousand monks; 


2. still farther, the desert of the Cells, where dwelt the famous 
Macarius of Alexandria (d. 394); 


t Egypt, as is well known, contains three parts: Lower Hoyt, in the North, 
near the Delta of the Nile, where Alexandria, Cairo and Memphis are found; 
in the centre, AZiddle Egypt, whose chief towns are Heracleopolis, to the south 
of Memphis, and Lycopolis and Panopolis, near the Thebaid; lastly, in the south, 
Upper Egypt or The thebaid, the district of Thebes, capital of the region which 
borders Ethiopia. Monachism flourished in all these regions. 

? Since he always lived apart, Saint Paul did not influence Anthony, who 
remains the true patriarch of monachism. His life is known chiefly from Saint 
Jerome’s account. P. L., 23, 17-28. See F. CAvaALiera, .S. /érdme, 1, 
: 6 sre ia 26, 838-976 (Latin trans, by Evagrius of Antioch). See above, p. 494. 

4 P. G., 40, 1065-1066, — 5 De virzs zi/., 88. 

6 P, G., 40, 977-1000. 

7 P. G., 40, 961 sq. : , 

8 At first the only bond of union among the anchorites was the counsels given 
by the ‘‘ Elder”. Soon, however, a general meeting (synaxis) was instituted 
for the prayer of Saturday and Sunday.. On Saznt Anthony, see J. DAvip, in 
Dict. Hist., col. 726-734. 
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3. lastly, on the confines of the great Libyan desert, the mountain of 
Scete, peopled by monks attracted by the reputation of Macarius the 
Egyptian, or Macarius the Great (300-390). 


B). Coenobitic Life. 


Coenobitism, in the real meaning of the word, was esta- 
blished by Saint Pachomius: (292-346) in Upper Egypt 
in the heart of the Thebaid. About 320 he settled upon one 
of the islands formed by the Nile, well above Thebes, 
at Tabennis?, where he founded community life, characterised 
by submission to a rule and the recognition of true superiors. 
Thanks to firm disciplinary measures he was able to gather 
together several hundred coenobites in a single monastery, 
and other houses were soon founded united under the 
authority of a superior general. About the year 400 
they already contained nearly 5000 monks?, Zhe Rule 
of Saint Pachomius 3, written in Coptic, is preserved in 
Saint Jerome’s translation, made about 404; in addition 
to prayer and fasting, it prescribes manual labour and the 
study of Holy Scripture. In Saint Jerome’s work4 are 
also found the AZonita Pachomit, spiritual exhortations, and 
SS. PP. Pachomit et Theodori epistole et verba mystica, 
containing 8 of Pachomius’ letters, one of Theodore’s, and 
three series of “verba ”. 


Theodore (d. 368) was one of Saint Pachomius’ chief disciples; 
another of his letters is still extant. orszesé (d. 380), who shortly after 
Pachomius’ death took his place as superior general > (347-380), wrote 
a treatise entitled Doctrina de institutione monacherum ® in 56 chapters, 
containing spiritual advice proper to the life of Pachomian monks; 
he laid especial stress on religious poverty and detachment from wealth. 
Within the last forty years a considerable number of Coptic documents 


* Vita S. Pachomii (trans. by Dionysius the Less), P. G., 73, 229-272. 
Histoire de S. Pacéme (French trans. from the Syriac version by J. Bousquet and 
F. Nau), P. O., 4, 425-503. Capital introduction, p. 409-424. See P. LADEUZE, 
Etude sur le cénobitisme pakhomien, Louvain, 1898. 

* Saint Jerome (Preface to the translation of the Rule) speaks of more 
than 50.000, but this number in Mgr Ladeuze’s opiniorf is exaggerated (p. 204- 
205). The central monastery seems to have numbered 600 monks, divided into 
groups each under the control of a special superior; according to Saint Jerome, 
there were 30 to 40 houses in each monastery. 

3 P. L., 23, 65-86. See MGR LaDEuzE, of. cit., p. 274-305. L. T. LeFort, 
La Régle de S. Pachéme, Muséon, 1924, p. 1-28. 

4 P. L., 23, 85-100, 

5 At Horsiesi’s request he was succeeded by Theodore as superior general, 
from about 350 to 368, on account of the former’s difficulties with certain 
monasteries on administrative questions. 

° P. G., 40, 869-894. See MGR LADEUZE, of. cit., p. 114-115. 
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on monachism have been published. But their real origin and value 
have not yet been definitely established *. 

Coenobitism also put on other forms differing from that of Saint 
Pachomius. Even in Egypt quite near to Tabennisi, at 47rzb, the coeno- 
bitic rules? were modified by Schenoudi3, (339-451) in his famous 
White Monastery, which also had its affiliated houses although less 
numerous than in the other congregation. Schenoudi’s reform entailed 
a greater length of time devoted to prayer, greater austerity in 
nourishment, and stricter discipline, enforced if necessary by corporal 
punishments. In other countries coenobitism underwent even greater 
transformations, especially in Cappadocia with Saint Basil‘ and in Latin 
Africa with Saint Augustine 5. 

By the side of these communities of men, feminine monastic instit- 
utions, were found everywhere in Egypt. These were entirely separ- 
ated from the former but were modelled on the same plan, organised 
for the anchoretic life, or in the manner of the Pachomian monasteries. 
They received their spiritual direction from the great founders. 


Ill. — ASCETIC LITERATURE. 


No mention will be made here of the anonymous col- 
lections of Apophtegmata, or Spzrztual Sayings, of the 
Fathers of the desert, since these compilations, for the most 
part, took on their definite shape during the next period. 
Furthermore, their essential content is to be found in 
Cassian’s work. It is necessary, however, to touch upon the 
work of a number of more especially famous Oriental monks, 
who, together with Saint Basil and Saint John Chrysostom, 
are the accredited representatives of Eastern ascetic teaching 
in the fourth century. Four names are particularly out- 
standing : Saint Macarius the Great and Evagrius Ponticus, 
in Egypt, Saint Nilus in Sinai, and Mark the Hermit in 
Asia Minor. . 

Saint Macarius the Great ®, or the Z/der, also termed the 
Egyptian (300-390), spent sixty years of his life in the ter- 
rible desert of Scete, and acquired afmong the monks of 
Lower Egypt a considerable reputation for wisdom and 


t Several have been edited in the Mémotres publiés par les membres de la 
mission archéolosique francaise au Caire, notably by M. Amélineau. This author 
has also published a number of tendacious studies on Egyptian monachism. 
He accuses the majority of Pachomian coenobites of immorality, and also most 
of the Egyptian monks by insinuation. Mgr Ladeuze has proved that these 
infamous accusations are baseless. Of. cét., p. 327-361. See also F. Nav, 
in P. O., 4, 419-420, Rev. Or. chrét., 1907, p. 326 sq. 

2 P, LADEUZE, op. cit., p. 305-326. — 3 Lbzd., 206-221. 

4 See above, p. 412. — 5 See p. 412. 

6B. AMANN, Wacatre d’ Egypte, in Dict. théol., 1452-1455. 
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eloquence. A great number of works bearing his name are 
still extant, but their authenticity is unfortunately still under 
discussion. 


a) 50 sermons, styled spiritual homilies*, as remarkable for the 
vividness and purity of their style as for the nature of their teaching. 
To these should be added seven recently edited homilies?; 4) a series 
of 7 opuscula closely related to the homilies. The authenticity of these 
works has been in question for a considerable period. Fr. Stiglmayr$ 
in 1912 supposed them to be a Byzantine work anterior to the tenth 
century. Dom Villecourt maintains that the homilies date from the 
fourth century‘, but considers them as being an Euchife5’ work, and 
even perhaps those from which the condemned propositions of these 
false mystics were extracted®. In any case it seems very doubtful 
whether they can still be attributed to Macarius. All that can truly 
be said to remain of his work area letter (Ad jilios Dei, to the young 
monks’), and some Apophtegmata*, which although he may not have 
written them himself are a true account of his teaching. 


This Macarius the Great9 should not be confused with 
Macarius the Alexandrian, also called 6 modtixd¢ 1, likewise 
a priest, and monk of Nitria, who was famous for his auster- 
ity, but who has left no writings. The ru/es * (for the coeno- 
bitic life) which have sometimes been attributed to one or the 
other Macarius are evidently apocryphal and should be 
rejected. 

Evagrius Ponticus "2 (345-399) was born at Ibora in 
Pontus (hence his name), was ordained deacon at Constantin- 


1 P. G., 34, 449-822. 

*G. L. MaRior?, A/acarii Anecadota, Cambridge, 1918. 

3 Sachliches und Sprachliches bei Makarius von Afgypten, Innsbruck, 1912. 

4 La date et Vorigine des Homélies spirituelles attribuées & Macaire (Extract 
from the Comptes Rendus de 1’ Acad. Insc. Belles-Lettres, 1920, 8 pages). 

5 On this error see above, p. 303, n. I. 

° The similarities mentioned are many and striking. Even the title of 
‘* Spiritual” Homilies is significant. Nevertheless, it would appear that these 
homilies have at some time been subjected to an orthodox pruning, which would 
explain the considerable popularity they have enjoyed. 

7P. Gi, 34, 405-410. lézd., two other letters, 409-442 and 441-444 are 
doubtful. 

_ ° P. G., 34, 235-262 or 65, 257-282. Coptic texts edited by AMELINEAU, 
in Annales du Musée Guimet, XXV (1894). By the same author, Vie de 
S. Macatre de Scété; Vertus de S. Macaire (translated Coptic text, Zbzd.) 

9 Laustac Hist., 17; Hist. monach., 28. 

© Lausiac Hist., 18; Hist. mon., 30. 

ile G., 34, 967-970 and 971-978. 

_” Editions : ?. G., 40, (fragments). B. SARGHISEAN, Venice, 1907 (Arme- 
nian translation of his works). W. FRANKENBERG, Berlin, 1912 (Syriac trans. ). 
Studies: P. Goprt, Zvagre, in Dict. théol., col., 1611-1612, O. BARDEN- 
HEWER, Geschichte, 111, p. 93-98. W. BoussEtT, Afophiegmata, Titbingen, 1923. 
J. LeBRETON, in Rech. Sc. Rel., 1924, p. 362-364. 
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ople by Saint Gregory Nazianzen about 380 and visited 
Palestine about 382, where he saw Melania the Elder. He 
spent his last years in retirement at Nitria (383-399). He 
was highly educated and exercised considerable influence. 
He was an ardent origenzst, a fact which lessened his reput- 
ation, since his errors were condemned later by the Fifth 
Oecumenical Council (553); he was also anathematised 
together with Origen and Didymus at the Sixth and Seventh 
Councils. His works, however, still partly remain in trans- 
lations. He wrote a great deal, but only for the monks, In 
consequence his works possess a very special character, — 


Evagrius’ known works are fairly numerous. 


a) The Antirrhiticus (reconstituted from Latin and Syriac fragments) 
contained, in eight books, the Scriptural texts on the eight vices that 
man must combat in order to repel the devil *. 


6) Four collections of Spiritual Sayings, are entitled respectively : 
1. the Monk (100 chapters); 2. the Gwostic (50 ch.); 3. Maxims for 
Monks; 4. Maxims for religious women*. 


c) The Guostic or scientific problems (6 groups, each of 100 maxims) is 
a kind of dogmatic or moral theology. (A treatise on the araew is no 
longer extant). 

@) Lastly, the eighth /e¢ter of Saint Basil’s correspondence should be 
attributed to Evagrius%. It is rendered of capital interest from a theo- 
logical point of view as well as by the exhortations to perfection that it 
contains. The author shows himself to be a fervent disciple of Origen. 
In general he is not wary enough of the dangers inherent in the master’ s 
mystical teaching. 

Saint Nilus of Sinai+ (d. about 430?). According to the 
traditional biography, he was an officer at Theodosius’ Court 
and Praetorian Prefect. About 390, together with his son, 
Theodulus, he withdrew to Mount Sinai, where he embraced 
the monastic life until his death about 430. All these details 
are found in a collection of 7 Varrationes de cede monachorum 
et de Theodulo filio, which are attributed to him, and in which 
he recounts the Saracen invasion of Sinai, the slaughter they 
wrought and the imprisonment of his son, to whom he was 
united again at Elusa, where they were both ordained priests. 
The authenticity of this account, however, is very doubtful 5. 


* Fragments, in De octo witiosts cogitationibus ; P. G., 40, 1271-1278. 

2 Greek edition of this and the foregoing collection, by H. GRESSMANN, 
Leipzig, 1913. 

3 Thesis by R. MELCHER, Miinster, 1923. 

4 Edition: 2. G., 79, 81-1280. Studies: O. BARDENHEWER, Geschichte, Iv, 
161-178. FR. DEGENHART, Der hl. Nilus dem Asheten in Texte u. Unters., 
Leipzig, 1917. — 5 Against Degenhart, Heussi styles it a novel. 
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According to the earliest documents, Saint Nilus should 
rather be regarded as the superior of a monastery of Ancyra 
in Galatia. He was a faithful disciple of Saint John Chry- 
sostom and a zealous apostle of the ascetic life, very well read 
and learned in the Scriptures. It would not appear that he 
was a priest. 


His literary production is considerable, and, on the whole, seems to 
be authentic, although critics have not yet pronounced the last word on 
the subject. It may be grouped under three heads. 


a) Saint Nilus’ correspondence includes 1061 letters’, and with the 
exception of a few doubtful elements the authenticity of the whole is not 
in doubt. They deal with dogmatic, moral and exegetical questions. 
Many of them are no more than quotations from earlier authors, such as 
S. Basil, S. Irenaeus, etc. This work, which is equal in volume to that 
of Saint Isidore of Pelusium, is only inferior to it by the literary style. 

6) Several treatises deal with the Christian virtues and have thus 
a general interest. Such are: 1. the De oratione*; 2. the De octo spiri- 
tibus malitie 3; 3. the sermon on the purse, the cloak and the sword 
(Luke, XxX11, 36)4; 4. the instruction 4d Hulogium monachum 5, which 
deals with the pursuit of perfection and the fight against evil ®. 

c) Other treatises deal more immediately with monachism. These 
are: I. Oratio in Albianum’; 2. Liber de monastica exercitatione®; 
3. the treatise De voluntaria paupertate®; 4. De monachorum prestan- 
tia”; 5. a recently edited * opusculum De magistris et discipulis. To 
these must be joined a few collections of sayings ™. 

_ Various works known to have been written by Saint Nilus are lost. 
Others are wrongly attributed to him. Those that are extant amply bear 
out the author’ s great reputation. 


Mark the Hermit '3 (beginning of the fifth century), 
a contemporary of Saint Nilus, and also, it is thought, one 
of Chrysostom’s disciples, also appears to have been superior 
of a monastery at Ancyra. He ended his life as a hermit 
in what is thought to have been the desert of Juda in Palestine. 
He wrote considerably. A theological treatise against the 


* P. G., '79, 81-582 (four books, the first three containing 333 letters, and the 
last 62. — * P. G., 79, 1165-1200. . 

3 P. G.,79, 1145-1164. The treatises De octo vitiosis cogitationibus (col. 1435- 
1472) and (probably) De malignis cogétationibus (col. 1199-1234) are not authentic. 
/4 2. G., '79, 1263-1280. — 5 P. G., 79, 1093-1140. 
® The long treatise De virtute colenda et vitio fugiendo (P. G., '79, 811-968) is 
not authentic. —7 P. G., 79, 695-712. 

8 P. G., 79, 719-810. — 9 P. G., 79, 967-1060. — *° P. G., 79, 1061-1094. 

** By VAN DEN VEN, in Mélanges Godefroid Kurth, Liége, 1908, 2, p. 73-81. 
= P. G., 79, 1239-1250, 1249-1264 (except n. I-24); 40, 1263 etc: (zu/er of. 

wagrit }. 

_ 3 Edition: P. G., 65, 903-1118. Studies: E. AMANN, Mare l’Ermite, 
in Dict. théol., 1964-1968. O. BARDENHEWER, Geschichte, IV, 178-186- 
J. Kunzr, Markus Eremita, Leipzig, 1895. 
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Nestorians seems to be doubtful, but a work Ox Welchisedech 
against those who then affirmed that Melchisedech was the 
Person of the Word is still extant.. His chief work, however, 
is a series of very precious ascetic opuscula, of which the 
authenticity appears to be fairly well established 1. 

a) Two series of sayings (De lege sfirituali, 201 sayings, and Contra 
justificationem ex operibus, 211) remind the monk of the need of tending 


to spiritual perfection, and of the gratuity of justification and grace (this 
has sometimes been wrongly regarded as Protestant or Quietist teaching), 

6) The dialogue De daptismo teaches that though the seeds of per- 
fection have been planted in the soul by baptism which effaces sin, this 
seed (sanctifying grace?) can only produce all its effects by the free 
co-operation of those who keep the Commandments. 

c) Means of perseverance and progress treated separately are: 1. the 
frequent thought of God (Ad Wicolaum, precepta salutaria),; 2. fasting 


_ (De jejunio); 3. penance, consisting less in exterior works than in true 


and heartfelt contrition (De penitentia). 

@) Lastly, two works of a more special nature: DisSutatio cum caust- 
dico and Consultatio spiritualis cum anima sua. 

If this work really dates from the beginning of the fifth 
century, as is generally thought, it is important to note, 
in addition to its wise asceticism, its fairly exact teaching 
on grace, and still more the doctrine of original sin, whose 
effects are dealt with in the opusculum which treats of baptism. 


1V. ASCETIC TEACHING; BRIEF OUTLINE. 


A). The Spiritual Combat. 


Only the more characteristic aspects of this teaching will 
be mentioned here. The spirituality of these monks can 
be best understood by an examination of their conception 
of Christian life. This life, to their minds, is primarily 
a combat. They seem in particular to have meditated, 
understood and appreciated the words by which Sa nt Paul 
exhorts the Ephesians to put on “the armour of God” and 
the “ breastplate of justice”, to take the “shield of faith, the 
helmet of salvation and the sword of the Spirit”, in order 
to “resist the snares of the devil”, or the watchword which 


* According to PHOTIUS, Cod. 200. ; ; 

2The Capitula de temperantia are not authentic. They consist of sayings 
taken from Saint Maximus the Confessor and the homilies bearing the name 
of S. Macarius. ; ? SS ae . 

3 P. PouRRAT, La spiritualité chrétienne des origines de I’ Lelise au Moyen-Age, 
p- 171-217. See also L. Roure, Une école de volonté au quatrieme siecle, 


in Etudes, 1916 (t. 147), p- 453-474, 569-587. “ph., VI, 11-17. 
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he gave to his disciple, Timothy, and which had been the 
guiding principle of his own life: certa bonum certamen fidet I; 
bonum certamen certavi?, This spirit of valiant spiritual 
strife, so essential to Christian life, was well maintained in the 
Church, and an echo of it is found in the writings of the first 
Fathers 3. Nevertheless, it seems to have been present with 
even greater intensity in the life and the teaching of the first 
monks, who remain for us the very embodiment of the 
spiritual combat. The enemzes with whom they strove were 
vice and the devil. 

Eight vices4 were usually numbered as being the source 
and essence of all evil. They were classified according to the 
order in which it was most easy to overcome them; three 
of them regard the body or outward things : g/u¢¢ony in eating 
and drinking, zmpurity and avarice; three others dwell in the 
sensitive part of the soul: anger, sadness and sloth (or distaste 
for the spiritual life, acedza); the last, which are the most 
difficult to uproot, are vazz glory, and pride, which is double: 
first, pride of the flesh, found in beginners or the carnal 
minded, whom it leads to disobedience, jealousy and fault 
finding; secondly, spiritual pride, which attacks monks who 
have made greater progress in the way of perfection, in order 
to prevent them from reaching complete perfection, or lead 
them to place too much confidence in their own strength and 
too little reliance on grace. Such was the fault of the 
Pelagians. 

The monks often laid all their troubles to the charge of the 
devil, and in this perhaps they went too fars. It cannot 
be denied, however, that the devil often attacked them, either 
by means of simple zempéations (acting on the internal senses), 
or by odsesstons (acting on the external senses), or by z//ustons 
(subtle presentation of evil under the appearance of good). 
The more experienced monks were acquainted with the 
devil’s “tricks” and taught their younger brethren how to 
ward off his attacks and to recognise them for what they 


were (by the uneasiness of the soul they caused) and thus to 
resist them. 


*I Tim., vi, 12. —* I Tim., rv, 7. 

5 See in particular, besides Saint Ignatius, the 11nd Epistle of Cvem., p. 77. 

‘See above, the Antirrhiticus of Evagrius, or the De octo spiritibus malitia 
of Saint Nilus. See also below, Cassian, p. 595, 597. 

5 It may well be believed that in those days of dying Paganism the devil’s 
activity was more frequently and more tenaciously exercised than in our time. 
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B). The Weapons. 


Three weapons were particularly recommended to the 
monk : prayer, work and fasting. 


a) Prayer was his first duty. Had he not withdrawn to 
the desert, far from the world, to be in the very presence 
of God? In the monasteries, definite rules governed the 
time for prayer. Saint Pachomius prescribed it in detail for 
the morning, afternoon and evening of each day. But except 
for the weekly synaxis, it was left to the initiative of each 
anchorite, and consisted chiefly in the singing of psalms, 
to which many of them devoted several hours of the day and 
night. The monk was counselled to live always with the 
thought of God present to him, and this was considered by 
Marcus the Hermit as one of the most powerful means 
of overcoming the passions !. 


6) Work was never separated from prayer, and filled all the 
hours of the day, for the monk had to earn his bread by the 
work of his hands2. No doubt there were sometimes idlers 
among the solitaries, but by their idleness they were breaking 
one of the fundamental laws of the spiritual discipline of the 
desert 3. 


c) Frugality was held in even greater esteem as a means of 
subjecting the flesh to the spirit. The manner of fasting, 
which consisted for the coenobites in taking only one meal 
a day, was left to the individual fervour of the anchorites, and 
a great number of them fasted every day: many indeed 
ended by taking food only every two, three, four, or even 
five days. The example set by the great ascetics stimulated 
the least ardent4. Although traces of vanity, the desire of 
taking first place, may have been manifested at times, the 
solitaries were animated by that spirit of holy emulation 
which caused Saint Augustine to say : Et tu non poterzs quod 
astz et tste 5? 


t Ad Nicolaum, P. G., 65, 1027-1054. 

2P, LADEUZE, of. cit., 294-298. 

3 Did Auchitism (see above, p. 303) have a monastic origin? This has never 
been proved. In any case it was certainly a deviation of the monastic spirit 
such as is described by the masters of asceticism. ; 

4 In this respect it has been said that Macarius of Alexandria wanted to hold 
all the records. Laustac H7st., XVIII. ; 

5 Confess., bk. VIII, c. XI, n. 27. There is nothing to lead us to suspect that 
any but a very few acted from purely human motives. 
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C) Victories. ; 


Strengthened against the devil and against himself by 
this excellent spiritual drill, the monk gradually attained 
that se/f-control, which the ancients characterised by a word 
borrowed from the Stoics, but which possesses an essentially 
Christian signification, the dxafe.a4. It may conveniently be 
called spiritual peace. It consists neither in the philo- 
sopher’s apathy of the senses nor the indolence of the Quiet- 
ists. The monks who had gone far in the practice of 
asceticism not only did not abandon their austerities, or their 
work, but augmented them in order to obtain the full per- 
fection of their spiritual life. 

The zranquility of soul they thus acquired allowed them to 
contemplate 2 more easily the eternal things they already 
possessed by hope. Hence the impression of profound joy 
and spiritual abundance we receive from the stories of these 
splendid souls, who, living in the midst of such terrible desol- 
ation and destitution, were yet rich in the things of the 
spirit. The examples to be found in the Lauszac History are 
a perfect illustration of this3. Although the marvellous, 
picturesque and striking details it contains are not all cer- 
tainly authentic, the psychology it implies is of the greatest 
value, for it shows us these men intent only on possessing the 
things of the world to come, and even some among them 
already possessing them, in a certain measure, in this world. 


. Evagrius’ work on the ’Ama@eta is lost. Enough, however, is said on the 
subject in the Lavstac History : VIII, XXXVI, LXV, etc. 
_ 2 Origen’ s teaching on the gnosis was greatly appreciated in the desert, espec- 
ially at Nitria. It was a valuable offset to the somewhat material and anthropo- 
morphist ideas of some of the more ignorant monks, and at the same time was a 
great aid to theological learning. Unfortunately the master’s theology was not 
always orthodox and was wrongly applied by certain disciples, with the results 
that have already been mentioned. 


3 See also L. RourE (of. cit.) or A. D’ALES, Les Pores du Désert, Etudes, 1906 
{t. 108), p. 7-37. ; 


“SECOND SECTION. 


CHAPTER X. 
The Popes’. 


1. SAINT DAMASUS? (366-384). 


The writings of the Popes, Bishops of the Apostolic See, 
the centre of Christian unity, have always possessed a capital 
- importance, both as regards the history of doctrine and the 
history of the Church. This is especially true of their writings 
at the end of the fourth century, when tendencies to autonomy 
were beginning to show themselves, perhaps unconsciously, in 
the patriarchal Sees of the East. As has been said, the great 
Greek bishops were aware of such tendencies, but the measures 
they took were often enough insufficient to have any real effect. 
The Trinitarian question engaged the greater part of their 
time and energy, entailing as it did a profound study of the 
Scriptures and a forceful upholding of the teaching of trad- 
ition. The campaign to preserve the unity of the Church 
originated chiefly in Rome, where the task was undertaken 
with great courage and prudence by the Popes. 

Saint Damasus intervened more vigorously than any other 
of his contemporaries. In his zeal, he remained undeterred 
by the violence and disorder then rife in the Roman Church, 
fomented by the fanatical followers of the Anti-Pope, Ursin- 
ius. It was only by requesting the Emperor Valentinian to 
use armed force on his behalf that he was able to rid himself 
of these disturbers of the peace. 77s letters, of which a dozen 
are extant, all of them “synodal letters” 3, deal authoritat- 
ively with doctrinal or personal questions. He firmly pro- 
claimed, as Saint Peter’s successor, his right of authority over 


1 JAFFE, Regesta pontificum romanorum, Ist ed., 1851, Berlin ; 2nd ed., 1885, 
Leipzig. A. THIEL, Zpistole rom. pontificum genuine, Brunsbergze, 1868. See 
P. BaTIFFOL, Le Sidge apostolique, Paris, 1924. 

* Edition : P. Z., 13, 347-442. Studies: eral in P. L., 13, 111-158. 
A. CLERVAL, Damase Ler, in Dict. théol., col. 28-3 

3 P, L., 13, 347-376. The chronology of these ines and the Councils has not 


yet been determined. 
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everything and everybody in the whole Church. In the 
question of the Church of Antioch, Damasus, after a certain 
amount of hesitation, decided in favour of Paulinus 2,and refus- 
ed to accede to Basil’s request that he should send a deleg- 
ation of Latin bishops to the East in order to examine the 
claims of Meletius. He was perhaps right in thinking that it 
was Meletius’ place, and not his, to make the first overtures. 
Later, at Saint Basil’ s request he condemned Afol/inaris 3. In 
the fourth letter to Paulinus is found a long list of 24 anathemas 
of contemporary heresies 4. Lastly, it would appear that the 
essential parts of the first two chapters of the famous “ Decre- 
tum Gelastanum” 5 should also be attributed to him. As for 
chapter V, dealing with the relations of the three patriarchates 
of Rome, Alexandria and Antioch, it would appear to date 
from the end of the fifth century ©. 

In addition to these official documents, Saint Damasus 
also wrote a treatise (now lost) Ox Virginity7, and perhaps 
a Liber de vittis8’. He also composed a number of metrical 
inscriptions for the catacombs (epigrammata)% The versif- 
ication is poor, but they are important from a historical and 
doctrinal point of view. Two of his poems in praise of the 
saints and martyrs are still extant; Ox David and On Saint 


' [bid., 374. — ? Letters 2 and 3 are addressed to Paulinus. 

3 Epist, 2 (frag. 2); Epist. 7. 

4P. L., 13, 358-364. DENZINGER-BANNWART, Zunchiridion, n. 58-82. 

5 The Decretum of Gelasius comprises five chapters : 1. Dogmatic definitions ; 
1. Canon of the Scriptures; 111. Rome and the first two Oriental patriarchates ; 
Iv, The doctrinal suthsiatine of the Church : orthodox Councils and Fathers to be 
distinguished from doubtful authors; v. List of the Apocrypha. E. von 
Dobschutz (in Texte wu. Unters., Leipzig, 1912) has given a critical reconstitution 
of the text, but all do not agree with his opinion regarding its origin. He considers 
that the work was composed by only one author not living in Rome (Italy, Gaul 
or Spain) at the beginning of the sixth century. Dom Chapman, on the contrary, 
maintains that Gelasius was really the author of the Decretum, but made use in 
his work of earlier documents. It would seem that he is right as regards this 
latter point. It would be letter to attribute the substance of chapters I and 11 to 
Saint Damasus. The second chapter (DENZINGER-B., Enchiridion, n. 84) 
contains a canon which differs only in a minor detail from the present camon. 
Chapter I contains (see 7é¢d., n. 83) a number of doctrinal definitions based on 
numerous biblical quotations, concerning @) the septiform Spirit; 4) the titles 
given to Christ; c) the procession of the Holy Ghost : ‘* Non est Paéris tantum- 
modo Spiritus, sed Patris et Filii”. Dom CHAPMAN, On the ‘* Decretum Gela- 
stanum”, in Rev. bénéd., 1913, p. 187-207, 315-333. See E. AMANN. in Rev. 
1b1., 1913, p. 602-608. 

° P. BaTIFFOL, Le Siége apostoligue, p. 146-150, 

7 According to Saint Jerome, Afzst., 22, n. 22. 

® According to an early manuscript. 

9 Several quotations in C. Kircu, Euchiridion font. hist., n. 521-528. 
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Paul*. Men of letters found in him a great patron, especially 
Saint Jerome, whose exegetical and Scriptural work he 
encouraged. 


Il. THE FIRST DECRETALS OF THE POPES 
IN THE FOURTH CENTURY. 


The term Deeretals is now given to those pontifical letters 
possessing a general bearing (unlike the rescripts 2 addressed 
to individuals) and written in answer to a definite question 
(thus differing from decrees and constitutions which are usually 
ordinances written motu proprio) 3. The first decretals found 
in the canonical Collections+ are those of Pope Siricius, the 
first successor of Saint Damasus. The authentic letters of 
earlier Popes 5, as far as can be judged from what little is 
extant, possessed as a whole a simple, more cordial and less 
administrative character, although the tone of authority is 
present even from the first letter of Saint Clement. The 
immense development of the business which fell to the Roman 
Church led to the setting up of a veritable pontifical Curia, 
while in the correspondence a new “style” was adopted, 
imitated, it has been said, from that of the Roman Senate and 
Court. This new kind of literature, which was destined to 
have such a brilliant future, made its appearance at the end 
of the fourth century, under the influence of Pope Siricius ©, 


t The others are not authentic; P. Z. gives 37 (13, 375-414). Better edition, 
IuM, Damast Epigrammata, Leipzig, 1895. Study: C. Weyman, Lev. hist. 
litt. relig., 1896, p. 58-73. 

2 In the time of Saint Augustine, the word vescriptum or responsum meant an 
official response made by the Emperor (or the Pope) to a judicial consultation 
conveyed in the ve/at7on. The rescript had thus the general bearing of a law. 
See P. Batirror, Le cathol. de Saint Augustin, p. 403-405. 

3In the canonical collections, however, these may be assimilated to the 
Decretals. A dogmatic decree containing a lengthy explanation of the faith was 
given the name of Zome, and was in the form either of a Papal letter (for instance, 
St. Leo’s Zome to Flavian, 449) or letter from a Council ( Zome to the Antiochians, 
from the Council of Alexandria, 362). 

4 The first is the Collectio Dionysiana; P. L., 67, 139-316. 

5 Mentioned above: p. 55-61, Saint Clement; p. 153, Saint Soter and Saint 
Victor; p. 228 and 244, Saint Callixtus; p. 268 sq., Saint Cornelius and Saint 
Stephen; p. 277, Saint Dionysius; p. 330, Saint Julius; p. 333-335, Liberius; 
lastly, p. 511, Saint Damasus, whose extant letters are all synodal Epistles. 
See DENZ.-BANN., Znchiridion. 

6 It would be a mistake to infer, however, as do certain Protestants, that the 
recognition of pontifical jurisdiction dates from this epoch, although it is true 
that the exercise of this jurisdiction has since spread considerably. It should 
also be remarked that this development took place at the time when Rome seems 
to lose its title of capital, in favour of Constantinople or Milan. 
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Saint Siricius * (384-399) seems to have been an extremely 
able and active administrator, although only szx of his /etters 
are extant. The most important, addressed to Azmerius 
of Tarragona 2, is an answer to 15 questions put to Damasus 
by this bishop concerning various matters of ecclesiastical 
discipline (baptism, marriage, penance, monks, clergy and 
laity, etc.). The Pope gavea solution to each case and asked 
that his letter be made known to the neighbouring bishops. 
This is the first known Decretal. Five others 3 of the same 
Pope are identical in character, but of a less general nature. 

Saint Anastasius I (399-402) was called upon to make 
a decision.in the Origenist controversy. Hence his three 
letters to Saint Simplicianus, Bishop of Milan4, and then 
to his successor, Venerius 5, and lastly to John of Jerusalem ©. 
Impelled by his esteem for Saint Jerome, and chiefly by the 
request of Theophilus of Alexandria, he condemned Origen 
(the terms of the condemnation are not extant)7, and twice 
requested the Church of Milan to follow his example in the 
letters mentioned above (400). In the following year (401), 
in the letter to John of Jerusalem, he again reprobated 
Origen’s errors, but did not blame Rufinus, the translator, 
except in the case that his work had been written with the 
purpose of propagating a false doctrine 8. 


Ill. WRITINGS OF THE FIRST POPES 
IN THE’ FIFTH ‘CENTURY. 


A). Saint Innocent I 9 (409-417). 


Before Saint Leo, there was perhaps no Pope who contri- 
buted in so great a measure to the practical organisation of 


* Polly 2S, Mi DSE-TIO4y 

* P. L., 13, 1131-1147. See DENZINGER-BANNWART, Enxchiridion, n. 87-90. 

3 JAFFE, of. czt., 2nd ed., n. 258, 259, 260, 261, 263. 

4 P. L., 20, 73-76, or HIERON., Zpist. xcv. 

5 Edited in 1871 in the Bibliophile belge, p. 123-129. See VAN DEN GHEYN, 
on this letter, in Rev. Hist. Litt. relig., 1899, p. 1-12. Text on the orthodoxy 
of Pope Liberius in DENZINGER-B., Enchiridion, n. 93. —° P. L., 20, 68-73. 

7**Itis probable that only the doctrines regarding the preexistence of souls 
the final restoration of the devil, and the manner of the resurrection were con- 
demned, for even after this condemnation we still find that the ofher doctrines 
are are re ”. J. Tixeront, Hist. Dogm., Uy p. 336. 

ee F, CAVALLERA, S. Jéréme, 1, p. 255-262 and 11, p. 38-43. Thi 
proves that Anastasius did not die mati esemBe 402. “Selita a yas 

9 Edition: ?. £., 20, 467-640 (Dom Coustant’s ed.). Studies: E. AMANN 
Innocent I (saint), in Dict. théol., col. 1940-1950. P. BaTiIrFoL, Ze Siege 
apostoligue, p. 312-336. ; 
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that Primacy which all the Churches had ascribed to Rome 
since the earliest times. The 38 /e¢ters he has left, reveal him 
acting with authority both in the East and the West The 
majority are of a disciplinary nature. Among these the most 
famous are the letters : 2 to Victricius of Rouen; 6 to Exu- 
perius of Toulouse ?; 25 to Decentius of Eugubium * (Gubbio). 
In these letters the Pope demands that local ecclesiastical 
customs, both liturgical and disciplinary, should give way to 
the customs and uses of the Roman Church, which holds 
them from the Prince of the Apostles (Z/. 25, n. 1, 2.). The 
chief points of interest are the texts + regarding the canon of 
the Scriptures (Z/. 6), the baptism of heretics (recognised as 
valid if conferred in the name of the Three Persons, Ef. 2), 
reconciliation of the dying (4. 6), Confirmation (reserved to 
the bishop) and Extreme Unction (Zf. 25). 


Special measures were laid down for the Sacrament of 
Order. Saint Innocent established several irregularities, 
especially that of successive bigamy, applied even to those 
whose marriage had been contracted and ended by the death 
of the other party before baptism 5. He watched over the 
strict observance of the laws concerning the continency of the 
clergy. He forbade clerks who had been ordained heretically 
to exercise their functions®; although he uses very forcible 
terms, it is a mistake to conclude that he denied the validity 
of ordinations by heretics; on the contrary, he appears to 
forbid re-ordination. In another letter 7, although he suppos- . 
es that the. Arian ordinations suffer from grave defects, he 
still will not allow them to be re-ordained ; it should be noted, 
however, that the reasons he gives narrow the application of 
his decision 8. 

The deposition of Saint John Chrysostom by Theophilus of Alexan- 
dria and the Emperor, was not accepted by Innocent. He refused to 
recognise the usurping bishop and sent an encouraging letter to the 
Christians who had remained faithful to John (Z%. 7). To the exile 
himself he wrote several letters, one of which is extant (Z%. 12). When 
his plan for a Council at Thessalonica was brought to nothing by the 


violence of the Emperor of the East, acting on ‘the advice of the 
patriarchs, he withdrew himself from communion with the latter, until 


t P, L., 20, 469-481. —? P. L., 20, 495-502. —3 P. L., 20, 551-561. 
4 See DENZINGER-B., Enchiridion, n. 94-99. 

5 Saint Jerome hotly maintained the contrary opinion. £7. 69. 

6 Bpist. 7, n. 3, to Rufus and the Macedonian bishops. 

7 Epist. 24, to Alexander of Antioch. Se 

8 For both these cases see L. Satter, Les réordinations, p. 68-73 
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John’s name had been replaced in the Diptychs. John of course was 
already dead when this was done, but it repaired in some measure the 
wrong that had been done to him. Excommunication, the Pope’ s only 
weapon in such circumstances, is futile only in appearance; it did not 
seem to worry Theophilus, who died without being reconciled (412); but 
it is really efficacious when it affects rightminded souls, sincerely desirous 
of being fully Christian and consequently united to the Body of Christ. 
Saint Cyril, Theophilus’ nephew and successor, seemed in no hurry to 
return to communion with Rome, but he did so eventually. The 
exact date when he took this step is unknown, but it was probably 
before 419. Alexander, the new. Bishop of Antioch' (413) renewed 
relations with Rome and accepted the conditions imposed on him. 
Innocent sent him a letter of “ peace” (De pace, Ep. 19), and later, in his 
answer to certain disciplinary consultations of the same bishop, recognis- 
ed the privileges of the Church of Antioch, attributing them to the 
stay that Saint Peter had made in that town before he went to Rome, 
where he was to finish his work and his life*. Neither could Atticus of 
Constantinople obtain recognition by Rome until he had fulfilled the 
necessary conditions for peace3. Moreover, Innocent took the pre- 
caution of strengthening the position of the Bishop of Thessalonica, 
whom he made his vicar (a kind of delegated patriarch) ¢ for the whole of 
Illyricum (the Balkan provinces). 


Innocent added to his qualities as an administrator those 
of a man of doctrine. A few weeks before he died he had to 
decide on the Pelagian question, in answer to three letters 5 
from the African Church. In reply he also sent three letters, 
approving the condemnation of Pelagius and Coelestius on 
doctrinal grounds, but making certain reservations with 
regard to their persons ® The bishops had appealed to the 
doctrinal authority of Peter. Innocent, who more than any 
other was aware of his obligations in this connection, grasped 
the opportunity of again affirming the privileges of the Apo- 
stolic See of Peter, “a quo seipso episcopatus et tota aucto- 
ritas nominis huius emersit” (Zfzs¢. 29)7. In Africa the 
Pope’s answer was taken as definite, and Saint Augustine 
cried from the pulpit : Causa finita est. 


* Flavian died in 404. Porphyrios, his successor, a friend of the usurping 
Bishop of Constantinople, never succeeded in entering into communion with 
Rome. PALL. Dial., 16. 

?P. BATIFFOL, of, cit., p. 326-332. — 3 Jbid., p. 332-333. 

4 Epist. 13, 17, 18. This vicariate did not ae e eae before Boniface I. 
Siricius had already thought of it, but it was left to Innocent I to put the plan 
into execution. 

5 Letters from the Councils of Carthage and Milevis and from five bishops 
(Aurelius, Primate of Africa, Saint Augustine and three others). Zpzst., 26, 27, 
28. P. L., 20, 564-582. — ° Hpist. 29, 30, 31. P. L., 20, 582-597. 

7In DENZINGER-BANNWART, Enchiridion, 100, See P. BATIFFOL for 
Pope Innocent’ s answer, Le Catholicisme de S. Augustin, p. 393-401. 
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B). The suecessors of Pope Innocent I. These Popes 
have also left letters of great interest from a doctrinal and 
adtsciphinary point of view. 5 


1. Ofthe correspondence of Saint Zosimus (417-418) 14 letters are 
extant *, but the most famous of all his letters, the ZAzstola Tractoria is 
lost ?; it contained the final approval of the dogmatic canons of the 
General Council of Carthage (418) concerning original sin and grace 3. 


2. Saint Boniface I (418-422) hardly refers to the Pelagian question 
in his correspondence 4, but the constitution of the Vicariate of Thessa- 
lonica§ and the firm affirmation of the Primacy and Infallibility of the 
Apostolic See should be noted °. 


3. Saint Celestine I (422-432). The correspondence’ of this Pope 
is chiefly concerned with the Christological controversy arising out of the 
Nestorian heresy®. Nevertheless he was obliged to keep himself in 
touch with, and direct the controversy against, the Pelagians. He 
approved their fresh condemnation by the Council of Ephesus. With 
great tact, he indicated to the Bishop of Gaul what measure of authority 
should be given to Saint Augustine’s writings on the doctrine of grace 
(Zfist. 29)9. (A document which has since been embodied in this 
letter, and which was perhaps written by the future Pope, Saint Leo, at 
this time, confirmed the measures taken by the Pope by means of quot- 
ations from earlier Popes and Councils *.) Like his predecessors, Saint 
Celestine insisted on the authority of the Apostolic See, especially on the 
occasion of the Council of Ephesus (413) which bore striking witness to 
it, as did also the Council of Chalcedon in the time of Saint Leo™. 


* The collection comprises 16, but two of these are not his. P. L., 20, 642- 
685. 

ee cone for fragments: P. L., 20, 693-695, according to S. Augustine (Zzs¢. 
190, n. 23), S. Celestine (Zfzst. 21, n. 9-11) and S. Prosper (4dv. Coll., Vv, 3). 

3 MANSI, Conc. Coll., 111, 811 sq. See DENZINGER-B., Enchiridion, 101-108. 

4 Comprising 15 letters, 9 of which are Boniface’s. P. Z. 20, 750-783. 

5 Epist., 13, 14,15. On the theory of the three patriarchates here mentioned, 
see p. 305. 

5 /bid.,'2. See also Zosimus, Apzst. 12. 

7 Numbering 25 letters, of which 16 are Celestine’s. P. Z., 50, 417-557: 

8 This is dealt with in Book 111. — 9 P. L., 50, 528-537. 

10 Tbid., col. 531-535. Alsoin DENZINGER, Auchtvidion, n. 129-142. For the 
Capitula, see E. PoRTALIE, Célesten [ (saint), in Dict. théol., col. 2052-2061. 
P. BaTirFoL, Le Catholicisme de Saint Augustin, p. 532-534. 

1 The lawfulness of the appeal tc Rome was not contested. A certain Anton- 
inus, one of the disciples of St. Augustine, who had made him Bishop of Fussala 
and later interdicted him on account of his oppressive rule, appealed to Rome and 
was on the point of being reinstated by Boniface I, who had been misled by false 
information, when Saint Augustine obtained from St. Celestine a reversal of this 
ruling. The right of appeal was admitted in principle, but in Africa there was 
a desire (Coun. Carth., 393) to prevent its use by priests and clerks. Rome, 
however, held out against this restriction, and in 418 Zosimus received the appeal 
of Afiarius, a priest of Sicca, who had been deposed by Urbanus and was one of 
Saint Augustine’s best disciples. Before long, however, he was again deposed 
for other irregularities. Nevertheless St. Celestine was about to reinstate him 
anew when he was constrained to confess his crimes in a synod in presence of the 
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Saint Ambrose. 
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I. LIFE OF SAINT AMBROSE* POLITICAL INFLUENCE. 


A). Before the Episcopate. 


Saint Ambrose was born, probably at Trier, between 330 
and 340; the most likely date is 333. His father, also named 
Ambrose, was Praetorian Prefect for Gaul; he was a Christ- 
ian and one of the most highly placed officers of the Empire. 
He died young, leaving three children, Marcellina, Satyrus 
and Ambrose. After their father’s death, they were taken 
to Rome by their mother in order to finish their education. 


legate. Apart from the fact of the baseness of this priest, and the way his cause 
was studied at Rome, there remains no doubt that the Popes had both the right 
and the duty of acting as they did: it was their duty to defend the principle of 
the lawfulness of the appeal to the Apostolic See for ad/, and this right was event- 
ually admitted everywhere. See P. BaTirFoL on the above incidents, of. czz., 
442-472. A. AUDOLLENT, Antoninus and Apiarius, in Dict. hist., col. 872-876 
and 951-954. 

* The principal sources for Saint Ambrose’s life are, in addition to the details 
furnished by contemporary Fathers: a) His correspondence (see below); 4) the 
Vita Ambrostz, written about 420 by his secretary, the deacon Paulinus, at Saint 
Augustine’ s request, P. Z., 14, 27-46. This work is primarily meant for pious 
edification, but is also valuable from a historical aspect. 
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Mercellina received the virgin’ s veil from the hands of Pope 
Liberius in 353, and later helped ker brother, Ambrose, in his 
labours. Satyrus died in 377-378, and on this occasion 
Ambrose preached two famous funeral orations. After 
finishing his extremely sound literary education, Ambrose 
studied law, practised for some time, and then while he was 
still young, about 370, entered on an administrative career, 
in which he was sponsored by a powerful patron, the Praetor- 
ian Prefect of Italy. Shortly afterwards, in 373, he was 
made Governor of Liguria and Emilia, with consular rank 
and residence at Milan. He had occupied this post for about 
a year when Auxentius died, and the people clamoured for 
him to be made their bishop'. This choice having been 
approved by the bishops and the Emperor himself, he was 
obliged to yield. Although he had been brought up a Christ- 
ian, he was still a catechumen. He was therefore baptised 
immediately, and received Holy Orders, a few days later, on 
December 7, 374. 


B). The Episcopate: pastoral activity. 


Ambrose’ s first care on taking possession of his episcopal 
See was to rid himself of his great wealth and to give it to the 
poor. Later he had no less hesitation in selling the sacred 
vessels of his church in order to ransom captives. He was at 
the service of all, without distinction of class; anyone could 
approach him, says Saint Augustine?, unless the crowd of 
the poor and miserable which surrounded him became’ so 
great that no one could pass. Paulinus 3 also tells us that 
he was kindness itself, adapting himself to everyone, and 
unbending especially to poor sinners whom he had won 
by his tears. 

Ambrose possessed the happy gift of being able to reach 
his hearers through his preaching. He was a magnificent 
orator; in his style, the always evident firmness of the Roman 
magistrature is tempered by that suavity which so charmed 
Saint Augustine before his conversion: verbis ejus suspende- 


1 Paulinus describes the incident of his election (0f. c#¢., 6); while Ambrose 
was endeavouring to keep order among the crowd of Christians, both Catholic 
and Arian, gathered together in the basilica and engaged in heated discussion, 
a child’s voice was heard to cry: Ambrose bishop! It came as a kind of inspi- 
ration. He was chosen immediately by the people, with one voice. 

2 Conf. bk. VI, 3- 

3 Vita Ambrosit, 39. 
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bar intentus... et delectabar suavitate sermonis*. Ambrose went 
for his eloquence, not to his classical learning, but te the 
Scriptures and the Fathers. The first thing he did on being 
raised so unexpectedly to the episcopacy was to begin a close 
study of the sacred sciences, with which till then he had but 
a nodding acquaintance. He chose the priest Simplicianus, 
his future successor, as his director in these studies. In 
exegesis he followed Origen and even Philo, while in theology 
the masters he preferred were Saint Athanasius and Didymus, 
Saint Cyril of Jerusalem and Saint Gregory Nazianzen, with 
the Western writer, Hippolytus, who had also written and 
thought in Greek. In spite of these Oriental influences, 
Ambrose always remained a true writer of the Latin school, 
both in his style and in his ideas; his teaching was before all 
things practical, more catechetical in nature than speculative; 
his constant personal treatment of ideas is explained by his 
early education and the daily needs of his flock. The 
subjects upon which Saint Ambrose preached are known 
both from his exegetical works which contain a synopsis of 
them, and from his treatises, which more often than not 
consist of revised sermons published in book form. The 
Bishop cared little about making a name for himself as an 
author, content if he was able to edify and do good by his 
writings. His choice of subjects and the manner he treats 
them make this evident. 


Although Arianism had lost much ground in the West 
since 361, Milan still remained one of its strongholds, thanks 
to Auxentius, a native of Cappadocia, who, having been 
established in the See by Constantius in 355, had been succ- 
essful in remaining there, supported as he was by Valentin- 
ian I, in spite of Saint Hilary’s opposition, and later that of 
Pope Damasus, Ambrose set himself to destroying what 
remained of the heresy in his two great treatises dedicated to 
Gratian, On Fath (before 380) and On the Holy Ghost (381). 
Later, as will be seen, he was adamant in his resistance to 
the Empress Justina who protected the heretics. As for the 
people, he turned to his own uses the very arms forged by 
the Arians, and composed religious Aymns for them to sing 


' Conf. V, 13. It was due to these words that Augustine gradually lost touch 
with Manichaeism. Jééd. 14. If we can judge by the Vita (17), Arians also were 
won over, for Paulinus narrates how an Arian one day perceived an angel dictat- 
ing to Ambrose the sermon he was about to preach from the pulpit. 
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during the ceremonies. This move met with so great success 
that. the Arians accused the Bishop of deceiving the people 
by his enchanting hymns, while he himself freely avowed the 
efficacy of this “ confession ” of the Trinity by the mouth of 
a whole people '. 

Saint Ambrose’s liturgical innovations? seem to have 
gone further than that. The Milanese or Ambrosian rite is 
indebted to him for other additions. Like the Gallican or 
Spanish (Mozarabic) rite, this rite appears to certain histor- 
ians as being derived from the primitive Roman rite. At 
the present time, however, there is a tendency to recognise 
their Oriental character and to place the beginning of their 
more ample development in the middle of the fourth century 
_or after. It is supposed that it was by way of Milan that 
Gaul and Spain felt the influence of Oriental liturgy. 
Mgr Duchesne even thinks he is justified in saying that it 
was Auxentius who played a leading part in procuring ‘this 
transformation 3. P. Lejay 4 finds this opinion extremely 
probable and adds: “ When Saint Ambrose succeeded 
Auxentius he must have retained the greater part of the 
latter’s already old innovations, and contented himself with 
correcting certain expressions and ensuring the orthodoxy of 
the whole”. Whether he did no more than correct, or wheth- 
ther his influence was more profound than that, as is very 
possible, it was Saint Ambrose who gave his name to the 
Milanese rite, which in the course of time has changed con- 
tinually, owing to Roman influence and the exigencies of 
Christian life. 


C). Episcopacy. Political influence. 


Ambrose’s political activity was very great; it put on 
various forms, under Gratian (375-383), under the regency 
when the power was in the hands of /ustima (383-388) in the 
name of her son, Valentinian IT (375-392), and under 7heod- 
osius (379-395) who, from 388, after the defeat and death 
of Maximus (383-388), governed the whole of the Empire. 


* Grande carmen istud est, quo nihil potentius. Quid enim potentius quam 
confessio Trinitatis, quae quotidie totius populi ore celebratur? Contra Aux., 34. 
Pe TO¢ OL: : 

2P, Lyyay, Ambrosien (rit) in Dict. Arch., col. 1373-1442. See in particular 

: -1381. 
= apna du culte chrétien, 3xd ed., p. 86 sq., and in Revue a’hist. et de litt. 
relig., 1900 (t. V), p. 31 sq. See also G. MERCATI, Rome, 1902. 

4P, LEJAY, of. cét., col. 1380. 
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1. Ambrose was the confidant of the young Gratian, who 
abandoned Trier in favour of Milan, probably in order to 
benefit by the Bishop’s advice. “Gratian brought with him 
to Milan all the anxiety of his inexperienced younth and his 
timorous conscience. Ambrose, on account of the many 
offices he had filled in his time, was able to combine well 
tried political capabilities with his priestly authority... Soon, 
therefore, the Emperor and the Bishop became close friends,... 
the Imperial palace was open to Ambrose... The conduct 
of the young prince, which till then had been weak and 
vacillating, became firm and unhesitating, as is proved 
by his more important legislative acts. The influence of 
Ambrose, however, was especially evident in several measures 
of a religious nature, of which the purpose was to free the 
Church from the cramping prescriptions which still hindered 
her expansion, and to abrogate the official laws which still 
bore traces of idolatry” *. The chief of these measures were 
the suppression of revenues, subventions and the immunity, 
which until then had been granted to the colleges of Pagan 
priests and to the vestals, and the order to take away from 
the Curia (the Senate House at Rome) the statue of the god- 


dess of Victory, which received special veneration from those 
Senators who were still Pagan. 


2. Gratian was assassinated in Gaul where he had gone to put down 
a rising in 383. The power was seized by Maximus to the prejudice of 
Valentinian II, who was still a child, but who had been given a share 
in the Empire by Gratian. /zs¢iza, his mother, immediately hastened 
from Sirmium, where she had been living with the young prince, and 
begged Ambrose’s support in order to obtain that Maximus should at 
least consent to share the power with Valentinian II% During the 
winter of 383-384, Ambrose went to Trier and by means of skilful pro- 
crastination gained time for Justina to fortify the line of the Alps and 
thus retain Italy for her son, at least for a certain time. Meanwhile, 
during Ambrose’s absence, a serious situation had arisen in Rome. 
Taking advantage of the change of power, the Pagans endeavoured to 
obtain from the new Emperor the re-establishment of the Altar of 
Victory in the Curia; the Prefect Symmachus was their spokesman and 
pleaded so cleverly and so eloquently that it seemed impossible for the 
Court to refuse his request. Fortunately Ambrose came back in time. 
Having been told of Symmachus’ petition, “he immediately composed 
an eloquent refutation *, of which the forceful irony soon showed up the 


*DE BROGLIB, of. cit., p. 37-39. See also P. DE LABRIOLLE, of. cit., 
p. 23-24. 

* bid. 64-70. 

3 Letters to Valentinian 11, 17 and chiefly 18; P. Z., 16, 961-982. 
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shallow cleverness of the Latin rhetor”*. When it came to making the 
final decision, the Emperor gave in to Ambrose. 


Ambrose was soon faced with an even more unexpected 
danger, Justina, who was at heart an Arian and who had 
surrounded herself with Arians, mostly of Gothic origin 
whom she had brought with her from Sirmium to Milan, 
demanded that the Portzan Baszlica, situated at the gates 
of the town, should be handed over to her protégés. Saint 
Ambrose refused, politely but definitely. A month later, 
about Easter 385, another attempt was made to wrest a basil- 
ica from him by force; this was the Vew Basz/ica in the 
heart of the town. A riot broke out and the troops 
retreated. A fresh attempt took place in the Springtime of 
. 386: Ambrose was requested to yield the churches and to 
leave the town himself. A rival had been found for him in 
the person of Mercurinus, also called Auxentius, who was 
a native of Scythia and adeclared Arian. Fearing an attack 
during the Easter festival, Ambrose shut himself up in the 
Portian Basilica, together with a crowd of his faithful foll- 
owers, and prepared for a siege. But the Court feared to 
resort to force. The Bishop and his willing defenders 
employed their enforced leisure in singing hymns 3, It was 
then that he preached his famous discourse Contra Auxen- 
ttum, in which he did not flinch from saying : [imperator intra 
Eccclestam et non supra Ecclestam est4. The popularity which 
accrued to Ambrose from the finding of the remains of Saints 
Gervasius and Protasius, and their translation which was 
marked by miracles, finally obliged the Emperor to abandon 
his plans 5. 

Justina was reconciled with Ambrose in the following year (387) and 
again sent him on a diplomatic mission to Maximus®. The usurper 
set himself up as a protector of the Catholics.and displayed an exag- 
gerated zealousness (execution of the heretic, Priscillian, in Spain, 
threats to Justina in Italy). Ambrose saw through his hypocrisy and 
thought it expedient to intimidate him by speaking firmly and frankly. 
This attitude was not approved by the Court of Milan, which sent in his 


place a more supple emissary. The latter’s sly diplomacy, however, 
showed up only too well the chinks in the armour of Valentinian IT. 


* tA, DE BROGLIE, of. cit., p. 74. See cbid., 74-77. 
2 P. DE LABRIOLLE, of. czt., p. 70-95. 
3 See AuGUST., Conf., IX, c. VII, 15; P. L., 32, 770. 
4 See below, the Doctrine of Saint Amhrose. 
5 See AuGUST., Conf., IX, c. VII, 16. dzd. 
6 P. pE LABRIOLLE, of. céf., 95-109. DE BROGLIE, af. cé/., p. 104-114. 
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Maximus retorted by at once invading Italy (387). The following year 
he was defeated by Theodosius at Aquilea (388) and Valentinian, who 
together with his mother had fled to Theodosius for protection, was 
reinstated. Shortly afterwards Justina died, and the young Emperor 
found a counsellor and a father in Ambrose. Henceforth Theodosius 
himself continued to keep a watchful eye on Western affairs. 


3. Saint Ambrose’s relations with Theodosius were just 
as friendly as those he had enjoyed with the other princes, 
and he was able to influence him in an equal degree. On 
principle, the Emperor and the Bishop were agreed as 
to the place the Church should occupy in a Christian State. 
Sometimes, however, Theodosius was liable to forget this: 
Ambrose was courageous enough to remind him of his duties, 
and after one or two critical incidents made himself heard. 
Two clashes between the Emperor and the Bishop are 
especially worthy of notice. 


In 388 at Callinicum (Syria, near the Euphrates), the Christians had 
set fire to the Jewish synagogue, and, according to the official report, 
had been supported by their Bishop. Theodosius ordered that the 
guilty prelate should rebuild the synagogue at his own cost. Ambrose 
protested in a letter *, in the name of Christian principles, and showed 
that although such a decision might not be absolutely unjust it was not 
at all expedient. Some time after, he challenged the Emperor from 
ie pulpit and would not begin Mass until this punishment had been 
ifted ?, 

In 390, a number of Imperial officers having been killed in a revolt 
in Thessalonica, Theodosius commanded reprisals, in the course of which 
several thousand men met their death. Saint Ambrose withdrew from 
Milan, and wrote to the Emperor, reproaching him with this crime and 
exhorting him to do penance 8, under pain of excommunication; a threat 
which had not been employed since the Empire became Christian ‘. 
An extraordinary impression was created when the prince was seen 
co submit “to ecclesiastical discipline and do penance”, publicly 
prostrate before the congregation of the faithful who were praying for 
him, and who were “nearer to tears at seeing the abasement of the 
Imperial Majesty than fearing to irritate him by any fault”® Even if 
Ambrose did not stop Theodosius at the door of the church, and even 
if the Emperor did not let eight months pass before submitting, yet, 


* Letter 40, translated by P. DE LABRIOLLE, of. cét., 109-125. See also 
etter 41. 

* It was no doubt too much to allow the delinquents to escape scot-free, but 
to Ambrose’s mind it was far graver still to oblige a bishop to raise a temple for 
the purpose of non-Christian worship. 

3 Letter 51, translated zézd., p. 127-136. 

4P. BaTIFFOL, Le Siége apostoligue, p. 73-76. Even Saint Basil did not 
refuse communion to Valens. GREG. Naz., Orat., 43, n. 52-53: 

an AucustTInk, De civ. Dei, V, c. 26; P. L., 41, 173. 

[bia. 
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as Theodoret says', “Ambrose personified in this circumstance not 
only the Catholic Church, but the conscience of humanity”?. His 
greatness was never seen to greater advantage. 

The Bishop of Milan’s last great discourses are devoted 
to the two Emperors. In 392 he was saddened by the death 
of his young protégé, Valentinian IT, who, at the age of 20, 
was assassinated in Gaul at the orders of Arbogast, while 
Ambrose himself was hurrying to join him in order to baptise 
him and help him in outmanoeuvring his enemies. It was 
with a depth of real feeling that he preached his funeral 
sermon. In this sermon he bore valuable witness to the 
baptism of desire: s¢ martyres suo abluuntur sanguine et hunc 
sua pietas abluit et voluntas 3. The Emperor Eugenius, who 
was not at all averse to the restoration of Paganism, received 

‘ but a cold welcome from Ambrose, who soon afterwards (394) 
was able to applaud the triumph of Theodosius. But only 
four months later the great Emperor also died (395) and 
Ambrose had again to preach a funeral oration. Two years 
later, in 397, Ambrose himself died. The great esteem and 
authority he had enjoyed during his lifetime grew even 
greater after his death. He is one of the most illustrious sons 
of the Church and posterity will always think of him as the 
great Bishop of Milan. 


D). Character. 


If Saint Ambrose would be well understood he must not 
be considered apart from the historical circumstances and 
atmosphere in which he passed his life. Only an incomplete 
portrait of the great bishop can be derived from his works, 
His true character will be seen in a true light only by an 
examination of the facts we have mentioned above. “On the 
historical background of those troubled times his person 
gradually emerges with all its manly charm, Although he 
himself went to the Greeks for his learning, both his character 


™ Certain trustworthy authors regard Theodoret’s account (Hest. Eccl., Vv, 17) 
as being only an amplification of the details found in Saint Ambrose’s letter, 
Paulinus’ narrative (za, 24) and Saint Augustine’s Czty of God. Many doubtful 
details seem to point to the fictitious nature of the whole story. See P. DE 
LABRIOLLE, of. cit., p. 136-144. Other reputed historians, however, find 
answers to these objections : thus, DE BROGLIE, in the Correspondant, August 25, 
1900. The contrary thesis is maintained by VAN Ortroy, S. J., Bollandist, 
in Ambrosiana, 1897, and in Analecta Bollandiana, 1904, p. 418 sq. : 

2R, THAMIN, of. cit., p. 33, together with Mgr Baunard, favours the veracity 
of Theodoret’s account. 

3 De obitu Valent., 51-53. P. L., 16, 1374-1375: 
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pasties NET tieitnieseniaeenn 
and his conduct were for ever stamped with the mark 
of Rome. His iron will, his pertinacity in carrying out his 
plans, his sense of discipline, his practical turn of mind were 
all gifts of his Roman nature, and in Ambrose they reached 
the highest degree of force and brilliance” *. 

Saint Ambrose was pre-eminently a bishop, a pastor 
of souls, gracious and mild, a strong and vigilant adminis- 
trator blessed with rare common sense. At the same time 
he was a model of the Christian statesman, giving his advice 
without violence as without weakness; his policy did not 
go beyond aiming at the official and permanent sanction 
of a new state of things, consequent on the actual conversion 
of the greater part of the Empire to Christianity. He com- 
bined with his passionate love of all things Roman an acute 
perception of the righis of the Church; he imposed them, 
not hesitating in regarding them as a generally admitted 
principle 2. He was convinced moreover that society could 
have no better mainstay than these rights. He was the 
first striking example of “the great part that the Christian 
episcopacy was to play in a world which had been shattered 
and renewed, and for which, although he did not foresee it, 
he helped to pave the way” 3. He was pre-eminently a true 
Doctor of the Church. 


Il. WORKS. 


The works of Saint Ambrose are chiefly concerned with 
the Holy Scriptures and moral theology ; a few also deal with 
dogmatic questions; and lastly, there exists a number of 
miscellaneous writings, 


A). Seriptural Works. 


The majority of these are sermons, rapidly revised by the 
Bishop before publication. Furthermore, all these writings, 
with the exception of one dealing with Saint Luke, treat 
of the Old Testament, to which the author usually went for 
the burden of his teaching. Taken asa whole, these writings 
cannot be said to be commentaries in the usual sense of the 
word, but are rather ¢reatises on some subject contained 


* P. DE LABRIOLLE, of. cét., p. 28. 


_* Any other procedure would have been a sign of weakness on his part, since, 
en practice, there was nothing that could justify a different attitude. 
3 Duc DE BROGLIE, ob. ct/., p. 202. 
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in the Scriptures. Moreover, they were written more for the 
purpose of edifying the faithful than as purely scholarly 
criticisms For all these reasons Saint Ambrose’s work 
possesses real unity, and since, on the other hand, it is fairly 
extensive and not lacking in originality, in spite of his 
constant reference to earlier commentators, it is easy to 
understand the great reputation he acquired as an exegetist 
in the fourth century. 

By following the Biblical order 1, six classes of writings 
may be distinguished in Ambrose’s works. 


1. The Hexaemeron2, in six books3, is a study of the 
work of the six day of Creation, imitated from Saint Basil. 
The author charmingly describes the various appearances 


- of the earth, and when need be, discusses the scientific 


theories of the period. In the latter, he usually found 
an opportunity of rising to the contemplation of God; hence 
the tendency to symbolism, which was so appreciated in his 
works in the Middle Ages, although for the most part it is 
only based on fabulous natural history, such as that of 
Aelianus or of Pliny. . But Ambrose only cared for the 
moral lesson, and no one could draw it out better than he; 
the poetic dress in which he is pleased to clothe it, in no wise 
lessens its efficacy 4. 

2.. The first chapters of Genesis again furnished Saint Ambrose 
with matter for three treatises: a) De paradiso; b) De Cain et Abel 
(in two books; ¢) De Woe e¢ Arca5, all of which seem to be the Bishop’s 
first attempts at commenting the Scriptures (375-378). 

3. The early Patriarchs interested him especially, as witness the 
two books-of the treatise De Abraham®, the two treatises dealing with 
Isaac (De Tsaac et anima and De bono mortis)’, and above all the four 
books which treat of the story of Jacob?®: a) De fuga secult,; 6) De Jacob 


et vita beata (two books) ; ¢) De Joseph patriarcha, d) De benedictionibus 
patriarcharum (in two books). The various editors have rightly classed 


This is the order in which the treatises are found in P. Z., 14-15. 

BEL ela TAI 23-274. > 

3 There are nine sermons preached on six successive days; the Ist, 3rd and 
5th books each contain two sermons. With the exception of a few passages, 
the oratorical style has been suppressed. 

4 See a number of extracts in P. DR LABRIOLLE, Satn¢ Ambrose, p. 193-203, 

5 P. L., 14, a) 275-3143 6) 315-360; c) 361-416. The number of books will 
only be given when several are contained in a treatise. The majority have 


only one. 
° P. L., 14, 419-500. : a3 
7 P. L., 14, 501-534 and 539-568. 
® P. L., 14, a) 569-596; 4) 597-638; c) 641-672; @) 675-696. 
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the De fuga seculi among Ambrose’s moral works ; it may also, however, 
be classed with his exegetical works, since the latter are more spiritual 
and moral than they are critical in nature. 


4. After the period of the patriarchs he devoted studies to the 
following Biblical figures': @) Elias (De Elia jejunio); 6) Naboth 
(De Nabuthe Jesraelita); c) Tobias (De Tobia); d) Job and David 
(De interpellatione Job et David, four books on the real physical and 
moral ills from which mankind suffers); ¢) David again in Apologia 
. prophete David’. 

5. Ambrose found matter for two series of sermons in 
the Psalms: a) the first comprises 12 sermons (#zarra- 
tiones)3 on Psalms 1, 35-48 (with the exception of 41, 42, 
44 and 46) and 61. Although a fine preface in Saint Basil’s 
manner precedes the first of these instructions, they were not 
composed in their present order, but owe this arrangement 
to the editors; 4) the second series is an Hxfosztion in 
22 sermons 4 of Psa/m 118, containing 22 sections or strophes 
according to the number of letters in the Hebrew alphabet. 
It was the author’s aim therein to explain to Christians the 
means of attaining perfection; in order to discover them and 
teach them he pressed into his service all the gifts of his 
mystical soul and the resources of his burning eloquence. 


Note. — Ambrose’s short commentary on Isaias (#xpositio Tsaie 
prophet) is lost, save for a number of quotations found in Saint 
Augustine. The Commentary on the Canticle of Canticles 5, which bears 
his name, was compiled in the twelfth century from extracts from 
his works. 

6. The commentary on the Gospel of Saint Luke 
(Expositio Evangelit sec. Lucam)® in ten books, his longest 
work, is the only exegetical writing he devoted to the New 
Testament. Book II is a revision of Eusebius of Caesarea’s 
Questions on the Gospels; but even here, Ambrose’s method 
of establishing a harmony of the various Gospel narratives 
is more moral than critical. The other books, which consist 


*P. L., 14, a) 697-728; 6) 731-756; ¢) 759-794; @) 797-850. 

* P. L., 14, 851-884. This was preached at Milan shortly after the assassin- 
ation of Gratian, while Theodosius was absent. Ambrose could nevertheless 
dedicate the work to the Emperor at a later date, and this would explain the 
superscription of several early manuscripts: 4a Theodosium Augustum. The 
other Apology of David, attributed to Ambrose (P. Z., 14, 887-916) is not 
authentic. 

3 P. L., 14, 921-1180. 

4 P. L., 15, 1197-1526. 

5 P. L., 15, 1851-1962. 

Pils, 15, De27erSse, 
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entirely of a reproduction of his homilies, reveal in an even 
greater measure his pastoral and moral aim?. 


B). Moral Works. 


Although the greater part of the foregoing works are moral writings, 
it is usual to class more especially under this head a general moral 
treatise composed for the clergy, the De officits, and various ascetic 
treatises written for widows and virgins. 


1. The De ofiiciis ministrorum 2, written about 391, 
is a Christian version of Cicero’s De officits. Like his model, 
the author treats of what is right and honest (book 1), of 
what is useful (book I1) and of the opposition of these two in 
(book lit). This similarity between the two works makes it 
easy to compare the morality of the Pagan philosophers with 
that of the Christians; the exact conception of a last end, 
certainty of future life and its consequence and the contempt 
for worldly things, gives to Ambrose’s teaching an uncon- 
tested superiority. The Pagan examples of Cicero’s work 
are replaced by examples drawn from the Bible. Although 
this book was meant more particularly for the clergy, 
Ambrose also hoped that it would serve as an exact manual 
of moral teaching for all the faithful. It has been supposed 
that the unity of the work has suffered from this double 
purpose. In our opinion, however, this real lack of unity 
is due to the fact that the author, by keeping to the order 
of Cicero’s3 work, found it impossible to give to those 
principal truths, which distinguish the Christian from the 
Pagan morality, the true place they should occupy and the 
importance they merit, in such a work. But, on the other 
hand, he develops his ideas not so much by means of theoret- 
ical and speculative arguments as by means of Scriptural 
authority, the examples of the saints, and wise and fitting 


« The chronology of Ambrose’s Scriptural works is only approximately exact, 
and still presents considerable difficulties. The following are the principal dates 
determined by P. de Labriolle, according to Rauschen (/ahrbdicher der christ- 
lichen Kirche, 1897) and Schanz (Geschichte der romiischen Litteratur, 1904) : 
a) the books on the Paradise, on Cain and on Woe, 375-378; 6) Apology 
of David, between 383 and 386 or 387; c) Exposition of Saznwt Luke, 386-388; 
d) on Elias, after 386; ¢) on Psalm 118, after 387; f) Hexaemeron, after 388; 
g) the majority of the other treatises are posterior to 388. 

2 P. L., 16, 25-184. 

3 He followed this plan the better to show the defects of even the best Pagan 
morality, as found in Cicero’s work. Moreover, it may be surmised that he 
found Cicero’s method perfectly adequate, since he also was more of a statesman 
than a philosopher. 
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advice. The defects we have mentioned are more than 
counterbalanced by these latter qualities, and the work is one 
of the finest of all Ambrose’s writings '. 


2.. The ascetic treatises deal with virginity or contin- 
ence. This is one of the subjects on which Saint Ambrose 
was the most eloquent, and it has earned for him the title of 
“Doctor of Virginity”. He devoted no less than five wri- 
tings to this subject 2. 


a) The De virginibus (377), in three books, dedicated to his sister, 
Marcellina, drew from Saint Jerome the following praise : “ In this work 
Ambrose has opened his heart so eloquently that he has left nothing 
more that the panegyrists of virginity can say3”. To his eulogy of this 
virtue (bk. 1) the Bishop adds prudent and wise advice on the way to 
practise it (bks. IJ, 111). 


b) The De virginitate, written shortly after the foregoing (378), is an 
answer to the objections arising out of the first writing, and completes it. 


c) The De institutione virginis et sanctz Maris virginitate per- 
petua dates from the last years of his life (392) : it was composed on the 
occasion of the taking of the veil by the virgin Ambrosia, a kinswoman 
of Eusebius, Bishop of Bologna, who had given her into the charge of 
Saint Ambrose. In this book the author refutes Bonosus ‘4, but chiefly 
holds up Our Lady as a model to all virgins 5. 


@) The Exhortatio virginitatis (393) is a discourse preached at 
Florence on the occasion of the dedication of a church, built by a weal- 
thy lady, Juliana, who had given all her family to the service of God: 
Ambrose remarked on this fine example. 


e) The De viduis (377) forms a complement to the De virginibus. 
Ambrose declares that the married state is good, but although he does 
not forbid it he advises widows not to marry again: “neque enim prohib- 
emus secundas nuptias, sed non suademus ” *. 

The De lapsu virginis consecratze was not composed by Saint 
Ambrose, and should probably be attributed to Nicetas of Remesiana. 


* See below, the doctrine of this work, p. 540-542. 

? P. L., 16, a) 187-232; 5) 265-302; c) 305-334; a) 335-364; €) 233-262. 

3 Epist. 22, n. 23. With affectionate admiration he called Ambrose *‘ Ambros- 
ius noster”’. . Later he changed his tone. 

‘ Bonosus, Bishop of Sardica at the end of the fourth century, supposed that 
Mary had had other children besides Our Lord. He was denounced to the 
Council of Capua (391-392) and shortly afterwards condemned by a local Council of 
Thessalonica and by Pope Siricius (Zp. 1x; P. Z., 12, 1176, or among Saint 
Ambrose’s letters, P. Z., 16, 1172-1174). Saint Ambrose, who had tried to per- 
suade Bonosus to submit (Szric., Z., 1X, 2), refuted him directly in the above 
writing. But Bonosus refused to yield and founded a sect which is sometimes 
confused with that of the Photinians or the Arians on account of other Christolog- 


ical errors into which it fell. See X. LE BAcHELET, Bonose, in Dict. théol., 
col, 1027-1031. 


5 See below, p. 543- 
© De viduts, xt, 68. 
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C). Dogmatic Works. 


Saint Ambrose treated of dogmatic subjects much less than 
of moral questions. Nevertheless in the course of his minis- 
try he was led to combat Arianism and expand the doctrine 
of the Sacraments. 


1. He wrote three treatises against Arianism '. 


a) The De fide (378-380), dedicated to Gratian who had requested it 
to be written, comprises five books : the first two (378) are an outline of 
the subject ; the following three (380) deal with the Divinity of the Word 
In greater detail. 

6) The De Spirit Sancto (381), also dedicated to Gratian, is a com- 
plement to the preceding work and deals with the Third Person: 
Ambrose shows that like the Son, the Holy Ghost is consubstantial with 
the Father, that He is, in other words, God. In reality, the work is but a 

‘revision of Didymus’ work?, helped out by Saints Athanasius and Basil. 

c) The De incarnationis dominice sacramento (331-382) is also 
a refutation of Arianism occasioned by objections which were raised by 
two officers at the Court in the time of Gratian. 


2. Saint Ambrose has left but two treatises on the Sacra- 
ments, which although brief are extremely important. 


a) The De mysteriis3 (387) is a kind of mystagogical catechesis, 
similar to those of Saint Cyril of Jerusalem, which Ambrose had taken 
as a model. Here he speaks of the three Sacraments of Christian 
initiation. The authenticity of this work is no longer in doubt. On the 
contrary, the De Sacramentis 4 is now almost universally regarded as not 
authentic; this work, in six books, was compiled by an unknown author, 
probably in the fourth century, who borrowed extensively from the “ De 
mysteriis” and the “ De institutione virginis”, as well as from Origen’s 
“De oratione” and other Greek sources; it has real worth. 

6) The De penitentia > (about 384) is a refutation of Novatianism, 
and is of capital interest as regards the doctrine and the practice of 
penance in the fourth century. 


t P. L., 16, a) 527-698; 4) 703-816; c) 817-846. 

2 This treatise was severely criticised by Saint Jerome, who purposely gave 
a literal translation of Didymus’ work : ‘‘I preferred to translate another’ s work 
than to take example from certain persons and like a misshapen crow bedeck 
myself in borrowed plumage... ” (Preface, letter to Paulinus). Later, in De vires 
he wrote (393): ‘‘ Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, is still writing, but I will abstain 
from passing any judgment lest I should be reproached with either flattery or 
truth ”. (Ch. 124). As a matter of fact, Saint Jerome, wholly taken up as he was 
with his critical labours, was unable to appreciate as it deserved the literary work 
of the Bishop of Milan, and especially his exegesis. Ambrose was not writing 
for posterity, but to satisfy the immediate needs of his flock, and all was fish that 
came to his net. His writings were immensely popular and exercised an excellent 
influence. 

3 P. L., 16, 389-410. French trans., P. DE LABRIOLLE, af. cit., p. 273-300. 

4P LE. 10, 417-402. 

5 P. L., 16, 465-524. 
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A treatise De sacramento regenerationis sive de Philosophia, often 
quoted by Saint Augustine, is now lost. ; ‘ 

A similar fate has overtaken the Exposition of the Faith, mentioned 
by Theodoret. 


D). Divers other writings: discourses, letters, verse *. 


1. The discourses of Ambrose which were not turned into treatises 
are few in number and have been mentioned in the account of his life : 
these are the /uneral Orations? (Satyrus, Valentinian 11, Theodosius) 
and a discourse, Against Auxentius>. 


2. Saint Ambrose’s letters‘, of which 91 are extant, nearly all deal 
with theological, moral or exegetical matters, while the others are busi- 
ness letters. The more important among the latter are: letters 17 and 
18 to Valentinian 11 (on the Statue of Victory); 40 and 51 to Theodosius 
(on the incidents of Callinicum and Thessalonica) ; 20, 22 to Marcellina 
(on the besieging of his church and the discovery of the remains of 
Saints Gervasius and Protasius). 

3. The so-called Ambrosian hymns S$ are very numerous, 
but only four of them are undoubtedly authentic : 


LE terne Rerum Condttor (Sunday Lauds, in the Pars 
Hiemalts ). 

Deus Creator Omnium. 

Jam Surgit Hora Tertia. 

Veni, Redemptor Omnium. 


It is quite possible, however, that eight other hymns 
should be attributed to him® These hymns are usually 
composed of eight strophes each containing four acatalectic 
iambic dimeters7. This winged poetry, which retains with 
its simple and harmonious style all the purity of the classical 
tongue, became extremely popular with the people, unlike 
that of Saint Hilary which was constructed in a more 
learned and complicated manner. Saint Ambrose was the 
real creator of the “turgical hymn in the West. 


An historical work, De excidio urbis Hierosolymitane, P. L., 15, 1961-2205, 
a free translation of Josephus’ Jewish War, has been attributed to him, but 
without serious grounds. 


* P. L., 16, 1289-13543 1347-1384; 1385-1406. 

3 P. LZ., 16, 1007-1018. hic ng 

4 P. L., 16, 875-1286. French trans. D, DE BONRECUEIL, 1740; Extracts in 
P. DE LABRIOLLE, of. cét., 37-161. 

SP. E44 TO; 1409-1412. Unauthentic hymns, P. Z., 17, 1171-1222. See 
V. ERMONI, Ambvoise (saint) hymnographe, in Dict. Arch., col. 1347-1352. 


° Among these are Splendor paterne gloria for Monday Lauds, and 4 
Christi munera, from the Office of Apostles and Martyrs. F tte 5 


? Four iambic feet usually occur in these verses; but sometimes the first foot 
contains a spondee instead of an iambus: 


Aétér | né ré || riim cdn | ditdr 
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The reputation he acquired from these compositions, 
together with the prestige he gained by his baptism of Saint 
Augustine, have caused the Ze Deum to be ascribed to him. 
This work certainly dates from the end of the fourth or the 
beginning of the fifth century, but it was written by neither 
of these two great Doctors. It was most probably composed 
by Nicetas of Remesiana. 


Style. Even in the absence of other examples, the skill 
in which this verse is composed would suffice to show the 
great intellectual culture of the Bishop of Milan. But all 
his works bear the same witness. In spite of certain 
shortcomings inseparable from hasty composition, all his 
writings reveal an “easy, clear and naturally elegant” style. 


_ It is the style of a “cultured statesman and a busy bishop ”+, 


yet whose words possessed the suavity capable of charming 
the rhetor Augustine while he was still a Manichaean and 
careless of the truth they contained : Rerum autem incuridsus 
et contemptor astabam; et delectabar suavitate sermonis 2. 


Ill. THE DOCTRINE OF SAINT AMBROSE. 


Saint Ambrose’s doctrinal influence will be considered 
in relation to the Church, moral teaching, and a number 
of dogmatic questions. 


A). The Doctor of the Independence and the Unity 
of the Church. 


This is the aspect which must be stressed in the first place, 
if we would understand the historical importance of the part 
played by the Bishop of Milan, even from a doctrinal point 
of view3. In this respect he differs from all the other 
Doctors: he was alone in being able to exert a political 
influence at a time when the question of the relations of 
Church and State was especially acute; in this field his 
activity was particularly successful. In addition to this his 
very keen perception of Chrzstzan unity made him very alive 
to the dangers which menaced it. 


!F. Monceaux, Hist. litt. lat. chrét., p. 88. 

2 Confess. V, c. XIII, 23; P. L., 32, 717. ) 

3 See what has been said above regarding his character, p. 527. In all fairness 
Saint Ambrose cannot be judged on the merits of his literary work alone; 
the historical circumstances which gave rise to them must also be taken into 


account 
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1. The relations of Church and State. Ambrose’s 
teaching on this question is unhesitating. It may be reduced 
to three principles which appear to have been the mainspring 
of his conduct '. 


a) The Church is independent of the State in its own 
domain; such is the first principle he made the Emperors 
accept, Theodosius in particular. 


In spite of Constantine’s favourable leanings, he lacked a_bishop 
who could have acted as a firm mentor in his dealings with the Church ; 
the influence of the two Eusebius only tended to make him interfere 
in religious questions. Later, Saint Athanasius? and Saint Basil 3 lifted 
up their voices in protest against the policy of Constantius II and 
Valens, but without result. After them, in the East, the Church 
remained far too subservient to the State, as it had done in the old 
Pagan Empire. In the West, Saint Hilary had also uttered energetic 
protestations‘, but it was not until Saint Ambrose came, that the right 
of independence was admitted, not only in the general sense recognised 
by Constantine and Valentinian I, but also in its more remote applications. 


He made an exact distinction between the State, respudbdica, 
and religzo. The latter possesses the right to liberty, first 
in questions of faith (zw causa fidet). But such liberty was 
but a mockery, if the Church was not emancipated in the 
person of her representatives, that is, her episcopacy (sacer- 
dotium) and her hierarchy (ordo ecclestasticus ), from State 
supervision and lay authority. He claimed for the Church 
the authority of the us ecclestasticum, the jus sacerdotale 5, 
the bishops’ right to be judged only by their fellow bishops. 
He went even farther than that, for the Emperors themselves, 
he says, are subject to the bishops in matters of faith ©. 
Lastly, the churches and all ecclesiastical buildings are not 
subject to the Emperors’ authority; they cannot dispose 
of them freely as they can of other public buildings7. 
Ea que sunt divina Imperatorie potestatt non sunt subjecta 8, 
Ad Imperatorem palatia pertinent, ad sacerdotem ecclesie 9, 


*P. DE LABRIOLLE, of. cét., p. 19. 

? See above, p. 341. — 3 See above, p. 398. 

‘ Chiefly in the Contra Constantium. See P. BATIFFOL, Le Siége Apostolique, 
p. 61-62. —5 P. BATIFFOL, of. ci?., p. 61-62. 

°In causa fidei, 2 causa, inquam, fidei, episcopos solere de Imperatoribus 
Christianis, non Imperatores de episcopis judicare. Zp. Xx1, 4; P. L., 16,1004. 

7 Mention has already been made above of the resistance he made to the 
Empress Justina when she ordered him to deliver up certain of his churches 
to the Arians. 

8 Ep. 20, 8; P. L., 16, 997. 

9 [bid., 19; P. L., 16, 999. 


a 
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5) The Church is the custodian of the moral law. It is 
her right and her duty to make everyone, even princes, 
submit to this law. The consequences of the incident at 
Thessalonica showed that it was not in vain she made use of 
the spiritual weapon of excommunication, even in matters 
not specifically religious, but purely moral in nature. This 
indirect authority of the Church over the Emperors was in 
no wise intended to encroach on their political rights, 

Saint Ambrose cleverly remarks on this latter: the Emperors envy 
the priestly body far more than the bishops envy the State’. He calls 
to mind that the Jewish priesthood created kings, but exacts nothing of 
the kind for the Christian priesthood*. Al! he wants is to put a limit to 


Roman omnipotence, which easily tended to become tyrannical; such 
a restraining influence had great advantages. “It was an excellent 


. thing that, without any suggestion of political domination, in the face of 


the imperial all-powerfulness, should be raised up another power, strong 
enough, although bereft of armed force, to impose on it a moral restraint 
and force it to avow its faults” 3. Ambrose’s whole idea may be summ- 
ed up in that famous expression which should he taken as applying to 
the religious and moral order in which it was conceived : /mperator enim 
intra Ecclestam non supra Ecclesiam est 4. 

c) Lastly, the Church has the right to protection by 
the State; the latter may not refuse its favour to the Church, 
and is obliged to withhold it from other forms of worship, 
for it is impossible for error to have the same rights as the 
truths. And in practice, as has been said, he obtained for 
the Church favours which were denied to other religions. 
Paganism, as such, was deprived of all its official rights and 
almost forced to disappear asa religious association ®. Never- 
theless, no restrictions were imposed on the personal liberty 
of subjects of the Empire, and Ambrose blamed the violent 
treatment to which Priscillianus was subjected at the instance 
of the Spanish bishops, even though this was legal. It was 
repugnant to him that blood should be shed in any quarrel 
of a religious nature7. As regards the conversion of the 
Arians, he trusted primarily to the intellectual and moral 


= Vulgo dici quod Imperatores sacerdotium magis optaverint, quam Imperium 
sacerdotes. Jdzd., 23. LP. L., 16, 1001. 5 

2 MGR BATIFFOL, of. cit., 81. — 3 P. DE LABRIOLLE, Of. czt., 25. 

4 Sermo contr. Aux. 36. P. L., 16, 1078. 

5 Even non-Christians must recognise that Saint Ambrose was logical and per- 
fectly consistent when, on principle, he claimed privileges for the Church to 
which the possession of the truth gave her rights which error could not claim. _ 

6 See P. DE LABRIGLLE, of. cit., p. 23-44, various prescriptions against the 
Pagans in the Codex Theodostanus, chiefly XVI, v, which were probably inspired 
by Ambrose. — 7 2%. 26. n. 3; P. L., 16, 1042. 
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influence of the Catholics*. Even in his relations with the 
Pagans, several of whom had remained in the Roman admin- — 
istrative services, Ambrose acted in a friendly manner and 
even did them service when occasion? arose. All these 
details shed light on Ambrose’s teaching and reveal him to 
us as combining strength and moderation in all his actions. 


2. The Unity of the Church was almost as dear to the 
Bishop of Milan as its independence, and for him the centre 
of this unity was found in the Roman Apostolic See. The 
authority of this See is founded on Peter: Ubi ergo Petrus, 
ibi Ecclesia; ubi Ecclesia, nulla mors, sed vita eterna 3. The 
Novatian schismatics, separated from the Church and the See 
of Peter have no part in its patrimony 4 The Christians 
who possess “ the grace of the true faith” are in communion 
“with the Catholic Bishops, that is to say, with the Roman 
Church” s. Lastly, in a letter to the Emperors, he declares 
that the Roman Church not only possesses “ Sacrosanct and 
Apostolic faith”, but that “from her flow to all (or all the 
Churches) the rights of that communion which is worthy of 
respect ”® The Roman Church is therefore the centre of 
Christian unity. 

The perception of ecclesiastical unity and all that it implied was very — 
strong in Ambrose, and it was this that moved him to intervene, as 
Bishop of Milan and counsellor of the Emperors, in the thorny question 
of the Schism of Antioch. The solutions he proposed in 381, in his 
letters 12 (to the Emperors) and 13 (to Theodosius) may be debatable 
(in the second, he protested against the election of Flavian of Antioch 
instead of Paulinus, and against that of Nectarius of Constantinople 
instead of Maximus the Cynic, who he thought had a prior claim) ; but 
to him they seemed to possess the immediate advantage of securing 
unity; a unity based on communion with Rome. This was his first 
care 7, and the reason why he wrote so bitterly of Flavian, who obstinat- 
ely refused to consider the advances made both in the East and in the 
West for the purpose of coming to some understanding ®, Flavian, like 


* De fide, U1, XI, n. 89; P. L., 16, 579. 

2 See P. DE LABRIOLLE, of. ct?¢., p. 24. 

3 In Psalm, XL, n. 30. 

4 Non habent enim Petri heereditatem qui Petri sedem non habent. De Penz- 
tentia, n. 33. P. L. 16, 476. 

5 De Excessu fratris sui Satyri, 1, n. 47; P. L., 16, 1306. 

® Totius orbis Romani caput Romanam Ecclesiam atque illam sacrosanctam, 
Apostolicam (Apostolorum) fide, ne turbari sineret, obsecranda fuit clementia 
vestra : zzde enim in omnes venerande communionis jura dimanarunt. Ep. 11, 
n. 4; 2. Z., 16, 946, This last text should be compared with that of Saint 
Cyprian : Unde unitas sacerdotalis exorta est. See p. 254. 

7 Ep. 13,n. 5. P. L. 16, 922-923. See P. BATIFFOL, of. cit., p. 141-145. 

° Zp. 56, n. 3. See F. CAVALLERA, Le schisme d’ Antioche, p. 284. 
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too many other Oriental bishop, was more intent on the rights of his 
‘own See, or the general organisation of the East, than on the universal 
interests of Catholicity *. ss 

In reality, Theodosius was in agreement with Ambrose in 
this conception of Christian unity and the independence 
of the Church 2. It is regrettable that the bishops who were 
in close touch with him in the East did not nourish similar 
ideas, for they might have kept alive in their Church a sense 
of Catholic unity which it was gradually losing. Nectarius at 
Constantinople, although a worthy enough man, was weak. 
After him came Chrysostom, who knew what to say and 
what to do, but the Court no longer retained Theodosius’ 
excelient dispositions; the great bishop was broken, and his 
example, valuable in itself, did not produce the happy 
-results that Ambrose’s labours produced in the West. The 
ideas of Saint Ambrose were not transient, for they passed 
into act. They became an example and an inspiration-to 
many, and above all to the Popes; Saint Leo and Saint 
Gelasius, for instance, in the fifth century, The Middle Ages 
saw the revival, perhaps exaggerated in some directions, 
of the ideal of Christian society conceived by the bishop of 
Milan, the counsellor of Emperors. 


B). Saint Ambrose, Moralist. 


There is no better illustration of Ambrose’s character than 
the part he played as Doctor of the Church; but another 
striking sidelight on his personality is to be found in his 
moral teaching. To this latter must be reduced his Scriptural 
work if it is to be properly understood. 


1. His exegesis, as has been said, was hardly critical. 
It may be wondered whether Ambrose really intended to 
give the literal sense of each Biblical passage he chose as 
theme for his teaching. This of course is possible and seems 
to be indicated by his great admiration for Origen. If such 
is the case, it must be confessed that his exegesis, loaded as 
it is with allegorism, is really feeble if taken as a whole. 
But if, on the other hand, one seeks in his Scriptural works 
an explanation of Christian morality, based for the most part 
on a fact or a person in the Biblical narrative, his work 


' On Saint Ambrose’ s ecclesiology, see a note of P. Batiffol in Le catholicisme 


de Saint Augustin, p. 118-124. : f 
2 Later, Theodosius declared : ‘‘ Verily, there is only Ambrose to make me 


understand what a bishop really is”. Dé BROGLIE, of. cét., p. 160. 
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is really valuable. His spiritual accommodations perhaps 
do not always fulfil the required conditions'; but they at 
least possess a real moral bearing. They are far from having 
their origin in the whims and caprice of the writer, but are 
solidly established, not only on a rare psychological insight 
and a keen perception of the spiritual needs of the faithful, 
but also on principles of sound morality drawn from the 
Scriptures. That is the true doctrinal domain of Saint 
Ambrose. He was as eminent in the direction of souls as he 
was in the government of Churches. 


2. The principles of his moral teaching are to be 
found in the De Offciis. And it should be remarked that in 
this work Saint Ambrose cites the authority of philosophers 
much less than that of the Scriptures, the words and narrative 
of which are found at every page. No doubt he retained 
the general outline sketched by Cicero; he adopted several 
notions of the early schools, especially Stoicism; sovereign 
good, distinction of reason and the passions, relative and 
perfect duties, classification of the four moral virtues (wisdom, 
justice, fortitude and temperance). Nevertheless, he was far 
more astonished by the shortcomings of their teaching than 
by the inspiration he found in it, so different was the spirit 
that animated his own doctrine, which he found in the word 
of God and which he set out in the name of the Church. 


One of the distinguishing features of Saint Ambrose’s moral teaching 
is its religious character. Its real foundation was in the faith which 
finds its full expression in Christ, on Whom the Church is founded. 
Thus, in a word, morality is based on the one hand on God, Whose will 
is the criterion of duty, and on the other hand on the Church, which is, 
as it were, the (social) form of justice, for in the Church, rights, prayer, 
work and trials are shared in common‘. Coming from the pen of Saint 
Ambrose, this idea of the part occupied by the Church in moral life 
is not astonishing. Nor is it less worthy of mention as forming a com- 
plement to what has been said above regarding his teaching on the 
Church in general. 

Duty is the moral obligation imposed on man to act in such or such 
a manner with reference to what is right or what is useful. Saint 


* See the Introduction, p. 28-29. 


_? They also possess a very real apologetical value. In was while Augustine 
listened to Saint Ambrose explaining the Old Testament that he gradually lost 
his prejudices against Catholicism. Con/fess., V, c. Xv. Elsewhere appealing 
to his authority against Julian of Eclanum he calls him the admznistrator of God: 
‘Audi alium excellentem Dei dispensatorem, quem veneror ut patrem ”. 
Contra Jul., I, c. W1, 10. — 3 P. DE LABRIOLLE, op. cit., p. 213-215. 

De Offic. 1; (eA XRIR, TAQ Pee, 04-66) 
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Ambrose retained this word since he found it in the Scriptures where 
it possesses rather the meaning ofa ritual function. Ambrose gave to 
it a much wider meaning*. Moreover, like the Stoics, he distinguished 
relative duty (xaSijxov) from absolute duty (xat090w.%) ; to these expres- 
sions, however, he gave a new and entirely Christian signification. 
The former, which he also terms officium medium, is the object of the 
Divine precepts; the second, the officium perfectum, is accomplished 
by way of the counsels*. Hence, what was no more than pure theory 
for the philosophers can, and should, be carried into practice by the 
Christian, who is called to be perfect like his Father in Heaven, Whose 
works of mercy should more especially be his model 3. 

The doctrine of the last end, or the sovereign good, was well known 
to the philosophers. Cicero, however, does not speak of it in his 
De Offictis*. This, no doubt, was because he was treating in his work, 
as all Pagan moralists had done, of the happiness to be obtained in this 
world, and in his second book he indicates the best means of attaining 


_ it; this is virtue itself, so zsefu/ in gaining men’s hearts and in obtaining 


their help and assistance. Such utilitarian morality is certainly honest, 
but it is very worldly. Saint Ambrose corrected and perfected it; basing 
his argument on the Gospel, he showed that no happiness can exist 
except in efernal /ife, and thus the things of this world, far from leading 
to happiness, often act as a hindrance, whilst on the contrary trials and 
misfortune can be a more direct means of attaining it. Furthermore, 
the life of blessedness partly begins in this world, in peace of conscience 
and the security of innocence >. 

Such principles give a sound and elevated character to 
Saint Ambrose’s moral teaching. Cicero, in the third book 
of his De officizs, had endeavoured to prove that what is right 
is never opposed to what is useful ©, but more often than not 
he had to content himself with making a compromise between 
duty and the passions. But Saint Ambrose would allow no 
shuffling in these matters, since the only source of duty is 
what is good and right. He showed that the conflicts which 
the philosophers took for granted do not really exist 7, and 
proves by the words of the Scriptures and by the examples 
of Christ and the saints that it is never permissible to seek 
one’s own good to the detriment of one’s neighbour ®. 


t [bid., c. VIII, 25. 

2 Thid., X1, 36, 37. 

3 Tbid., XI, 38 sq. i ' é 

4 This is a grave defect in a treatise of general moral philosophy. He speaks 
of it in the Academica, the Tusculane Disputationes, and chiefly in the 
De Finibus. . : ? S 

3 Tantus enim splendor honestatis est, ut vitam beatam efficiant tranquillitas 
anime et securitas innocentiz. De offic., II, c. 1, 1. See also zdzd., c. 11, 8; 
c. V, 18; c. XIV, 66; etc. } ; ; ; 

6 Basing his argument on the Stoic doctrine of the identity of happiness and 
virtue. Heed 

7 De offic., UII, c. 11, 9. — * Lbzd., c. IIL sq. 
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3. The bishop also shows this superiority of Christian 
morality in the explanation of the special virtues with which 
he deals. First of all, there exist four fundamental virtues * 
which are the only sources of moral good and beauty 
(decorum): wisdom*?, or prudence, which has truth for its 
object; yustice 3, which sets out the duties towards God, the 
State, parents, in brief, towards all men, and which even 
urges liberality and generosity; fortitude4, which tends to 
the contempt of exterior things and aids the accomplishment 
of great and difficult undertakings; lastly, semperance 5, which 
comprises various elements: “tranquillitas animi, studium 
mansuetudinis, moderationis gratia, honesti cura, decoris 
consideratio ”. 

Among the precepts meant especially for the clergy 
should be mentioned chasézty®, and, more generally, that 
modesty (verecundia) which is so becoming to youth7. 
Ambrose also gives wise advice regarding the exterior behav- 
iour of the Christian preacher 8. 

But it is when he speaks of duties towards God and 
one’s neighbour that Ambrose far surpasses the Pagan 
philosophers. Cicero passed over the duties of re/zgzon in 
complete silence; but for a Christian these are fundamental. 
The word neighbour meant little to Cicero except the high 
Roman aristocracy by whom the Empire was administered ; 
at the outside he included the educated and cultured class; 
of the existence of other men he was hardly aware. Saint 
Ambrose on the contrary stressed at length in Book I the 
duties of charity, benificence and hospitality with so much 
vigour that it is evident he considered them a striking proof 
of the moral superiority of Christianity 9. 


4. Saint Ambrose’s moral doctrine was naturally linked 
up with a sound asceticism, that is to say, the use of means 
which are specially adapted for the attainment of perfection. 
He spoke most eloquently of the practice of uzrgznity, and 
based his exhortations on a doctr7ne which was very dear to 
him. Virginity is superior to marriage; he did not deny that 


* De offic., I, c. XXV, 116 sq. —- ? Lbéd., c. XXVI. — 3 (bid., Cc. XXVII sq. 

4 Ibid., c. XXXV sq. — 5 Jbid., c. XLII sq. — ° Lbid., c. L, 247 sq. 

7 [bid., c. XVU-XXIV. — ® Jbid., c. X1X sq. 

9 The great social importance of this teaching is obvious. And yet certain have 
ventured to affirm that the decadence of Roman society began with Saint 
Ambrose’ s De offictis. The doctrine of charity produced far more works useful 
to society than did the aristocratic preoccupations of statesmen like Cicero. 
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marriage was good !, but it is surpassed by the practice of 
the evangelical counsels which enables the Christian to pro- 
duce perfect acts (xatdgfiwpa) 2. ~ Indeed, it leads the soul to 
the mystical marriage with Christs. It makes angels of 
souls, for Christ is the Lord of the angels. It is an altar on 
which is immolated a pure victim (hostia pudoris, victima 
castitatts)+. It imposes great duties on those who embrace 
it, and on this subject Ambrose is inexhaustible. Especially 
does he exhort virgins to seek Christ 5, to strive to know Him 
in His twofold nature, divine and human ®, which is an effect 
of prayer, so necessary to virgins7. Further, virginity is 
a heavenly gift; it is but a pilgrim in this world; its true 
home is in heaven 8. 

The state of virginity is therefore in some sort a divine 


_ institution; and it was founded by Mary. She is the ideal 


model of all purity, for she always remained a virgin, even in 
the Divine Birth and until the end of her life. Suchis the 
subject of the treatise De znstitutione Virgins, in which the 
controversial note is combined with tender piety9. This 
treatise is one of the early writings which have more espec- 
ially helped in spreading the devotion to Mary in the Church. 

The asceticism of Saint Ambrose, thus crowned with his 
fine teaching on virginity, seems to be inspired with a true 
and pure mysticism. This impression is made yet stronger 
when one meditates his beautiful thoughts on Our Lord, 
which he seems to have instinctively scattered through the 
pages of his works and which are worthy indeed of Saint 
Bernard’s pen: Omnia igitur habemus in Christo... Omnza 
Christus est nobis. Si vulnus curare desideras, svedicus est; 
si febribus zstuas, fows est; si gravaris iniquitate, yus¢zta 
est; si auxilio indiges, vzr/us est; si mortem times, vz¢a est; si 
celum desideras, vza est; si tenebras fugis, /vx est; si cibum 
queeris, alimentum est. Gustate igitur et vedere guoniam sua- 
vis est Dominus : beatus vir qui sperat in co (Ps. XXXUI,9)” *. 


t De virginibus, I, V1, 24. 

2 See above for the distinction of xaO7jxov and xatopbwum, p. 541. 

3 De virginibus, I, c. 1, 1. exhort. virg., 1X, 58. 

4 Ibid., x1, 65. —5 Exhort. virg., 1X, 58. 

6 De virginibus, 1, vit, 46. Where Christ is found: De virgenitate, VIII, 46. 

7 Exhort. virg., X, 70. a 

8 De virginibus, I, c. V, n. 20. Si enim ibi est patria, ubi genitale domici- 
lium, in czlo profecto est patria castitatis. Itaque hic advena, ibi incola est. 

9 Against Bonosus and his blasphemies. 

lo De virginttate, c. XVI, 96. 
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Christ is the source of all virtue. In a letter to the Bishop 
Felix, whom he had consecrated, he describes with great 
feeling the wealth of the Christian sanctuary, in which is 
found, together with the Scriptures which contain the doctrine 
of wisdom, the holy tabernacle in which Christ dwells and 
speaks to us and in Whom we possess all things : «7 entm Chre- 
stus,tbi omnta?. Ambrose goes still further ; spiritual gifts can 
only come from Christ; peace and justice are the signs that 
He is present : bc enim pax, tbi Christus 3. Christ is in the 
soul; He walks therein by His Spirit 4, His sacred action, 
He who receives and greets Him with love, places, as it were, 
a devout kiss upon His feets. All this, of course, is the 
purest allegorism. Ambrose’s exegesis, so reminiscent of 
Origin, also reveals the mystical character of the Bishop of 
Milan; often it indicates his possession of the Alexandrian 
gnostic’ s great and clear knowledge of God. Can it be con- 
cluded from this that in Ambrose the contemplative takes 
precedence of the spiritual director? This would not appear 
to be the case. There is no doubt that his moralism © is the 
distinctive feature of his spiritual doctrine. 


C). Saint Ambrose, Theologian. 


The Bishop of Milan was not a theologian in the strict 
sense of the word. It is useless to search his works for the 
elaboration of a truly original idea, accompanied by deep 
philosophical speculation on one or the other mysteries which 
are proposed by faith or attacked by heretics. All he requir- 
ed was a theology which would serve as a firm basis for his 
moral teaching, which he would willingly have reduced to the 
proportions of a comprehensive catechism. Here we will do 
no more than give brief indications on a number of special 
matters with which he dealt explicitly. 


1. The Trinity. Saint Ambrose conceives the mystery 
of the Trinity in the Oriental manner. He considers the 
Persons before the Nature?. He treats first of the Father as 
principle of the two other Persons; the Father is the “ source” 
and the “root” of the Son’ The Second Person is called 


* De fide, III, c. vit, 52. —? Epist. 3, n. 4. — 3 Epist. 63, n. 4. 

4 Ambulat enim Christus in pectoribus singulorum. Zrs¢. 41, n. 12. 

5 Religiose osculo velut queedam deambulantis Domini lambit vestigia. Zpzst, 
41, n. 15. — ® For the sense we give to this word, see p. 30. 

7 See p. 436 for this Oriental conception. 

8 Fons Pater Filii est, quia radix Pater Filii est. De Fide, Iv, c. X, 132. 
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the Sow inasmuch as He is “engendered”, and the Word 
inasmuch as He is “spiritually ” produced (ex corde eructa- 
vit)t, but not in the manner of a word which is “ uttered ” 
exteriorly, nor of the “interior” word, which is a purely 
accidental quality?; He is born by reason of a natural 
necessity, which is superior both to free will and constraint 3. 
The Son, in His turn, is the “source” of the Holy Ghost 4. 
Nevertheless Ambrose does not say that the Holy Ghost 
proceeds from the Son, for he takes this word as meaning the 
mission ad extra 5. Furthermore, between the Persons there 
is no inequality ©. This realistic conception of the Trinity is 
truly traditional and possesses great advantages as regards 
Christian piety, although from a philosophical viewpoint it is 
less useful than that of Saint Augustine 7. 


2. Christology. Saint Ambrose recognises in Christ 
the existence of two truly distinct natures’, and eventwo 
wills 9; on the other hand, he affirms no less energetically 
that Christ is really one (wus) and that in Him may not 
be distinguished He Who is “from the Father” and He Who 
is born “ of the Virgin” *°. Saint Ambrose, like Saint Hilary ", 
explains the Redemption by the realist theory of expiation 
and satisfaction; Christ freely offered Himself to the 
Father as a superabundant ransom for us by His Blood 7, 
Sometimes, it is true, Ambrose explains the theory of the 
rights of the devil, both in its tempered *3 and in its most 
rigid form 14; but this may be regarded as no more than an 


t De virginibus, III, c. 1, 3, 

2 De fide, IV, c. Vil, 72 sq. Saint Ambrose refuted Arianism according to 
Saint Basil, Hom. 27, Cont. Arianos. ,The Arians had taken certain expressions 
employed by Fathers of preceding centuries in too literal a fashion. 

3 De fide, IV, c. 1X, 102-104, 

4 Fons Spiritus Sancti (De Spzrzt. S., I, c. XV, 1§2), as the Father is ‘‘ fons 
Filii”. This is a clear indication of the sense of the original Oriental formula : 
A Patre per Filium. 

5 De Spirit. Sug 1,6. 1X, 119. —° De Spirit. S.,-11], c. If sq. , 

7 All these advantages may of course be found in Saint Augustine, but his 
method is more recondite and less accessible to the faithful as a whole than the 
Oriental method. 

8 De Incarn. Dom. Sac., V, 35 sq: 

9 De fide, II, c. VU, 53-58. 

10 De Incarn. Doni. Sac., 35. ; 

n S$, Hilary sometimes seems to admit the ¢heory of union (see above p. 352): 
De Trinit., 1, 24; 1X, 4. J Matth., Vv, 12. In Psalm. 61, 2. But asa rule 
he adopts the realist theory. J. RIVIERE, of. cét., p. 225-232. 

12 Ty Lucam, 1, 48; YI, 114. — 1 LZ Lecam, Iv, 11-12. 

4 Jn Lucam, Vil, 114-117. See also Eprst. 72, n. 8, 9. 
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wae os ee 
oratorical presentation in exaggerated form of the usual 
doctrine of expiation. 


3. Sacraments. Saint Ambrose in the De mysterts, 
and the author of the De Sacramentis, have formulated in 
regard to the Sacraments a number of general ideas that 
are worthy of notice. They “distinguish excellently the rz¢e 
itself from the grace it produces in the person to whom it is 
administered; moreover, they are no strangers to the idea 
of an efficacious symbol; the rite — in this case the water, 
or the ablution — is the figure of the interior purification 
which results from baptism; in the Eucharist, that which is 
seen after the consecration is the sign of what is real” ?. 
But as the Eucharist is a “permanent Sacrament”, Saint 
Ambrose was led to conceive of baptism in the same way, 
and to attribute exaggerated importance to the blessing 
of the baptismal waters 2. 

With regard to the Eucharist 3, Saint Ambrose does not 
content himself with affirming “the traditional equation of 
the bread to the body, of the wine to the blood; he renders 
the meaning of the consecration of the od/ata more precise; 
it consists in the conversion of the nature of the bread and 
of the nature of the wine; he states that this conversion is 
produced by zhe words of Christ at the Last Supper. The 
Eucharistic Body is sfzrz¢, that is to say, invisible, palpable, 
like God Himself” 4. 

Penance 5, of which Saint Ambrose speaks in his treatise 
on this subject, is not that which is necessary for the de/icta 
leviora, which may probably be redeemed by good works; 
it remits the delcta graviora, for which public penance is 
exacted and which can be vouchsafed only once. It com- 
prises : a) secret confession ©, made to the bishop or to a priest, 
who decides the penance to be performed; 4) the exomologeszs, 
or public expiation by which the sinner gives satisfaction 


tJ. Trxeront, Azst. Dogm., U, p. 307. — 2 Jéid., p. 308. 

3 In the De Mysteriis. pia Posed elie 

‘Mer Batirroi, L’£ucharistie, p. 345. See zbid., p. 335-345; and on the 
De Sacramentis, p. 346-349. 

SJ. TIxeront, Hist. Dogm., u, p. 321-325. 

° Saint Ambrose often speaks in a very general way, and may be understood 
as referring to a confession made to God. But in many places he is evidently 
referring to confession made to a priest (De Pan., II, c. tx, 86, and c. x. Olly 
and Paulinus tells us that he himself received the secret and detailed confessions 


eigen tae P. GALTIER, La Pénitence, in Dict. Apol., col. 1810-1813, 
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to God before the Church; ¢) solemn reconciliation by the 
laying on of hands by the bishop, on Holy Saturday. The 
efficacy on this pardon accorded by the priests in the name 
of God is strongly affirmed, against the Novatians, by the 
Bishop of Milan in the beginning of his work +. 


4. Eschatology 2, as treated by Ambrose, shows traces 
of Origen’s influence and possesses a number of weaker 
points. On the one hand he does not admit that all the just 
may be accorded the Beatzfic Vision before the resurrection; 
this is a privilege granted only to a few great saints of the 
two Testaments, patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs. 
On the other hand, although he admits that hell will be 
eternal for devils, infidels and apostates, he believes that all 


- Christians will be finally saved by their faith *; this is an 


obvious exaggeration of the efficacy of this virtue. It is true 
that Ambrose tempered this teaching by distinguishing 
several degrees in the resurrection (four or five) until souls 
are perfectly purified by passing through fire. Thus the 
elect enter into eternal happiness only by degrees. Apart 
from his ideas on the salvation of all Christians, his teaching 
contains the gist of the present doctrine of the Church 
regarding purgatory, although it is obscured by several less 
certain accessories 4. Saint Augustine’s genius was neces- 
sary to clarify the certain principles which are firmly based 
on Scripture and tradition. 
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col. 2901-2910. Various texts, in FELIX CLEMENT, Carmina a 
poetis christianis excerpta, Paris; French translations in Histoire de 
la poésie chrétienne depuis le IV® sidcle jusgu’au XV*, Paris, 1857 
(1876). A number of translated texts in A. PoizaT, Podles chrétiens, 
Lyon-Paris, 1902. 


I. CHRISTIAN POETRY IN ITALY. 


The poetry which was cultivated by Pope Sant Damasus, 
and with greater success by Saint Ambrose, was followed 
in the fourth century by a number of veritable masterpieces, 
which, in the case of the Spaniard, Prudentius, and the Gaul, 
Paulinus of Nola, may rightly be compared with those of the 
great profane writers: even. Saint Ambrose does not equal 
them, perhaps on account of the slender volume of his poetic 
work, Nevertheless many interesting attempts at both litur- 
gical and extra-liturgical verse were made in Italy, and these 
are worthy of notice. 


Optatianus Porfyrius appears to have been the earliest 
Christian poet to write in Rome. But this officer of the 
Court, who became Prefect of Rome in the time of Constan- 
tine, was a native of Africa™; moreover the poems which we 
still possess are not truly religious 2, unlike those of his 
compatriot, Vzctorinus *, who also lived in Rome. 


Proba, daughter of a patrician Roman family and wife 
of a Roman Prefect, made an attempt about the middle 
of the fifth century to write the Bible in verse, or rather 
to adapt Virgil’s verse, chiefly that of the Aeneid, to Biblical 
scenes: in the Old Testament, the Creation, the Fall, the 
Flood, and in the New Testament, the story of Our Lord 


1 The African, Commodtanis, seems to have been the first Christian poet in 
the West; and what a poet! See above, p. 269-270. 

*P. L., 19, 391. ‘* Thirty of his poems are extant, consisting of pleas to 
Constantine in the form of panegyrics, figured poems in various metres and of 
inconceivable subtlety, set out in the form of acrostics, geometrical figures, 
Greek and Latin sayings, monograms of Christ, a palm, an altar, a flute, even 
a hydraulic organ”, P. MONCEAUX, Hist. de la littérature latine chrétienne, 
Paris, 1924, p. 79. 

3 See above, p. 331. These hymns, P. Z., 8, 1139-1146, written ina fairly 
loose metre, are not lacking either in lyrical quality or devotion. Three other 
Christian poems which are attributed to him are not authentic. 
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from His birth to the Ascension.” This hybrid composition 
contains 694 hexameters :. 

Sedulius2, lived at the end of the period now under 
discussion. Together with Saint Ambrose, he is the only 
Italian poet to show signs of truly original and Christian 
inspiration. He wrote probably about 4303. All we know 
of his life is that he was a priest, that he had studied philo- 
sophy in Italy, and had lived in Greece. His chief work is 
the Carmen paschale4,a poem in hexameter verse, comprising 
no less than five books; the first, which is devoted to certain 
Biblical miracles of the Old Testament, forms a kind of 
introduction. The four following books tell the story of 
Christ, with especial regard to His miracles, according to the 


' Gospels and chiefly that of Saint Matthew. The author does 


not hesitate to add allegorical paraphrases and pious medit- 
ations to the Gospel story. The last book, which treats of 


the Passion, comments the words of Saint Paul: “Etenim 


Pascha nostrum immolatus est Christus” (I Cor, V, 7), and 
gives the explanation of the general title of the work. The 
style and prosody of the book, taken as a whole, show 
Sedulius to have been a true disciple of the classical masters. 
His verse is simple and often clearer than the rather pedantic 
prose of the Opus paschale (prose version of the Carmen, 
made by himself). 

Two of Sedulius’ Aymns in honour of Christ are still 
extant: the first in 55 couplets 5, the second in regular iambic 
dimeters, arranged in strophes of four verses® A part of 
the latter has been incorporated in the liturgy; the four first 
strophes (A solis ortus cardine) at Christmas, and some 
of the following strophes in the Epiphany hymn, Crudelis 
Flerodes Deum. 


* Centones Virgiliand, P. L., 19, 803-818. Corus of Vienna, 1888, t. XVI. 

2 Editions: P. Z., 19: Corpus of Vienna, 1885, t. x (Ed. Huémer). Studies: 
I. Huemer, De Sedulii poete vita et scriptis commentatio, Vienna, 1878. 
J. CanDEL, De clausulis.., (Thesis on the Opus paschale), Toulouse, 1904. 

3 Between 425 and 450, says Bardenhewer (Geschichte, Iv, 643), according 
to Huemer. 

4 P. L., 19, 549-752. The Opus paschale accompanies the poem. me 

5 P. L., 19, 753-762. The couplets are in the form of versus serpentint, the 
end of the second verse being the same as the beginning of the first; here is the 
last couplet : wD 
Gloria magna Patri, semper tibi, gloria Nate, 
Cum Sancto Spiritu gloria magna Patri. 


6 P. L., 19, 763-770. 
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II. CHRISTIAN POETRY IN GAUL. 


A) In the fourth century a richer poetic vein is found in 
Gaul than in Italy. In addition to Saint Hilary, who has 
already been studied, there is a fairly large number of 
Christian poets who made a name for themselves. It will 
suffice to give but a short mention to most of these, but 
Saint Paulinus of Nola merits special notice. 


The Laudes Domini ' (between 316 and 323) seems to be the earliest 
Christian poem to be written in Gaul; the unknown author, on the 
occasion of a miracle which took place in the district of Eduens 
(Autun?) — a dead woman raised her hand in greeting to her sorrowing 
husband — sings a hymn to Christ, Creator and Saviour, and finishes 
by wishing prosperity to the Emperor Constantine. 

Several other anonymous poems of the fourth century are still 
extant. All that need be mentioned here are the De Sodoma3, dealing 
with the destruction of that town, and the De Jona et Ninive, which 
treats of the deliverance of Ninive, and sheds interesting light on the 
taste for paraphrases of Biblical incidents which was prevalent in this 
period 4. 

Cyprian the Gaul, between 408 and 430, composed a poetic 
Heptateuch 5, in which the inspired historical books are rendered in verse; 
this work is poor both as regards prosody and style, although it is 
evident that the author, who-is known to us only by this work, was 
a cultured man and familiar with the classics. 


od ayn em 


Endelechius or Severus Sanctus, a rhetor, who is known to have 


corresponded with Saint Paulinus, is the author of a delightful little 
bucolic poem (carmen bucolicum) which deals with the efficacy of the 
Sign of the Cross®. The Cross covers the whole world with its branches 
and its fruit is the food of mankind. 

Cl. Marius Victor, also a rhetor, probably of Marseilles, who died 
after 425, composed a poem in three books entitled Alethia (‘AdyGeta) 7, 
on the origins of mankind from the Creation until the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrha. 

Orientius, Bishop of Augusta Ausciorum (Auch)®, at the beginning 
-of the fifth century, composed a commonitorium in 2 books. This work 


* P. L., 61, 1091-1094. 

* See the list drawn up by P. DE LABRIOLLE, of. céZ., in the Appendix, 
Tableau v1, This author mentions 24. 

3 This poem, the following, and several others are found in P. Z., 2, 1101 Sq-5 
1107 sq., among Tertullian’s sfurta. Re-edited in the Corpus of Vienna. 

4 See P. pe LaBRIOLLE, of. cét., p. 418 sq. 

5 Corpus of Vienna, 1891, t. xx111. —° P. Z., 19, 797-800. 

7 P. L., 61, 937-970, and Corpus of Vienna, 1888, t. xvi. See theses by 
A. Bourcotn, Paris, 1883, and SAINT-GAMBIER, Marseille, 1884. 

® The critics are generally agreed that this author is to be identified with the 


bishop who acted as intermediary between the Visigoths of Toulouse and the 
Roman Empire, 437-439. 
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is a moral exhortation written in elegiac couplets. The really practical 
advice contained in these poetic sermons is sincere and zealous, and the 
descriptions which illustrate it are full of life, although one critic writes 


- that the work reveals a “certain impotency which prevents ecclesiastical 


literature from rising to simple and severe forms” *. 


Ausonius 3 (310-395 circa), the brilliant but frivolous poet of Bordeaux, 
taught rhetoric for a long time in his birthplace, and also spent his last 
years there after having been preceptor of the pririces at the Court, and 
even Consul. His work is more profane than religious in character. 
In his skilful and finely polished verses he sings his country, his 
parents, his friends and the Emperors. In addition to this he composed 
epigrams, idylls and letters in verse. Although his religion was not 
very profound, he had the faith, and wrote a number of devout poems: 
a pasthal prayer (Idyll 1), a morning prayer (in the poem entitled 
Lphemeris). But in reality his true glory, as far as we are concerned, 
is that of having been the master of Paulinus of Nola, whom moreover 
he tried to dissuade (in three letters in verse) from renouncing his 
worldly life when he was so moved by grace. 


B) Saint Paulinus of Nola 4 (353-431). 


Meropius Pontius Anicius Paulinus was born at Bordeaux 
of one of the most illustrious Roman patrician families. 
He was first the pupil and then the friend of Ausonius. 
While still young he took his place in the Senate, was Consul 
in 378, and then Governor of Campania (379). He preferred 
to live at Nola rather than Capua. It was at this former 
place that he first felt the first strong promptings of grace, 
which finally decided him to embrace a life of perfection 


* P. L., 61, 977-1000. Corpus of Vienna, 1888, t. xvi. Studies: L. Bet- 
LANGER, Le Poeme d’Orientius, Paris, 1903. L. GukRARD, Les derniers 
travaux sur saint Orens, Auch, 1904. The other works attributed to Orientius 
are of doubtful authenticity. 

2 FAuRIEL, ist. de la Gaule mérid., 1, 430. Quoted by P. pz LABRIOLLE, 
op. cit., p. 624. ; ‘ 

3 Editions: P. Z., 19, 823-958. New ed. in Aonumenta of Berlin, 1883, 
v. 2. Studies: C. JULLIAN, Awsome et son temps; in Rev. hist., 1881-1892. 
L. VILLANI,... Suz les chants chrétiens a’ Ausone, in Rev. des Etudes anc., 1906. 
R. Picuon, Les derniers écrivains profanes, Paris, 1906. On the correspondence 
of Ausonius and Paulinus, see A. PuECH, Paris, 1888; P. DE LABRIOLLE, 
Paris, 1910. , 

4 Editions: P. Z., 61, 153-710. Corpus of Vienna, 1894, t. XXIX-XXxX. 
Studies: ANDRE BAUDRILLART, Saint Paulin, év. de Nole (Coll. Les Saints), 
Paris, 1904. F. LAGRANGE, Hist. de Saint Paulin de Nole, 2 vol., Paris, 1877. 
See also G. Bossier, La jin du paganisme, t. 11, and the above mentioned 
studies of A. PurcH and P. DE LABRIOLLE. ; : 

There were three great Christian Gallic poets bearing the name of Paulinus. 
These are: a) Paulinus of Bézters, author of a satire on the manners of the day, 
about 400-419 (P. Z., 61, 969-972, among the works of Marius Victor); 
b) Paulinus of Pella (Ausonius’ grandson) and Paulinus of Périguewx both wrote 
at the end of the fifth century; they will be studied later. 
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nhc se a De ad dca ke is 
at the time of his baptism in 389 or 390. On this occasion 
he distributed to the poor a part of the great wealth he pos- 
sessed in Aquitaine, and of which he had been in peaceful 
enjoyment since his return to Gaul about 380. At first he 
withdrew to Spain, his wife Theresia’s country, where in 394 
the Bishop of Barcelona ordained him priest. The following 
year he went to Nola in Italy, where he spent the rest of his 
life, entirely immersed in a life of asceticism and poverty, 
together with his wife who had also vowed herself to an 
austere life. In 399 he was made Bishop of Nola, and 
henceforth he devoted himself wholly to the spiritual and 
temporal welfare of his flock. He died in 431, renowned 
for his holiness and his great charity towards the poor and 
afflicted ', 

This friend of the humble and the poor, yet whose rank 
procured him a place among the great of this world, was also 
in close touch with the most illustrious men of his time, 
as may be seen from his letters?: Saint Ambrose, Saint 
Augustine, Saint Jerome, Sulpicius Severus, Nicetas of 
Remesiana, and Saint Eucherius, to mention only the writers. 
His sweetness of character, his kindness and mildness are 
marvellously portrayed in these letters: “His ardent and 
loving disposition, his charitable Christian zeal, his continual 
desire for moral perfection are felt in every line. There is 
perhaps no other correspondence in which candour shines 
forth with such clearness; his was a soul of crystal”. 51 of 
Paulinus’ deééers are extant. Some of them are valuable 
as an aid to historical study 3. Among these letters is found 
one of his sermons on charity 4, the only one now extant; 
the panegyric of Theodosius (end of 394) is lost. To these 
should be added the Passion of Saint Genesius of Arles 5, 
and that completes the list of Paulinus’ prose works. On the 
whole it is remarkable for its easy elegance, in spite of 
a little turgidity and verbosity in the style. 

Paulinus’ poetie work is the most famous part of his liter- 
ary legacy to posterity. It comprises 36 poems, of which 


* For the tradition which tells of the captivity of Paulinus, see A. BAU- 
DRILLART, Of. cit., p. 167-170. 


*PS LS Ol,i0§3-420. 

5 Ep. 18, life of Saint Victricius of Rouen: Ef. 31, on the discovery of the 
Holy Cross by Saint Helena; 2. 45, Eulogy of Melania the Elder. es 

* Sermo de Gazophylacio: P. L., 61, 344-350. 

5 P. L., 61, 418-420. 
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fifteen are devoted to Saint Felix of Nola, for whom Paulin- 


us had a special devotion from the time he came to Nola, 
and to whom he consecrated a-new poem every time his 
anniversary came round. Some of them run to considerable 
length ;,they narrate either the life of the Saint, ornamented 
with charming incidents inspired by the poet’s tender piety, 
or the miracles which took place at his tomb. 


Among the other poems may be mentioned : 


1. Poems to and 11, epistles addressed fo Ausonius, in reply to 
those that the rhetor had written him to keep him in the world; the 
nobility of their sentiments render them far superior to those of the 
master. 


2. Poem 22 (Epistle to Jovzus)*is a kind of manual of Christian 
Poetry; Paulinus shows that the true sources of poetic inspiration are 
the beauties of creation considered as works of God, and the Sacred 
Books which contain His word and the story of the wonders He has 
performed. Similar to this work of the “Christian Horace” is the 
epistle to Nicetas (Aropempticon, wishes for a successful journey, Poem 
17, in Sapphic strophes). 


Occasional poems : 25, wedding-song for the wedding of Julian 
(future Bishop of Eclanum) and of Ia; 35, on the death of the young 
Celsus; 24, on the shipwreck of Martinianus. 


4. Attempts at ¢razslating the Psalms: Psalm 1, in iambic trimeters ; 
Psalms 11 and CXxXXVI, in hexameters, 


5. Lastly, metrical inscriptions, some composed for Saint Felix of 
Nola, others in honour of Saint Martin. They were to be placed in the 
Villa of Sulpicius Severus at Primuliacum. 


In spite of a certain prolixity, Paulinus’ poetic work makes 
easy and agreeable reading on the whole. He had an admir- 
able gift for writing verse, and, as Saint Jerome wrote to 
him, could have been a great poet had he taken greater pains 
(Ep. 49). But “whatever may have been the reason, whether 
it was his easy-going disposition, or a great lord’s disdain for 
the meticulous details of style, or a Saint’s contempt for 
transient things, or perhaps all these together, Paulinus rarely 
troubled to give a final polish to his works?.” But it should 
be remembered that he did not take poetry very seriously, 
but rather as an agreeable pastime or a means of interesting 
his friends. He nevertheless wrote a number of works, 
which, although not especially remarkable for originality, 
or clarity and liveliness of style, are at least outstanding for 


1 P. L,, 61, 603-608. See A. BAUDRILLART, of. cit., p. 81. 
2 A, BAUDRILLART, of. ctt., p. 88. 
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fineness of feeling, acute observation and pleasant expression. 
He will always be thought of as “a charming poet " *. 


III. CHRISTIAN POETRY IN SPAIN. 


Spain produced the greatest Christian poet of this period. 
His name is Prudentius. It would appear also that it was in 
Spain that the poet Juvencus? first adapted Biblical scenes 
in the form of verse. All that is known of the latter author is 
that he was of noble birth and a priest 3. About the year 
330 he wrote a Gospel History in four books, which as a rule 
follows the sacred text, chiefly that of Saint Matthew. Often 
enough the exigencies of the metrical form obliged him to 
modify to a large extent the inspired words. In spite of the 
poet’s skill, this adaptation to the Virgilian mould was too 
laborious, and the simplicity of the Gospels suffered in the 
change 4. Perhaps it is not so much the actual work that 
should be criticised as the idea from which it sprang. 


Prudentius 5. 


In the year 405, at the age of fifty-seven, Prudentius 
himself published a collection of his poems, which was pre- 
ceded by a foreword ® giving his age (he was born in 348), 
a broad outline of his past life and a list of his works, He 
explains in this foreword that the present work was an 
expiation for the faults of his youth, which he frankly con- 
fesses in general terms. He had been a Christian since 
childhood; but for many years he was careless of religion and 
wholly taken up with worldly pursuits. He was first an 


* Remark by P. Monceaux, who also notes the following traits in Paulinus’ 
poetry ; ‘‘ Ingenious ideas, pretty landscapes, natural and picturesque descriptions, 
portraits, descriptions of manners of the time, humorous sketches, anecdotes and 
witticisms”. Hest. litt. lat. chrét., p. 110. 

* P. L., 19, 53-346. Corpus of Vienna, 1891, t. xxIv. Study in Latin by 
H. WibMANN, Breslau, 1905. — 3 HrERON., De wiris, 84. 

‘The words of Mary to Gabriel: Zece ancilla Domini; fiat mihi secundum 
verbum liuum, are rendered : 


** Virgo dehine : Domino famulam nunc ecce jubenti, 


Ut tua verba sonant cernis servire paratam ” Book 1, v. 112-113. 


5 Edition: ?. Z., 59-60. Studies: A. Purcn, Prudence, Etude sur la poésie 
chrétienne au IV® siécle, Paris, 1888. P. ALLARD, in Rev. des guest. hist, t. 35 
(Prudence historien), t. 36 (Rome au [Ve stécle, according to Prudentius), t. 37 
(Lhagiographie au IVe siecle). G. Botssier, La fin du paganisme, t. i. 
A. MAIGRET, Le pocte chrétien, Prudence, Paris, 1903. P. DE LABRIOLLE 
Hist. litt. lat. chrét., p. 596-622. — * P. L., 59, 767-776. : : 
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advocate; later he entered on an administrative career, and 
with the support of Theodosius obtained the highest posts, 
probably that of Provincial Governor. When he was about 
the age of fifty he abandoned his worldly ambitions (395- 
400), and in order to make reparation for the past he devoted 
all his talents as a writer to combating error, singing the 
praises of virtue and glorifying God and the saints. It may 
be that his journey to Rome about 400 was a part of this 
purpose. After the appearance of his poems in 405 he 
disappears from history and the date of his death in un- 
known. 

His works may be classed under three heads according to 
their subject : 


a) controversial works; 
6) allegorical or moral works; 
¢) Liturgical works. 


1. Controversial works. In this category are three writings : Com- 
tra Symmachum, Apotheosis and Hamartigenia. 


a) The Contra Symmachum * is a refutation of Paganism in two 
books. The work was written in 402 or 403, either because at this time 
Symmachus renewed his tentatives of 3837, or because the poet took 
Symmachus’ Memorandum, previously refuted by Saint Ambrose 3, as 
a convenient pretext for presenting his dissertation. In she first book 
(658 hexameters) he chiefly describes the triumph of Christianity over 
Paganism, which, in spite of its last spasms, he shows to be no more 
dangerous to the Church than was the viper for Saint Paul at Malta 
(this incident is mentioned in the foreword). In ¢he second book (1131 
hexameters, in addition to the foreword) the author, who does not hesit- 
ate to borrow from Saint Ambrose, pays homage to Symmachus’ dia- 
lectical skill and proceeds to refute him point by point. The Spanish 
poet’s patriotism equals, and perhaps transcends, that of the Roman 
SeNALOTa a: 

6) The Apotheosis‘, perhaps written with a mind to tke rise of 
Priscillianism, was directed against the negators of Chrisi’s divinity: 
In 1085 hexameters, the poet refutes all those who deny it, either indir- 
ectly by their refusal to recognise the Trinity, such as the Unlarians 
(Patripassians, verses 1-177, or Modalists, 178-320) and the /ews (321- 
550), or directly, such as the Edzonites (551-781), more Jewish than 
Christian, who, while recognising Christ, refuse to admit his divine 
nature. After a long discussion on the nature of the soul and the 
punishments reserved to the wicked in the next life (782-951), the author 


t P. L. 60, 111-276. 

2 Attempt to restore the Statue of Victory to the Senate. 

3 See above, p. 524. : 

4 P. L., 59, 915-1000. The word Afotheoszs does not here bear the meaning 
of deification, but of proclamation, the acknowledgment of divinity. 
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concludes his demonstration by attacking /anichaeism, which, by 
denying Christ’s humanity also compromises His Divinity (952-1085) *. 


c) The Hamartigenia *, or poem on ¢he origin of sin (960 hexameters), 


attacks Gnostic dualism, especially the Marcionite variety; evil does not ~ 


come from God but from the devil, who Jed man into sin ; further, fallen 
man must thus learn to govern himself and choose freely between the 
principle of life and the master of death. This powerful work is perhaps 
Prudentius’ best from a literary aspect; as regards its doctrine, the 
realistic descriptions of hell (824-838) and of Paradise (839-858) should 
be remarked. 


2. Symbolical Works: the Psychomachia 3. This work 
is difficult to classify. The subject of which it treats indicates 
it as a moral treatise; it consists of a description of the 
spiritual combat so forcefully preached by the Fathers, the 
struggle between virtue and vice. 


The authors treatment is inspired much less by the ascetical 
treatises than by the antique epics. It is at first disconcerting to 
see his fictitious characters speaking and acting like the heros of 
Homer and Virgil, although it is impossible not to admire the poet’s 
real talent in giving so much life, movement and strength to abstract 
conceptions. 

The poem contains 915 hexameters. First, Fath: “Prima petit 
campum, dubia sub sorte duelli, — Pugnatura Fides”; with effortless 
ease Faith destroys Idolatry (21-39). In her turn, AZodesty overcomes 
Voluptuousness, that “ ravening she wolf” (40-108), and Patience defeats 
Anger (109-177). Pride isa more redoubtable adversary, but is finally 
beheaded by Humility (178-309). An even greater adversary for the 
hesitating and modest group of virtues is Sensuality, armed, not with 
javelins, but with rose leaves; Sodrviety exhorts them, leads them on, 
and finally fells the monster (310-572). JZercy (opferatio) vanquishes 
Avarice (573-643), and Concord routs Heresy (644-888), and victory is 
thus assured. ‘The epic ends with a hymn to Christ. 

Such a work seems strange to our modern taste. It is strange to see 
all these personified abstractions, which “rail against one another, 
embrace, and repeat uneasily the words and gestures of the heros of the 
Aeneid” ; how artificial seems the unquenchable eloquence which per- 
vades these combats, in which “ flows a blood too pale to stir emotion” 4 
But the Middle Ages were not so exacting and held the Psychomachia 
in high esteem; its allegorism, excellent in itself, was lavishly imitated 
by artists, sculptors and painters. ‘The ancients also were fond of this 
symbolical style; in their my¢hology is often found the deification of 
abstract realities, and these not always of the best. From this latter 
point of view Prudentius’ slaughter of those vices which had so often 


* Si non verus homo est, quem mors hominem probat ipsa, 
Nec verus Deus est, operis quem gloria prodit 
Esse Deum. V. 1054-1056, 


7 P. L., 59, 1007-1078. — 3 P. L., 60, 11-90. 
4 P. DE LABRIOLLE, of. c7t., p. 619. 
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been deified is of capital interest, and renders his work, in spite of its 
shortcomings, extremely instructive, for it reveals the triumph of the 
Christian spirit over Paganism. 


3. Liturgical Works. To this class belong the Cathe- 
merinon and the Peristephanon ; to these may also be added 
the Dzttochaeon. 


The Cathemerinon * sbould be, as the title indicates (xa@qusewev — 
Aymnorum liber), a collection of hymns “for every day”. In reality, 
of the 12 hymns it contains, 6 at least are meant for the sanctification 
of the different hours of the day: hymn at dawn (ad gallicinium, 1), 
in the morning, 2; before and after meals, 3 and 4; for the hour at which 
the lamps are lighted, 5 ; lastly, before retiring to sleep, 6. To this cycle 
may also be added the hymns for fasting, 7 ; for the ninth hour when the 
fast is broken, 8; and the thanksgiving hymn for every hour (Aymnus 
omnt horae,9). The last three hymns concern the dead, 10, and the 


‘feasts of Christmas and Epiphany, 11 and 12. These poems, which as 


a rule are extremely long?, are written in various metres; the iambic 
dimeter predominates, both catalectic (6) and acatalectic (1, 2, 11, 12). 
Only the latter, which like those of Saint Ambrose were more popular, 
have been incorporated in the liturgy. The breviary still contains, 
together with fragments of the Ist and the 2nd3, the greater part 
of the 12th, from which are drawn the hymns: Qudcumgue Christum 
gueritzs (Transfiguration), O sola magnarum urbium (Epiphany), Audit 
tyrannus anxius and Salvate flores martyrum (Holy Innocents). 
Although all his work did not rise to the pure beauty of these last 
strophes, Prudentius deserves to be called one of the best representatives 
of Christian lyric poetry *. 

The Peristephanon 5 is a collection of 14 hymns on the Crowns 
of the Martyrs (rept otegdvwy) or, in other words, their life and death. 
Prudentius sang especially of the Spanish martyrs: the deacon Vincent, 
the martyrs of Saragossa and of Galahorra, Saint Eulalia, etc. The 
Roman martyrs also had their hymns: Saint Laurence (2nd), Saint 
Cassian (9th), Saint Hippolytus (11th), Saints Peter and Paul (12th) and 
Saint Agnes (14th). The poet found his matter in popular tradition; 
he wrote not as an historian and a critic but as an enthusiastic and pious 
admirer. In spite of a somewhat too crude realism in the description 
of the martyrs’ torments, and a leaning to declamation, these hymns, 
some of which are true poems, may be numbered among the best of 
Prudentius’ writings, both on account of their elevated inspiration and 
their learned and artistic composition °. 


Wa be 775-914. 5 roar 
2 The esi has 220 verses, and the eighth, which is the shortest, has 80. 


It is difficult to sustain the lyrical note in such long poems. 

3 In Tuesday Lauds (Ales dies nuntius) the first, Wednesday (Nox et cenebre 
et lumina) second, and Thursday (Lux ecce surgit aurea) second. 

4 It may be mentioned that several of Prudentius’ hymns have been translated 
into verse by Racine and Malherbe. 


5 P. L., 60, 277-590. 
‘the poet’s skill is revealed in the diversity of metres he employs. See the 


list in P. DE LABRIOLLE, of. cét., p. 608, n. 3. 
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The Dittochaeon’ is a collection of 49 quatrains in hexameters; 
explanatory zzscriptions placed in churches and under pictures por- 
traying scenes from the Old and the New Testaments, which form the 
twofold table from which the Christian is nourished : hence the title, 
twofold nourishment (Artto; 677%). 

Prudentius at one bound surpassed all the Christian poets 
who preceded him, and although he did not perhaps achieve 
perfection — it has been said that he was lacking in a sense 
of proportion and psychological observation — he at least 
came very near to it; he is incontestably the greatest poet 
of the fourth century. He has the true poet’s gift of deep 
feeling, of brilliant colouring; a facility in no wise cramped 
by technical difficulties, together with a wealth of varied and 
harmonious expression. On the other hand, his ideas are 
sound, and, if not original, are at least elevated; he turned 
his hand to every style almost without effort; lyric, epic and 
didactic poetry ; he even dared to bring theological discussions 
into his poems, and in spite of the difficulty of the undertak- 
ing produced works of real interest. What is especially to 
be noticed in Prudentius’ work is the triumph of Christian 
inspiration in art. This aspect of his work is truly important, 
for it marks a date in the history of literature. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Historians and Chroniclers. 
Rufinus. 

SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY : see the notes for each author, 


I. SULPICIUS SEVERUS 2. 


_ Life. Sulpicius Severus, whose work is wholly historical 
in nature, was one of the most cultivated minds and one of 
the most elegant writers in prose of his time. Born in 


: Bae 60, 89-112, : 

* Editions: P. Z., 20, 95-222. Corpus of Vienna, 1866, t. 1. French trans. 
lation, HERBERT et Riron, Paris, 1848-1849, 2 vol. Studies : ~ onan 
TUJON, La Chronique, text, trans. and commentary, Paris, 1896-1899, 2 vol. 
DELEHAYE, Saint Martin et Sulpice-Sévére, in Anal. Boll., 1920, p. ‘ 5-136 
A. Gorwzer, Paris, 1883 (Literary study in Latin). y : 
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Aquitania about 360 of a distinguished family, he was given 


an excellent literary education and became well known as an 
advocate. He married the daughter of a Consul, but the 
death of his young wife turned his thoughts to a life of piety 
and renunciation. Following the advice and example of his 
friend Paulinus, the future Bishop of Nola, and encouraged 
by Saint Martin whom he visited on several occasions at 
Tours, he went to live as a solitary at Primuliacum! in 399. 
There he spent his time in ascetic exercises and literary work. 
It is probable that he was ordained priest. Gennadius relates 
that towards the end of his life he bound himself to observe 
complete silence as a penance for having adhered at one time 
to Pelagianism. He died between 420 and 425. 

The works of Sulpicius Severus deal with the general 
history of religion, and with the “fe of Saint Martin. ; 

On general religious history he left two books of Chron- 
icles 2, intended for the educated class of Christians. These 
books, which he finished in 403, contain a synopsis of Jewish 
history (made according to the books of the Old Testament, 
analysed in chronological order) and of the history of the 
Church from the death of the Apostles until the year 400. 
The author makes a large use of Eusebius. He was particul- 
arly well informed on Priscillianism. His Chronzcle reveals 
a fine critical sense, rare enough in his time. His style was 
modelled on that of the best Roman historians, Sallust and 
Tacitus. The humanists of the Renaissance had a great 
esteem for this book, which had been too neglected during 
the Middle Ages. Scaliger calls its author ecclestasticorum 
purissimus scriptor. 

But Sulpicius Severus acquired his great popularity by his 
writings on Saint Martin. They comprise: 1) a Lzfe of Saint 
Martin 3, composed during the saint’s lifetime and published 
in 397; 2) three deters + (to Eusebius, Aurelius and Bassula), 
which form a kind of appendix to the Life, and narrate the 
manner of Saint Martin’s death; 3) lastly, two dzalogues 5 


It is not certain whether Primuliacum was situated at Vendres or at Saint 
Sever de Rustan. See F. Mourret, Sulpice-Sévére a Primuliac, Paris, 1907. 
L. Ricaup, Sulpice Sévére et sa villa de Primuliac a Saint Sever de Rustan, 
Tarbes, 1914. — ® Chronicorum libri duo or Historia Sacra, P. L., 20, 95-160. 


3 P. L., 20, 159-176. 


4 P. L., 20, 175-184. b 
5P, Ts, 20, oe In reality there are there dialogues, since the first con- 


tains two quite distinct parts. 
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written about 404, in which several of the saint's miracles 
are compared with those of the Oriental Christian ascetics, — 
All these writings, which made greater appeal to the 
people than the Chronicle, had an immense vogue, pro- 
bably on account of the marvellous and miraculous events 
which are told on each page. The apparent extravagance 
of the work has aroused the suspicions of the critics. It has 
even been supposed that Sulpicius Severus’ hero sprang entire- 
ly from his own inventive mind, and that the real Saint 
Martin was no more than an unimportant bishop' But 
there is nothing to show that the portrait of the saint and the 
events narrated are not true in substance, It may be avowed 
that the author was somewhat credulous at times; but it 
cannot be admitted that the whole work is no more than 
a pious novel written by the author with his tongue in his 
cheek. But Sulpicius Severus “ will always remain an inter- 
esting and original writer, even should we not attribute to 
him all those hidden designs with which some have been 
pleased to make his character more complex ” 2, 


II. PAULUS OROSIUS 3. 


Life. Paulus Orosius, born about 380(?) in Spain (at Braga 
or perhaps at Tarragona), was already a priest when his 
admiration for Saint Augustine caused him to make a voyage 
to Africa and visit the great bishop. He presented him his 
relation on Priscillianism ( Commonttorium de errore Priscitl- 
lianistarum et Origenistarum 4, 414), which induced Augustine 
to compose a treatise against the same errors. Saint Augus- 
tine, for his part, persuaded Orosius to undertake the voyage 
to Palestine and charged him with two letters to Saint 
Jerome. Orosius received a friendly welcome from the 
monk of Bethlehem, whom he helped in his controversy with 
the Pelagians: he himself at the end of 415 wrote a Liber 
apologeticus contra Pelagium de arbitrit libertate®, which was 


*E, Cu. Basut, Saint Martin de Tours, Paris, 1912. 

2p. DE LABRIOLLE, Hist. litt. lat. chrét., p- 516. ‘ 

3 Editions: ?. Z., 31, 663-1216. Corpus of Vienna, 1882, t. v. Studies: 
T. DE MOERNER, De Orosti vita ejusque historiarum libris, Breslau, 1884. 
E. MEjEAN, aul Orose et son apologétigue contre les paiens, Strasbourg, 1862 
G. BotssiEr, La fin du paganisme, t. 11. ; ; 

4P. L., 31, 1211-1216 (or 42, 665-670). 

5 See chap. XVII, p. 624. 

OP, ,°31, 665-1272) 
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intended to unmask the error of these new heretics, but which 
_had the unfortunate result of causing a split between him 

and John of Jerusalem, who favoured Pelagius. Soon after- 
wards he quitted Palestine and was about to enter Spain 
when he was stopped by rumours of war. He went back 
to Saint Augustine in Africa, and, encouraged by the bishop, 
wrote the A/zstorzarum adversus paganos libri septem *, in 417- 
418. After this date nothing further is known of his life 
or the place and date of his death. 


Orosius’ History is chiefly an apologetical work. In order — 
to supplement and develop an zdea already put forward in 
Saint Augustine’s Czvztas Dez, the author, especially in his third 
book, endeavours to prove from historical facts that before 
‘the coming of Jesus Christ mankind suffered from war, 
famine and all kinds of evils; hence the barbarian invasion 
which was threatening the Empire could not be attributed 
to the disappearance of Paganism and the triumph of Chri- 
stianity. To prove his assertions he chose the most disastrous 
episodes from the annals of ancient peoples and arranged 
them in the framework of an outline of history. Rome 
occupied the middle place. The work comprised seven books, 
of which six deal with the periods before Jesus Christ : the 
first goes as far as the foundation of Rome (which Orosius 
fixes in 752); the five following books, II-vI, relate simul- 
taneously the history of Rome and of the whole world until 
the establishment of the Empire. The seventh and last 
shows the place occupied by Christ in this mass of events 
and continues the relation of facts until the year 417. For 
the last forty years of his narration, the author was probably 
an eye-witness. For the preceding period he must neces- 
sarily have had recourse to earlier documents, and the value 
of his writing is thus lessened from an historical point of view. 
Further, he was less concerned with criticising his sources 
than with passing a judgment on the facts they recounted. 
It was these general and philosophical speculations which 
won for Orosius’ History the popularity it enjoyed in the 
Middle Ages. In spite of the considerable number of 
weaker portions it contains, this work is of real interest 
for its eloquent description of the intervention of Providence 


in history. 
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III. — RUFINUS*. 


A). Life of Rufinus. The Origenist Controversy. 


Tyrannius Rufinus was born at Concordia, near Aquilea, 
in 345. His parents were Christians. He received a sound 
classical education, first at Aquilea and then at Rome, where 
he made the acquaintance of his countryman, Saint Jerome. 
On his return to Aquilea he became a monk. Soon Jerome 
came to join him and they became close friends. Shortly 
after the latter's departure for the East, about 374, Rufinus 
followed him in company with Melania the Elder, who went 
to found a monastery on the Mount of Olives. He inter- 
rupted his journey in Egypt where he remained a long time 
visiting the deserts, and took great interest in the lessons 
of Didymus. It was not till 378 that he finally arrived in 
Palestine. He founded a monastery not far from that 
of Melania, where, together with his monks, he passed his 
days in pious exercises and the composition of learned works. 
He seems to have been ordained priest by John of Jerusalem 
in 390. He was a fervent disciple of Origen, whose work 
he had learned to appreciate in Egypt, and remained faithful 
to him when the Origenist quarrel opened in 393. This was 
the cause of his first split with Jerome, which lasted for four 
years, They were reconciled in 397. 


In the springtime of the same year, Rufinus returned to the West. 
His imprudent zeal in propagating Origen’s writings reopened the 
Origenist controversy. No sooner was he back than he translated 
Pamphilus’ Afolegy for Origen (Summer 397), and undertook the 
translation of the De Principits. The first two books of the latter 
appeared during Lent 398, preceded by a Preface in which Rufinus 
pretended that his work was a continuation of that of Saint Jerome, 
whose other occupations prevented him from writing it himself. 
Jerome’s friends in Rome regarded this declaration as a hypocritical and 
sly attempt on Rufinus’ part to compromise Jerome* But these were 
rash judgments 3; there is nothing to justify them in the text, and it is 
easy to understand why, in the Preface to Books tI and IV which 


‘Editions: /?. Z., 21, and in the works of the authors he translated. 
Studies: F. CAVALLERA, Saint Jévéme, chiefly t. 1, p. 193-286 and t. 11, diverse 
notes, p. 97-101 (Rufinus’ accuracy), 115-127 (Saint Jerome and Origen), and 
131-135 (Rufinus and Saint Jerome after the Origenist controversy). J. BROCHET, 
Saint Jéréme et ses ennemits, Paris (too severe on Rufinus). See BARDENHEWER, 
Geschichte, 111, 549-558. 

* Letter from Pammachius and Oceanus to Saint Jerome: EA. 83 (0. Hier. ys 

3 See F, CAVALLERA, of. cét., p. 240 sq. 
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appeared during the Summer of 398, Rufinus had already begun to 


_ protest against these spiteful insinuations. 


Nevertheless, it must be admitted that the translator had been 
extraordinarily imprudent. Knowing how susceptible was his friend 
in all that concerned his literary works, and still more his orthodoxy, 
he should have refrained from dragging him into his own undertakings, 
Furthermore, since Origen’s orthodoxy was already in doubt he should 
have thought twice before continuing to spread his writings. It is true 
that he corrected the Ve Principiis, but many errors remained, notably 
as regards the last ends. In reality these works were destined to 
strengthen in the West that vague and doubtful eschatology which we 
find in various spheres both in Rome and Milan. That was an obvious 
danger, but it was not remarked by Rufinus. He felt himself firmly 
anchored in faith and tradition, and thought, perhaps, that such prin- 
ciples would also suffice for others as an offset to the excesses of the 
great Alexandrian. For this he may, to some extent, be excused. 
In any case there exist no serious grounds for doubting his good faith, 

' and it would be unjust to consider him as a heretic and a propagator 
of heresy, seeking to spread new doctrines under cover of the authority 


of a third party, in the present instance, Saint Jerome. At this time 


there was no Origenist sect as such, although Origenist errors were 
abroad, which in some cases were regarded too lightly. Saint Jerome 
was especially exacting in this respect, which explains the violent 
attitude he adopted in this quarrel. 

In reality the entire controversy was due to a misunderstanding 
for which Saint Jerome’s Roman friends were responsible. They had 
no real grounds for their swzsficions and were wrong in imparting them 
to the irascible solitary. There was nothing that could have been more 
imprudent. Rufinus’ motives were misrepresented, and Jerome must 
have thought that his friend, to whom he had been reconciled with so 
much difficulty, had again betrayed him and stooped to a mean and sly 
trick in order to discredit him. Nothing was more calculated to hurt him, 
for though hasty, he was also imbued with a deep sense of honour. The 
break soon became complete and henceforth became irreparable. 

On receiving the first Preface of the De principiis and the letter from 
his Roman friends, Saint Jerome wrote Rufinus a letter (399) containing 
explicit and severe reservations, but which was still fairly friendly in 
tone?. This letter was not passed on to Rufinus? by Jerome’ s Roman 
intermediaries, but another letter, written at the same time in a more 
querulous tone%, was made public; here Jerome accuses Rufinus of 
heresy, lying and perjury, and defends himself against the charge of 
admitting Origen’ s errors. Angered and hurt, Rufinus resolved to reply 
and to remind Jerome that he himself had shown that Origen could be 
read with profit. 

Begun in the Springtime of 399, this Apology, which comprises two 
books, was not finished until 4or. Meanwhile Rufinus had justified 
himself in a letter to Pope Anastasius, to whom he had been denounced ; 
this writing, entitled Apologia ad Anastasium +, was added as a supple- 


t Ep. 81. See F. CAVALLERA, of. cét., p. 249-251. ; 
2 F, CAVALLERA, of. cit., p. 254. — 3 Zp. 84 (to Pammachius...). 
4 P. L., 21, 623-628. 
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ment to the longer Apology '. In the latter, Rufinus was not content 
only with defending himself; he also attacked, and charged his adver- 
sary with having praised Origen unreservedly many times in the past, 
and declared that he should therefore show himself more indulgent for 
others. The author had taken his time in drawing up this apology; he 
had had careful recourse to the documents and, as F. Cavallera remarks, 
“wherever it is possible to control his affirmations we find that the ver- 
dict must be in favour of Rufinus” *. Although it was not very brilliant, 
Rufinus’ Apologia was sound and revealed real talent. Saint Jerome 
thrust back (401-402) with unheard of violence. But Rufinus was wise 
enough to foliow the prudent advice he received; he refrained from 
public reply and thus spared the world the unhappy spectacle of two 
monks tearing each other to pieces to the amazement of the faithful. 


Rufinus does not appear to have lost much public esteem 
during his lifetime from the lusty blows showered on him by 
his redoutable adversary. He lived for ten more years, 
honoured by the friendship of distinguished men, such as 
Saint Paulinus of Nola, and showed himself worthy of such 
friendship by a laborious and virtuous life. During this time 
he composed a number of original works, but busied himself 
especially with translations. When Italy was invaded by the 
Visigoths in 410 he went to Sicily with Melania the Younger 
and Pinianus, where he died in 411. 

“The veneration in which he was held by his contempor- 
aries, and of which an echo is still to be found in the Geda- 
stanum *, was gradually destroyed under the influence of 
Saint Jerome’s writings. These earned for him a loss of 
esteem which has ever since blackened his memory ”4, But 
this disgrace into which he has fallen is unmerited. He 
was not perhaps a genius, and unlike Saint Jerome did not 
make up for his lack of really original ideas by brilliance of 
style. But he never prided himself on his talents, and for the 
most part was content to be a ¢rans/ator. Even from this 
point of view he has been reproached with translating too 
freely, either with deliberate intention or through failing to 
seize all the shades of meaning. In spite of these shortcom- 
ings, however, his work has proved useful in the extreme. 
Cavallera remarks: “ He has not been fully appreciated. In 
reality he was one of the most active workers in the field of 
Christian letters, and his laborious work of translation, 
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*£. L., 21, 541-624. See F. CAVALLERA, of. ci?., p. 264-269. 
*'Op. cit,, Taper LON, 

3“ Rufinus, vir religiosissimus ”, says this document. 

4 F. CAVALLERA, of. ci?., I, p. 282. 
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although only second-rate, has nevertheless been extremely 
useful to the Latin world =”, 


B). Works of Rufinus. 


_ These fall under two heads: personal compositions and 
translations. 


Among the really personal works, in addition to his letters of spirit- 


ual direction (lost) and the two AZologies (already mentioned 2), the 


following should be noticed : 

1) The Commentary on the Apostles Creed», a highly esteemed writing 
which dates from 404, and in which is found the first complete and 
reliable Latin text of the Roman Creed‘ and a complete canon of the 
Scriptures 5; 

_ 2) a treatise on the Blessings of the Patriarchs*, in two books, written 
in 406-407 at the request of Saint Paulinus of Nola, which explains, 


‘according to the threefold sense, historical, moral and mystical, the 


blessing of Jacob and his twelve sons (Gev., XLIX); 


3) lastly, his Ecclesiastical History’ (402-403). ‘This work comprises 
the two books which he added to Eusebius’ History and in which are 
related the events which took place from 324 until 395, the date of 
Theodosius’ death. This work, which is valuable in spite of the author’s 
insufficient documentation °, has for its chief title to glory that of being 
the first of its kind to be written in the West. Sulpicius Severus’ work, 
which was composed shortly after this period, easily surpasses it in 
soundness and precision, as well as in style. Rufinus’ original historical 
work consists of these two books alone; but he was responsible for 
the widespread dissemination in the West of Eusebius’ £cclestastical 
History by means of a revised translation (9 books instead of 10) which 
dates from 403. Towards the end of his life (404-410) he also brought 
out a History of the Egyptian Monks, which was for a long time sup- 
posed to be his own work, but which in reality is also a translation °. 

The chief Christian works translated ° by Rufinus, in addition 
to the two above mentioned, are the writings of Sazzt Basz/ (the 2 Rules, 
in 397, and 8 discourses, in 399-400), of Saint Gregory of Nazianzus 
(9 discourses, 399-400), of ELvagrius Ponticus (diverse collections of 
sayings, about 400 and previously), of the Pseudo Clement (Recognitiones 
and Letter from Clement to James, 405), of Pasmphilus (Apology for 
Origen, 398, which he supplemented by an appendix treating of the 
misrepresentations of Origen’s works), and lastly and more especially 
of Origen himself, for whom he had special veneration and whom he 
desired to make known in the West. He began in 398 with the 


“7b2d., ps 2825, Da Ts 

2 Apologia ad Anastasium, P. L., 21, 623-628; Apologia in sanct. Hieronymum, 
Pirie, ZY, eAt-O24- 

3 P. L., 21, 335-386. — 4 See above, p. 39. — 5 Zxfos. in symb., n. 36-38. 

6 P. L., 21, 297-336. —7 P. L., 21, 467-540. — 

8Jt would seem that Rufinus follows Gelasius of Caesarea very closely. 


Sée above, p. 495. — 9 See above, p. 501. 
‘© For the text of the translations, see the author translated. 
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Alexandrian master’s great theological work, the De Principiis or 
Ileg: "Aov@v, of which he translated the four books, correcting at the 
same time the Trinitarian errors which would have offended Roman 
ears'. Rufinus also translated Origen’s Commentary on the Zfzstle 
to the Romans (in part) in 404; the Commentary on the Canticle of 
Canticles (in part) in 410; and nearly 120 Homilies at various times. 
He also translated, with greater exactness than was his wont, the 
De Recta in Deum fide*, which he mistakenly attributed to Origen. 


Rufinus’ doctrinal influence, which was partly bound up 
with the diffusion of Origenism, was not fortunate as regards 
Eschatology. Saint Ambrose and Saint Jerome had both 
been influenced in some measure by the Alexandrian Doctor, 
but Rufinus spread his teaching indiscriminately. Although 
he corrected the Trinitarian errors of the De Principiis, 
he retained and even aggravated other and no less doubtful 
doctrines. This is especially the case as regards “ Origen’s 
solutions of the problems of the fall of the angels and of 
souls, the inequality of present conditions, the manner of the 
resurrection, the length of the pains of hell and the final 
restoration of all reasonable beings in the happiness and 
friendship of God. These solutions, whether Rufinus willed 
it or not, won many partisans even in Rome. Many were 
seduced : priests, monks and especially laymen. The justice 
of God was called in question... women were heard to... 
affirm that they would then be (at the resurrection) like 
angels. Saint Jerome, who gives these details, says elsewhere 
that the greater number ~- probably interpretors — saw in 
the penitent Nabuchodonosor, the devil converted and 
restored to his old place at the end of the world; that the 
majority understood in a metaphorical sense what is said in 
the Scriptures of the worm which dies not and the fire which 
is not extinguished. And as for the universality of salvation, 
Saint Augustine tells us how numerous were the opinions — 
all exaggerated — which were current among the faithful 
about 420”3. It would be wrong to throw all the responsi- 
bility for these excesses on Rufinus. Long before, Saint 
Ambrose had admitted and spread these same opinions. 
But Rufinus, far from taking up his stand against them, 
continued, at least indirectly, to spread them. Moreover, 


* See above for the controversy which resulted from this translation. 
? See above, p. 289. 


3]. Trxeront, Ast. Dogm., U, p. 334-335. This author enumerates six 


different opinions, all tending to reduce the length of the pains of hell or to 
augment the number of the saved. 
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theology had not yet said the last word in these matters. 
Pope: Anastasius’ condemnation of the gravest of these 
“ Origenist ” doctrines # failed to put an end to rash specul- 
ation, and Saint Jerome himself was not above reproach 2. 

It is clear that Rufinus’ doctrinal influence should not 
be reduced to this question alone. Although his translations 
were not the expression of his own ideas they had conside- 
rable effect, and exercised a good influence on the whole, 
especially from an ascetic and mystical point of view. The 
numerous Oriental works, both homilies and commentaries, 
which he made known in the West, were really worthy 
of being placed in the hands of Latin readers, who for a long 
time had no other source than Rufinus. It is on account 
of these services that, although the critic still retains his right 


to be severe, the historian must show himself indulgent. 


IV. DIVERS HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 


A). Accounts of Pilgrimages. 


Two writings dating from the Ivth century may be classed 
under this head. 


1. The Itinerarium burdigalense is really less an account of 
a pilgrimage than a simple traveller’s diary, so concise as to be boring 
in the extreme, were it not rendered interesting by its precise details. 
The “pilgrim of Bordeaux” first travels to Constantinople, where he 
arrives in May 333; he continues his journey as far as Palestine, visits 
the Holy Land, and returns to Gaul by way of Rome and Milan 3, 


2. The Peregrinatio ad loca sancta, discovered in 1884 by Gamur- 
rini, was edited by him in 1887, under the title S. Sz/vie Aguit. Pere- 
grinatio’. The author, however, was not Saint Silvia, the sister of 
Rufinus of, Aquitania, as was at first thought, but probably a great 
Spanish lady 5, a nun in Gaul, whose name has not yet been determined °. 
About 395 this Psezdo-Silvia made a journey which lasted about three 
years ; she visited in turn Palestine, the Sinaitic peninsular, Egypt, and 
Upper Syria as far as Edessa. When she arrived in Constantinople on 
her way home she sent to her sisters the relation (which is now partly 
extant; the beginning and the end are missing) of all she had seen and 
particularly observed. Her extremely circumstantial account, written in 
a simple and popular style, is very valuable. The detailed list which 


t See above, p. 516, n. 7. — ? See ch. XIV, p. 589. 

3 P. L., 8, 783 sq. Corpus of Vienna, 1898, t. XXXIX, p. I-33. 

4y. F. Gamurrini, Aelarit tractatus,., et S. Silvie.,., Rome, 1887. Corpus 
of Vienna, zézd. 

5See Dom M. FEROTIN, in Rev. Quest. Hist., t. LXXIV (1903), p. 367-397. 

6 Dom FEROTIN calls hers Zther?a. Other authors have proposed Zucheria, 
Egeria, etc. For the present she may be called Psezdo-Si/ovia. 
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contains the liturgy of the Church of Jerusalem, described chiefly on the 
occasion of the solemnities of Holy Week and Easter Week, is of capital 
interest for the history of liturgical institutions *. 


B). The Chronographer of the year 354 2. 

Such is the name given to the anonymous author of a valuable compil- 
ation of ten historical documents, certain of which are of the highest 
importance. The only link which binds them is the date according to 
which they have been arranged. The following is the list of these docu- 
ments : 


1. Official calendar of the town of Rome, written in 354 by Philocalus. 

2. Consular annals of Rome until 354. 

3. Paschal tables from 312 to 411. 

4. List of the Prefects of Rome from 254 to 354. 

Dates of the deaths and burials of the Popes (depositiones episco- 

porum Rom.) from S. Lucius (d. 254) until Saint Julius I (d. 352). 

6. Anniversaries of the martyrs honoured at Rome (defositiones 
martyrum), this is the earliest known martyrology. 


7. The so-called Liberian Catalogue, or list of Popes from Saint 
Peter until Liberius (352-366); in the sixth century this document was 
used by the author of the Lzder Pontificalis for the early part of his 
work. 

8. A description of the City of Rome by districts, about 334. 

9. A Chronicle of the World (sometimes called Chronica Horosit) 
extending as far as 334 (this is a revision or supplement to Hippo- 
lytus’ chronicle. 

10. Chronicle of Rome as far as 324. 

Documents 5, 6, 7 are particularly important as regards the history of 
the Church 3, 


C). Other Chronographical Works. 

1. Hilarianus, an obscure African of the end of the fourth century, 
wrote in 397 : 

a) De ratione pasche et mensis; 

b) De cursu temporum. 


These works are of little value. 


2. The so-called Hieronymian Martyrology is of greatest interest. 
It has no connection with the monk of Bethlehem. It consists of a com- 
pilation made in Northern Italy in the fifth century, combining “three 
principal documents: 1. a Greek Martyrology, probably drawn up at 


‘Dom F. Capron, Etude sur la Peregrinatio Silvie. Les églises de Jéru- 
salem, la discipline et la liturgie au IV* sidcle, Paris, 1895. J. TH1Baut, Ordre 
des offices de la Sem. Sainte & Jérusalem, du [Ve au Xe s., Paris, 1926. See also 
McR Ducuesne, Les origines du culte chrétien. For this writing as a whole, 
see H. Lecterca, Ltheria, in Dict. Arch., col. 552-584. 

? See O. BARDENHEWER, Geschichte, 111, p. 558-560. 

3 See L. DucuEsne, Le Liber Pontificalis, 1, Introduction, p. VI sq. 
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Nicomedia about the middle of the fourth century; 2. a Roman calendar, 
which stops in this particular version about the year 422, but which is 
notably much earlier than this date; 3. an African calendar also dating 
from the fourth century”*, The Averonymian Martyrology is now 
extant only in two Gallican versions, in each of which the primitive text 
has suffered modifications. Efforts are being made to reconstitute the 
original text. 
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I. LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


Saint Jerome’ s long life may be divided into two almost 
equal parts ' : the first (347-385), which was fairly active, was 
chiefly a period of formation and preparation; the second 
(385-419), more sedentary, corresponded with his lite at 
Bethlehem and his great works on the Scriptures. 


A). Preparation. 


Saint Jerome was born at Stridon, on the borders of Pan- 
nonia and Dalmatia 2, about 347, of wealthy and Christian 
parents, who when he was about twelve years old sent him 
to Rome to finish his literary studies *» He took a passionate 
interest in the Greek and Latin classics, philosophers and 
poets; Virgil especially captivated him. So desirous was he 
of learning, that he formed a little personal library by copying 
out entire books in his own hand. Unhappily, study did not 
prove for him an effective safeguard against the passions of 
youth; he let himself drift for some time, but he never lost 
his faith, and his conscience finally brought him back to the 
right path. Before leaving Rome, he was baptised by Pope 
Liberius about 365. After a short stay at 77zer, where he 
began to study theology and made up his mind to become 
a monk, he came to Aquilea. He remained in this town for 
six or seven years (368-374), either as a monk or at least 
in close contact with monks; he frequented a circle of the 
younger clergy wholly given up to study and pious exercises. 
Among these was Rufinus, whose acquaintance he had made 
in Rome. These years marked the beginning of a close 
friendship between the two scholars 

Owing to a disagreement with his family 4, he decided to 
make a voyage to the East about 374. By way of Greece, 
Thracia and Asia Minor he came to Antzoch, where he was 
welcomed by his friend, Evagrius, great lord, priest, and 


* The dates of Saint Jerome’s life are still under discussion, notably those of his 
birth and death. In this chapter we will keep to those given by F. CAVALLERA, 
op. cit., t. 11, Chronologie de S. Jéréme, p. 3-63. 

* On S. Jerome's birthplace, see a so/e by F. CAVALLERA, of. cét., I, p. 67-71. 

* He Reta studied grammar from 359 to 363, and the humanities and 

philosophy from 363 to 367. 
_ ‘It would appear that he fell out with his family on account of the spiritual 
influence he exercised over his younger sister, whom he tried to persuade to take 
the veil. It was to avoid the hissing of an ‘Iberian viper” (chiefly an allusion 
to his aunt, Castorina) that he went away so abruptly. 
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future successor of Paulinus. Soon after this, he conceived 
_ the desire of a more perfect life and withdrew to the east 
of Antioch to the desert of Chadcis, “that Syrian Thebaid”, 
where in order to overcome his fiery passions and obtain 
peace of soul he practised frightful austerities. It was at this 
time that he made a thorough study of Greek. He also 
learned Hebrew, not without difficulty. He was divinely 
inspired! to give up reading Pagan authors, and resolved 
that henceforth he would study only the Scriptures 2. Having 
been accused of Sabellianism by the Oriental monks because 
of the expression teta modcwna which he used instead of tpets 
unostaces, he wrote to Pope Damasus to know which of the » 
two formulas was the better 3, and shortly afterwards quitted 
the desert and returned to Axzzoch, where he lived for some 
time (3772-379?). It was about this time that, after some 
opposition, he allowed himself to be ordained priest by 
Paulinus (about 378), on condition that he was not attached 
to any particular Church. It must have been also during 
this period that he followed Apollinaris’ lessons in exegesis 4 
and began to communicate with the Jews of Beroeas. 
Attracted by Saint Gregory of Nazianzus’ reputation, he then 
went to Constantinople (379), where for two years he was able 
to take advantage of the teaching of this unrivalled master. 
During the Council, he also made the acquaintance of Saint 
Gregory of Nyssa. It was then that he made his first trans- 
lations and tried-his hand at exegesis®. In 382 he went to 
Rome in company with Paulinus of Antioch and Saint Epi- 
phanius; only the interests of the Church (mecessztas ecclestas- 
_tica)7 was capable of bringing him back to the centre of unity. 


* He was scourged in a dream on account of his exaggerated love for profane 
writers, and resolved to read them no more. Z/. 22, n. 30. See F. CAVALLERA, 
op. cit. 1, p. 77-78. This author places this incident at Antioch during Jerome’s 
first stay in that town. , ; j 

2 A no longer extant commentary on Abdias was his first attempt at exegesis. 

3. Bp. 15. This letter, which contains precious witness to the Roman Primacy, 
is also ‘‘ a first-class psychological document”. F. CAVALLERA, of. cét., I, p. 52. 
_ 4 Formerly this incident was supposed to have taken place during his first stay 
at Antioch. F. Cavallera gives good reasons for the change of date. 

5 These were the Nazarenes, who sent him their Gospel in Hebrew, which he 
translated. It must have been about this time that he refuted the Luciferians 
and wrote the life of Saint Paul the Hermit. (See works). PROT 9 

6 Letter 18 (De seraphim et de calculo), on the vision of Isaias, is his first 
known commentary. Another treatise, edited in 1901 by Amelli (Amecdoton 
@’ Amelli), is a translation from Jerome, and is probably of much later date : its 
author was a violent Anti-Origenist. See F. CAVALLERA, of. cé?., II, p. 81-86. 


7 Ep. 127, 0. 7- 
Ne 662 (I). — 20 
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This second visit to Rome was relatively short (382- 
385), but of the greatest importance for Jerome, for it was 
these years, as Tixeront says, that shaped his future. His 
reputation as a scholar had gone before him. Pope Damasus 
took him as his secretary, and he was generally pointed out 
as the successor of that Pope. Among the undertakings that 
Damasus asked of his collaborator was that of establishing 
an official text of the early Latin version then in use in the 
West, and to put an end to the great variety of texts which 
were then current. This work, begun in 384, soon led to 
others which took up nearly the whole of Saint Jerome’s 
lifetime. His passion for study, which till then had been 
somewhat haphazard, had henceforth a definite object. The 
treasures of knowledge which he had accumulated in so 
many diverse forms during his long apprenticeship were 
destined to be used in the fullest way for the general good 
of the Church; and so that nothing should hinder him from 
his task, Divine Providence was soon to furnish him the 
means of devoting himself wholly to its achievement. 


Public opinion in Rome, which at first had been so 
favourable to the learned ascetic, was not long in suffering 
a change. The causes were the audacity of his Scriptural 
criticism and still more perhaps the unbridled language he 
employed in blaming the conduct of lukewarm Christians 
and relaxed clergy. Criticism and malevolent insinuation 
increased from day to day. It went as far as to speak evilly 
of his relations with a circle of noble matrons, as renowned 
for their virtue as for their birth, whom Jerome was directing 
in the way of renunciation and sacred learning, and whom 
he was teaching to read the Bible in the original Greek and 
Hebrew. This study circle usually met in the house of 
Marcella, who with her mother, Albina, and the virgin, Asella, 
lived on the Aventine. The most outstanding of this group 
were Pau/a and her two daughters, Blesilla and Eustochium 1, 
While Damasus still lived this opposition remained within 
bounds. After the election of Pope Siricius, less intimate 
with Saint Jerome, it broke out angrily, and Saint Jerome, 
although conscious of his innocence, made up his mind to 
leave Rome*. He left in 385 with the determination of living 


'* See F. CAVALLERA, of. cit., 1, p. 84-113. 


* Ep. 45. See ibid., 1, p. 113-120; 11, p. 86-88 (ofe on the circumstances 
attendant on his departure from Rome). 
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in Palestine. Paula, not wishing to be deprived of the 
lessons of such a master, followed him there with Eustochium, 


_ and founded a monastery of religious women. 


B). The Solitary of Bethlehem. Works and Con- 
troversies. 


1. Before settling down permanently in any place in Palestine, 
Jerome decided to visit all the Holy Places as a pilgrim and a scholar. 
After their landing at Antioch, the group of friends who accompanied 
him (his brother, Paulinianus, the priest Vincent and a few monks), who 
were then joined by Paula with Eustochium and other few religious 
women, followed the coast of Syria and Palestine, by way of Ptolemais 
Caesarea, Dioscopolis, Joppa (Jaffa), went up to Jerusalem though 
Nicopolis, and finally came to Bethlehem. Jerome continued his pious 
exploration as far as Galilee and then to Egypt, where he desired 


_ ‘to see Nitria; there he came into contact with Didymus, with whom 


he struck up a close friendship and with whom he discussed his 
doubts on the Scriptures". This visit to Alexandria was broken off 


_ after a month by the heats of 386, which forced the caravan to take 


the road back to Palestine. It was then that the installation at 
Bethlehem took place. Paula built two monasteries, one near the 
grotto and the basilica, for the women?, and the other for the men 
at a certain distance from the church; the latter was not completed 
until 389. Here Saint Jerome was to pass the rest of his life, surrounded 
by monks, whose superior and spiritual father he was, and always 
ready to give hospitality in his guest house to the pilgrims who came 
to pray in the Holy Places. 


The thirty-five years that Saint Jerome spent in Palestine 
were extraordinarily fertile in literary labours. From a 
Scriptural point of view, he achieved the revised texts he had 
begun in Rome, and about 390 commenced that immortal 
translation of the Bible, finished about 405, which after two 
centuries of ups and downs ended by taking first place in the 
West. In the thirteenth century it was given the name of 
Vulgate 4, which had previously been borne by the early 


«See F. CAVALLERA, of. cét., II, p. 127-130 (ote on Didymus and Saint 
erome). 
: ? Th monastery contained three parts corresponding to the three classes of 
religious women, living in groups according to their rank, but all subjected to the 
same rule. F. CAVALLERA, of. cé¢., I, p. 128. 

3 This monastery is no longer standing, but the memory of Saint Jerome is 
connected with a grotto near that of the Nativity. é, 

4 It is thought that he began his translation with Samuel and Kings on account 
of the famous prologue to these books, which is termed the Prologus galeatus 
after Saint Jerome’s own expression : ‘‘ Hic prologus scripturarum, quasi ga/ea- 
tum principium omnibus libris quos de Hebraeo vertimus in Latinum, convenire 
potest”. 2. Z.; 28, 555. Cavallera, however, is -of the opinion, that, the pro- 
phetical books were the first to be translated. Of. c##., I, p.. 147 3, 11,-p., 28-29. 
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version. To carry out this work, he found it necessary, at 
great expense, to form a library and to procure the texts, 
notably copies of the Hexapla still preserved at Caesarea. 
He also took lessons in Hebrew and Aramaean, for which he 
paid huge sums to rabbis who came to him under the cloak 
of night. At the same time he brought out various commen- 
taries on the Old and the New Testament, in particular 
a double series on the Minor Prophets from 391 to 406, and 
on the Great Prophets from 407 to 420, To these must be 
added, in addition to Jerome’s own homilies to his monks ?, 
new translations of Origen’s homilies. But although the 
Scriptures were the chief object of his studies, they did not 
constitute the only one; a number of other works, historical, 
dogmatic and controversial, both original and translated 
writings, also date from this period. Lastly, his correspond- 
ence, which grew more and more voluminous, led him to 
treat of the most obscure subjects and some of his letters on 
theology or exegesis are veritable scholarly dissertations. It 
is easy to understand why Sulpicius Severus was thus able 
to describe this tenacious application to work : “ He is con- 
stantly immerged in study, wholly plunged in his books, he 
gives himself no rest either night or day; he is incessantly 
occupied in reading or writing” 2. 


2. But for the space of nearly twelve years (393-404) the 
Origenist quarrel came to disturb this studious retirement, 
and to take up a large place in what have been called “the 
tribulations of Saint Jerome”3. At the outset Jerome had 
shared the exthustasm of nearly all his Eastern contemporar- 
ies for Origen, as witness the many translations he made of 
the latter's homilies defore he went to Bethlehem (about 380 
at Constantinople, 9 homilies on Isaias, 14 on Jeremias, 14 on 
Ezechiel; about 383 at Rome, 2 homilies on the Canticle of 
Canticles), and even at the beginning of his residence in 
Palestine (about 389, 39 homilies on Saint Luke); witness 
again his praise of Origen every time he had occasion to 
speak of him 4, even in the De virts tllustribus, 393. But the 
arrival at Jerusalem of the monk, Aterbius (393) and, still 
more, that of Saint Epiphanius (394), threw a hard light on 


* A certain number of these have recently been published. See p. 58. 
? SULPICIUS-SEVERUS, Dzai., 1, 9. 

3 F, CAVALLERA, of. cét., I, II, p. 103-115. See 2b7d., 1, ps 193-286. - 
4 Ibid., U1, p. 115-121. 
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the question of Origen’s orthodoxy. John of Jerusalem 
remained faithful to him in spite of those who denounced 
him. Rufinus alsoremained constant. Jerome allowed him- 
self to be won over by Epiphanius and withdrew from com- 
munion with his bishop. The latter tried in vain to get 
Jerome expelled from Palestine. Relations remained very 
strained for several years between Bethlehem and Jerusalem 3, 
as well as with the Mount of Olives. In 397 the bishop and 
Rufinus were reconciled, thanks to the official intervention of 
Theophilus of Alexandria, but as far as Origenism was con- 
cerned each retained his first position. 


Meanwhile, Rufinus quitted the East, and hardly had he got to Rome 
when he published successively a translation of Pamphilus’ “ Apology for 
Origen ” and another of the “ De principiis”. The latter was preceded by 
a preface which was judged to be biased and gave rise to further contro- 
versy‘. Jerome, in the East, at first made a simple reply 5 by giving in 
399 a complete translation of the De Principiis in which were laid~bare 
the author’s errors. Soon, at the suggestion of Theophilus of Alexan- 
dria, Pope Anastasius I promulgated a decree (of which the text is lost) 
against Origen’ s doubtful doctrines (400) and twice invited the Bishop 
of Milan to associate himself with the condemnation®. Meanwhile, 
Jerome in the East was taking an increasingly active part in the fight 
against Origenism, together with Theophilus of Alexandria, whose 
Paschal letters on this subject he translated at a later date (letters of 
401, 402, 404)7, and even in 406 a pamphlet against Saint John Chry- 
sostom *. But the most important writing of the whole controversy was 
undoubtedly the famous Afology against Rufinus. 

It was not until 4o1 that the priest of Aquilea terminated his own 
“ Apology ”, begun in 399, in which he was not content only with defend- 
ing himself against the charge of heresy and duplicity, but in which he 
also underlined a number of features in the life and writings of Jerome 
which wounded him deeply : his early commerce with Origen, not for- 
getting his relations with the Rabbis from whom he learned Hebrew, 
and the reading of Pagan authors’ which he continued in spite of his 
resolves®. Immediately Saint Jerome heard the contents of this writing, 


t See above, p. 396. The controversy was embittered by the attitude taken up 
by Saint Epiphanius, especially his ordination of Paulinian and the letter he wrote 
to John of Jerusalem (translated by Saint Jerome, 4%. 51). 

2 The death of the minister Rufinus (Nov. 395) suspended the execution of the 
decree which had already been promulgated at Constantinople. 

3 In 396, when a letter which John of Jerusalem wrote in his defence to Theo- 

hilus of Alexandria, and which bore the title of Axfosition or Apology, was 
published, Saint Jerome wrote against him the Contra Joannem hierosolymita- 
num. in which he also inveighed violently against Origen. 

4 See above, p. 562-563. 

5 In addition to the above mentioned letters, p. 563. 

6 See above, p. 516. —7 Ep. 96, 98, 100. 

8 See letters, 113, 114. F. CAVALLERA, of. czt., I, 2863 I, 43. 

9 See the abstract in F. CAVALLERA, of. czt., p. 264-269. 
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without waiting for the actual text, he set himself to refute it, together 
with the “ Apology to Anastasius”. Such is the matter of the first wo 
books of Jerome’s Apology, written at the end of gor. This answer was 
extremely sharp in tone’. Rufinus was wise enough to make no public 
reply. He sent to Jerome, together with the text of his Apology, 
a private letter which Jerome declares to be full of bitter reproaches and 
even threats of legal action. Whatever it may have contained (the 
letter is lost), it was in the frame of mind occasioned by this letter that 
Saint Jerome wrote the third book of his Apology: U/t#ima responsto 
adversus scripta Ruffini (402)?. It may guessed to what lengths his 
anger carried him. . Never was his talent as a controversialist employed 
with such animation and eloquence; and never, must it be avowed, did 
he plead so unworthy a cause. No doubt Rufinus could have defended 
himself with eminent dignity by omitting to attack his touchy adversary ; 
but in reality truth was on his side, and the shrewdness of his thrusts 
was thereby increased3. Too often Jerome warded them off only by 
having recourse to feeble argument, quibbles, epithets and insults : in 
the long run unfortunately the literary quality of these brilliant invectives 
obscured the weakness of his case and did untold harm to Rufinus’ 
reputation. 

The attitude which was taken by Jerome can only be explained by his 
strong love for traditional faith and Ais pride in his reputation for 
orthodoxy. in the midst of the work he had undertaken, and the 
responsibility that was his, the preservation of the latter was his first 
duty. He was well aware of it. Hence his fears and distrustful suscep- 
tibility, which was unhappily aggravated by the insinuations and 
misleading reports he received from his friends in Rome and Italy‘. 
They, in great measure, must bear the responsibility of this miserable 


controversy, which astounded the faithful and sickened so many of the 
saints 5, 


3. As a rule Saint Jerome made better use of his 
marvellous controversial gifts, and many were the contro- 


versies in which he took part both before and after the 
Origenist quarrel. 


a) During his first stay at Antioch, about 378, he refuted 
the Luczferian schismatics in a short dialogue in two parts 


* See zbid., p. 273-279. 

? [bid., p. 280-282. 

3 See above, p. 564. 

‘See F. CAVALLERA, regarding the conduct of Eusebius of Cremona, 
of whom Rufinus complained on several occasions. Of. cét., p. 255 sq. 

> Saint Augustine wrote to Saint Jerome : ‘‘ Alas! why cannot 1 meet you both 
together! Perhaps in my emotion, my sorrow, my fears, I would fall at your 
feet, 1 would weep from the bottom of my heart, I would beg you with ali the 
force of my love, sometimes each of you for himself, sometimes both for each 
and for the others, especially for the weak for whom Christ died and who watch 
you in the theatre of this life with great risk of scandal to themselves, not to 
write publicly those things which you will find impossible to efface once you ane 
reconciled, or which, should you be now reconciled, you fear to read lest you 
quarrel again”. Z/. 73 (or 110), 8. P. L., 33, 249. 
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containing interesting details on the Church, the hierarchy 
and the Sacraments !. 


6) During his years in Rome, in 383, he attacked Helvidius, 
a poorly educated layman and disciple of Auxentius, the 
Arian Bishop of Milan, who had dared to write in a treatise 
that after the birth of Our Lord, Mary had other children, 
-and moreover that marriage is not an inferior state to that 
of virginity. The sound and finely turned refutation does 
great credit to the author, who proves, chiefly by the 
Scriptures, the perpetual virginity of Mary and the excellence 
of virginity in general 2. 

¢) Shortly afterwards (393), Jerome again made himself 
the champion of continence against the monk /ovinzanus 
and at the same time defended the very foundations of 
Christian morality, which was being undermined by this 
reformer, who preached the doctrine of salvation by faith 
without works 3. 


d@) In 404 he denounced 4 another remote forerunner of 
Protestantism. This was the Gallic priest, Vzgzlantius, who 
received a friendly welcome from Jerome at Bethlehem and 
who returned this hospitality by disparaging religious life 
and various external manifestations of worship, notably the 
veneration of the saints. This unfortunate man was utterly 
put to route in a treatise written in 406, and thereafter held 
his peace in his parish in Barcelona 5. 

Saint Jerome’s relations with Saint Augustine, which also began 
in an atmosphere of storm, ended happily in peace and friendliness °. 
Already in 394 Saint Augustine wrote a letter to Jerome (Z/. 56) in 


which @) he suggested that he should concentrate on the translation 
of Oriental exegetes rather than on that of the Bible, since a revised 


t See F. CAVALLERA, of. cit., 56-58. Other critics (Batiffol, Bardenhewer) 
prefer to date this writing from Rome, 382. 

2 [bid., p. 93-100. — 3 /bid., p. 151-164. — 4 Ef., 104. 

5 F. CAVALLERA, of. ci?., p. 306-307, : : ! 

6 Saint Jerome’s correspondence with Saint Augustine comprises 
18 letters, 9 from each. In the edition of Saint Jerome’s works they are as 
follows. 2. Z., 22, letters 56, 67; IOI, 104, 110, III, 116; 131, 132 from 
Augustine, and letters 102, 103, 105, 112, 115; 134, 141, 142, 143 from Jerome. 
All these letters may also be found in Saint Augustine’s works, P. Z., 33, 
numbered as follows, and corresponding to the above order: Augustine, 28, 40; 
67, 71, 73, 74, 82; 166, 167; Jerome, 68, 39 725 75, 81; 172, 195, 123, 202. 
In this chapter they will be quoted according to Saint Jerome’s works. As for 
the daées, it should be remarked that Augustine’s letters are thus classified ; the 
first two belong to the years 394 and 397 or 399; five to 402-405; the last two, 


415-419. 
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version of the Septuagint was all that was necessary; 4) he criticised the 
interpretation given to the Antiochian episode in the commentary /a Ef. 
ad Galatas*. Neither this letter nor the following (about 397-399, 
Ep. 67), which contained similar suggestions, reached Jerome. The 
latter, however, became public property in Rome about 401, and was 
represented by some as being a criticism of Jerome. When Augustine 
learnt this, he wrote a third (Z%. 101), about 402-403, in which he 
justified himself. As he suspected, Jerome had been misled by the 
rumours that came to his ears. In his first letters to Augustine he 
refrained from answering the questions that had been put to him; 
although the letter is perfectly polite in appearance, the rumblings of 
Jerome’s anger may be clearly perceived. On receiving Jerome’s first 
letter (HP. 102, dating from 402-403), Augustine hastened (2%, 110) to 
__mollify the irascible solitary, who finally (404) replied to the questions 
that had been put to him (Z%. 112); he maintained his interpretation 
of the Apostles’ difference at Antioch and showed that a translation of 
the Bible was necessary ; further, he again asked Augustine, in this and 
in another letter (Z%. 115), to avoid ticklish questions in the future. 
In his next letter (2%. 116)? of 404 or 405, Augustine again made his 
excuses ; he still maintained his opinion regarding Saints Peter and Paul, 
but gave way to Saint Jerome as regards the translation of the Bible. 
He brought his letter to an end by an appeal for a frank and open 
friendship leaving room for a free exchange of opinion. This ended the 
first correspondence (405)3. It was re-opened ten years later. 


The new exchange of letters was occasioned by the Pelag- 
ian controversy. The tone was friendly on both sides and 
it was again Saint Augustine who took the initiative. In 
415 he despatched Paulus Orosius to Palestine with two 
letters to Jerome (Z/. 131, 132, dealing with special questions: 
the origin of the soul, the exegesis of Jac. U1, 10). Orosius 
was especially charged with gleaning information regarding 
the deeds and writings of Pelagius. Jerome also took special 
interest in this latter question, since Pelagius had borrowed 
his teaching from the Syrian priest, Rufinus, whom Jerome 
himself had sent from Bethlehem to the West in 399 to keep 
a watch on Rufinus of Aquilea4. Already in 414 Jerome 


* According to Saint Jerome, the difference between Saint Peter and Saint Paul 
was only apparent, having been concerted beforehand as an innocent means 
of winning over the Judaizers. Augustine feared that falsehood was thus intro- 
duced into an inspired book and never admitted this interpretation of the 
Scriptures. 

2 This letter, 116, completed Augustine’s letter, 110, and served at the same 
time as an answer to Jerome’s letters, 105, 112, 115. 

3 Although this correspondence did not result in any collaboration, it at least 
led to a friendship based on mutual esteem. But even to achieve that result all 
Augustine’s considerateness, condescendension and humility had to be thrown into 
the breach, as well as the repute of his great talents. Nothing less than that 
would have sufficed to preserve the long friendship which had bound together 
Jerome and Augustine. — 4 See F. CAVALLERA, of. cif., II, p. 96-97. 
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‘had taken up a stand against Pelagianism in an important 


letter (EZ. 133 to Ctesiphon), in which he controverted the 
Pelagian teaching of zmpeccability and apathy. Not content 
with this, he again treated the same subject in 415 in a long 
treatise in three books, in dialogue form (Dialogues Against 
the Pelagians)*. Especially noteworthy in this work is the 
demonstration of Catholic doctrine by means of the Script- 
ures, Towards the end, the author apologises for having 
approached this subject after it had already been dealt with 
by Saint Augustine; he feared that his work might be 
thought superfluous: We dicatur mihi wlud Horatit : Iu syl- 
vam ne ligna. Paulus Orosius returned to Africa in 416 
bringing with him a letter from Jerome to Augustine which 
counselled a united stand against heresy (Zp. 134)2. The 
Oriental Pelagians revenged themselves on Jerome by pillag- 
ing his monasteries at Bethlehem. He had at least the con- 
solation of seeing this new heresy condemned in 418, before 
dying in his beloved solitude at Bethlehem on the 30th 
September, 419 3. 


C). Saint Jerome’s character. Saint Jerome was before 
all a writer, and it is from this standpoint that he must first 
be judged, He stands out from the other Fathers of this 
great century “ by the art of his style, the wealth of his lan- 
guage, the personal character of his compositions, and his 
versatility. He was more susceptible than any other to 
praise of a well turned phrase, or to adverse criticism of 
a badly chosen word, a faulty idiom or a poor expression. 
The most divergent quotations from classical authors flowed 
spontaneously from his pen and were mingled smoothly with 
the fruit of his own invention, He was acquainted with 
every device of the rhetor, every resource of the professional 
writer” 4. Hence a certain tendency to exaggerate, a taste 
for satire, and lastly a degree of “ touchiness” which justifies 
Tillemont’s severe judgment: “Whosoever had him as an 
adversary was always the vilest of men” 5. 


t [bid., 1, Pp. 324-327- o@ - 

2 Saint Jerome sent two other letters to Augustine, in 418, in the heat of the 
Pelagian controversy (2%. 141, 142), and another (143) in 419 shortly before he 
died. Augustine’s answer is not extant. . ; 

3 This date is disputed. Saint Jerome’s death is usually placed in 420. We 
prefer 419 with Cavallera : of. cét., I1, 56-63. 

4F. CAVALLERA; of. cit,, I, p. 11-12. Bs 

5 TILLEMONT, Mémoires, X11, 2. See Cavallera, zb7d., p. 12. 
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The weaker side of Saint Jerome’ s character is well known : 
his somewhat proud aloofness and his irascibility, a certain 
tendency to think himself surrounded by enemies and 
intrigue. But these only too evident defects should not be 
allowed to obscure his eminent virtues; bis honesty and sin- 
cerity, his faithfulness and devotion to his friends, his auster- 
ity and the renunciation which led him to embrace a very 
real poverty, his love for the Scriptures and his eagerness to 
know them, the rectitude of his Catholicity and the vigour 
of his faith, which plunged him into so many conflicts with 
the enemies of orthodoxy; his passion for asceticism, which 
he imparted to other great souls, and his tender love for 
Mary, whose perpetual virginity he so brilliantly upheld; 
and last of all, his ardent pursuit of intellectual labours, by 
which he has become not only the model of all Christian 
scholars, but which also acquired for him that thorough learn- 
ing which is seen in all his works, and which constitutes 
their real worth. 


II. WORKS OF SAINT JEROME. 


A). Works on the text of the Scriptures. 


1. Saint Jerome made revisions and translations of the 
text of the Scriptures, 


At first he was content to revise an early Latin version, the Vetus 
Itala, ‘The text of the New Testament* which he thus determined at 
Rome in 384 is that of the present Vulgate. The Psa/ter, which was 
revised at the same time, is now used only at Saint Peter's, Rome 
(Psalterium Romanum). In Palestine, he first continued his work of 
revision and made use of Origen’s Hexapla; he recast the Psalter, 
Psalterium Gallicanum*, which now constitutes the text of the Vulgate, 
and then revised nearly all the books of the Old Testament, but this 
latter text is lost, except for the Book of Job, Then about 390 he under- 
took the task of rendering, as he put it, the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment according to the truth of the Hebrew, or at least all the books 
which were extant in Hebrew or Aramaean. Todas and Judith were 
translated from the Aramaean, and the deutero-canonical parts of Damzel 
and Esher from the Greek (Baruch, Machabees 1 and 11, Feclesiasticus 
and the Book of Wisdom were omitted, since Jerome suspected their 
canonicity), This new version, finished about 405, gradually spread, in 
spite of opposition, and by the end of the sixth century had been adopted 
in practice throughout almost the whole of the West. It was given the 


* At least that of the four Gospels; it is not certain that Saint Jerome revised 
the rest of the N. T. See F. CAVALLERA, in Bul. litt, eccl.y 1920, Pp. 269-292. 
? Distinct from the text translated from the Hebrew: Psalterium Hebraicum. 
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name of Vu/gate in the thirteenth century. Thus the present Vulgate 
comprises four kinds of text: the New Testament (or at least the 
Gospels), the first of Jerome’s revisions; the Old Testament, translated 
by him, except the Psalter, which is his second revision, and four 
deutero-canonical books of which the text is that of the early Latin 
version. 

2. Saint Jerome’s Seriptural translations are of the 
greatest value, and may be considered as the best part of 
his work. They have, however, their defects : some, written 
too hastily (Zodzas in a day, Esther in a night) are poor, 
whilst others, although rapidly executed, are extremely good 
(the three books of Solomon, written in three days, trzduz 
opus): there is not one book-which does not contain some 
inexactitude or minor error, but the work as a whole is a very 
faithful rendering of the original. The translation of the 
historical proto-canonical books is especially outstanding. 
Saint Jerome had not only to render the sense of the Hebrew, 
but also to take into account expressions which had become 
traditional in the East, and observe the limits of good taste. 
It was necessary for him, moreover, to add to his knowledge 
of the original tongue an acquaintance with Jewish history 
and customs, in order to appreciate the real meaning of the 
texts and avoid a meaningless literal translation. It may 
truly be said with Bardenhewer that Saint Jerome was, for 
his time, a translator of genius, destined by Providence to 
give to the Latin Church a Bible identical in substance with 
the inspired original. 

B). Seriptural Studies. 


Saint Jerome’s commentaries constitute the best part of his 
exegetical work. Others, however, are extant and must be 


mentioned. 

a) Intimate omilies (tractatus)* preached to the monks in the Church 
at Bethlehem. These are chiefly notable for simplicity of development 
and the practical character of the moral and ascetic teaching. 

4) Treatises on Hebrew philology: 1. The Quaestiones Hebraicae in 
Genesim?, a complete work, forming a real commentary on the first book 
of the Bible, and a series of notes on early Jewish exegesis, are rendered 
especially valuable by the author’s critical and philological remarks, 
in spite of a certain number of questionable etymologies; 2, The Liber 
de nominibus Hebraicis 3, which may properly be termed “ Etymological 


t At least 73 are extant, on the Gospels, the Psalms, etc,, edited by 
D. Morin, of. cit. The same author treats of these ‘“‘monuments of Saint 
Jerome’s preaching” in Ltudes, Textes et Découvertes, 1, 1913, p. 220-293. 

2 P, L., 23, 935-1010. —3 P, L., 23, 771-858. 
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Lexicon ”, is entirely devoted to elucidating the origin of proper names 
in the Bible. It must be avowed that in this work the author was guided 
chiefly by his imagination *. 

c) A treatise on Biblical Geography, Liber de situ et nominibus 
locorum Hebraicorum*, a veritable “ Geographical Lexicon” consisting 
of a good translation of Eusebius’ Ozomasticon, with supplements on 
go names, which, however, are of little worth %. 


Saint Jerome’s commentaries may be classed under two 
heads: the detached commentaries, and the great series of 
prophetical commentaries. Neither the little commentaries 
(commentarioli) on the Psalms, which come under the head 
of the above mentioned homilies 4, nor the great T7vactatus 
in Psalmos, which are no longer extant, will be treated here 5. 


I. Several of Saint Jerome’s detached commentaries are extant. 


a) The Commentary on Ecclesiastes ° (386-387?) appears to be his 
earliest thorough exegetical work 7; 


6) The Commentaries on the four Epistles of Saint Paul 
(Galatians, Ephesians, Titus, Philemon)*, although they were hastily 
dictated about the same period (387-389), reveal that the exegete had 
already a real understanding of his subject. In his explanation of the 
Epistle to the Galatians he puts forward the theory that the disagreement 
between Saint Peter and Saint Paul at Antioch was a simulation, agreed 
on by the two Apostles, the better to instruct the faithful; Saint Augus- 
tine, as has been said, would not admit this explanation ®. 


c) The Commentary on Saint Matthew * (398) : although this work 
was composed in great haste in a fortnight to oblige his friend, Eusebius 
of Cremona, who was about to go on a journey, it has always been 
widely consulted and still has its uses. Saint Jerome gives only those 
indications necessary to the understanding of the actual text of the 
Gospel ; he intended to complete the work by the addition of moral and 


spiritual applications at a later date, but this supplement was never 
written. 


* The work is an adapted re-edition of early Onomastica, attributed in the 
fourth century to Philo, for the Old Testament, and to Origen for the New 
Testament. Modern editions, J. MARTIANAY (1699), P. DE LAGARDE (1870). 
See WuTz, in Zext. u. Unters., t. XLI, 1914. 

2 P, L., 23, 859-928. 

3 See above, p. 324. ag 

‘ These are drawn from an apocryphal compilation, edited among the works 
of Saint Jerome, Breviarium in Psalmos; P. L., 26, 821-1270. 

5 These were scholarly commentaries on Ps. 10-16, modelled on Origen’s 
tomes, Only one of these has come to light (probably), the commentary on 
Ps, 15, found by D. Morin, of. cét., 1903. 

°P, L., 23, 1009-1116. 

pe ae to pod ai op. cit., 1, p. 135-137. 

. L., 26, 307-438 (Gal., 3 books); 439- Eph., 3 bks.); 555- itus) ; 
$05 618 (Phy 3 3 )3 439 554 ( ph., 3 bks.); 555-600 (Titus) ; 

° See above, p. 578. 

20, PL... 20, 05-208, 
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@) The Commentary on the Apocalypse* (date unknown): this is 
no more than an adaptation of Victorinus of Pettau’s work, aided by 
references to the work of the Donatist, Tychonius *. 

2. The great series of commentaries to which Jerome 
gave especial care is devoted to the Prophets. They were 
begun at the same time as he undertook his translation of the 
Bible from the Hebrew, and were carried on with untiring 
perseverance until the end of his life. 

The Commentaries on the Minor Prophets, begun about 392, 
progressed but slowly. At the beginning (392), Jerome composed five : 
on Nahum, Micheas, Sophonias, Aggeus and Habacuc3, in that order. 
Jonas and Abdias* were treated in 396; and it was not until 406 or 407 
that the series came to an end with Zacharias, Malachias, Osee, Joel, 
and Amos5, all composed about the same period. The exegete’s method 
_1s very apparent. He begins by determining the literal sense by 

comparing his translation from the Hebrew and the other Greek versions 
with the early version®. But as Cavallera remarks, the literal sense, 
or the 4zstory, as he terms it, had but little charm for Jerome. 
He endeavoured before all to find the “4Azcal sense, by applying “to 
Jesus Christ, to the Church and to the faithful, on the one hand, and 
to heretics, the devil and sinners on the other, the text of the prophet 
and the events he has just mentioned”? Like Origen he often misused 
allegorical exegesis. “It should not be forgotten, however, that such 
as it was, it provided rich matter for meditation to those for whom it was 
written ” ®. 

The Commentaries on the Major Prophets quickly 
followed. In 407 Jerome began to comment Dazzel9, using 
a slightly different method: he explained only the more 
difficult passages and passed rapidly over the others, without, 
however, discarding the general procedure of commentaries. 
This new style of commentary was not appreciated by most 
of his readers and the exegete was constrained .to return 
to his ordinary method of literal explanation followed by 
figurative and mystical applications ?*. The latter is again 
found in the Commentary on TIsatias** (408-410), which is 
probably the greatest of Jerome’s exegetical works, not only 


t Corpus of Vienna, 1916 (t. XLIX). Text discovered in 1895 by HAUSSLEITER, 
the editor. Dom Morin, in Revue bénéd., 1903, p. 225-236. “j 

2 See above, p. 274. ; i 

3 P. L., 25, 1231-1271 (Nahum), 1151-1230 (Micheas), 1337-1388 (Sophonias), 
1387-1416 (Aggeus), 1273-1338 (Habacuc). ; 

4 P. L., 25, 1117-1152 (Jonas), 1097-1118 (Abdias). . 

cb izen Bree 1 $e peer tae 1541-1578 (Malachias), 315-946 (Osee), 

-988 (Joel), -10' mos). ay ‘ 

rae ‘his erated eee with an occasion for a lively criticism of the Septuagint. 

7 F. CAVALLERA, of. cit., I, p. 148. — ® Zoid. —9 P. L., 25, 491-584. 

10 #, CAVALLERA, of. cét., I, p. 312, —™ P. L., 24, 17-678. 
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on account of its extent (18 books), but also on account 
of its excellence. “As a rule, the literal sense is really 
consistent and clearly rendered, and the exceptional beauty 
of the text and the forceful solemnity of the prophetic 
oracles are often finely brought out with rare express- 
iveness”!, Moreover, applications were not hard to find in- 
a work whose author was at the same time a prophet, 
an evangelist and an apostle. The same method is again 
found with the same perfection in the Commentary on 
Ezechiel (410-414)?; but it was occasionally marred by 
excessive allegorism. More sober in this respect was the 
Commentary on Jeremias (414-416, unfinished) 3, which equals 
the two foregoing commentaries “ for soundness of doctrine 
and wealth of original views”, but which “surpasses them 
by a more constant endeavour to keep to the historical sense 
and to avoid the obscurities and pitfalls inseparable from 
allegorical interpretation” 4. Interesting allusions to the 
Pelagian controversy are also to be found in this work 5, 


As an exegete, says Forget ®, Saint Jerome belongs to the 
School of Alexandria. This is revealed by the manner in 
which he envisages the content of the Scriptures. It “is to 
his mind a sea too deep, too full of mysterious abysses, even 
in the least difficult passages, to allow its hidden treasures 
to be revealed by a single and superficial interpretation... 
Parallel with, and above the idea of the speculative and 
practical, historical and moral truth, directly expressed by the 
letter, there exists a world of higher truths which demands 
a far more attentive study and which we must endeavour 
to reach”, He spent his whole life in this search for the 
spiritual sense, after the method of Origen. After the 
Origenist controversy, however, he was careful not to fall 
into the master’s errors. He took great pains to base his 
mystical sense on a scientifically determined /teral sense, 
and from this point of view a real advance may be remarked 
in his work, which must be attributed either to a growing 
facility in the interpretation of the text or the need of 
sedulously avoiding purely fanciful renderings, or even to his 


* J. FORGET, of. cit., col. 911. —? P. L., 25, 15-490. 

3. P. L., 24, 679-900. — 4]. ForGET, of. ciZ., col. 912. 

5 Saint Jerome made a somewhat factitious connection between Pelagianism 
and Origenism ; hence his strictures of Origen, to be found particularly in this 
commentary. See F, CAVALLERA, of. c?¢., II, p. 125. 

© In Dict. théol., art. quoted, col. 958. 
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relations with the Jewish doctors, These commentaries 
‘on the Major Prophets reveal to us in varying degrees the 
exegete at his best. 


C). Various other Works. 

1. Translations. Saint Jerome translated many Greek works. The 
following is a list of these works : 

a) 78 of Origen’s homilies* : 14 on Jeremias, 14 on Recent di 9 on 
Isaias (all in 380-381), 2 on the Canticle of Canticles (383-384), and, 
lastly, 39 on Saint Luke (about 389-392). 

6) The De Principiis3 (399). 

¢) Paschal letters of Zheophilus of Alexandria, and one of Saint 
Epiphanius 4. - 

@) The Rule of Saint Pachomius and divers letters 5. 

é) Eusebius of Caesarea’s Onomasticon (mentioned above) and the 


‘same author’s Chronicle, which is dealt with below. 


7) Didymus’ treatise De Spiritu Sancto (384-386 circa) °. 

2. Controversial Works. All these have already been mentioned 
in the paragraph on his life. , 

a) Against John of Jerusalem (396)’. 

6) Apology against Rufinus* (401, books 1 and 11; 402, book 111). 

c) Altercatio luctferiani et orthodoxt? (378?) 

a) Adversus Helvidium © (383). 

e) Contra Jovinianum™ (393). 

J). Contra Vigilantium * (406). 
g) Dialogus adversus Pelagianos* (415). 
. 3. Historical Works. a) To the translation (380) of the Sytichros 


nistic Tables or Chronological Canons, the lind part of Eusebius’ 


Chronicle, Saint Jerome added a tird part ™ or continuation, which 
consists of a general history from 325 to 378; this work does not’ lack 
merit and has been found of great use *. 


1J. FORGET, of. czt., col. 962. 

2 P. L., 23, 1117-1144 (Cant.); 24, 901-936 (Is.); 25, 585-786 (Jer. Ezech.) ; 
26, 219- -306 (Luke). 

3 See above, p. 198-199. — + See above, p. 496. 

5 P. L., 23, 65-100. See above, p. 504. 

° P. L., 23, TOI-154. Saint Jerome undertook this work on account of the 


bad impression he got from Saint Ambrose’s treatise on the Holy Ghost, in which 
the Greek original is freely used. This work was written under the patronage 
of Saint Damasus. 

7 P. Li, 23, 355-390. — ° P. L., 23, 397-492. — See above, p. 575: 

2 P, Li4:23), 155-182) — OP. i. 23, 183-206. 

= P, L., 23, 211-338 — % P. Lay 235 339-352: 

SUE. iss 23; 495-590. . , anes 

LN IES . Zz ane Recent edit. in Corpus of Vienna, 1913 (t. v1, Works 
of Ensebius). 

5 The only flaw in this work is a number of somewhat severe, summary and 
trenchant judgments, which, however, were not always undeserved. 
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4) The De Viris Ilustribus' (392) was perhaps given %00 much 
praise in early times, but on the other hand it comes in for more than 
its fair share of criticism nowadays. To it is due the credit of having — 
founded the History of Christian Literature. In spite of its defects 
(omissions, disorder, inexactitudes, partiality), the work is still of great 
use for the information it gives concerning 135 writers, from Saint Peter 
until the author himself, who, together with a list of his writings 
until 392, occupies the last chapter. Although Saint Jerome had 
originally intended to speak only of those writers who had published 
outstanding works on the Scriptures, he also cites heretics, Jews, and 
even Pagans, Tatianus, Philo, Seneca, etc. To our eyes the part 
dealing with the fourth century is the most useful, since it consists 
of really first-hand information. Elsewhere Jerome copies Eusebius. 

c) Three biographies of solitaries* are still extant: Saimt Paul, 
hermit (about 376), the monk Malchus about) 386-387), and Saznt 
FHitlarion, founder of Palestinian monachism (about 391). Letters, 60, 
108, 127 also contain the lives of Nepotianus, Paula and Marcella. 

The Hieronymian Martyrology is not due to Saint Jerome, but 
is a compilation which has heen attributed to him without serious 
reasons °. 


4. Saint Jerome’s correspondence ¢ is perhaps the most 
perfect part of his work from a literary point of view. It is 
composed of some 125 letters which deal with the most 
varied matters. Among the ascetic detterss, which are the 
most celebrated and which treat of the religious life and 
right living, the following should be noted: letters 14 to 
Heliodorus®, whom the author begs to come to Chalcis; 22, 
to Eustochium7, whom Jerome exhorts to perfection; 52, 
to Nepotianus®, for whom he outlines a plan of the priestly 
life9, Under this head may also be classed the necrological 
letters *° mentioned above, together with the Rule of Saint 
Pachomius, translated for Eustochium about 404 after the 
death of Paula. His correspondence wth Saint Augustine 4, 


t P. L., 23- 601-720. There are various recent editions, 

* P. L., 23, 17-28 (Paul), 29-52 (Hil.), 53-60 (Malc.). French trans. of the 
first two by F. pr LABRIOLLE, in Coll. Sc. e¢ Rel., n. 436, Paris. 

3 See above, p. 568-569. 

4P. L., 22, 325-1224 (150 letters, to which must be added the four edited 
by Dom de Bruyne, Rev. bénéd., 1910, t. XXVII, p. 1-11). All these, 1-154, are 
in the Corpus of Vienna, t. 54-55. See F. CAVALLERA on the last letters, 
op. cit., 11, p. 56-63. Of these letters about 30 are letters received by Jerome; 
more than fifty are short notes, but more than seventy are true letters or Epistles. 

5 Extracts in Lettres choisies de S. Jéréme, by Mgr LAGRANGE, Paris, 1875. 
(The letters are numbered differently from those in the great editions). 

° P. L., 22, 347-355. —7 P. L., 22, 394-425. —° P. L., 22, 527-540. 

9 See also letters §4, to Furia; 79, to Salvina; 107, to Laeta; 125, to Rusticus; 
127, to Principia. cet 

70 Ep. 60, 108, 127. See above. 

t See above, p. 577-578. 
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so important from a doctrinal point of view, should also 
be mentioned. Other letters, some of which form veritable 
treatises, deal with theology and exegesis. All these letters, 
even the simplest, are a splendid indication ot the saint’s 
spirituality and give a clear picture of the Church in his time. 
Saint Jerome himself made several collections of his letters. 
When writing them he usually thought of his public; hence 
the exaggerated care he sometimes took with his style. 


Ill. THE DOCTRINE OF SAINT JEROME. 


A). The Doctor. His Authority. 


In spite of his admirable qualities as a writer and the virility 
of his character, Jerome was not an original thinker. He 


‘never abandoned himself to personal meditation of dogma 


as did Augustine, Anselm or Thomas Aquinas. Even on 
those points which he was forced to study with greater thor- 
oughness in order to defend orthodoxy, he kept strictly to 
what he found in tradition, without in any way inspiring 
it with his own personality. He was not therefore, in the 
proper sense of the word, a ¢#eologzan, nor was he an orator 
and pastor of souls as was the greater number of the Doctors 
of this period. Nevertheless his doctrinal authority is not 
thereby lessened. 
1. This authority is drawn from three chief sources. 


a) The extent and soundness of his learning. Chosen 
by Divine Providence to give to the Latin Church a Scriptur- 
al text identical in substance with the inspired original, 
he possessed all the qualities needful for the accomplishment 
of such a task. He was before all a scholar. He was incon- 
testably more erudite than any other of the Latin Fathers. 
He had studied with great care even profane literature and 
was acquainted with at least all the Latin works. But what 
is more important, as Saint Augustine * tells us, he had read 
every Christian work, and the fruit of this reading enriched 
his own commentaries. He had a thorough knowledge of 
Latin, Greek, and even Hebrew, in spite of the carping critic- 
isms to which he has been subjected as regards the latter ?; 


1 Cont, Jul., 1, 34- ; ri 
Bits ae exaggerated importance he attributed to the Jewish tradition of the 


time provided the occasion for criticism ; but in the appreciation of his learning 
it would be unfair not to take into account the circumstances of the age and thus 
to judge him by modern standards”. O. BAKDENHEWER, /atr., II, p. 387. 
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he also knew Aramaean sufficiently well. Lastly, his general 
education as a translator and exegete was completed by his 
acquaintance with the connected subjects, sacred and profane 
History and Geography. It can only be regretted that in 
the field of Biblical learning, in which he stands unchallenged, 
he did not formulate, as other Doctors did in their proper 
sphere, a statement of principle, and elaborate, in particular, 
a complete ¢heory of inspiration*. Only scattered elements 
of the latter are to be found in his work 2. 


6) His unshakable devotion to tradition. In this he 
found his strength when attacking heresy. As Father 
Largent says, “he was well acquainted with traditional 
teaching; and like Bossuet at a later time, was at his best in 
this domain ” 3; to the denials of the innovators he sometimes 
objected positive texts of the early writers, sometimes the 
age-long uses of the Church. He sought even the sense of 
the Scriptures in the traditional teaching of the Church; the 
sense taught by the Church4 is the very sense intended by 
the Holy Ghost, Who is the author of the Scriptures. And 
this leads us to speak of the third mark of Saint Jerome’s 
doctrinal authority. 


c) The clarity of his teaching on the Catholic rule of 
faith. The Church gives the true sense of the Scriptures 
and is the representative of tradition. Those who will not 
listen to the Church are heretics, and therefore enemies to 
Jerome. Shortly before his death he made this testimony : 
“ As for the heretics, I have never spared them; on the con- 
trary I have seen to it in every possible way that the Church’ s 
enemies were also my enemies”. This may easily be believ- 
ed. The doctrinal authority of the Church in general he 
attributes to the Roman Church in particular, with an insis- 
tency which has rarely been surpassed. In his appeal to 
Damasus, in the celebrated letter, 15, written from Syria in 
376, he enumerates all the titles of Rome : “ Ego nullum pri- 
mum nisi Christum sequens, deati‘udint tue, id est, catheare 
Petrt, communione consocior : super illam petram eedificatam 
ecclesiam scio...” and he adds that whoever “is not within 


* Dom L. SANDERS studies his teaching on this point, af. cit. 

* See J. Forcet, op. cit., col. 927-957, who gives a summary of the studies 
published on this subject; that of Dom Sanders and of others who hold a con- 
trary opinion. 

3 LARGENT, of, ctt., p. 152. — 4 See J. FORGET, of. cit. -978. 

5 Thid., 978-980. »P- 15 J op. cit., 976-978 
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the ark of Noe will perish in the flood”. In other letters he 


often stresses this principle; that the Roman Church, whose 


_ faith was praised by the Apostle Paul, was instituted as the 


supreme rule and definite norm of revealed truth *. 

2. It has been affirmed that, although Saint Jerome’s 
doctrinal authority is sound enough as regards the principles 
on which it reposes, it is lessened by a certain amount of 
erroneous teaching in particular instances, which may be con- 
sidered as a serious defect. The following are the difficulties 
which have been raised in this respect : 

a) The chief of these difficulties regards the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. Saint Jerome seems to declare that the episcop- 
ate is not superior to the order of priesthood and is of purely 


ecclesiastical origin. There is no doubt that the texts 


brought forward 3 exalt the priesthood, but although this 


_ intention is clear the implications of the texts are far from 


being evident : in any case the presbyterian theory cannot be 
safely based on these documents. In any interpretation of 
them we must take into account Jerome’ s usual exaggeration 
when defending a cause he holds dear. 


The following are the points which seem to stand out in the texts 
brought forward : 

1. The primitive communities were subjected to a college of priests 
(There were also churches, known to Saint Jerome, directed by only one 
religious superior). 

2. The members of this college were called éxicxoro: or mozc6utepor, 


= 


expressions which were originally almost synonymous. 


3. It may be asked whether these chiefs of the community were all 
bishops or all priests. It does not seem that Saint Jerome put the 
question to himself in that form, but he tended to consider them as 
having simply the dignity of the priesthood, since to his mind the 
consequent development consisted less in a diminution of the college 
of priests than in the elevation of a single superior placed above the 
others, who performed the ordinations and governed the community ¢. 


t Ep. 46, 11; 63, 2; 130, 16. See O. BARDENHEWER, 267d., p. 390. 

2 See J. ForGET, of. cit., col. 965-976. 

3 Comm. on the Ep. to Titus, 1, 5; P. L., 26, 596; Zp. 69, to Oceanus, 3; 
and chiefly Z%. 146 to Evangelus; P. Z., 22, 656 and 1192-1195. He declares, 
in the first: Ita episcopi noverint se magis consuetudine quam dispositionis 
dominicae veritate presbyteris esse majores. ; ; Pe 

4 The case of the Bishop of Alexandria, who, until the time of Saint Dionysius, 
was one of the members of the priestly college, chosen by his colleagues, is 
mentioned by Saint Jerome. (4%. 146) as an exception. Moreover, he does not 
say that the elected member received no ordination. J. FORGET, of. ctt., 
col. 973-976. The contrary opinion, however, is defended. by sound authors, 
together with MGR BaTIFFOL, Atudes a’hist. et de théol. positive, 6th ed.; p. 271. 
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4. The purpose of this very real superior authority of the chiefs 
or bishops was to prevent dissension in the Church, and it is perhaps 
for fear of schism that a discipline was developed tending to establish 
everywhere a monarchic episcopate by subjecting all the colleges 
of priests to a bishop actually present *. eae 

Thus the episcopate, fundamentally of divine origin, is partly and 
from a secondary point of view of ecclesiastical origin. Saint Jerome 
stressed this latter aspect the better to show the dignity of the order 
of priests; in his usual downright way he declares that the episcopate 
is “more ecclesiastical than divine”, but it does not follow that it is 
“purely ecclesiastical” *. 

6) But although it may be that Saint Jerome has erred 
on this particular point, his general authority as a Doctor 
remains unquestioned. It cannot be compromised by a 
partial error3. Nor is it weakened by still another error, 
this time indisputable, which bears on the very subject in 
which he specialised: the negation of the canonicity of the 
deutero-canonical books of the Old Testament 4. He was 
influenced in this conclusion by the Jewish atmosphere in 
which he had moved since he began to live in Palestine 5. 
Similarly, he gradually began to reject the Septuagint, not 
only by ceasing to regard it as an inspired book, as he and 
many of his contemporaries had first thought it, but also 
by pointing out the many minor errors it contained ®, His 
rejection of the inspiration of the Septuagint, of course, 
redounds to his credit. 


c) His eschatological teaching also marked a definite 
advance, although he never succeeded entirely in purging 
it from all the imperfections left by Origenism. Prior to the 
controversy, he had admitted several of Origen’s most risky 
opinions, such as the final salvation of a// men, and even 
perhaps of the devils, and even perhaps the spiritual nature 
of risen bodies. After 394, Saint Jerome rejected and con- 
troverted these opinions, but continued “to think that 


* See what was said on this subject, p. 58. Jerome does not say that this 
episcopate came into being under the pressure of a number of ambitious men, but 
that the cérczmstance which gave rise to this disciplinary progress was abuses 
of this nature. 


* J. FORGET, of, cit, Moreover, even with this reservation, the expression 
supposes too much. 

_ 3 There are sound authors who think that he really admitted the purely eccle- 
siastical origin of the episcopate, and that in this case he erred by cutting 
himself off from tradition. See J. TrxERont, op. cit., I, p. 328. 

* Prol. galeatus, and other divers prefaces. 
_ 5L. SANDERS, of, cit., p. 196-247. E. MANGENOT, Canon des Livres Saints, 
in Dict. théol., col. 1577-1578. — ° J. FORGET, of, cit., col. 939-943. 
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a certain mitigation of the pains of the devils was possible, 
and never ceased to hold that aM Christians would finally 
be saved, and that the torment of sinners would not be 
eternal” t, provided they had never been apostate. These 
opinions were shared by other Doctors, and notably by Saint 
Ambrose. As the magisterium of the Church had not as yet 
made any definite pronouncement on these questions there 
was some uncertainty in men’s minds. It was left to Saint 
Augustine to decide on the essential points of this teaching. 
But like Saint Augustine, and before him, Jerome combated 
millenarianism 2 as Origen had done. 


B). Special features of Saint Jerome’s teaching. 


It will suffice here to mention only his teaching on grace, 
his moral and ascetic doctrine and his ideas on Our Lady and 
' the Saints, since these are points he developed expressly in 
special treatises. 


1. Grace. Saint Jerome spared no pains in attacking 
Pelagianism, which he regarded as a survival of Paganism, 
as may be seen more especially in letter 1333. He also 
refuted the theory of the total absence of the passions 
(axaferx) and the consequent possibility of man remaining 
sinless by means of his own efforts (dvapaptnqota, impecca- 
bility). In the “Dialogue” he established the mecessety 
of grace, chiefly by reference to the Scriptures. Jerome did 
not deny a ¢rue personal will to man, but he made it depend 
on divine assistance : “ Velle et nolle nostrum est : ipsumque 
quod nostrum est, sine Dei miseratione nostrum non est” 4. 
In the Commentary on Jeremias, he declares “quod non 
solum opera, sed et voluntas nostra Dei nitatur auxilio” 5. 
Further on he affirms that we cannot even repent without 
supernatural aid and concludes ®: “ Vide quantum sit auxil- 
ium Dei et quam fragilis humana conditio, ut hoc ipsum 
quod agimus poenitentiam, zzs¢ nos Dominus ante converterit?, 
nequaquam implere valeamus”. It is true that elsewhere 
Saint Jerome says that God in His mercy looks to us to do 


t Adv, Pelag., 1, 28. In [satam, LXVI, 24. Lp, 119, n. 7. See]. TIXERONT, 
Hist. Dogm., Ul, p- 341-342. J. FORGET, of. cét., col. 980-982. 

2 In Isatam, 1, c. 1; P. L., 24, 23, etc. . 

3 Letter to Ctesiphon. See above, p. 579. — 4 Zp. 130, to Demetriades, n. 12, 

5 In Jerem., in c. XXIV, end. — ° /bid,, in ¢. XXXI, 18-19. 

7 He had just written; ‘‘ Postquam enim converteris me, et ad te conversus 
fuero, tum cognoscam”, bzd. 
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penance and to be converted?: but these assertions, made 
before the Pelagian controversy, are not contrary to the 
foregoing, which render the sense more precise. 

Other propositions which seem to savour of Semi-Pelagianism have 
been pointed out in Saint Jerome’s writings and even in the Dialogue 
where he declares that, although God consummates the good which 
is in us, it depends on us to begin it: “ Ut nostrum sit rogare, illius 
tribuere quod rogatur ; zostrum incipere, illius perficere; nostrum offerre 
quod possumus, illius implere quod non possumus”*. But this text must 
not be taken apart from the above mentioned letter to Demetriades (130). 
Moreover, even before the Pelagian controversy Saint Jerome wrote: 
“Dei enim zocare est et nostrum credere; nec statim si nos non credimus, 
impossibilis (i. e. z#fotens) Deus est; sed potentiam suam nostro 
arbitrio derelinquit ut justi voluntas praemium consequatur”3. Here 
the author leaves rather to God the inception of the work of salvation 
and its consummation to man. He stresses first one point of view and 
then the other, but they do not exclude each other. He cannot be 
reproached with being incoherent; at the most, one can wish that 
he had outlined a wider synthesis of the theology of grace. Such will 
be found in Saint Augustine. It must be remembered that Saint Jerome 
was more concerned with defending the rights of Christian morality and 
asceticism. "i 

2. Moral and ascetic teaching. All Christian morality 
had been questioned by the theories of /ovinianus, who 
affirmed that: a) those who receive baptism with abundant 
faith cannot sin; 4) that those who by faith preserve the 
grace of baptism will have the same reward in heaven 
whatever their works; ¢) that, moreover, all sins are equal 
in gravity, just as all good works are equal in merit 4. This 
in fact was no more than the Protestant teaching of sa/vation 
by faith without works. At the period in question it was 
especially calculated to undermine the teaching of asceticism, 
and virginity in particular, which latter it supposed was 
equalled by the married state which entailed much less 
renunciation, The serious consequences of this system were 
stressed in Saint Jerome’s vigorous and mordant refutation, 
inspired in many places by Tertullian. Here, as elsewhere, 
he has been reproached with having used exaggerated 
expressions, condemning not only “insatiable and tenacious 
marriage-mongers” but also marriage itself 5, But the ambig- 
uity lies in the author’s mode of expression rather than 
in his ideas; they nevertheless caused a deal of uneasiness 


a eT ee 


* In [saiam, XXX, 18. —? Dial,, 111, 1. Cf. tbid., I, 5. 


3 In Isaiam, XIX, 4. —4 J. T1XERONT, Hist. Doom., V1, p. 245-247. 
5 F. CAVALLERA, ‘0p. t., '1, Pp: 159-161. « cm Fans 
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in certain minds, and it was to dissipate this that Saint 
_ Augustine later wrote (about 401) his De bono conjugal. 


The asceticism recommended by Saint Jerome was the religious 
life ', of which he was always an ardent defender and apologist, all the 
more eloquent in that he was the first to practise what he preached. 
He desired the chosen of God to be ready to sacrifice what they held 
most dear*. He counselled young ascetics: @) the love of solitude as 
opposed to the stifling atmosphere of the world; 4) Life in community 
under the authority of a superior; ¢) aus¢eritv in dress and nourishment; 
@) continual prayer, inspired especially by the Psalms; ¢) the s¢zdy of 
the Scriptures even in the original tongue. As is well known, he even 
persuaded young maidens and white-haired matrons to this mode 
of life. Generally speaking, it may be said that his preferences went 
to the austere conception of the religious life. His great soul was 
attracted by great virtues, for he detested mediocrity, both in the moral 
and in the intellectual sphere. It is easy to understand that such dispos- 

~ itions led him into occasional excesses both in preaching and writing. 
But whatever may have been his ruggedness, he was nevertheless a 
true apostle of the perfect life +. 


3. Mary and the Saints. Besides defending the religious 
life against its adversaries, Saint Jerome found time to 
champion other excellent causes: a) he vigorously maintained 
the traditional teaching on the perpetual virginity of Our 
Lady, and affirmed that not only was she a virgin ante 
partum, but also post partum (against Helvidius) and zm partu 
(against Jovinianus) 5; 4) against Vigilantius he not only 
defended monachism but also the veneration of martyrs 
and relics : “ Honoramus autem reliquias martyrum ut eum 
cujus sunt martyres adoremus. Honoramus servos, ut honor 
servorum redundet ad Dominum”®. Here again it is evident 
how well Saint Jerome was guided by that sense of tradit- 
ion which imbued all his doctrine. 


See the ascetic letters mentioned above. See P. PouRRAT, La spiritualité 
chrétienne, 1, Pp. 222-229. , yt ; 

2 Licet parvulus ex collo pendeat nepos, licet sparso crino et scissis vestibus, 
ubera quibus te nutrierat, mater ostendat, licet in limine pater jaceat, per calca- 
tum perge patrem, siccis oculis ad vexillum crucis evola; solum vetatis genus est 
in hac re, esse crudelem. Ep. 14, to Heliodorus, 2. 

3 Mihi oppidum carcer et solitudo paradisus. Z/. 125, 8. 

4 See F. CAVALLERA, S. Jéréme et la vie parfaite, in Rev. Ase. et Myst., 1921, 
p. 101-127, —5 J. TIXERONT, Hist. Dogm., I, p. 330-331- 

6 EP, 109, 1. See zbid.. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
Cassian. 
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I. LIFE AND WORKS OF CASSIAN, 
A). Life. 


Cassian (about 360 to 435) was probably a native of some 
undetermined Eastern country!; there are historians, how- 
ever, who say he was born in Provence. The very sound 
education provided him by his family was rounded off and 
completed in the religious life, into which he entered, together 
with his friend Germanus, about 382. Two or three years 
later, desirous of advancing in the way of perfection and 
virtue, he and his friend visited the Egyptian solitaries, He 
remained here for nearly ten years, eagerly questioning the 
most famous of the solitaries and carefully recording their 


* According to Gennadius: * Cassianus, natione Scytha” (De Viris iil., 61; 
P. L., 58, 1094). The critic, Hoch, considered this word Scytha inadmissible 
and changed it to Syrws. It were surer to maintain it, however, and to consider 
Cassian as really a native of some region of Scythia, or more particularly 
Dobruja (S. Merkle’s opinion), or better still Scythiopolis in Palestine. For this 
latter opinion see the above mentioned study by Dom Ménager in Echos d’ Orient. 
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answers. When he finally bade farewell to these masters of 
_ the spiritual life he took away with him their precious trea- 
sures of ascetic teaching. He was ordained deacon about 400 
in Constantinople by Saint John Chrysostom, and in 405 jour- 
_neyed to Rome, bearing to Saint Innocent I the appeal of 
the clergy of Constantinople in favour of their exiled bishop. 
In the next few years he may have returned to the East 
for a time, but nothing is known. About 410 he was at 
Marseilles where he spent the remaining years of his life in 
founding the famous Addvey of St. Victor. He also founded 
and directed a monastery for women in the same town. 
His personal influence, the rules he gave to his monks, and 
especially his works on monastic spirituality contributed 
greatly to the spread of Monachism in the West, although 
the religious life already existed. After his death he was 
_honoured as a saint and his feast is still celebrated in Pro- 
vencet. The Semi-Pelagian error which crept into his works, 
at a time when the true teaching in these difficult questions 
was not yet defined, should not be allowed to obscure his very 
real merits, his deep piety and his firm opposition to the 
Pelagian and Nestorian heresies. 


B). Works. 


Cassian’s chief works are ascetic treatises; the /wstitutiones and the 
Conferences. His refutation of Nestorius (De /ncarnatione Domini)’, 
written before the Council of Ephesus, was not lacking in worth, but was 
thrown into the shade by Saint Cyril’s writings on the same subject. 
This treatise will be dealt with later in connection with the controversies 
it concerns. 

1. The Institutions$ (De tustitutis cenobiorum et de octo principa- 
lium wvitiorum remedtis libri XII), written between 419-426 at the 
request of Saint Castor, Bishop of Apt‘, treat first of the general 
obligations of the monastic life: @) the dress of the religious (bk. 1); 
6) the office of the day and night (bks. 11 and IlI); ¢) the renunciation 
of the world (bk. Iv). The rest deals with the monks’ primary moral 
obligations consisting in the combat with the eight capital vices (sins) §, 
i. e., gluttony (bk. v); impurity (bk. v1); avarice (bk, vm); anger (bk. 
VIII); dejection (bk. 1x); lukewarmness in things spiritual, or acedia 
(bk. X); vainglory (bk. x1); and pride (bk. x11). 

2. The Conferences ° (Col/ationes Patrum) contain an account of 
three conversations which Cassian had with the most famous solitaries. 
a) The first series is composed of zen conversations which Cassian had 


t At Marseilles, the 2nd July, with octave. 

2 P. L., 50, 9-272. Treatise in 7 books. —3 P. L., 49, 53-476. 
4 The introductory letter of S. Castor is probably apocryphal. 

5 See above, p. 510. —° P. L., 49, 477-1328. 
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with the Fathers of the desert of Sce¢e', the last desert he visited. 
Abbot Moses talked to him of the religious life in general and of 
discretion (Conf. I-11); other monks instructed him in the means of 
obtaining perfection and the obstacles which stand in the way of it 
(renunciation, 111; concupiscence, IV; the eight capital sins, V; patience, 
VI; lack of concentration on spiritual matters, VII; devils, vil); lastly, 
Abbot Isaac talked to him of prayer (Conf. 1X-X). 


b) The second series contains seven conversations with the monks of 
the Thedaid in Upper Egypt; Abbot Cheremon talked with him of per- 
fection (bk. x1), chastity (x11) and divine assistance (XIII, this is the 
clearest explanation of Cassian’s teaching on grace); Abbot Nesteros 
conversed on spiritual knowledge (XIV) and the gift of miracles (XV), 
while friendship (XVI) and the faithful keeping of promises (XVII) were 
dealt with by Abbot Joseph *. 


- ¢) The /ast series gives an account of seven other conversations with 
the Fathers of Lower Egypt (Déolcos or Delta) on religious life in 
general (XVIII-XIX), penance (XX), fasting (XX1), involuntary impurities 
(XXII), the perfect good (XXIII), mortification (XxXIv). The Zerfect good 
of which the Abbot Theonas speaks in the last and most interesting 
of three conversations (XXI-XXIII) consists in the joyful possession 
of God by contemplation in the next life, and even in the present one. 
The first series of these Conferences was written between 420 and 426, 
the second in 426, the third between 426 and 428. They are Casstan’s 
best work. They had no parallel in Antiquity, and consequently enjoyed 
an immense popularity. They were greatly appreciated in the monas- 
teries of the fifth century, and even until the Middle Ages; it is well 
known that Saint Thomas found in them a relaxation from his studies. 


II. SPIRITUAL DOCTRINE. 


Cassian was the first author to compose a vast and 
orderly work on the ascetic and mystical teaching of the 
Egyptian monks. Previously, only collections of sayings 
(Apophtegmata) or pious anecdotes (Lausiac History) had 


? See p. 502-503. 

* In this Conference (see c. 12-25, chiefly c. 17) Cassian gives a theory on 
falsehood diametrically opposed to that of Saint Augustine and Saint Thomas. 
Like hellebore, he says, which may be used to good purpose in certain dangerous 
illnesses, a lie may be told in cases when telling the truth would have disastrous 
results : quando igitur grave aliguod imminet de veritatis confessione discrimen, 
tunc mendaciorum sunt recipienda perfugia. Ibid., 17. Clement of Alexandria, 
like Plato who admitted the necessity of lying in the case of the public good (De 
Repub., 111, 3) had previously taught the same doctrine (Strom. vil,c.9. P. G., 
9, 476). Saint John Chrysostom also speaks of permissible falsehood in the 
treatise On the Priesthood (bk. 1, 6-9), but he meant only a certain reservetion, 
quite different from lying in the proper sense of the word. Origen takes the 
same view as Clement and Cassian (S¢romata, VI, fragm.; P. G., 11, 102); also 
Saint Hilary (Zz Psalm. 14,.n. 10; P. L., 9, 305). . Cassian’s opinion on the 
lawfulness of certain remedial falsehoods (mendacio pro medicamento) was gene- 
rally rejected, chiefly owing to Saint Augustine’s influence. See p. 651-652. 
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been written. Although the Abbot of Saint Victor did not 
achieve an organtsed body of doctrine, his varied and abundant 
documentation provided the material. This may be seen 
by the consideration of: 1, his teaching on perfection in 
general; 2. his teaching on prayer in particular. 


A). Teaching on Perfection in general. 


1. The purpose of the religious life is interior or spzrztual 
perfection. This is dealt with in the first conference of each 
series. Although the XVIII conference divides the monks 
into different classes according to their ode of exterior life 
(the coenobites who tend to perfection, the anchorites who 
practise it and the sarabaites who recede from it), it imme- 
diately adds that perfection is not necessarily to be found in 
‘ the solitude of the cell, but in the virtues of the ascetic man. 
In the xith conference this perfection is shown to be ferfect 
charity, which makes us like to God, since it is also the 
essential virtue of God; the way to perfection is marked by 
the degrees of servile love and the love of hope. The jirs¢ 
Conference, which is even more detailed, shows that the 
purpose of the religious life is to lead the soul by purity 
of heart and perfect charity to the practice of contemplation, 
the foretaste of blessedness, the Kingdom of God within us, 
of which Saint Paul speaks : “non est enim regnum Dei esca 
et potus, sed justitia, pax et gaudium in Spiritu Sancto” 
(Rom. XIV, 17). This kingdom, which will have its full 
perfection in the next life, is already possessed in this life by 
the just, who, by contemplation, can enjoy it in the Holy 
Ghost 2. 

2. According to Cassian the chief hindrances to contemplation are : 

a) the lust of the flesh and of the mind (Conf. 1v); 

b) the eight capital vices (Conf. V, chiefly Instit, bk. v-x1). In this 
list Cassian omits ezvy, it was added by Saint Gregory the Great. 
On the contrary, he distinguishes desection from slothfulness, which 
Saint Gregory combined. He also makes vainglory distinct from pride; 
Saint Gregory did likewise and showed thai pride was the source of the 
seven other sins; Saint Thomas amended both these enumerations by 
combining these two last vices and giving the list of the seven capital 
sins now accepted in the West. 

¢) various temptations (chiefly Conf. v1 and v11); 

d) the devil, whose power, however, is limited (Conf. vit1). 


© Conf. XVII, c. 4-7. In ch. 8 he adds another class of monks, inferior even 
to the sarabaites; those whom Saint Benedict termed gyvovagi (Reg., c. 1). 
2 Conf., IX, c. 13-15. See below, Teaching on Prayer. 
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3. The means directly adapted to overcome these hindrances are 
chiefly, together with prayer, which will be treated below although from 
a different aspect : ; 

a) the giving up of the riches of this world, of one self and all material 
good (Conf. 111) ; 

b) penance (Conf. Xx) which also constitutes an excellent satisfaction 
for sin; 

c) fasting (Conf. Xx1) which is a means to acquire virtue and not an 
end in itself; 

d) mortification (Conf. XX1v) which should be interior, in order to 
lead the soul to God, on Whom alone the ascetic’s heart and mind 
should be fixed. 

The virtues, of course, are also a means of overcoming obstacles, 
but also by turning the soul to good they directly contribute to the 
realisation of perfection. The first moral virtues necessary to the monk, 
in addition to those which oppose a direct bulwark to the obstacles 
in the way of perfection, are those entailed by community life and which 
are especially needful to beginners (Aumility, obedience, mildness, 
charity, etc. ; see Conf. XIX); then follow: 

a) discretion (Conf. 11) which preserves the balance between excessive 
fervour and the lack of it; 

6) patience (Conf. v1) which teaches indifference both to adversity and 
prosperity ; 

¢) true supernatural friendship, which supposes that all are equally 
ardent in the pursuit of perfection ; 

@) faithjulness to promises (Conf. XVI); 

e) purity of soul which leads to the vision of God, and which comes 
from God alone (Conf. XXII and passim), 

Peace, so highly esteemed by Cassian‘, is not so much a virtue as the 
consummation of all the virtues, or an effect of charity which is the most 
necessary and the greatest of all the virtues. This supernatural peace 


is a gift of God. It will be better understood when perfect prayer, which 
is one of the conditions of peace, has been dealt with. 


B). Teaching on Prayer. 


Prayer is one of the essentials of all Christian life. One 
of the reasons for this is that in prayer is manifested in the 
clearest way man’s endeavour to find God, and God’s action 
in man, which latter is sometimes exercised with great force 
in the soul. Thus the mystzcal gifts crown the work begun 
by the spzritual combat. Important as is this teaching on 
prayer in any doctrine of spirituality, it is especially of 
moment in judging Cassian’s teaching, since it has been said 
that he reduced the part played by grace. 


——————— —— 


* He invariably speaks of peace when treating of the perfect life and contem- 
plation. In Conference 1 (7) he defines it; ‘‘zamobilis tranguillitas mentis ac 
perpetua puritas”. See ibid., 13; Conf. 1X. 2; XXIII, 3, etc. 


ts, 
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In reality prayer takes a foremost place in Cassian’s 
work; it forms the subject of several Conferences. “The 
whole edifice of virtue”, says Abbot Isaac, “is raised only 
to obtain the perfection of prayer; should it not reach to this 
consummation, which unites and binds together all the parts, 
it will possess neither solidity nor lasting strength. Without 
the virtues it is impossible to acquire this peaceful and con- 
tinual prayer, and without this prayer the virtues which form 
its base will never come to full perfection”, A little further 
on, he distinguishes four kinds of prayer; the prayer which 
asks pardon for sin; the offering of vows and good resolutions 
to God; the ardent prayer for the salvation of souls; and, 
lastly, thanksgiving for past, present and future graces 2. 

These four kinds of prayer, which may give rise to other 
forms, are common to all; each one, however, zs given as the 
characteristic mark of a state of soul; the last can only be 
reached by degrees, passing by the others in the order men- 
tioned. “The first is especially suited to beginners who 
still feel anxiety and remorse for their faults. The second 
is for those who progress in virtue and gradually come 
nearer to God; the third, to those who keep their promises 
by good works, and who are moved by their own charity and 
the weakness of others to pray for them. The fourth, lastly, 
is only for those who, having uprooted from the soul all that 
is harmful, contemplate in peace and purity of soul the graces 
and mercy God has vouchsafed to them in the past, those 
they enjoy in the present and those He prepares for them 
in the future; they yield entirely to that violence of love, 
that prayer of fire which transcends the expression and the 
understanding of man” 3. . 

Cassian continues this description of the prayer of fire, 
the perfect prayer. “The soul which attains and is firmly 
established in this degree of purity, begins to practice other 
forms of prayer; like a rapid and elusive flame it moves from 
one to the other; it offers up to God those prayers of unutter- 
able perfection which the Holy Ghost with unspeakable 
groanings produces in us without our knowledge 4, and con- 
ceives so many things at once that at some other time it finds 


t Conf., 1X, 2. 

2 Conf., 1X, 9-10 and II-14. 

3 Conf., 1X, 153 P. L., 49, 785-786. x 

4Quas ifse Spiritus interpellans gemitibus inenarrabilibus (Rom. vitt, 26) 
ignorantibus nobis, emittit ad Deum. Thid. 
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itself incapable not only of expressing them but even of 
remembering them” +. This sublime prayer is here expressly 
attributed to the secret action of the Holy Ghost; Cassian 
explains his meaning even more clearly in his short commen- 
tary on the Pater?, He then shows what exercises best 
dispose the soul to the action of divine grace (recitation of 
the Psalms, exhortations, and the thought of death) and 
mentions what forms are taken by the interior emotions 
of the soul: unspeakable joy, spiritual transports, ecstasy, 
deep silence, astonishment, suspended action of the senses, 
groans and tears 3. Perfect prayer is again finely described 
in the following Conference (X) where it is successively char- 
acterised by anticipated beatitude (c. 6), by the fullness of 
union with God and a state of continual prayer (c. 7), and lastly 
by a perfect knowledge of the Scriptures (c. 11). Further, 
the author supplements the instruction given in the preceding 
Conference regarding the means of attaining perfect prayer : 
purity, recollection, etc. Cassian’s insistency on the need of 
divine help in obtaining this gift of prayer, and man’s 
powerlessness to obtain it by his own efforts, should be 
noted4. This prayer, which was proposed as an end to each 
monk, was evidently highly mystical, since it went as far 
as ecstasy 5. It is the highest form of contemplation, which 
Cassian also terms ‘¢heory, Qewpta. This latter supposes, 
in addition, the study of the Scriptures, which may be taken 
both as a necessary preparation to prayer or as its comple- 
ment and result, since only the perfect possess a full spiritual 
understanding of the inspired word. 


This teaching of the spiritual knowledge of the Script- 
ures is treated more fully by the Abbot Nesteros in the 
Conference XIV. To his mind, true penetration of the Divine 
Thought contained in Holy Writ is to be acquired less by 
study than by the practice of moral virtues; purity, silence, 
humility, peace, assiduous meditation, charity, and, before 
all, the Holy Ghost; it thus differs from merely profane know- 
ledge. It is one thing, he says, to be able to express one- 


. Conf., 1X, 15. —? Conf., 1X, 18-25; P. L., 49, 788-802. — 3 Conf., 1X, 26-27. 
See in particular the long development on the usefulness of the expression : 
Deus in adjutorium meum intende, in ch. 10 of this Conference. P. ZL 49. 
831-839. Jali 
» Such is the sense of the expression excesses, spiritus excessus, mentts excessus. 
found m various parts of the Conferences: Iv, iS VI, TOs Rik aae Saint 
Augustine uses the same expressions. marr. in Psalm. 67. s 
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self with ease and eloquence, and another to be able to pene- 
trate the meaning of heavenly things, and to contemplate in 
purity of heart secrets which no doctrine or teaching of man 
can impart, but which pure souls understand in the light of 
the Holy Ghost?. The same teaching is to be found in Con- 
ference XXIII on perfect good, the one necessary thing which, 
according to Theonas, is no other than contemplation : “ This 
one and only thing is the contemplation of God, which must 
be placed above all merit, above all the virtues of the just, 
even above all that we read in Saint Paul of what is good 
and useful, and even of what is great and eminent” 2. 
Cassian considered Mary, the sister of Martha, as the symbol 
of contemplation 3, and again, on this point, he is in agree- 
' ment with Saint Augustine 4, although he did not see eye to 
eye with him in all his theological teaching. But, as will be 
seen, Cassian was more at home in the domain of pure spirit- 
uality. than in that of theology. 


Ill. TEACHING ON GRACE 5. 


Divine grace occupies a fairly large place in Cassian’s 
spiritual teaching. He often affirms its necessity, and the 
assistance of the Holy Ghost, in particular, is shown to be 
indispensable for the practice of perfection, resistance to the 
passions, and the attainment of purity, etc. Prayer, which is so 
earnestly recommended to the monks, is not merely an ascetic 
exercise which teaches self-restraint and enables the soul to 
advance in virtue : it is essentially a plea for God’s help. 
Nevertheless it must be avowed that Cassian gives too much 
importance to free will, especially in Conference XIII on 
divine assistance®, His reputation as a scholar and a holy 
man lent great authority to his doctrine, and for nearly 


t Aliud namque est facilitatem oris et nitorem habere sermonis, et aliud venas 
ac medullas caelestium intrare dictorum, ac profunda et abscondita sacramenta 
purissimo cordis oculo contemplari, quod nullatenus humana doctrina, nec erudi- 
tio secularis, sed sola puritas mentis per illuminationem Sancti Spiritus obtinebit. 
Conf., x1v, 9. P. L., 49, 969. See above, General Introduction, p. 28-30. 

? Conf., XXII, 3. — 3 Lord. : ; j 

4 Saint Augustine treated these ideas especially in sermons 103, 104, 169, 179 
and 255; P. L., 38. See below, p. 687. . 

5 See J. LAUGIER, Saint Jean Souris S sa doctrine sur la grace, Lyon, 1908. 

. TIXERONT, H7st Dogni., 111, p. 276-283. 

‘ 5 De protectione Dei. P. L., 49, 897-948. Chapter 19, added to the text 
(col. 946-954), is an explanation of the Catholic doctrine of grace, written by 
Dionysius the Carthusian as a corrective. 
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a century it was to this authority that all those who opposed 
Saint Augustine’s teaching appealed. Cassian had been 
sincere in his controversy with Pelagius; but his anxiety to 
give a firm basis to moral theology and asceticism led him to 
share the latter's error in some measure. Hence the name 
of Semi-Pelagianism which was later given to his teaching. 
Cassian’ s system had at its root a certain confusion of the 
natural and the supernatural. He mistakenly thought that 
in the supernatural order man could achieve at least some- 
thing by his own forces. Although he did not affirm, like 
Pelagius, that man was headihy in the order of grace, he 
would not admit, with Saint Augustine, that he was entirely 
dead; to his mind man is but szck. From the zntegrity of 
free will, which he rightly maintained, he wrongly deduced 
that man, of Azmse/ft, couid achieve something towards his 
sanctification; although he may not be able to realise it to 
the full, he is able at least to aeszre it “of himself”. Thus 
the zxztium fide (by good resolutions, pious aspirations, the 
least indications of good will), which God can of course pro- 
duce in the soul, can also be produced by the soul alone, aided 
by its natural forces. In this case, grace would only follow the 
first movement of the heart 2; it would be not so much an 
auxtlium quo volumus, as Saint Augustine puts it, as an 
auxilium sine quo non (perficimus)3. Grace is nevertheless 
interior and penetrates to the very soul, and in this Cassian 
differs from Pelagius : but its purpose is less to cause an act 
of will than to cause a perfect act of will, and from this 
aspect Cassian approaches Pelagius. As Tixeront says, the 
last word in the question of salvation is given to free will 4. 
On the other hand, Cassian rightly insists on God’ s widl to 
save all men : but he will hear nothing of that other aspect of 
the Divine Will (consequent will, by which God does not, de 
facto 5, will the salvation of all) ®, which Augustine preferred 
to maintain, in order to abase human pride and to defend the 
teaching of the faith on the eternity of hell7. Cassian was 


"A semetipso. Conf., XIII, 12, col. 925. The expression, which might possi- 
bly a a rerreted favourably, bears a dangerous meaning in the context. oS 
2a., 7-9. 
3 J. TIXERONT, of. ctt., p. 278. 
4 Lbid., . 279. 
5 This of course does not make the ‘antecedent will”, just referred to, a mere 
concept without objective reality. 


° From his point of view this idea is a horrible blasphemy. Conf, x 7 
7 See ch. XVII, p. 690. ee af onf., XIU, 7 
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thus led to deny God’s special regard for the elect; predes- 
timation was reduced to a mere prevision of merits ©. 

Several of Cassian’s propositions were condemned by the 
Council of Orange (529) although he was not mentioned by 
name. It must be remembered that he did not speak as 
a theologian laying down a precise and coherent doctrine, 
but as an ascetic endeavouring to give practical guidance 
to his monks. This immediate purpose, although it does 
not excuse him entirely, partly explains his attitude to these 
serious questions. On all other points his spiritual doctrine 
is not only orthodox but also highly recommendable. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Minor Theologians and Controversialists. 
SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY : see the notes for each author. 


I. NICETAS DE REMESIANA? (375? — after 402). 


To contemporary scholarship is due our knowledge 
of the attractive personality of Nicetas of Remesiana. 
Remesiana (Bela Palanka), where he was Bishop, was a 
small district of the old province of Dacia, in what we now 
call Serbia, to the East of Naissus (Nisch). He twice 
travelled to Italy (in 398 and 402). On each of these 
journeys he stopped at Nola to visit Paulinus, who gave 
him a warm welcome: the verses in which the poet wishes 
him a happy homeward journey are still extant (poem 17). 
Nicetas was a scholar with the soul of a missionary and an 
apostle. Although he lived in a region where the Greek and 
Latin civilisations touched, he gave his attention more 


* Cassian did not insist much on this point in his Conferences, but we know 
from two letters that Augustine received in 429 from two friends in Gaul (Pro- 
sper, Zf., 225; Hilarius, #Z., 226), what was taught in monastic circles in Pro- 
vence at this time. Cassian’s doctrine was predominant; their teaching was his. 
See J. TIXERONT, of. ctt., p. 279-283. This teaching will be dealt with again 
below, with respect to Pelagianism. 

2 Editions: Several of his works are to be found dispersed through P. Z. 
See especially A. E. Burn’s edit. Mécetas of Remestana, Cambridge, 1905. 
Studies: A. E. Burn, zdzd. W. A. Patin, Wiketa, Bischof von Remesiana, 
Munich, 1909. 
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especially to Latin, which he wrote, if not with elegance, 
at least with clarity. 

The list of his works would seem to be as follows, although all are 
not equally certain : 

1) Instructions to Catechumens* in 6 books. 

2) Two sermons(?) on Vigils and on the recitation of the Psalms *. 

3) A writing, Ad lapsam virginem (probably the De lapsu virginis 
consecrate, found among Saint Ambrose’s works) 3. 

4) De diversis appellationibus (a little treatise on the names of Christ) 4. 


The most important of these writings is undoubtedly the 
collection of Instructions, although only two books of the 
six are now extant: the IlIrd, extant in two parts (De ratione 
fidet; De Spiritus Sancti potentia), and the vth (De symbolo), 
which is one of the earliest and most important explanations 
of the Roman baptismal symbol: it may be compared with 
that of Rufinus of Aquilea. The error regarding the Holy 
Ghost was forcefully combated by Nicetas. Controversy 
nevertheless occupies but a minor place in his work. He was 
before all a cazechzst, a simplifier of doctrine, “ simplici et 
nitido sermone ” 5, 

Nicetas also composed Aywms (now lost), and many 
modern critics, after Dom Morin, attribute to him the 
Te Deum®. “ Thus, says Mgr Duchesne, this famous 
hymn, sung by the whole of Christendom on great occasions, 
seems to have resounded for the first time in an obscure 
corner of antique Moesia. It is the finest relic of those 
Churches which flourished in Roman times ”. 


II. CONTEMPORARIES OF SAINT AMBROSE IN ITALY. 
A). Famous Bishops. 


1. Philastrius, Bishop of Brescia, is chiefly known for his Lider de 
Heresibus’, written between 383-391. The author enumerates and 
describes 156 heresies : Saint Epiphanius in his famous Pamarion gave 
but 80, Saint Augustine, who thought “Epiphanius far more learned 
than Philastrius”, explains this disparity by differences as to the defi- 


* Competentibus ad baptismum instructionis libelli sex. P. L., §2, 847-876. 

2 P. L., 68, 365-376; 30, 232. —3 P. L., 16, 367-384. 

4 P. L., 52, 863-866. — 5 Gennanvius, De Viris tll., 22. 

®Dom Morin, Revue béndd., 1894, p. 49-77, 337-345. See also zbid., 1907, 
p. 180-223. More recently the Ze Dewm has been attributed to Saint Vincent 
of Lerins or to Prudentius. a 


aves = 12, I111-1302. P. OEHLER, Corpus hereseologicum, Berlin, 1856, 
I, p. 1-185. 
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nition of heresy. Philastrius is especially vague on the subject and his 
book moreover has no literary value. For the first heresies he drew 
largely on Hippolytus’ Syntagma: the account of the others seems to be 
his own work. 


2. Gaudentius, Bishop of Brescia after Philastrius, left 19 sermons, 
of which the last is a panegyric of his predecessor *. 


3. Saint Simplicianus succeeded Ambrose at Milan; his many 
letters are unfortunately lost. 


4. Chromatius of Aquilea \eft fragments on Saint Matthew (18 éac- 
tatus On C. Il, 15-17, c. Vand V1)”. The fine literary qualities of these 
fragments makes the loss of the work as a whole all the more regrettable. 


B). Ambrosiaster 3. 


Since the sixteenth century this name has been used to signify the 
author of a Commentary on the Epistles of Saint Paul+ (except the 
‘Epistle to the Hebrews), which in the majority of manuscripts is 
attributed to Saint Ambrose. The falsity of this attribution was first 
recognised by Erasmus, and it is now admitted by all critics5. It-has 
also been shown that A mdrostaster himself was the author of another 
work, Questiones veteris et novi Testamentt CXXv1®. The identity of 
this writer is a mystery and is likely to remain so. Dom G. Morin, who 
has madea special study of the problem, first identified him (1899) with 
Isaac, a converted Jew who later became an apostate’. In 1904 he 
proposed on equally convincing grounds the name ofa Prefect of Rome, 
Decimus Hilarianus Hilarius*. Lastly, in 1914, he thought he had 
identified him in the person of Evagrius of Antioch, and gave good 
reasons for this hypothesis, for this opinion like the two preceding ones 
is still a hypothesis 9. 

As for the Commentary on Saint Paul, G. Bardy is of the opinion 
that it is “one of the most important, and perhaps the most important, 
left by Christian writers in Latin”. The author uses no allegory; 
he endeavours to determine the literal sense and ‘“‘keeps in view the 
moral formation of his readers... He calmly explains, expounds and 
enlightens, without any sudden flight or burst of genius”*. He has 
a certain leaning to criticise the conduct of the heads of the Church. 
To his mind, moreover, the oldest member of the priestly college had 
the right to the episcopacy ™.° 


« P. L., 20, 827-1002. See NIRSCHL, of. czt., U, p. 488-493. 

2 P. L., 20, 323-368. 

3 See G. Barpy, L’Ambrostaster, in Dict. Bibl. (supplement), col. 225-241. 

4 Commentaria in XII Epistolas B. Pauli, P. L., V7 (45-508), among Saint 
Ambrose’s work. i : ne. 

5 A. Ballerini alone, in his edition of Saint Ambrose’s work, maintained 
Ambrosiaster’s authorship of the Commentary, 1883. 

6 P. L., 35, 2213-2416, among Saint Augustine’s apocrypha. 

7 Rev. hist. litt. rel., 1899, p. 97-121. 

8 Rev, bénéd., 1903, p. 113-131. 

9 Rev. bénéd., p. 1-34. 

10 Of. cit., col. 238. 

1 [btd., col. 239. 


12 See Saint Jerome’s opinion on this point, p. 589-590. 
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Ill. SAINT PACIANUS *. 


Saint Pacianus, Bishop of Barcelona (at the end of the fourth cen- 
tury), of whom Saint Jerome remarked that he was “castigatae eloquen- 
tiae et tam vita quam sermone clarus”?, is chiefly famous for his 
refutation of Novatianism in his three Le¢fers to Sympronianus and his 
Exhortatorius libellus ad penitentiam. ‘ ‘ 

Sympronianus had sent to the Saint his four opuscula in defence of 
the strictness of his sect. These were really based on Tertullian’s De 
Pudicitia%, In his letters, Pacianus refutes him and proves that the 
Church has the right to forgive all sins; a right which Jesus Christ gave 
to the Apostles and their successors, and which in no wise depends on 
the personal holiness of the minister 4; a right which supposes true par- 
don and not only a mere declaration. Bishops who accord this pardon 
do so in virtue of “a power and a right, the zus afostolicum, originally 
given to the Apostles” 5. Considering that at the time Pacianus wrote, 
this doctrinal problem had not yet been thrashed out, he indicates very 
clearly the very real nature of the pardon accorded by the Church °. 

The Exhortatorius libellus’ contains a teaching similar to that of 
Saint Ambrose’ s De Penitentia. With equal firmness Saint Pacianus 
distinguishes two classes of sins : the Zeccafa (ordinary sins) and the 
crimina (or peccata mortalia, sabibattel: comprising apostasy, murder, 
fornication, and in addition “ lesser faults which lead to them or are con- 
nected with them, such as instigation to murder, and any kind of impur- 
ity”*®. He insists on the necessity of confession, made of course to 
a man, without false modesty, and public penance 9. 

Pacianus’ other known writings are : a sermon on baptism ®, pro- 
bably a treatise against the Manichaeans (De similitudine carnis peccatt)™, 
and a little work (not extant) against the Pagan masquerades on the 
first day of the new year, entitled Cervulus. 


IV. PRISCILLIAN *. HIS FRIENDS AND FOES, 


Priscillian (340?-385), Bishop of Avila, lent his name to 
a heresy which concocted a body of doctrine from many 
early errors (Sabellian modalism, Docetism, Manichaean 


*P. L., 13. Studies (in German) by A. GRUBER, Munich, rgor, R: KAvER, 
Vienna, 1902. — ? De Viris i/l., 106. — 3 See above, Pp: 243. 

4 This power derives ex afostolico iure: Epist., 1, 7. 

5J. TIXERONT, Hist. Dogm. p. 326. 


° A fine expression, which is often quoted, is found in the first letter : Christia- 
nus mihi nomen est, Catholicus vero cognomen (1, 4). Thus for him, as for 
Saint Optatus, Catholics alone are true Christians. 

7 P. L., 13, 1081-1090, — *® J. TIXERONT, of. cit., 328. 

® His description is reminiscent of Tertullian’s. See p. 242. 

© De baptismo, P. L., 13, 1089. 

** See Dom G. Morin, in the Studies published at Maredsous, 


N 1913, p. 81-150. 
* Works in Corpus of Vienna, 1889 (G. ScueEpss ed.) E Ca Basted 


Priscillien et le priscillianisme, Paris, 1909. H. KUENSTLE, Antipriscillia 
Freiburg im B., 1905. J. TIXERONT, Fist. Dogm., U1, 231-243. ‘ : 
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dualism, and Encratism). After having ravaged the Spanish. 
Church for many years, it was condemned by several. 
Councils (Toledo 400, and especially Braga 563). A subtle 
and learned man, Priscillian began to attract attention by his: 
new doctrine about 380, Having been condemned on several’ 
occasions, probably at the Council of Saragossa in 380,: 
he finally appealed to Maximus, who had him put to death' 
for immorality and the practice of magic. This execution’ 
caused great indignation throughout Christendom, and /¢tha- 
ctus*, Bishop of Ossonoba, who had been a prime mover in 
the affair, was later excommunicated. 

It may be wondered to what extent Priscillian himself 
taught the errors of the sect which bears his name, or at least 
formulated the principles from which they were drawn. — His: 
early adversaries in the fourth century had no doubt that he 
did, and what remains of his writings (fragment of a letter 
preserved by Orosius, and a synopsis — in 90 canons — of 
the Epistles of Saint Paul, revised by one of his disciples) 
confirm their assertion. Since the discovery of the eleven 
writings found at Wurtzburg, and edited by Schepps in 1889, 
a number of the charges brought against him may perhaps 
be modified, but these writings do not exculpate him entire- 
ly. Moreover, it is not quite certain that Priscillian was 
the author: Dom Morin attributed them in 1913 to anoth- 
er Priscillianist, INSTANTIUS2. These writings contain 
a defence of the sect, a plea to Saint Damasus (381-382), 
a notice on the apocryphal books of the Old and the New 
Testament, seven homilies, and a liturgical prayer. 


The chief Priscillianist writers were : 

1. Jnstantius (mentioned above). 

2. Dictinius, Bishop of Astorga, author of a famous treatise, Zhe 
Scales (Libra). 


3. Latronianus, poet. 
Several treatises written by azonymous authors. 


The chief adversaries of ¢he sect, in addition to Ithacius, were: the 
Bishops of Olympius (beginning of the fifth century), Pastor and Sya- 
grius (middle of the fifth century in Galicia), and 7urribius (of Astorga, 


middle of the fifth century). 
In 414 PAUL OROSIUS published an account of the errors 
of the Priscillianists and the Origenists (Commonztorium de 


= He was a violent and sensual man, the enemy of all asceticism, which he 
regarded as heresy. — ? Etudes, textes, découvertes, 1, Paris, 1913, p. 151-205. 
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errore priscillianistarum et origenistarum), dedicated to Saint 
Augustine, whom he visited at Hippo about this time. This 
was followed by Augustine’ s Leber ad Orostum contra priscil- 
lianistas et origenistas (415). Priscillianism is herein refuted, 
but only in a summary fashion, since the matter had already 
been sufficiently treated in the Anti-Manichaean writings. 
In letter 237 (Ad Ceretium), Augustine takes the Priscillian- 
ists sharply to task on account of their impudent forgeries 
and their famous law: “ jura, perjura, secretum prodere noli”, 


V. SAINT OPTATUS OF MILEVIS*. 


. Saint Optatus, Bishop of Milevis in Numidia, is chiefly 
known for his capital intervention in the fight against 
Donatism at a time when, after Julian the Apostate, this 
heresy was beginning to revive, under the skilful leadership 
of Parmenianus?. This intervention took the form of a 
treatise, Contra Parmenianum, or De schismate Donatistarum, 
which appeared about 366. The work, in six books, contains 
an appendix composed, between 330 and 347, of documents 
concerning the election of Caecilian 3; the author later added 
a seventh book. Saint Optatus’ refutation is primarily based 
on history; but in two of the books he also treats, from 
a doctrinal aspect, the two points on which Catholics and 
Donatists were at variance, i. e., the nature of the true 
Church (bk. If) and the conditions of the validity of the 
Sacraments (bk. V). Optatus is “a pioneer in the theology 
of the Church and the Sacraments, and his ideas merit close 
attention. He did not base his controversy with Donatism 
merely on history and facts; he opposed to this heresy 
a doctrine of which the Bishop of Hippo’s is but a devel- 
opment, and of which the principles were destined to be 
confirmed in a later age” 4. 

The Donatists regarded the Church as being primarily 
a society of the just: confusing the body with the soul of the 


* Editions: /. Z., 11, Corpus of Vienna, t. xxvt, 1893. Studies: 
P. MONCEAUX, Saint Optat et les premiers écrivains donatistes, Paris, 1920. 
P. BatiFFOL, Le catholicisme de Saint Augustin, Paris, 1920, p. 86-108. 

? See above, p. 390. 

Saint Optatus made no distinction between Donatus of Casae Nigrae and 
Donatus of Carthage, and recent historians accede to this identification. It is 


also Monceaux’s opinion. It would seem that the distinction of two persons was 
conceived by the Donatists themselves. 


4]. TIXERONT, Hist. Dogin., 11, p. 257. 
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Church, the visible Church with the Church invisible, they 
excluded the sinner from its midst and regarded holiness 
as being the chief note of a true Christian society. Other 
characters were added by Parmenianus (cathedra, angelus, 
Spiritus, fons, sigtllum) which Optatus did not fail to claim 
for his own Church; but the Bishop of Milevis chiefly stressed 
the two great notes of the Church?: catholicity, taken in 
a geographical sense, and as such not possessed by Donatism; 
unity, of which the Chair of Peter, established in Rome, 
is the one necessary centre; all the Churches of the world 
are united only by reason of their communion with Rome, 
and this union is manifested by the exchange of letters of 
communion (commercio formatarum). Optatus took Saint 
Cyprian’s teaching on the unity of the Church and rendered 
it more precise and complete. As for the note of holiness 
which was so rashly claimed by the Donatists, Optatus 
proves that in this world it covers both the good and the 
wicked, since the Church is a “ corpus mixtum ” 2. 

The Donatists practised re-baptism, which had been 
defended by Saint Cyprian, and made the value of the 
Sacraments 3 depend on the personal holiness of the minister. 
Although this especially affected baptism, Saint Optatus’s 
answer has a general bearing. He distinguishes in baptism 
three elements of varying necessity : the Trinitarian formula, 
faith in the subject and in the minister. As regards the 
latter, Optatus is quite explicit: the ministers are but the 
instruments of Jesus Christ Who acts through them; the 
Sacraments are holy in themselves independently of the 
holiness of those who administer them. Optatus is less 
precise concerning the fatth of the subject, and it may. be 
wondered if he did not deny the validity of the baptism of 
heretics, on account of the lack of true faith in the subject. 
It is preferable to take the view that he did not sufficiently 
distinguish the va/zdzty of the Sacrament, for which a true 
intention suffices in baptism, from its efficacy, or production 
of grace, which also supposes faith and attrition in adults. 
This more precise teaching was added by Saint Augustine. 


1 See P. BATIFFOL, op. cit. J. TIXERONT, A7st.. Dogut., U1, p. 300-302. 

2 The expression Sanctorum communionem, found for the first time in the 
fourth century, was perhaps invented by the Cathares (Novatians or others). 
In any case the Catholics gave it a different meaning and took it as indicating 
the spiritual union of the members of the trne Church. See J. TIXERONT, Hest. 
Dogm., 11, p. 299. — 3 Lbid., 308-311. ? 
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Saint Optatus was a true forerunner of the Doctor of Hippo, 
and that alone should suffice to bring him fame. 


VI. FRIENDS AND DISCIPLES 
OF SAINT AUGUSTINE IN AFRICA, 


It was in the nature of things, says Tixeront, that Saint Augustine’s 
attractive and powerful personality should draw many friends and 
disciples to him. Paulus Orosius has already been mentioned. The 
following are those who have left some written document to posterity. 


1. First, Aurelius, the great Bishop of Carthage, who died in 429. 
He was the author of a circular letter against the Pelagians, dating 
from 419%. 

2, Capreolus (d. 435), Aurelius’ successor at Carthage, sent a letter 
(still extant) against Nestorius to the Council of Ephesus, and shortly 
afterwards refuted Nestorianism in an equally noteworthy letter entitled : 


“De una Christi veri Dei et hominis persona, contra recens damnatam 
haeresim Nestorii” *. ; 


Evodius (d. 426), Bishop of Uzalis from 396 or 397, left a few 
letters 3 and perhaps a treatise On Faith against the Manichaeans ‘4. 


4. Saint Alypius 5, together with Possidius, was the most intimate 
of Saint Augustine’s friends. Like Augustine he was a native of 
Tagaste, born in 354, a few years later than the great Doctor. In 374 
he was Augustine’s pupil at Tagaste. He followed him to Carthage, 
and met him again at Milan, now more as a friend than pupil. He 
shared his Manichaean errors, but remained chaste in the world and 
even helped Augustine to overcome his passions : he himself had been 
‘helped by Augustine to control a foolish infatuation for the games in the 
circus®. After Augustine’s conyersion, Alypius followed him to Cassi- 
ciacum (Oct. 386-Mar. 387), where he acted as interlocutor in two of 
the philosophical opuscula written at this period (Contra Academicos : 
De Ordine). With Augustine he was baptised at Easter 387, followed 
him to Africa, shared his ascetic life at Tagaste about 390, and shortly 
afterwards was ordained at the same time at Hippo. About this time 
he went to Palestine, where he saw Saint Jerome at Bethlehem, and on 
his return talked of the latter’s exegetical labours to Augustine. He was 
soon made Bishop of Tagaste, after 394, while Augustine was elected 
to the See of Hippo. The two bishops remained close friends for the 
rest of their lives, sharing their trials, their joys and their struggles. 
Saint Paulinus of Nola having asked Alypius to write him the story of 
his life, Saint Augustine feared that the biography of the Bishop 
of Hippo would figure more prominently therein than the life of the 


* De damnatione Pelagii atque Caelestit haereticorum; P. L., 20, 1009-1014. 
? The two letters are in P. Z., 53, 843-858. 


“3In Saint Augustine’s correspondence, and a letter edited by D. Morin, 
Rev, bénéd., 1896, p. 481-486. 

AP, L., A2pTL3O-1 154. 

5See V. BARDET, Un ami de saint Augustin, in Rev. August., 1904, t. IV, 
P: 56-62, 135-145, 228-243, 333-349. — © Confess., bk. VI, ¢. VII-VIII, 11-13. 
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Bishop of Tagaste: he therefore offered to write Alypius’ life himself, 
but the letter written on this subject is now lost. Alypius probably died 
about 430. His literary work consists only in the part he took in the 
above mentioned dialogues. 

5. Saint Possidius'. Saint Possidius declares in his life of Saint 
Augustine, that he knows some ten bishops who came from monasteries 
founded by the Bishop of Hippo: “Nam ferme decem, quos ipse novi, 
sanctos et venerabiles viros, continentes et doctissimos, beatus Augustinus 
diversis Ecclesiis, non nullis quoque eminentioribus, rogatus dedit”?. 
The author of this passage himself possessed all the qualities he attrib- 
uted to his fellow bishops : he was the most loved among the friends of 
Augustine, with whom he lived in close contact for nearly forty years, first 
as amonk at Hippo, then as a priest of his church, and finally as Bishop 
of Calama, the most important See of Numidia, to which he was elected 
about 397. He was chosen, together with Augustine and Aurelius, to be 
_ one of the seven bishops to represent the Catholic Church before the 
Donatists at the conference of 411. He took part in all the religious 
struggles of his period by the side of his friend and master. In 430, 
having been harried out of Calama by the barbarians, he fled to Hippo, 
where he was present at the deathbed of Augustine. In 437 he was 
expelled from his See by the Arian, Gensericus. The exact date of his 
death is unknown. 


Saint Possidius’ chief glory is to have been the first bio- 
grapher of the great Doctor. His Lzfe of Augustine 3 is, 
together with the list of the books, treatises and letters 4 
which he drew up, one of the most valuable documents we 
now possess on the apostolic labours and the virtues of the 
great bishop. It was written chiefly for the pious edification 
of the faithful, and although not particularly outstanding for 
beauty of style it is at least remarkable for its piety, the 
respectful admiration of the disciple and the sincerity of the 
narrator. It comprises 31 short chapters, eight of which deal 
with Augustine’s life before his elevation to the episcopate 
(1-8), ten with his controversies with the heretics (9-18), nine 
with his virtues (19-27), and four with his last days and death 
(28-31). The author is a most trustworthy witness : “ Que in 
eodem vidi, ab eoque audivi, minime reticere debeo ”; and he 
promises to be utterly sincere in his work : “ Fide non ficta... 
de praedicti venerabilis viri et exortu et procursu et debito fine, 
que per eum didici et expertus sum, que plurimis annis eius 
inhzrens caritati, ut Dominus donaverit, explicandum sus- 


ost 2 


cepi ” 5. 


' Dom CEILLIER, Hist. gen. aut. sac., t. 1X, 562 sq. —? Vita S, Aug., c. 9. 
3 P. L., 32, 33-66. Recent crit. edit. by WEISKOTTEN, Princeton, 1919. 
4 Indiculus librorum, tractatuum et épistolarum S. Augustint; P. L., 46, 5-22. 


5 Vita S. Aug., pracfatio. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
Saint Augustine. 
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ARTICLE I. 
LIFE AND CONTROVERSIAL WORKS. 


I. LIFE BEFORE BAPTISM (354-387). 


Aurelius * Augustinus, the greatest Doctor of the Church, 
was born on the 13th November, 354, in Numidia at Tagaste 
(now Souk-Ahras, to the south of Bona) of a respectable 
middle-class family. Patricius?, his father, was a Pagan 
and was baptised only on his deathbed in 371. Monica, his 
mother, was a Christian and was destined to exert a ruling 
influence in the guidance of his life. It is also known that 
he had a brother, Navigius, the father of two nuns in the 
convent near Hippo, which had as its superior one of Saint 
Augustine’ s sisters, whose name is unknown, 

After having passed through the elementary schools at 
Tagaste, Augustine studied literature in the schools of 
Madaura (from 365 to 369). His sixteenth year was spent 
in idleness at Tagaste, what time his father scraped together 
sufficient money to send him to Carthage. Thanks to the 
support of his fellow-countryman, Romanianus, who was later 
to entrust him with the education of his son, Licentius, he 
eventually arrived in Carthage in 370. Here he spent four 
years immersed in the higher studies which opened the door 
to a forensic or teaching career*. Having achieved his 
studies at the age of twenty, he chose teaching as a career, 
in which profession he remained for twelve years, 374-386. 
He taught first at Tagaste, probably grammar. His coun- 
tryman, Alypius, came to him here as a pupil, and shortly 
afterwards went with him to Carthage, where Augustine 
taught rhetoric for eight years (375-383). In 383 Augustine 
went to Italy, and after a short stay in Rome applied for 


* This name, Avrelius, was given him by his contemporaries; Augustine never 
uses it himself. 


* Although not a wealthy man, he was one of the curia/es at Tagaste (member 
of the municipal council). ; 

* In the fourth century a complete course of studies comprised three stages : the 
first, elementary, taught the child to write and calculate; from the age of twelve 
to sixteen years he was taught grammar and read the historians and poets; from 
sixteen to twenty he studied at the schools of the rhetors and philosophers. 
See DAREMBERG et SAGLIO, ducatio, in Dict. des Antiquités, U1, p- 483. In 


Saint Augustine’ s Confessions may be found frequent reference. to these three 
degrees of classical teaching (bk. 1-111). / rise SEG 
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a professorship at Milan, obtained it, and was accepted by 
the prefect, Symmachus. He retained this post until 
September 386, when he resigned on account of ill health, 
and still more for reasons of conscience. 

The meteoric career of the brilliant professor is not, exter- 
nally, marked by anything especially outstanding. Its real 
interest lies entirely in the religious erisis which profoundly 
troubled Augustine during these years, and which he 
explained so feelingly and so sincerely in his immortal Coz- 
Jesstons. It is all the more necessary to give a precise idea 
of the nature and progressive stages of this crisis inasmuch 
as it has suffered distortion at the hands of some recent 

_ critics. 

A). The Fall. Asa child Augustine was placed on the 
list of Catholic catechumens by his mother, who was careful 
to instruct him in the rudiments of religion". This maternal 
education left him the impression, which he never lost, that 
Christ is the only means of salvation. But soon the name of 
Christ was almost all that he retained of his Christian 
up-bringing. This was due in great measure to the Pagan 
teaching of his masters at Madaura. The awakening of the 
passions during his critical sixteenth year emancipated him 
completely from his mother’s influence. Both his faith and 
his morals suffered even more during his stay at Carthage 2. 
Augustine, nevertheless, was never as wild as his companions, 
and from 371-372, when he first met the mother of Adeoda- 
tus, to whom he remained faithful, he led a fairly regular 
life: this liaison, although condemned by the Church, was 
tolerated and even perhaps recognised by the State®, From 
373, a year before finishing his studies, he was no longer 
a Christian except in name. He still went to church on 
certain feast days, but did not pray: he was wholly taken 
up by sensual love and worldly affairs, In such a frame 
of mind, teaching which was best calculated to be a source 
of good easily became a source of evil. Such was the case 


* Confess., bk. 1, c. XI, 17. During an illness he asked to be baptised, but 
Saint Monica herself preferred to postpone it. 

2 Fwo extremes must here be avoided : his confessions should not be exagger- 
ated without thought of the feelings of the bishop who made them ten or twenty 
years later; but neither, for this reason, should the facts be denied altogether. 
The early rationalists fell into the former error; the moderns tend to adopt the 
second. : 

3 Concubinage was tolerated by the State; but not by the Church, as Loofs 


supposes. 
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of the doctrine of wzsdom, with which he became acquainted 
at this time and which was for him the occasion of an even 
greater fall, even more dangerous from a religious point of 
view, for it degraded his mind. 

He learnt of wisdom in Cicero’s Hortensius. This dia- 
logue, which he read at the age of nineteen, showed him that 
the search for truth is the only object in the pursuit of which 
life may be profitably spent. He was seized by the love of 
truth which he was never to lose%. But this passion, so 
admirable in itself, troubled his first steps in quest of his 
ideal. The memory of the Christ of his mother moved him 
to open the Scriptures, but he was shocked by their very 
simplicity. The Manichaeans, on the contrary, specious 
talkers, who repeated incessantly “ truth! truth!”, who substi- 
tuted knowledge for faith, and retained Christ in their system, 
won him over ?.. For nine years he adhered to this sect, but 
was never more than an auditor. Although he never accepted 
all their teaching he at least admitted their fundamental 
principles: all is matter, even God; evil is a separate and 
living substance; the human soul is part of the Divinity 3. 
He perceived many scientific objections to this teaching, but 
nevertheless placed his trust in the sect. He went to even 
greater lengths and with the neophyte’s zeal attacked Chri- 
stianity wzserrima et furtosissima loguacitate4. He converted 
his friends Alypius, Romanius and others to his errors. He 
had sunk to the depths. His mother, who when he first 
returned from Carthage had closed her door to him, consent- 
ed to receive him, but never ceased to weep for his disor- 
derly life®. Her tears were rewarded. 


B). The Ascent. For a long time the Manichaeans 
succeeded in soothing Augustine’s doubts and scruples by 
assuring him that Faustus, the famous Manichaean Bishop 
of Milevis, would be able to satisfy all his enquiries. Faustus 
came to Carthage in 382, and in reply to Augustine’s 
questions could do no more than confess his ignorance 7. 


. Confess. bk. III, c. Iv, 7, — ? bd, c. VI, 10 sq. 

3 fbid., bk. U1, c. VII, 12-14; bk. IV, c. XV, 24-27; bk. v, c. X, 18-20; bk. 
VU, c. IV, 6. — 4 De dono persev., c. XX, 53- 

5 For instance, that friend of whom he deplored the return to the Christian 
faith at the moment of death. Con/fess., bk. IV, c. IV, 7-9. 

° Confess., bk. U1, c. XI-XII, 19-21, ‘Fieri non potest ut filius istaram 
lacrimarum pereat ”, a holy bishop once said tc Monica. béd., c. XII, 21. 

7 Confess., bk. V, c. V-VII, 8-13. 
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The spell was broken, and although Augustine did not 
immediately abandon the sect, his mind was filled with disgust 
at its doctrines. That passion for truth which had first caused 
him. to embrace them was now to lead him gradually back to 
the faith of his childhood. But he was not to find the uphill 
path easy. 


1, Although his rejection of Manichaeism began with Faustus’ 
avowals at Carthage in 382, and was strengthened by his observations of 
the immorality of the leaders of the sect at Rome in 383, Augustine did 
not break completely with the error until he heard Ambrose comment 
the Old Testament at Milan. The sound spiritual exegesis of the 
eminent bishop convinced him that Catholicism was not the ridiculous 
belief which the Manichaeans had led him to suppose. Without taking 
any definite step he again began to consider himself as a catechumen of 
_ the Church about 383. But this conversion was imperfect. After the 
Manichaean delusion he began to take an interest in the probabilism of 
the New Academy and this held him back from giving himself wholly to 
Christ. Although he never became a true sceptic, he wondered whether 
there existed any certain way to wisdom *. r 


2. He made a distinct step in the right direction when, about 385, he 
realised that for full possession of truth an authority, distinct from reason 
alone, was necessary : the Scriptures or the Church. This was a tacit 
admission of the grounds of belief and the truth of the Catholic Church, 
and an implicit rejection of probabilism%’. In short it was the con- 
version of the mind, which, says Boyer, must certainly be placed, 
not only before the incident of the garden but also before he read 
the Neo-Platonic philosophers in 385. _ Nevertheless, many intellectual 
difficulties still remained. Augustine had faith; but he lacked know- 
ledge. In this pass, the writings of the Platonists (i. e. the Neo-Pla- 
tonists, and chiefly Plotinus), which he read in the translations of the 
rhetor, Victorinus 4, were of great help> to him. They completed the 
slow but sure influence of Ambrose’s preaching. He learnt, in partic- 
ular, that all being is fundamentally good (and was thus able to refute 
the Manichaeans directly) and that there really existed incorporeal spir- 
itual realities. The intelligible world of the Academy helped him to 
understand the doctrine of the Word. Moreover, when necessary, he 
used Christian teaching as a corrective to his reading. Unfortunately, 
useful as they were, the philosophers filled him with an intellectual pride 
and vanity which still kept him back °. 


3. It was not until September 386 that he was wholly converted in 
heart and mind. The starting point of this new advance was a realis- 
ation of the meaning of the mystery of the carnation. When, about 
the beginning of 386, he understood that in Christ alone was to be found 


the true way of salvation, he was cured in great measure of his pride’. 


* Confess., bk. V, c. XIV, 24-25. — * Lbzd., bk. VI, c. IV, 6. 

3 Jbid., VI, c. V, 7. See CH. BOYER, of. cét., p. 60 sq. 

4 On Marius Victorinus, see above, p. 331. — 5 Con/., bk. VII, c. IX, 13. 
6 See CH, BOYER, of. ctt., p. 72-122. 

7 Confess., bk. VII, c. XVIII sq. 
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He was deeply moved by the Scriptures, especially Saint Paul *, which 
he read at this period. But he still shrank from the renunciation grace 
demanded of him. Influenced perhaps by philosophy and most cer- 
tainly by the Gospels and Saint Paul, he felt himself attracted toward: 
the superior degrees of Christian life, which implied, together with celib- 
acy, the abandonment of his worldly career*. His carnal passions 
were the chief hindrance. The mother of Adeodatus had been dismissed 
and Monica? persuaded him to become betrothed in view of marriage. 
But Augustine took another concubine. During the whole of the year 
386 he was torn between the nobler aspirations of his soul and the 
“weight” of the flesh*4. The account of the conversion of the rhetor, 
Victorinus, made to him by the priest Simplicianus, revived his desires 5, 
but did not decide him®. The lives of the monks (in Egypt — Saint 
Antony — at Trier, at Milan), told to him one day in September 386 by 
Pontitianus, an officer in the Imperial Palace, acted as the immediate 
preparation to grace’. Immediately after this visit he went into the 
garden, a prey to violent emotion, lacerated in mind and more 
distraught than he had ever been before*®. After a period of anguished 
thought, he was moved by Providence? to open the Scriptures, and his 
eye fell on a passage of Saint Paul’s dealing with continence *®. From 
that moment his troubles fell from him : his will became calm and strong. 
He abandoned all thoughts of marriage, and a few days later (end of 
September, 386) gave up his profession. 


C). The Neophyte. Augustine wasted no time in going 
to Cassiciacum, near Milan, to the villa of his friend, Vere- 
cundus, where for several months, from October 386 until 
March 387, he reaped the benefits of solitude, restored his 
failing health and sought with his whole soul that union with 
God for which he had sacrificed all. Among those who 
accompanied him to this retreat may be especially mention- 
ed, in addition to Monica, his friend, Alypius, and two 
other disciples, Licentius and Trygetius, whose names appear 


* Saint Monica’s discreet move in coming to live with Augustine at Milan 
must also be mentioned. Augustine had left Africa without her knowledge. 
Confess., bk. V, c. VIII, 14-15. 

* Confess., bk. VI, c. XI, 18-20. J. MARTIN, Doctrine spirit., p. 13. 

3 Jbid., bk. VI, c. XIU, 23. 

‘ Pondus hoc, consuetudo carnalis. Confess., bk, VII, c. XVII, 23. My old 


loves ‘plucked at my fleshly garment, seccutiebant vestem meam carneam”, 
he declared. J/ézd., bk. vil, c. XI, 26. 


5 [bid., bk. VIII, c, I-IV, 1-9. 

® [bid., bk. VIII, c. V, 10-12. Admirable description of the struggle between 
the spiritual and the carnal man. 

7 Confess., bk. VIII, c. VI-VII, 13-18. 

8 Jbid., c, VIII-X1, 19-27. 

9 He heard a child’ s voice crying: Tolle, lege; tolle, lege. Jbid., c. XII, 29. 
__*° “Non in comessationibus et ebrietatibus, non in cubilibus et impudicitiis, non 
in contentione et emulatione; sed induite Dominum Jesum Christum, et carnis 
providentiam ne feceritis in concupiscentiis”. Rom, X11J, 13-14. 
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in the dialogues .. Philosophy occupied a large place in the 
deliberations of the little circle. Augustine continued the 
education of his young pupils by means of philosophical con- 
versations, with them or with Alypius. These are transmitt- 
ed faithfully in the dialogues, Contra Academicos, De beata 
vita, De ordine, which date from this period. The Solzloguzes, 
which contain Augustine’s personal meditations, may be 
classed with the above as regards their general tendency. 


For the last thirty years certain critics have concluded from the exam- 
ination of these writings that at this time Augustine was converted 
only to Neo-Platonism, and that it was only later, about 390, that he 
truly embraced Christianity?. But thes thesis cannot be maintained. 
Not only the text of the Confessions and the fact of his baptism in 387 
are totally at variance with it, but even the writings composed at Cassi- 
* ciacum prove the faith in Christ and the Christian piety which animated 
the whole group. Even the philosophy in question “is synonymous with 
Christian life, Christian contemplation, or simply Christianity ”, says 
Boyer 3. Moreover, it had for its object the very bases of religion (cer- 
titude, happiness in God, Providence). For Augustine it was but 
a means for union with God. It is true that the tone of these writings, 
including the Solz/oguzes, differs from that of the Confessions : it should 
be remembered that Augustine had not yet attained the summits of per- 
fection as he had ten years later (as yet, he was not even baptised!), but 
he was tending to those heights with his whole soul. It may be, also, 
that he counted too much on the efficacy of his philosophical effort to 
attain a state of peace, of which he exaggerated the perfection. In the 
Retractations he corrected certain desires that he nourished at this time; 
he denied especially that it is possible to achieve true happiness in this 
world through wisdom alone. 


Saint Augustine informed Saint Ambrose by letter, of his 
new resolution and his state of soul. The Bishop of Milan 
had advised him to read Isaias. He returned to Milan in 
Lent 387 and had himself inscribed among the competentes, 
and together with Adeodatus was baptised 4 at Easter by the 
great Bishop who, by the charm of his eloquence and the 


The group was made up of 9 persons. De beata vita, 6. Licentius was the 
son of Romanianus, and Trygetius was another young companion from Tagaste. 
At Cassiciacum with Augustine were also his son, Adeodatus, his brother, 
Navigius, and two young cousins. For the stay at Cassiciacum, see Confess., 
bis, tka C) TUT. ; 

2 Position insinuated by Harnack, presented by Loofs ( Realencyclopidie, 11, 
1897), defended at length by- the Protestant, L. Gourdon (Cahors, 1900), 
W. Thimme (Berlin, 1908), and re-stated by P. ALFARIC, L’évolution intellectuelle 
de S. Augustin: 1. Du Manichéisme au néoplatonisme, Paris, 1918 (copiously 
documented work, but biased). See E. PorTAattt, of. cét., 2273-2275. CH. 
BovER, of.-cit., (the whole work is devoted to refuting the critical thesis). 

3 [bid., p. 156. 

4 Confess., bk. 1X, ¢. V-VI, 13-14. 
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nobleness of his thought, had discreetly and unconsciously 
prepared the return to the Church of him who was destined 
to be its most powerful Doctor. 


Il. LIFE AFTER BAPTISM (387-430). GENERAL OUTLINE. 


Saint Augustine does not seem to have left Milan immed- 
iately after his baptism. In the autumn of 387, when he 
was at Ostia ready to leave for Africa, Saint Monica died, 
after having had the consolation not only of bringing him 
back to the faith, but of being associated with him at Ostia 
in one of these supernatural graces which God vouchsafes to 
chosen souls!. “In all literature”, says Portalié, “there are 
no pages of more exquisite sentiment than the story of her 
saintly death and Augustine’s grief”2. After his loss he 
prolonged his stay in Italy, at Rome. 

Returning to Zagaste at the end of 388, he sold all his 
goods, and gave the proceeds to the poor, and founded 
a monastery on one of his estates which had already been 
alienated 3, Called to the priesthood unexpectedly at Hippo 4 
(beginning of 391), he consoled himself for the loss of his 
retired life by founding another monastery on some property 
belonging to the Church. Valerius, the Bishop, unable to 
preach himself, confided this duty to Augustine5, During 
these first years of his priesthood he refuted the Manichaeans, 
took part in the Plenary Council of Africa 6 held at Hippo 
in 393, and abolished the abuse of holding banquets in the 
chapels of the martyrs7. In 395 Bishop Valerius associated 
Augustine with himself as coadjutor, and on his death, which 
took place in the following year, Augustine succeeded him in 
the See of Hippo. 

The new Bishop was now forty-two years old. Durin 
the years which had passed since his conversion, his soul had 
attained to that Azgh degree of moral purity we perceive in 
the Confessions (written at the beginning of his episcopate), 
United to God by charity, in interior peace and joy, he was 


* [bid., c. X, 23-26. 

* [bid., c. VINI-XIII, 17-37, E. PORTALIE, of. cét., 2275. 

3 Epist. 126, n. 73 157, n. 393; and Apist. 17, n. 5. 

4 Serm. 355, 0. 2. 

5 The summary of this preaching is to be found in the De Genesi ad litt. Lib 
imperfectus, and the De Sermone Domini in monte. See p. 654-655. f ik 


here he made an important speech, which with additions has become th 
De fide et symbolo. P. L., 40, 18%-192. a Epist. 22 and 29. : 
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now able to develop! his famous distinction between fru 
and wztz?, which forms the core of the first book of the De 
Doctrina Christiana, written at this time: “ Frui enim est 
amore alicui rei inhzrere propter seipsam... Res quibus fruen- 
dum est, Pater et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus... solo Deo fruen- 
dum... czteris autem utendum est”3. Augustine’s union 
with God was accompanied by most intense supernatural 
enlightenment on the most profound mysteries, especially 
that of the Trinity, which for the fifteen years after 400 form- 
ed the subject of his daily meditation4. It was at this time 
also that he realised the necessity of attributing to God 
everything implied in the work of justification, even the 
tnitium salutis 5, which, in certain of his previous writings, 
' which the Semi-Pelagians later turned to their own advan- 
tage, he had thought possible to attribute to man alone. 

On becoming bishop, Augustine changed nothing in his 
way of life. He was especially attached to the monastic 
life. He turned his episcopal house into a monastery and 
submitted his clergy to the practice of poverty and a religious 
rule. Many of his disciples, some of whom became bishops 
(Alypius at Tagaste, Severus at Milevis, Evodius at Uzala, 
Urbanus at Sicca, Profugus at Cirta, etc.), and others who 
remained simple monks, established similar monasteries in 
various dioceses. Augustine was thus, at the same time, the 
patriarch of the religious life in North Africa as well as 
a reformer of the clergy. The Vandal invasion about 430 
partly destroyed this great work. It is futile to wonder 
whether Augustine founded an Order of regular clerics or of 
monks, or the two successively, since such a distinction was 
unknown in the fifth century, What he established was the 
religious life in its coenobitic form®. The rule followed in 
these monasteries is unknown. But its essential elements 
seem to be contained in two sermons entitled: De vzta et 
mortbus clericorum suorum (Serm., 355-356)7. Moreover, 
Possidius mentions, among the holy bishop’ s more outstand- 


The traits which follow will again be discussed in the section on Augustine’ s 
doctrine; they are mentioned here as having a particular psychological interest 
with regard to the opening years of his episcopacy. 

2 Already put forward in the De guast., LXXXIII, q. 30. 

3 De doct. christ., bk. 1, c. 1V, V, XXII. 

4 De Trinit., bk. 1,.c. 11, 5. 

5 De wiv. quest. ad Simplicianum. See p. 682. 

6 See J. Busse, Augustin (Regle de saint), in Dict. théol., col. 2472 sq. 

7 P. L., 39, 1568-1574, 1574-1581. See art. Iv, p. 702. 
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ing virtues, his extreme poverty, and simplicity in all things, 
his strict austerity and his charity which went to the extent 
of selling the sacred vessels in order to ransom captives; 
such must also have been the qualities he expected in his 
monks. To this ideal corresponds the famous Jeter 211 3, 
written in 423 and which has since become the Rule of 
Saint Augustine. In this letter, which was written for 
a convent of nuns in his diocese of which his sister was su- 
perior, the Bishop outlines “a general line of conduct, which is 
characterised by admirable discretion and a broadmindedness 
truly worthy of his genius”. The adaptation of this letter 
for monks dates from before the sixth century. 

With his interior life as a monk Saint Augustine combined 
an extraordinary activity in the most varied fields. 1) The 
duty of administering his diocese laid heavy cares upon him 
and took much of his time; in spite of his little interest in 
building he was obliged to undertake or arrange for the con- 
struction of an almshouse for the poor and various basilicas 
(at least five) 3. 2) Although he found preaching a burden, 
inasmuch as it took him away from meditation 4, he preached 
incessantly, giving great care to catechising the poor and 
ignorant. 3) His wrzténgs are innumerable; letters, opuscula 
and great works, destined for the faithful of all ranks and 
condition in every country, who came to him for counsel. 
4) He took an active part in many African Coumcz/s, for the 
most part presided by his friend, Aurelius, the great Bishop 
of Carthage; the chief of these were held at Carthage in 397, 
401, 404, 418, 419, and at Milevis 416. 5) Lastly, he combated 
heresy, especially Manichaeism, Donatism and Pelagianism, 


His activity in this doctrinal field will be treated in greater 
detail. 


Ill. FIGHT AGAINST MANICHAEISM 5, 


But a short time elapsed after Saint Augustine’s con- 
version before he attacked Manichaeism, which had become 
so firmly rooted in Latin Africa, and which had kept back 


' Epist. 211; P. L., 33, 958-965. Numbers 5-15 (25zd., col. 960-965) have 
been adapted for monks. This adapted text is eure P. bx oe See 

2 J. Besse, Augustin (Régle de saint), in Dict. théol., col. 2473. 

3 Hpist. 126, 10, De opere mon., c, XXIX, 37. — 4 Serm. 339, 4. 

5 Saint Augustine’ s writings against Manichaeism will be found in P, Z., 42, 
save two (De Moribus, De libero arbitrio) which, with the philosophical dialogues, 
are in P, Z., 32, and the De Genesi in P. L., 34. 
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Augustine himself from Christ. Just as previously he had 
won over his friends to the heresy, he now set himself to win 
back those he had seduced. His first care was to unmask 
the false virtue of the sect by contrasting Christian doctrine 
and morality with the hypocritical austerity of the Mani- 
_chaean “elect”. Such is the purpose of the treatise De 
morzbus*t, in two books. Book I is a veritable treatise on 
Christian morality; Augustine proves that God is the sover- 
eign good, describes finely our union with Him by charity, 
of which the four moral virtues form but one special aspect, 
and holds up to admiration the Christian virtues as seen in 
religious, the clergy and the laity. In Book II he refutes the 
Manichaean principles of the origin of evil, combats their 
. false asceticism (szgnacula oris, manus, sinus ),and denounces 
_ the scabrous conduct of their leaders. On his return to 
Africa, he supplemented this refutation by means of an explan- 
ation of the first three chapters of Genesis?, At a later 
date he reproached himself with having made too large a use 
of the allegorical sense in this controversial work. 

_ Asa priest, Augustine carried on this struggle with brilliant success, 

especially in his debates. His first great victory was the debate (28-29 
August, 392) with one of the Manichaean leaders, ortunatus, on the 
nature of evil. Fortunatus, reduced to silence on the second day, fled 
in shame from Hippo’. Twelve years later (404), Felix, one of the 
Manichaean elect, reputedly very wise, invited to debate with Augustine, 
was also vanquished after one day’s discussion : he at once became 
a Catholic’. This victory became widely known and contributed in 
a large measure to the weakening of Manichaeism. 

Meanwhile Augustine had refuted the great Manichaean doctors in 
his writings; first, Admantus>, a disciple of Manes (3rd cent.), 
on the supposed contradictions between the two Testaments (about 
394); shortly afterwards he refuted Manes himself by attacking one of 
his fundamental treatises °, which contained his radical teaching on the 
two principles ; the creation, and the origin of evil. After 400 he refuted 
Faustus of Milevis?, who had just published a great indictment against 
the Christian Bible: Augustine dealt with his arguments, point by point, 


= De moribus Ecclesize Catholice et de moribus Manichzorum; P. Z., 
32, 1309-1378. : ia 

2 De Genesi contra Manichzos, 2 books; ?. Z., 34, 173-220. In this con- 
troversy may also be classed the De vera religione. See p. 644. 

3 Acta seu disputatio contra Fortunatum man. ; 7. Z., 42, I11-130. 

4 De actis cum Felice man. ; 7. Z., 42, 519-552. 

5 Contra Adimantum, Manichzi discipulum; P. Z., 42, 129-172. d 

6 This is a treatise rather than a letter (see p. 171 n. 1) although Augustine 
calls it a letter in his work Contra epistolam Manichaei quam vocant funda- 


menti; P. Z., 173-206. Man 
7 Contra Banehicn manichaeum libri XXXIII; P. Z., 42, 207-518. 
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in the course of the 33 books of his long and vigorous refutation, which 
consisted in a defence of Judaism as well as of Christianity. In 405 he 
sent an opusculum to Secondinus,a Roman who had embraced Mani- 
chaeism and who sought to win Augustine back to the sect. Augustine 
considered this work the best he had written on the subject *. 


It would seem, however, that from our point of view the 
works which are most representative of his philosophical 
outlook are the following : the De /ibero arbitrio?, a dialogue 
in three books, begun at Rome in 388 (bk. I), completed at 
Hippo before 395 (bks. II and 111), showing that the source 
of moral evil resides in freewill; later, the Pelagians endeav- 
oured, unsuccessfully and mistakenly, to use his forceful 
argument in their own favour3; the De duabus animabus 4 
(391-392) denied the existence of two souls, one emanating 
from the good principle and the other from the evil; the De 
natura bonts (404) appears to be the best summary of 
Augustine’s anti-Manichaean teaching: all being, whether 
material or immaterial, is essentially good, since God is its 
author; evil is always a privation; it is impossible to conceive 
of a principle of things essentially evil. Saint Augustine 
went to the frankly idealist Platonic philosophy for the 
rational principles by which he refuted the gross materialism 
of the Manichaeans. Later he praised this School for having 
realised that God is not a corporeal being : wu//um corpus esse 
Deum ©. 

With these works against Manichaeism may also be classed two later 
works : one, addressed to Paulus Orosius, Against the Priscillianists’; 
the other a refutation of an adversary of the Old Testament, probably 


a Marcionite, who, by means of an anonymous pamphlet distributed at 


Hippo, attributed to the devil the Old Testament and the whole work of 
creation ® 


—_—_—_——————— ee" 


* Contra Secundinum manichaeum ; P. Z., 42, 577-602. 
* De libero arbitrio libri tres; P. Z., 32, 1221-1 310. 
5 Saint Augustine protested against this abuse of his argument in Reéract., bk. 


I, c. IX, 3-6. See also De natura et gratia, c. LXvII, 80-81; De dono persev., 
XI, XII, 26-30. 


* Liber de duabus animabus; P. Z., 42, 93-112. 

5 Liber de natura boni contra Manichaeos; P. L., 42, 551-572. 

6 De Civ. Dei, bk. VIII, c. vi. See p. 640-642 for Saint Augustine’ s 
philosophy. 

7 Liber ad Orosium contra Priscillianistas et Origenistas; P. Z., 42, 669- 


678. See above. As regards the Origenist question, Augustine did 
than send Orosius his letter 166 (to fecwne) - Rnd ye cet oe 


* Contra adversarium legis et prophetarum; ?. Z., 42, 603-666, 
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IV. THE FIGHT AGAINST DONATISM +. 


Neither Optatus’ refutation of Donatism 2, nor the attempts 
_ to repress the African schismatics made by Valentian and 
Gratian, nor even the split which divided Maximinianists 
and Primianists into two camps (followers of Maximian 
and Primianus, two rivals for the mantle of Parmenianus) 
was successful in putting an end to the schism before 
Augustine was raised to the See of Hippo. 


Already while he was still a priest he had endeavoured to refute 
the Donatists by means of a rythmic song (the oldest of its kind) in 240 
lines, destined for popular use; this is the Psalmus contra partem 
Donati 3; it is also termed the alphabetic psalm, since each of its twelve- 
. line strophes begins with a letter chosen in alphabetical order. In this 
work the author refutes Donatism by the history of its beginnings and 
_ its practices ; he invites the schismatics to return to the Church; towards 
the end of the song, the Church herself calls on them, in a noble and 
moving appeal, which in spite of the ruggedness of the style is a fine 
example of Augustine’ s emotional manner 4. 

On becoming Bishop of Hippo he lost no time in entering into 
relations with the Donatist bishops, in the hope of leading them to see 
their error by means of friendly persuasion. The Donatist Bishop of 
Hippo, Proculeianus, having suggested a debate, Augustine gladly 
accepted, but Proculeianus soon changed his mind’. He was more for- 
tunate in his dealings with Fortunius, the Donatist Bishop of Tubursic- 
um, but as the debate took place in the presence of an unruly crowd, 
prompt to heckle the speakers, it resulted in no satisfactory conclusion °. 
An urgent letter sent by Augustine to Honoratus’, a bishop not far from 
Hippo, seems to have remained unanswered. He also tried, but in vain, 
to provoke a debate with C7rispinus, the Bishop of Calama, whom at 
a later date he was forced to threaten with legal action on account of the 
crimes he had committed against the Catholics, even in the diocese of 
Hippo®. ; 

About 400, Augustine began to study methodically 
the zwo points which were controverted between the 


Catholics and the Donatists, i. e. the Church and the 
Sacraments. 


: All the anti-Donatist writings are to be found in 7. Z., 43. See especially 
P. MoNCEAUX, of. cit; P, BATIFFOL, of. cét., p. 125-348; J. TIXERONT, His¢. 
Dogm., 1, p. 384 sq-3 E. PORTALIE, of. cét., col. 2277-2280 and 2294-2206. 

2 See above, p. 605-607. ‘ 

3 Psalmus contra partem Donati; 7. Z., 43, 23-32. 

4 Le Catholicisme de S. Augustin, p. 133. 

5 Epist. 33. See P. BATIFFOL, of. czt., p. 137-141. 

© Exist. 44. See 2bid., p. 141-145. 

7 Epist. 49. See zbid., p. 145-146. ‘ie 

8 Bpist. 51 (year 399); EP. 76 (403). See zbia@., p. 146-148. 
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The first of these, the Church, forms the subject of a long 
treatise, Against the letter of Parmenianus *, to Tychonius%. 
This letter. which is really a veritable work in three books 
(378), explained in all its details the official schismatic 
doctrine on the Church, for Tychonius had frankly admitted 
that in this world the Church is a mixed society and must 
necessarily be universal. On both these points Augustine 
takes up the defence of the Church and clearly exposes the 
Catholic point of view. According to his usual method, he 
adopts the division of the work he is refuting, the better to 
follow the argument. The first book contains the Catholic 
arguments; in principle the holiness of the universal Church 
is not compromised by the defection of some of its members; 
in practice, the charges made by the first Donastists against 
the African Catholics are not proved 3; as for the strict 
action taken by the princes against the Donatists, it is justi- 
fied 4, and gives no excuse to the latter to look upon them- 
selves as martyrs for a holy cause: they were punished 
for their crimes 5. In books II and I11 Augustine examines 
the texts cited by the Donatists and interprets them in 
favour of the Catholic conception of the Church, especially 
her holiness and universality. Here are a few of the more 
outstanding points : the Donatists, while declaring themselves 
all to be holy, overlook and even tolerate the crimes of their 
members ®. The true Catholic spirit provides a great safe- 
guard 7, It is impossible that all the just should quit the 
Church and leave behind only sinners; it is even less possible 
that the just should abandon the Church, for one does not 
separate oneself from the Church except for reasons of pride, 
jealousy or depravity 8, 


* Contra epistolam Parmeniani libri III; 2. Z., 43, 33-108. 

? See above, p. 391. 

3 Saint Augustine gives but little space to the historical aspect, alrea 
by Saint Optatus : A p. 608. : seta fo 

* Contra epist. Parm.,1, 10, 16, Here, for the first time, the Bishop expressly 
admits the interference of the secular power in religious questions. 

5 See Contra Cresconium : ‘‘ Martyrem non facit poena sed causa” ; 111, 51. 

© Contra ep. Parm., 11, 18, 26. 

7 Quapropter securus judicat orbis terrarum bonos non esse, qui se dividunt ab 
orbe terrarum in quacumque parte terrarum. ééd., III (end). This inspiring 
expression was responsible for the beginning of Newman’s conversion. See 


2 pede ope La Renaissance cath. en Angleterre au XIX ba (1913), 


8 Jbid., III, 28. 
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The other point, which concerns the Sacraments, is dealt 
with in the 7 books De éaptz'smo ', which are intended to deprive 
the Donatists of Saint Cyprian’ s authority. Augustine affirms 
that the baptism administered by heretics is valid and im- 
presses a character; but from this the Donatists should not 
conclude that the Holy Ghost is with them, since they are 
temporarily deprived of grace owing to the absence of the 
requisite moral conditions?; in a word, as long as this 
obstacle remains their baptism is valid but not efficacious. 
(It should be noted that this argument is given in rather 
a downright fashion )3. Augustine went even farther, and 
proved that Saint Cyprian, in spite of his partial error, 
was not separated from Catholic unity, from that uni- 
. versal Church of which he was “a member impossible to 
uproot” 4. 

The chief apologist of Donatism was Petilianus5, Bishop of Cirta, 

a one-time lawyer, born of Catholic parents and later converted to the 
schism. About 400 he sent a letter to his priests against the Catholics 
and their doctrine on the Church and the Sacraments. On learning this 
Augustine addressed a pastoral letter to his flock to put them on their 
guard (bk. 1 of the Contra litteras Petzliani)°®; shortly afterwards (401) 
he refuted the letter in detail (bk. 11, in 108 chaps.). Petilianus having 
replied in an insolent letter, Augustine brought out a third book (402) 
which, for the time at least, reduced his adversary to silence, both on 
doctrinal and personal matters. The De unitate Ecclesie?7, written 
during the controversy with Petilianus, in 401, is of doubtful authenticity. 
The four books against Cresconius®, an advocate of Cirta, who took up 
the defence of his bishop, is only a repetition of the refutation of the 
latter. About 410 Petilianus again attacked on the baptismal question. 
Augustine did not hesitate to repeat his arguments in a new treatise on 
baptism 9. 


* De baptismo contra Donatistas; P. Z., 43, 107-244. The De unico 
baptismate should be compared with this (P. Z., 43, 595-614), mentioned below. 
See also the little treatise — or rather sermon — Le battismo contra Donatistas, 
edited by Dom WiLMart, in Rev. bénéd., 1912, p. 157-160. 

2 Charity is destroyed by the spirit of schism. De dafz.,1, 18. See P. BATIF- 
FOL, of. ctt., p. 160-162. : ; we t 

3 It is exaggerated to suppose that every heretic or schismatic is a badly dispos- 
ed subject. ‘ 

4 Inevulsibile membrum. De bapt., UW, 14. See P. BATIFFOL, of. cit., 
p- 162-167. Augustine only apparently begs the question. His argument — 
supposes that for a local tradition to be lawful it must be in accord with the 
tradition of the whole Church, so that the unity of the Church is not affected. 

5 See above, p. 391. Cf. P. BATIFFOL, of. cit., p. 168 sq. 

6 Contra litteras Petiliani; P. Z., 43, 245-388. _ : 

7 De unitate Ecclesiz, or Ad Catholicos epistola contra Donatistas 3 

P. Zuy 43) 391-446. 

8 Contra Cresconium; P?. Z., 43, 445-594. 

_ 9 De unico baptismate, Contra Petilianum; P. L., 43, 595-614. 
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In the struggle against Donatism must be mentioned, 
in addition to this doctrinal action, the intervention of the 
secular power, with regard to which, Augustine’s attitude 
suffered a change. Although he had always realised that the 
Church had the right to State protection, at the beginning of 
his episcopate he held decided views on practical tolerance* : 
he seemed to be averse to the application of the laws against 
the heretics, although he admitted their legitimacy and use- 
fulness. Gradually, however, he began to ask for the active 
intervention of the State, and this for a double purpose ?; 
first, to facilitate the discussions and negotiations which had 
been hindered by the evident ill will of certain persons, and 
secondly, to put down the violence of the Circumcellions * 
(then more outrageous than ever). In fact, the evolution of 
Augustine’ s attitude is explained and justified by the crimes 
of the Donatists4 And in this matter the whole African 
episcopate followed his example. The latter, at the Council 
of 403, had officially invited the Donatists bishops to debate. 
The only answer consisted in an increase of violence on the 
part of the heretics, to such an extent that the Ixth Council 
of Carthage (404) requested the Emperor, Honorius, to take 
vigorous action. The latter, already informed by his magi- 
strates, took the initiative and imposed a fine of ten golden 
pounds for each act of violence. Later (in 405) the State 
began to deprive the Donatists of their churches. The exec- 
ution of these measures of coercion was carried out some- 
what half-heartedly, for the Donatists put up a lively 
resistance 5, 


In order to put an end to this turbulent faction, Honorius, 
in 410, decided that a Council of the two episcopates 
should take place. This meeting was held on the Ist, 3rd 
and 8th June, 411, at Carthage, in the presence of the Trib- 
une, Marcellinus, who decided in favour of the Catholics on 
every point®. Among the 279 Donatist bishops the most 
outstanding were Petilianus and Primianus of Carthage, 
whilst Augustine and Aurelius of Carthage led the 268 
Catholic bishops. After two sessions, rendered entirely 


* See below, art. Iv, p. 706. 

? P. MONCEAUX, of. cit., p. 224. 

3 See above, p. 390. 

“See P. MONCEAUX, of. ctt., p. 218-220. 

5 E. PorTALI&, of. cit., 2278-2279. P. BATIFFOL, of. cit., 293-304. 

° S. Aucustinr, Breviculus collationis cum Donatistis; P. Z., 43, 613-650. 
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inconclusive by the obstructionist tactics of the Donatists, 
Augustine, who until then had taken little part in the 
debates, although in reality he had directed them all, was 
finally able to come to the essential question, in a public 
discussion on the causa Ecclesig, The Catholics were victor- 
ious and their victory was due to Augustine *. The legal 
suppression of Donatism followed closely on the conference 
(June 26, 411). The Catholic bishops set themselves to the 
task of rallying the leaderless schismatics. This in particular 
was the purpose of Augustine’ s eloquent Ad Donattstas post 
collationem? in 412. The greater number of the Donatist 
_ bishops dispersed or were converted ; some remained obdurate. 
About 418, Augustine again tried, but in vain, to convert 
Emeritus 3, the Bishop of Caesarea; and about 420 was for- 
_ced to refute Gaudentius, the Bishop of Timgad, who taught 
that suicide was preferable to submission to the Imperial 
laws 4. The last Donatists had disappeared by the end of 
the century. 

In his letters, Saint Augustine often defended the rigor- 
ous measures taken by the secular power after 405, and 
especially after 4115. Seeing the fortunate results of the 
suppression, he even developed a theory of coercion, based 
on the compelle intrare of the Gospel ®. It was not properly 
a case of forced conversion to be imposed on all and sundry, 
but a correction7 to be applied to factions which troubled 
and endangered social and religious order. This theory must 
not be taken entirely independently of the particular circum- 
stances which occasioned it. Augustine’s general teaching, 
like that of the Church, is more complex 8. 


1 P, MONCEAUX, Of. czt., p. 30. 

2 Liber ad Donatistas post collationem; P. Z., 43, 651-690. 

3 Sermo ad Cesariensis Ecclesie plebem, Emerito presente habitus; 
P. L., 43, 689-698. Gesta cum Emerito; ?. Z., 43, 697-706. 

4 Contra Gaudentium: ?. Z., 43, 707-752. 

5 Bipist, 86, 87, 89, 93) 975 100, 105, 133, 134, 173) 185, 204. 

6 Chiefly in his letter 185 or Liber de correctione Donatistarum, in 417; 
P. L.5 33) 792-815. Seen. 23, 24. : : way 

7 In gor he had already written : “‘ Ad fide guidem nullus est cogendus invit- 
us, sed per severitatem, imo et per misericordiam Dei, tribulationum flagellis 
solet perfidia castigari;... si quee igitur adversus vos leges constitute sunt, om eds 
benefacere cogimini, sed male facere prohibemini ”. Cont. litt. Petil., U1, 184. 

® See art. IV, p. 707. Saint Augustine’ s attitude is explained with palpable 
differences by P. MONCEAUK, of. cit., p. 215-232; P. BATIFFOL, of. cét., p. 277- 
336;, E. PORTALIE, of. cit., col. 2277-2279; J. TIXERONT, of. cit, 393-396. 
J. Martin, Za doctrine soctale de S. Augustin, Paris, 1912, p. 213-253. 
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V. THE FIGHT AGAINST PELAGIANISM’*. 


Two phases may be distinguished in this long controversy : 
the first from 411 to the condemnation of Pelagianism by 
Rome in 418; the second from 419 to the death of Saint. 
Augustine (430). 


A). ist Phase (411-418). 


It was in Africa that the Pelagian system 2 was denounced 
and condemned for the first time, in the person of Coelestius, 
by the provincial Council of Carthage in 411. Saint 
Augustine, informed of this measure, at once realised its 
importance. He immediately set himself to refute the 
theories of these reformers, first in a series of sermons preached 
at Carthage, where he was invited by Aurelius, and then in 
various treatises he wrote against them. In 412, in answer to 
the tribune, Marcellinus, who had consulted him, he showed 
that the fall of Adam is the real cause of the death of man, and 
of the sin which is remitted by baptism, even in children; this 
is the first book of the De peccatorum meritis et remissione 3, 
often cited under the title of the second part of the book, De 
baptismo parvulorum, in which the author proves the 
existence of original sin, arguing notably from the traditional 
custom of child baptism. In book II is rejected the Pelagian 
“zmpeccantia” and in the Ird is rejected Pelagius’ interpre- 
tation of the verse of the Epistle to the Romans (Vv, 12) which 
teaches the doctrine of original sin. 

Marcellinus was puzzled at reading in the preceding work 
that man, aided by grace, may be without sin, but that, 
tm fact, no man is without sin. Saint Augustine therefore 
set out to prove, on the one hand, the necessity of interior 
grace in order that man should keep God’s laws, and, on the 
other hand, the necessary defection of the human will in 
some circumstances: this is the subject of the treatise 
De spiritu et littera4, a title which is equivalent to “De 
gratia et lege”: the daw, for Augustine, is a grace, but an 
exterior grace, it is the letter which kills; the spirit is that 
interior grace vouchsafed so that justice may be done and 


een ee A ke 
* The writings against Pelagianism are found in P. Z. 
? See above, p. 391-304. s" » 44 and 45. 


’ De peccatorum meritis et remissione et de baptismo parvulorum: P. Z. 
44, 109-200. — 4 De spiritu et littera; P. Z., 44, 201-246. noe tr. Dubois, 1700. 
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consummated, it is the grace of the Holy Ghost which 
vivifies by inspiring the joy of love? ; 

Meanwhile the reformers who had taken refuge in the 
East were insisting more than ever on the limitless moral 
power of man, on which was based their whole system. 
Coelestius, or one of his followers, had exposed, in a work 

~ entitled Definztiones, sixteen reasons to show that it is poss- 

ible for man to be without sin2, and Pelagius in his 
De natura3 supposed that it was possible for man to be 
perfect by his own forces, since the faculty of not sinning 
is inseparable from nature. To the latter Saint Augustine 
first opposed his De natura et gratia4, addressed to 
Timasius and James, two young men who had been con- 
verted to the religious life by Pelagius and who had sent 
to Augustine the treatise in which their master explained his 
theory of man’s chimerical “impeccantia”. Shortly after- 
wards he used the same arguments against Coelestius in the 
treatise On the perfect justice of man 5, written towards the 
end of 415. 

The refutation of Pelagius had been carried out with great 
caution ©, but Augustine pursued his campaign until the 
condemnation by Rome. He was uneasy about the heretic’s 
propaganda zz Padestine, and sent Paulus Orosius there to 
obtain first-hand information. His fears were justified, for 
Pelagius had. gained the confidence of John of Jerusalem, 
who defended him when he was denounced by Orosius, 
When Pelagius was brought before the Council of Dzospolis 
(415), he repudiated all the errors that had been previously 
condemned by the Council of Carthage in 411, and other 
doctrines drawn from Coelestius’ writings, and was therefore 
allowed to remain in communion with the Church. Saint 
Jerome, who had his doubts about Pelagius’ orthodoxy, 
thought that the bishops were hand in glove with him and 


* See the Conclusion, c. XXXV-XXXVI, 61-66. ; Fate he 

? This supposed power, which is sometimes termed ‘‘ zmpeccantia, impeccance”, 
should be distinguished from impeccability which means the impossibility of 
sinning. — 3 For Pelagius’ writings, see above, p. 393, note 2. 

4 De natura et gratia ad Timasium et Jacobum; /. Z., 44, 247-290. 

5 Liber de perfectione justitie hominis (Zfzst. ad episcopos Hutropium et 
Paulum) ; P. L., 44, 291-318. ; ; ; ‘2 

6 Pelagius exercised a real influence even in the most aristocratic families, such 
for instance as the Anicii, of which the virgin Demetrias was. member. See 
Epist. 188, to Juliana, mother of Demetrias, and Epist, 186, to Saint Paulinus 
of Nola, kinsman to the Anicii, as was also Julian of Eclanum. 
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called the Council a “synodus miserabilis ”z; while later, 
Saint Augustine in his De Gestis Pelagit (417)? stressed this 
recantation, made by Pelagius either through cowardice or 
duplicity, and also the condemnation of his errors by the 
Council. Pelagius’ acquital was badly received in Africa; 
a new Council of Carthage, held in 416, confirmed the Council 
of 411, and asked Pope Innocent I to associate himself with 
the previous condemnation3. A similar procedure was 
followed at the Council held at Milevis in 416, in which 
Augustine took part 4. On the 27th January, 417, /unocent Zz 
condemned Pelagius and Coelestiuss. On the 23rd Sep- 
tember of the same year Augustine, announcing in the course 
of asermon the reception of an answer from Rome, cried : 
“Inde etiam rescripta venerunt. Causa finita est. Utinam 
aliquando finiatur error ” ©. 

During the period occupied by the hesitations of Pope 
Zozimus (417-418)7, Saint Augustine played an important 
and delicate part. It was he who wrote the letter to the 
Pope after the Council of 417, and who inspired, and 
perhaps drew up, the 9 canons of the Council of Carthage 
(May Ist, 418) in which is summarised the whole of Catholic 
teaching on the controverted points (existence of original 
sin, the necessity and the operation of grace, denial of the 
limitless power of the human will)&. When at last appeared 
the Epzstola tractatoria of Zozimus (end of May, 418), 
in which the doctrine taught at Carthage received definite 
approval, Augustine could at last rejoice in the triumph 
of the truth he had always defended. He then set himself 
to show that Zozimus had never taught the Pelagian doctrines, 
but had been misled by false information’. He was also 


MA Ms 143; Pv 2a, TIS, 

Liber de Gestis Pelagii ad Aurelium; 7. Z., 44, 319-360. In this work, 
written during the critical period of 417, Augustine gives a detailed account 
of the synod of Diospolis, in order to destroy the basis on which the Pelagians 
sought to build their teaching. 

§ Epist. 175. 

4 Epist. 176, 177. See also Efzst. 178-179. 

5 Epist, 181, 182, 183. See above, p. 393 and 518. 

° Serm. 131, 10. See P, BarTirroL, Le catholicisme de S. Augustin, p. 402- 
510. The popular expression of Augustine’s phrase: Roma locuta est; causa 
finita est, Aoes not belie the orator’s original thought; ‘‘ But”, says Mgr Batiffol, 
‘it is less rich in tenor than the authentic version ”. 

7 See above, p. 393. 

8 P. L., 45, 1728-1730. DENZINGER-BANN., Enchiridion, n. 101-108. 

9 See P. BATIFFOL, of. cét., p. 453. 
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charged by the Emperors to obtain the subscription of all 
the African bishops to the Pope’s letter *. 

Pelagius had a great reputation for virtue, and his condemnation 
astonished many good Christians. Melania and Pinianus having said 
as much to Augustine, the latter explained the duplicity of Pelagius, 
showing how he had given-to the word grace the meaning of liberty, 
of law, of the remission of sins, and absolutely rejected all interior aid 
given to the will; this is the purpose of the De gratia Christi. In addi- 
tion he exposed the reasons for admitting the existence of original sin 
in the treatise De feccato originali. These two books, which date 
from 418, are found together in one work*. Towards the end of 419 
Saint Augustine developed his ideas on the transmission of original sin 
by treating the delicate question of the origin of the soul}: he entirely 
rejected Emanationism, but hesitated between Traducianism and Crea- 
tionism. Even until the end of his life he remained undecided on 
- this point 4. 


B). II7¢ Phase. 1. Controversy with Julian of 
‘Eelanum. 


After their condemnation at Rome and in Africa, Pelagius 
and Coelestius disappeared from the scene, and left the 
defence of their teaching to Julian of Eclanum, one of. the 
eighteen Italian bishops who had refused to submit. This 
man was a fine humanist, keenly interested in all matters of 
speculation, somewhat pedantic, who exalted the rights of 
reason to the detriment of the faith 5. Hence, in dealing with 
such a man, Augustine had to insist chiefly on the authority of 
the Scriptures, the Fathers (taken together or even indivi- 
dually) and the Church : in brief, to establish the perpetuity of 
the faith in tradition. The controversy turned for the most 
part on the subject of concupiscence, and this in itself shows 
the masterly intellect of Julian; he attacked Augustine on 
the most vulnerable point of his teaching. 

The Catholics had been accused, probably by Julian him- 
self, of implicitly condemning marriage by their teaching on 
concupiscence, which, on the one hand, they termed sin; but 
which nevertheless, they realised, was inseparable from con- 


BASSI CO} SE Bis of 

2 De gratia Christi et peccato originali; P. Z., 44,°359-410. 

3 De anima et ejus origine; 7. Z., 44, 475-545. 

4 See for this question, E. PORTALIE, of. cit., col. 2359-2361. _ ; 

5 Saint Augustine says of him: ‘‘in disputatione loquacissimus, in contentione 
calumniosissimus, in professione fallacissimus” (Cont. /u/., op. 7mp., 1V, 50). It 
isa fact that Julian brought the most base accusations against Augustine, all of 
which are obviously false. For the controversy with Julian, see P. BATIFFOL, 


op. cit., p. 473-508. 
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jugal relations. This conclusion was rejected by Augustine 
in his letter (to Count Valerius) which became the first book 
of the De nuptits et concupiscentia (419). Julian immediately — 
replied in a work of four books, accusing Augustine in par- 
ticular of having invented the doctrine of original sin. 
Augustine at first replied to this impeachment in a summary 
and provisional writing which has since been added to the 
preceding work under the same title. About the same time 
he sent to Pope Boniface, who had sent them to him in 
a friendly way, the refutation, in four books 2, of two letters 
written against him, the first probably by Julian, the other by 
the eighteen Pelagian bishops, in which he was accused of 
Manichaeism, of denying free-will and condemning marriage. 
In 421 he undertook a detailed refutation of Julian’s four 
books in his first Contra /ulianum 3, consisting of six books. 
The first two books, which form a kind of general intro- 
duction, establish Catholic teaching on the authority of the 
Greek and Latin Fathers. The last four books follow closely 
Julian’s work, on the subjects of original sin and marriage 
(bk. 111), on concupiscence (bks. IV, V), on infant baptism 
(bk. vr); and constantly oppose revealed truth to Julian’ s 
Aristotelean rationalism. 

Julian, however, would not admit defeat, and from Cilicia, 
where he had fled, he sent a violent pamphlet in eight books 
against the Bishop of Hippo, who received it only in 428. In 
spite of his seventy-four years, Augustine again took up the 
pen, and unmoved by his adversary’ s invective 4, replied point 
by point to all the assertions of this fiery challenger. He 
was writing the sixth book when death came to interrupt his 
work. This is the voluminous and incomplete second treatise, 
Contra Julianum 5. 

Saint Augustine was more fortunate in his dealings with 
the Gallic priest, Leporius, a Pelagian and Nestorian, who 


* De nuptiis et concupiscentia libri duo; P. Z., 44, 413-474. 

? Contra duas epistolas Pelagianorum; P. Z., 44, 549-638. 

’Contra Julianum heresis Pelagiane defensorem; P. Z., 44, 641-874. 
French trans. Abbé de Vence, Paris, 1736. 

4 Julian’ s evident bad faith, however, sometimes calls forth a lively and stinging 
thrust : Staltetia et turpitudo vos peperit (1, 12); Brubesce, tu es iniguissimus (IU, 
55)+ Mentiris (111, 134). Cf. I, 134; etc. He often scoffs at Julian’ s empty 
wordiness + Spatiatur loguacitas inopie copiosa, ubi non cernitur, vel, si cernitur, 
spernilur veritas (11, 53). : 

‘Contra Julianum, opus imperfectum, or Contra secundam Juliani respon- 
stonem; P. L., 45, 1049-1608. 
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having been expelled from Gaul had taken refuge with the 
bishop. The latter converted him and made him sign 
a retractation (Libellus emendationis)*, which was accepted 
by the Council of Carthage and enabled Leporius to return 
to his own country. 


2. The Semipelagian Controversy 2. 


Saint Augustine was led by the controversy on grace to 
take up a stand, towards the end of his life, against a milder 
form of the Pelagian error, which was later given the name 
of Semipelagzantsm, The controversy turned on matters 
which, until then, had been only incidentally treated; 
the absolute gratuity of grace, predestination and final per- 
severance. 

The circumstance which gave rise to this question was 
a letter sent by Saint Augustine in 418 to the Roman priest, 

' Sixtus 3 (who later became Sixtus III), in which he insisted 
on gratuitous predestination to grace, stating that the Pela- 
gians, in order to deny this gratuity, alleged the future 
conditioned merits4 of children. In this letter is found the 
famous expression : “Cum Deus coronat merita nostra, nihil 
aliud coronat quam munera sua” 5. 

The first show of opposition to the teaching contained in 
this letter took place in Africa. Zhe monks of Hadrumetum 
(Tunis), having seen a copy of this letter in 426, thought that 
Augustine’ s doctrine of grace was destructive of free-will. 
In order to enlighten them he sent them the precious treatise’ 
De gratia et libero arlitrio®, which proves the absolute gra- 
tuity of grace and at the same time safeguards the doctrine 
of free-will. The monks objected that man could not be 
blamed for his falls if his perseverance in good was due to 
grace alone. Augustine rejected this conclusion and proved 
to them that it is inacceptable, since free-will remains, and 
went on to establish more clearly the gratuity of predestin- 


* Libellus emendationis sive satisfactionis; ?. Z., 3I, 1221-1230. See also 
Epist. 219 (In Augustine’ s correspondence). See J. TIXERONT, Hest. Dogm., 
Il, p. 380-381. 

"a G08 ile Percent Hist. Dogm., WU, p. 482-511; Ill, p. 274-283. 

3 Epist. 194; P. L., 33, 374-891. f o 

4 This scholastic expression indicates events depending on a future condition; 
events which would have taken place had the condition been fulfilled, or which 
will take place if the condition is fulfilled. 

5 Epist. 194, n. 16. See below, art. Iv, p. 683. “ 

6 De gratia et libero arbitrio ad Valentem et cum illo monachos; P. L., 44, 


881-912. 
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ation and perseverance in another treatise, De correptione et 
gratiat (427). It was also about the same time that he 
summarised in one work all his ideas concerning the gratuity 
of grace; this is the letter to V7ta/is 2, a monk (?) of Carthage. 
The twelve rules contained in this letter are a clear and 
concise complement to the doctrine explained in the nine 
canons of Carthage, in 418. He forcefully maintained that 
without God, man can neither will nor perform meritorious 
acts. 

In Gaul the opposition to Augustine was more lively and 
especially was it tenacious. Certain passages of the De cor- 
veplione et gratia caused a great outcry at the monastery of 
Saint Victor at Marseilles, where for several years Cassian 
had been teaching a doctrine which on certain points resem- 
bled that of Pelagius 3, It may be reduced to the following : 


a) Although man, without the aid of grace, cannot perform 
supernatural good, he can desire and will it; he cannot obtain 
complete faith by his own forces, but he can degzn to believe. 


6) There exists neither absolute predestination nor absolute 
reprobation,; both, considered in God, are to be identified 
with the foreknowledge of the merits and demerits of man, 
while, considered in man, they are the consequences of his 
conduct. 


¢) God, Who wills the salvation of all, offers salvation to 
all zxdifferently, and just as all may correspond to grace, so 
may all, if they desire, persevere in grace. 

The mixture of truth and error in these propositions ren- 
dered them both dangerous and difficult to refute. Informed 
of this teaching by his friends in Gaul, Prosper of Aquitania 
and Hilarius4, Augustine again undertook to defend the 
fulness of the rights of God in the work of the salvation of 
mankind ; he composed the De predestinatione sanctorum 5 and 
the De dono perseverantie, which originally were but two parts 
of the same work, In the frst treatise, Saint Augustine esta- 
blishes the necessity of attributing to God even the beginning 


* De correptione et gratia aa ewmdem ; P. L., 44, 915-946. 

® Epist. 217, to Vitalis; P. L., 33, 978-989. 

3 See above, p. 601-603. 

4 Epist. 225 (Prosper), 226 (Hilarius); P. Z., 33, 1002-1007 and 1007-1012; 
or P. L., 44, 947-954 and 953-960. : ; 

5 De preedestinatione sanctorum, Ziber ad Prosperum et Hilartum primus; 
P. L., 44, 953-992. Fr. trans: Arnaud, 1676. 
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of salvation, even the desire of good (and here he recalls the 
error of his youth); he then goes on to prove that predesti- 
nation or the preparation to grace is independent of all fore- 
knowledge of future merits. In the second 2, he shows that final 
perseverance is also a special gift of God, and then rejects the 
false conclusions that are drawn from the doctrine of predestin- 
ation. He even states that this doctrine can be taught with 
profit 3; it may be briefly defined: the foreknowledge and 
preparation of the divine benefits, by which those who are 
saved are infallibly saved4. Unfortunately, Augustines’ 
works did not restore peace in Gaul, where views differing 
fairly widely from his, were held. 


VI. LAST YEARS. DEATH OF SAINT AUGUSTINE. 


In 426 Augustine confided the external administration of 
his diocese to an auxiliary, Heraclius, whom he named to the 
clergy and laity as his successor in the See. Nevertheless, 
he was unable to find the repose he so ardently desired to 
prepare himself for eternity. In addition to the combat he 
was carrying on with Julian of Eclanum and the Semipela- 
gians, he had to make a stand against fresh perils. With the 
Barbarians, Avzanzsm again 5 began to show its head. The 
Goths of the Imperial army, sent against the rebellious Count 
Boniface, were accompanied at Hippo by Maximinus ®, an 
Arian bishop, with whom he entered into controversy in 
a public debate and in various writings7, The Vandals 


® Chiefly c. 111, 7. See below, p. 683. 

2 De dono perseverantizx, Liber ad Prosperum et Hilarium secundus; P. L., 
45, 993-1034. Fr. trans: Arnaud, 1676. 

3 Jozd., c. XXII, 57 sq. See p. 695. 

4 See below, p. 638-695. ! : 

5 Already in 418 Augustine had to refute an anonymous Arian sermon which 
was being circulated in his diocese. This was the subject of the Liber contra 
sermonem Arianorum; P. L., 43, 677-708. 

6 Maximinus, having assented to a public debate, took up almost the whole of 
the first session by a long discourse, and immediately afterwards left for Carthage, 
fearing no doubt his adversary’s answer, to whom he had conceded that there 
are three Persons in God, but held that they were diverse in operation and sub- 
stance. Saint Augustine shows up his unfair behaviour in the Collatio cum 
Maximino, Arianorum episcopo, P. Z., 42, 709-742, and refuted him in the 
Contra Maximinum hereticum, ?. Z., 42, 743-814. 

_ 7 As an appendix to the study on Augustine’s controversial works may be 
mentioned the Liber de heresibus (7. Z., 42, 21-50), which dates from this 
period, 428-429, and consists of a synopsis of the heresies. Augustine counts 
88 from Simon Magus to Pelagius. The book is addressed to the deacon, Quod- 
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whom Boniface called to his aid were also Arians, of unspeak- 
able ferocity, laying waste all before them. Boniface came 
to terms with the Imperial Court and Augustine persuaded 
him to turn against the Vandals; but Boniface was defeated 
and besieged in Hippo. The town held out for three months 
before it yielded to the enemy. : 

Saint Augustine died during the third month of the siege, 
on August 28th, 430. When he felt his end approaching he 
asked to be left alone. Thus he passed the last ten days of 
his life in profound contemplation and unceasing prayer. 
The collapse of the Empire, and consequently of the existing 
order of society, must have indeed quickened his desire for 
that unchanging Life (vzta zncommutabilis) which had long 
been the undivided aspiration of his soul. His body was 
taken to Sardinia in the time of Saint Fulgentius, and in the 
eighth century the King of the Lombards, Luitprandius, had 
it removed to Pavia, where his tomb is still venerated in the 
Church of Saint Peter 2. 


ARTICLE II. NON-CONTROVERSIAL WORKS. 


I. THE CONFESSIONS . 


The Confessions, written about the year 400, is not merely 
a book of avowa/s, but is above all a book of praise made 
to God in acknowledgment of His blessings and a homage 
rendered to His perfection; such is the sense of the Latin 
word, confitert +. Saint Augustine repeats this incessantly in 
the course of his book, and in the Retractions he says: “ The 
thirteen books of my Confessions praise the just and good 
God for all the blessings and all the misfortunes that have 
befallen me; they raise up to Him the mind and the heart of 
man. | myself have found this profit in composing them 
and I still find it when I read them again. What advantage 
will others find in them? They will see for themselves. But 


1 Epist. 220. 

? See GERMER-DURAND, Le tombeau de S. Augustin a Pavite, in Revue de 
Lart chrétten, 1878, p. 257-274. 

3 P. Loy 32, 659-868. Studies: C. Dovats, Les Confessions de S. Augustin, 
Paris, 1893. H. Gros, La valeur documentaire des ** Conjessions” de S. Aug., 
i ee Spuit., 1926, 1927 (5 articles). English trans, in the above mentioned 
editions. 


4 For instance, in Ps. 117: Confiteminz Domino guoniam bonus. See Serm. 
29: P. L., 38, 186-187. L 
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I know that the work has pleased a great number of the 
brothers, and pleases them still”. Posterity has confirmed 
this judgment. “Of all the works of the sainted Doctor”, 
says Portalié, “no other has been so widely read and 
admired ” 2, 

To reach, therefore, a full understanding of this work we 
must consider it from the author’s point of view. It is not 
so much a history as a prayer, a contemplation, az elevation 
zo God, written by a bishop and a saint, wholly united to God 
by the most ardent and enlightened love. The details it fur- 
nishes regarding Saint Augustine’ s ever deepening union with 
God are no less instructive than the information it contains 
concerning the stages of his return to the faith. It is perhaps 

‘this quality of the Confesszons which has the most affected 
the Christian life of later centuries. 


Division.—First of all Saint Augustine praises God for the graces he 
has received zu his past life, and opposes to them his own sins (bks. I-1x) ; 
he then praises Him with regard to his Jresent séaze in the last four books 
(x-xu1) which form a logical second part, of which the plan seems to be 
indicated in the following passage: “‘ Non dubia, sed certa conscientia, 
Domine, amo te. Percussisti cor meum verbo tuo et amavi te; sed et 
celum et terra et omnia que in eis sunt, ecce undique mihi dicunt ut te 
amem, nec cessant dicere omnibus ut sint inexcusabiles ” *. 

First Part (bks. 1-1xX). Saint Augustine first sings the mercies God 
has shown forth in him from his first childhood until the age of fifteen 
years (bk. 1), during his youth and while he was still a student 
(bks. 1-111), during his life as a professor until his arrival at Milan 
(bks. Iv-v). He praises Him again on the occasion of his gradual return 
to the faith, first in the conversion of his mind, which still left him, 
however, many moral weaknesses (bk. vi) and intellectual difficulties, 
which were removed in part by Neo-Platonism (bk. vit) ; in his final and 
total conversion (bk. VIII; ch. 1-5): visit to Simplicianus ; (ch. 6-7) : visit 
from FPontitianus; (ch. 8-12): final crisis, the incident of the garden; 
lastly, in Ads new life (bk. IX; ch. 1-5): the retreat at Cassiciacum; 
ch. 6-7 : baptism; ch. 8-13; death of Saint Monica at Ostia‘. 

Second Part (bks. xX-x1l). After this recital, the author takes us 
brusquely to the year 4oo, twelve years later. Augustine now praises 
God with regard to the spiritual state of soul in which he now finds 
himself. In the long and admirable book x (in 43 chaps.), he first 
declares (ch. 6) that he loves God and that he has not found Him in 
exterior things (ch. 6-7) but in his own self; he describes at length the 
three degrees 5 of the ascension by which he has risen to the contem- 
plation of God (chs. 8-26), and in chs. 26-29 hymns his joy at having 


ee eee 


1 Retract., bk. 11, c. VI, 1. -— ? OP. cét., col. 2286-2287. 


3 Confess. bk. X, c. VI, 8. ; ; ; 
4 es these details see the beginning of the preceding article, p. 614-620. 


5 See art. IV, p. 673. 
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found Him, far too late, and in himself: Servo te amavt, puichritudo tam 
antigua et tam nova! sero te amavi! Et ecce intus eras et ego Joris, et tbt 
te querebam. Mecum eras et tecum non eram (ch. 27). The book goes 
on with a humble account of the authors present weaknesses, the — 
temptations which besiege him and the way he fights them (chs. 30-42), 
and ends with giving homage to Christ, our only Mediator (ch. 43). 
Augustine, having thus fouad his God, loves to re-discover Him in all 
His creatures and in Holy Writ, and to these exercises he devotes the 
last three books of the Confessions (bks. X1-x1m1), admiring the action 
of God in the work of creation; pages which, says Portalié, are 
“A sublime contemplation of the Creation, telling the glory of God”. 
All this second part, says the same author, “is not a digression, as has 
sometimes been thought, but the natural complement of the whole work : 
Augustine gives us an intimate portrait of his soul, as it was when 
transfigured by grace and by faith” *. 

This simple abstract is a sufficient indication of the 
character of the Confessions. It possesses nothing in 
common with the biographies inspired by the egoism and 
pride of certain modern authors, striving before all to be in 
the limelight. Hamzlity and sincerity, the first necessary 
conditions of work of this kind, pervade every page of Saint 
Augustine’s work. Moreover, even from other points of view, 
Portalié awards Saint Augustine an indisputable superiority. 
“Neither for the penetrating analysis of the most complex 
impressions of the soul, nor for the sympathy it evokes, nor 
for its modzlity of sentiment and its depth of philosophical 
outlook has this book ever had its equal in any literature ” 2. 
The lyrical quality of many pages of this masterpiece has 
also been rightly stressed; and it is this, together with the 
wealth and originality of his views which redeem the many 
digressions, which, as in Augustine’s other great works, are 
also found in the Confessions. 


II. PHILOSOPHICAL DIALOGUES 3. 


The Confessions depict for us the state of Augustine’s soul 
at the term of his long ascension to God, The phzlosophical 
writings show us him as he was during one of the stages 
of this ascension, more than ten years previously. For 
Augustine, the study of philosophy meant a way of 
approach to God and not merely an intellectual exercise: 
wisdom is one of God’s beatifying properties; such is the 
Neo-Platonic conception which Augustine adopted and 


* E. PORTALIE, of. cit., col. 2286. — ? E. PoRTALI; of. czt., 2287. 
Allin P. 7.,32 gees: 
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Christianised. But at the time he wrote he had not fully 
achieved Christian perfection; hence many notable differences 
between the Dzalogues and the Confessions. These have been 
exaggerated by modern critics! but they cannot be denied. 
In addition to the divergency of subjects treated, there exists 
a difference of tone. The Confessions give an impression 
of peace and repose in God,a relative repose of course, which 
does not exclude interior and even intellectual activity, but 
which really does exclude all wmeaszness in the quest of God. 
The Dialogues, on the contrary, are dominated by a fiery” 
aspiration, an almost feverish restlessness, and especially an 
extraordinary mental effort. At this period Augustine 
thought it possible to possess God perfectly in this world; 
hence his insistency in identifying wisdom with happiness, 
This error was corrected in the Reéractions. He also exag- 
gerated the efficacy of philosophy in the achievement. of 
union with God. Later, he insisted on the preponderating 
and perhaps exclusive part played by pzety, and often iden- 
tified wzsdom with preety. 

Eight of Augustine’s philosophical dialogues are extant: 
four were written at Cassiciacum; the other four date from 
_a later period. 


The first three are the result of the discussions provoked by 
Augustine at Cassiciacum for the purpose of continuing the education 
of his youthful pupils, Licentius and Trygetius. Alypius also took part 
when he was there. The subjects of these discussions were no less 
religious than philosophical. a@) In the “Contra Academicos ” *, certi- 
tude, the basis of all religion, is discussed (from Nov. 386) : the sceptical 
tendencies of the New Academy from which Augustine had suffered for 
some years, and of which certain objections still caused him uneasiness, 
are rejected absolutely in this work: happiness is to be found, not in 
intellectual probing, but in knowledge of truth (bk. 1); mere Probability 
does not suffice; man can and must attain certitude (bks. 11-11). &) The 
De beata vita treats of the nature of rue happivess (from 13-15 Nov. 
386) : Augustine concludes that this is only to be found in the knowledge 
of God, and later he qualified this statement by affirming that only in 
the future life will it be possessed to the full. c¢) The De ordine?* deals 
with Providence (386); the order established by Providence does not 
exclude evz/ in the world (bk. 1) : it guides the wise man in all his mental 
operations, the education of which supposes the aid of reason, of author- 
ity and of the fine arts, and which terminates in the perfect knowledge 


of God (bk. 11). 


See above, p. 619. 

2 P. L., 32, 905-958. 

3 P. L., 32, 959-976. , 

4 P. L., 32, 977-2020. Fr. trans. Dubois, 1701. 
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The Soliloquies t (387) are also in the form of a dialogue, 
in two books, between Augustine (A) and his reason (R). 
In the first book, after a long and magnificent prayer, Augus- 
tine sets out to know God and to seek the virtues required 
for this knowledge. In do0k If, finding that truth is 
immortal, he concludes to the immortality of the soul, which 
is the seat of truth. The work reveals Augustine’s ardent 
straining towards God, as well as his efforts to attain Him 
by knowledge. The Confesstons show more heartfelt emotion 
and peace of soul. Several points of the Solzloguzes are 
found corrected in the Retractions, particularly the affirm- 
ation that in this world the knowledge of God can bring 
a degree of happiness founded on more than hope 2. 


This authentic dialogue should not be confused with the Zzéer Solt/lo- 
guiorum anime ad Deum, a compilation made in the thirteenth century 
from extracts from the true Soliloquies, the Confessions, the works of 
Hugh of St. Victor and the Council of Lateran (1198). The editations 
and the Manual of Saint Augustine date from the same period and con- 
tain much from Saint Anselm’ s works , 

The later philosophical dialogues treat : a) ot immortality (De immor- 
talitate animze‘, Milan, 387; a supplement to the Soliloquies in 16 
chaps.) ; 4) of the various oferations of the soul: Saint Augustine enumer- 
ates seven, which form its true greatness (De quantitate anime 5, 
Rome, 388); ¢) of knowledge (De magistro®, Africa, 389) : God is the 
true inward master of every man, for He is the principle of all knowledge 
as He is the cause of all being; @) lastly, of music, for the purpose of 
“raising the spirit of the changing rhythm of souls and bodies to the 
unchanging rhythm of eternal truth” (De musica’, from 387-391, in 
6 books). This last work is the only one to remain of the Encyclopedia 
of Fine Arts, undertaken at this time by Augustine ®. 


The influence of Platonism on Augustine’ s mind is unden- 
iable; it was deep and lasting, and was on the whole pro- 
ductive of good results. The most outstanding points which 
he assimilated from this teaching were the following : a) the 
nature of philosophy : true wisdom must lead to the possession 
of God and happiness; 9 4) the distinction between the ration- 
al knowledge of temporal things and the zw¢e//ection, or 


* P. L., 32, 869-904. Fr. trans. Pellissier, Paris, 1853. 

Sedat, bisil,c. EV; Jib ahs Po nrGey SOD; 

5 These three writings are found in P. Z., 40, 863-898 (Soliloquies), 901-942 
(Meditations), 951-968 (Manual). 

4 P. L., 32, 1021-1034. —5 P. L., 32, 1033-1080. 

° P. L., 32, 1193-1220. —7 P. L., 32, 1081-1194. 

* To these philosophical works may be compared many of Augustine’ s writings 
against the Manichaeans: De /ibero arbitrio, De natura boni. 

9 See the De beara vita. 
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knowledge of eternal things : this latter alone is the character- 
istic of wisdom, and attains God; c) the method of degrees}, 
by which the mind is gradually purified in order to facilitate 
this superior operation of the intelligence; @) the zdea of God, 
conceived as being Truth, and the universal principle of being, 
truth and good; ?e) the doctrine of exemplarism is included 
in these principles; all beings are realisations of the ideas of 
God, and all knowledge a participation in His thought, which 
is the perfect exemplary of all things; 7) the conception of the 
radical goodness of the created world, by which Augustine 
refuted Manichaeism. 
The theory of knowledge is guided by these great prin- 
ciples. Saint Augustine attaches great importance to first prin- 
‘ciples, the object proper to the intelligence, in which, without 
the aid of ontologism 3, he is fond of showing that God is to be 
found. He attributes their formation in the mind 4 to an 
action of God, which is no other than that general activity by 
which God, the exemplary cause, is also the cause of all 
intellectual enlightenment, since He produces all created 
effects 5. This point of view attracted Augustine on account 
of the advantages it procures and especially because it pro- 
vides a natural basis for wisdom, which enables us to find 
God, and which is a notable effect of the Divine action in 
souls. 


Ill. SAINT AUGUSTINE’S THEOLOGICAL 
AND APOLOGETICAL WORKS. 


This part of the Augustinian work isimmense. For the 
sake of clarity they will be classed as follows : the writings 
on the foundations’ of religion and the Miscellanies, the great 
treatises on the Trinity, and the City of God; lastly, the 


t See below, p. 663, and p. 673. 

2 See below, art. III, p. 667, and art. Iv, p. 674. 

3 See E. PORTALIE, of. ctt., col. 2334-2335. } oe 

4 Saint Augustine does not admit the theory of innate ideas (De Trtnit., 

SXAT,\ CVS 24). 
- Be nae a been Augustine affirmed that God took the place of the 
active intellect in the human mind as regards first principles. /dzd., col 2337. 
Cu. Bover; L’idée de vérité, p. 210, differs from his interpretation. It were 
better to think, with the majority of the scholastics, that Saint Augustine admits 
that our ideas derive from the senses; but he elaborated no theory on abstraction 
in the true meaning of the word; on the contrary, he insisted, with a mystical 
purpose, on the spontaneous character of first intuitions, which are the foundation 


of all our knowledge. 
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Enchiridion, a theological synopsis, with which will be classed 
the moral works. 


A). Writings on the foundations of religion *. 
1. The most outstanding among these works is the De vera 
religione 2, a little apologetical masterpiece in 55 chapters, 
composed at Tagaste (389-391) and addressed to Romania- 
nus. After having shown the truth of the Christian religion 
against the Pagan and Manichaean philosophers (ch. X-XXIII), 
Augustine points out (ch. XXIV sq.) the two ways in which 
Divine Providence provides for the salvation of men; i. e., by 
authority and reason; from chapter XXXIX he treats the latter 
in more detail, raising man to God through the consideration 
of the lower beings (ch. XXIX-XXXVIID and even through the 
examination of his vicious instincts (ch. XXXIX sq.). The 
end to which he desires to lead his readers consists in Chri- 
stian perfection (ch, XLVIII sq.) possessed in perfect liberty 
through the contemplation of truth and knowledge of the 
Scriptures. 


2. The four following writings also deal with faith, which is discussed 
from various points of view. 


a) The De utilitate credendi’ (391) proves to the Manichaean, 
Honoratus, that faith is not blind, but founded on authority, the author- 
ity of God speaking to His Church. 


6) The De fide rerum quee non videntur ‘ (about 400) deals with the 
same subject. 


c) The De fide et symbolo 5 (393) is a brief explanation of the Creed. 

@) The De fide et operibus ° (413) shows that faith without works 
(penance, the practice of virtues....) does not suffice for salvation. 

3. Three of Augustine’s doctrinal Miscellanies are extant. 

a) The De diversis questionibus LXXXIII 7 is a collection 
made by Augustine in 396 of solutions he gave to questions 
put to him by the monks of Tagaste or of Hippo during 


* The works here mentioned are more than apologetical ; they have a real theo- 
logical character. This remark applies more particularly to the De civi/ate Dei. 
As works which are purely apologetical in nature we would cite two little 
opuscula : De divinatione demonum, P. L., 40, 581-592, and. Adversus Judeos, 
P. L., 42, 51-64. 

* P. L., 34, 121-172. Fr. trans, Dubois, 1690. Together with the De w/t/i- 
tate credendi, this work may be classed among the anti-Manichaean works. 

3 P. L., 42, 65-92. Fr. tr. Dubois, 1741. See MGr Batirrow’s profound 
study of this treatise in the Revue Bibligque, 1917, p. 7-53, or in the Catholicisme 
de S. Augustin, ch. 1. : ‘ 

4 Po L., 40, 171-180. —5 P, L., 40, 181-196. 

° P. L., 40, 197-230. —7 P. L., 40, 11-100. 
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conversations or conferences before he was made bishop. 
They treat of philosophical, dogmatic or exegetical subjects. 


6) The De diversis questionibus ad Simplicianum « 
(397) contains replies to various questions put by the Bishop 
of Milan on the Epzst/e to the Romans (bk. 1) and on the 
Books of Kings (bk. 11). Book one is especially important 
since it contains the clear expression of Augustine’s ideas on 
grace (with reference to Rom. VU, 7-23) and on predesti- 
nation (Rom. XI, 10-29). Very little of this work had to be 
revised in the Refractzons. It should be noted that in this 
work Augustine already attributes to God the whole work of 
salvation, even its degznning. 


¢) De octo Duleitii quzstionibus 2 (422) consists chiefly 


in a collection of quotations from previous works, and was 


destined to answer the difficulties raised by the Tribune, 
Dulcitius. > 


B) Treatise on the Trinity 3. 


This is Augustine’s most profound and most lengthy 
dogmatic work. He worked at it from 400 to 416. The 
first twelve books having been made known to the public 
without his knowledge and before he had had occasion to 
revise them, he was discouraged and resolved not to continue 
the work. But he gave in to the supplications of his brother 
monks and added the last three books (XII-XV). 

The work contains two parts. The first (bks. I-V11) esta- 
blishes the doctrine of the Trinity according to the Scriptures 
and the Fathers, and answers the objections. Zhe second 
(bks, VIII-xv) seeks analogies in man in order to provide a 
certain understanding of the mystery 4. 


Ist Part. The first four books explain, according to the 
Scriptures, the unity and the equality of the Divine Persons, 
The Vth refutes the philosophical objections by means of the 
doctrine of relations : “ Demonstratur non omne quod de 
Deo dicitur secundum substantiam dici, sed dici etiam relative, 


t P. L., 40, 101-148, —? P. L., 40, 147-176. ; re 
'3P, L., 42, 819-1098. See TH. DE REGNON, Etudes sur la sainte Trintté, 
t. 1 and 11; the author chiefly develops the Augustinian conception according to 
the scholastics. We have analysed the second part of the De 77zndtate (in Con- 
templation Augustintenne, C. IV, pag. 95-134), stressing the spiritual element in 

his teaching. ; 
4 See a summary of the first 14 books in book XV, c. 1, 5; P. L., 42, 


1059-1061. 
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id est, non ad se, sed ad aliquid quod ipse non est”*. In 
book VI the eguadity of the Persons is re-affirmed, in spite of 
the attribution of particular titles to one or the other, notably 
the titles of Wisdom and Virtue given to the Son. In 
book VII the uty of the Persons is again insisted upon. 
There is in God, he says, “una virtus et una sapientia, sicut 
unus Deus et una essentia” 2. He also gives precision to the 
manner of speaking of the Trinity and the reasons for the 
usual formulas : “ «ua essentia, tres persone; Or una essentia, 
tres hypostases (substantt@ ). 


The II™4 Part, as a whole, is not so theological in the 
strict sense of the word; it possesses greater originality and 
is very rich in the new avenues of speculation it opens up, 
and even in its long digressions, notably on the knowledge 
of God and union with Him by faith, charity and wisdom. 
Saint Augustine here seeks to sow us the Trinity, as it were, 
by means of various images and analogies which do in some 
way represent it. But none of these is developed with the 
rigour and method of the Scholastics. It would seem that 
the author is less concerned with satisfying the mind with a 
rigorous demonstration than with gradually leading souls 
to God in Three Persons by means of a series of ever simpler 
images of divine activity ad zutra. Just as he leads man by 
stages to the contemplation of the Godhead 3, so he draws 
him by degrees to the contemplation of the Trinity. 


Book VIII, which forms a kind of transition between the first and the 
second part, helps the acquisition of a purely spiritual £vow/dedge of God, 
by means of man’s knowledge of truth, good and justice; it shows that 
the Trinity is often loved without explicit knowledge, and that the 
knowledge of the Trinity is not so much the result of exterior research as 
of piety and charity, In the latter, however, may be remarked certain 
traces of the Trinity. 

Books IX and X develop the most easily comprehended image of the 
Trinity, that of man secundum mentem. Saint Augustine treats it in two 
ways: a) in book £X he distinguishes in the soul “ mens, et notitia que 
se novit, et amor quo se notitiamque suam diligit; et haec tria equalia 
inter se, et unius ostenduntur esse essentiz”4; 6) zz book X the same 
image is rendered more precise: Augustine finds a more evident Trinity 
(evidentior trinitas) in the memory (the mind furnished with known 


truths), the 2#/e/igence (the thinking mind), the z// (the spiritual mind, 
or soul which loves). 


* De Trinit., dk. XV, ¢. TV; 5. 
* De Trinit., bk. XV, c. IV, 5. 
3 See art. Iv, p. 673. 

4 See bk. XV, 7. c. 
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Book XI contains a grosser image of the Trinity, and hence more 
difficult to grasp, which probably explains why Augustine gives it after 
the preceding one : this is corporeal vision, and its superior degree, 
imaginative vision. In the first he distinguishes the object perceived, 
its form as received by the eye, and the union of the two, by means of 
the act of the one who sees. In the second, similarly, he finds a corporeal 
form preserved in the memory (imaginative), a perception of this form 
by actual recollection, and the association of the two by the operation 
of the one who perceives them interiorly. 


Books XII, XIII, XIV seek a more profound and more perfect image 
of the Trinity than all those that have gone before : Augustine finds such 
an image in wisdom. First of all he clearly distinguishes (bk. XIJ) 
this wisdom (which resides in that nobler part of the mind of which the 
proper object is the contemplation of eternal realities) *, from Anowledge 
(rational comprehension of temporal realities); a certain trinity may be 
discerned in the latter, but it is not the zwage of God. The same must 
' be said of the Lnowledge which comes through jaith treated in book XIII, 
which is entirely devoted to the examination of this virtue : faith, which 
is the guide of our moral life, has for its only author Jesus Christ, and 
in this connection Saint Augustine treats at length of the Redemption °, 
completing what has already been said above with regard to the Incar- 
nate Word’. This knowledge itself constitutes a certain trinity (memory, 
recollection, love), says Augustine, but it is imperfect and transitory. 

On quite a different plane is wzsdom, which is treated ex professo 
in book XIV. It is identical with piety (Gcocd6e1a, edcd6e1u) (ch. 1). 
It is through wisdom that man becomes a perfect image of God, and of 
the Trinity; an image which will persist in the next life, where it will 
come to perfection in the Beatific Vision. This image is formed by the 
interior and moral renewal of the whole man. This renewal supposes : 
1) the knowledge of God by memory and conscience (ch. XV); 2) intel- 
lectual constancy in being guided by the latter, in order to attain 
“justice, holiness and truth” (ch. XVI); 3) the cleaving of the heart to 
God, by which its love is transformed into pure charity (ch. XVII). 
It is thus that the human trinity, constituted by the memory, the under- 
standing and the will, becomes a perfect zmage of God (ch. XII) and 
shares in the divinity : “ Accedente quidem ista ad participationem atu- 
re, veritatis, et beatitudinis illius” (ch. XI1-XIV). Thus also the soul 
acquires wisdom : “Quod cum facit, sapiens ipsa fit” (ch. XII); “et sic 
percipit sapientiam ubi est coméemplatio xternorum” (bk. XV, ch. III). 


Book XV resumes the theological development of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, which had been interrupted by these 
long excursus, destined to prepare the reader 4 to see God in 


t De Trinit., bk. XII, c. 111, 3 and c. XIV, 22. 

2 De Trinit., bk. XIII, c. x-x1x. — 3 De Trinit., bk. IV. 

4 ©Volentes in rebus que factee sunt, ad cognoscendum eum a quo factee sunt, 
exercere lectorem, jam pervenimus ad ejus imaginem quod est homo... Supra hanc 
ergo naturam si querimus aliquid, et verum querimus. Deus est, natura scilicet 
non creata, sed creatrix. (Quee utrum sit Trinitas, non solum credentibus, divinze 
scripture auctoritate; verum etiam ¢telligentibus, aligua, si possumus, vatzone 
tam. demonstrare debemus”. De Trinit., bk. XV, c. I. 
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himself, by drawing his attention to those of God’s works in 
which He is the more perfectly represented, that is to say, 
man, and in man that wisdom which contemplates eternal 
realities. It is in the latter (ch. Iv) that Augustine lastly 
desires to show God, One and Three. After having explain- 
ed, not without subtility, that the innumerable divine attri- 
butes may be reduced to three principal ones: @ternus, 
sapiens, beatus, and then to one alone which expresses all, 
sapiens, and having shown the Trinity by means of these 
images, since, in this world, vision is only possible per speculum 
(ch. VIII), he treats separately of the origin of the Persons: 
first, he deals with the Word (ch. X-Xv1I), then chiefly of the 
Holy Ghost (ch. XV-XXvI1) and terminates with a splendid 
prayer to the Holy Trinity (ch. xxvulI). Such is. the 
powerful work on which Saint Augustine spent fifteen years *. 


C) The City of God. 


The City of God? was composed (at the request of the 
tribune, Marcellinus, to whom the first books were addressed) 
from 413 to 426, in order to refute the Pagan accusations, 
which, after the Barbarian invasions, charged the Christians 
with being responsible for the evil which had befallen the 
Empire. The question at issue was therefore the problem 
of Providence in relation to the Roman Empire. But this 
frame of reference was too narrow for Augustine. He under- 
took to study the providential action of God with regard to 
the whole of mankind, and this not only in pasé time but also 
in the future and even in the next world. “In a flash of 
genius which transformed the apology into a philosophy of 
history”, says Portalié, “he saw in one glance the destznies 
of the world grouped around the Christian religion, the one and 
only religion, which properly understood, is seen to go back 
to the beginnings and which leads mankind to its final end ”. 

Saint Augustine broadens the meaning of the word city 
and makes it synonymous with soczety. He perceives but 
two cities in the world, that of the ust, the city of God or 
celestial city, and that of the wecked, city of the devil or 


* The charming legend of the child endeavouring to drain the sea with a shell 
has not found favour with the critics (see STILTING, Acta Sanctorum, t. VI 
Augusti, n. 125), but it retains all its symbolic value. ; 

* £. L., 41, 13-804. Various translations, see above. See abstracts by 
TILLEMONT, p. 608-612 and Dom CEILLIER, p- 288-327; and studies by 


G. Borssier, La fin du paganisme, 1, p. 339-390. E. PORTALIE, of. cit, 
col, 2290-2291. : 
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terrestrial city. It is through their love that men adhere to 
one or the other of these two groups’. It would be an 
unjustifiable restriction of Augustine’s attitude to see in the 
two cities only the two cities of the Church and the State 2, 
although he clearly explains the principles which should 
guide their relations, principles which were properly appre- 
ciated by such men as Gregory VII and Charlemagne. The 
two cities, which are confused always and everywhere in this 
world, are in constant strife. God does not remain indifferent 
to the struggle, and by means of His Providence prepares the 
victory of the celestial city, a triumph which will be con- 
summated in the fulness of time. Such is the marvellous plan 
of the most sublime epic ever conceived by the genius of man. 


Division. Saint Augustine, however, does not go to the heart of his 
subject until, 7 the fst Part (books 1-1X), he has rejected the Pagan 


. accusations against the Church by attacking Paganism itself. In the 


12 books (XI-xxll) of the 7/nd Part he constructs his system, and 
explains his doctrine of God’s action in the world. He shows that in 
Christianity, in spite of the opposition of its enemies, God leads a part 


. of mankind, that part which by its love forms the city of God, towards 


its eternal destiny and final triumph in heaven. 
The Ist Part is a vigorous offensive against Paganism. Here 
Augustine establishes its absolute ineptitude: 


1) to assure prosperity in this world (books 1-5): after a book devoted 
to the fall of Rome (bk. 1) he shows the powerlessness of the gods 
(bks. 11-111), indicates the true causes of Roman greatness (bk. IV, imi- 
tated by Bossuet), and rejects Fate in the name of Providence (bk. v); 


2) to prepare happiness in the next world (bks. V1-X): here Augustine 
makes a sharp and biting criticism of Pagan theology, first of the old 
popular mythology as represented by Varro’s “ Roman Antiquities ” 
(bks. Vi-v) and then of the theology of the philosophers (bk. vi11) and 
especially of Neo-Platonic demonology (bks. 1X-Xx). 

The IInd Part (bks. xI-xx11) explains the doctrine of the two cities: 
a) their origin (erortus), bks. XI-XIV; 0) their progress (Jrocursus ), 
bks. XV-XVIIT; ¢) their end (fies debit’), bks. X1X-XXII. 

a) Saint Augustine seeks the origin of the two cities in the creation 
of the angels and their separation into good and evil spirits (bks. XI-x11*), 
then in the creation of man (x1t>) and his fall, which was the cause of 
sin in the whole of mankind, and from which a part is saved by God 
(XIII-xIv). This study of the beginnings comes to an end with the 
famous conclusion on the two loves in which the two cities originate, and 
the enumeration of the various aspects in which they are opposed to each 
other (bk. XIv, ch. 28). 


t ¢*Fecerunt itaque civitates duas amores duo: terrenam scilicet, amor sui 
usque ad contemptum Dei, czelestem vero, amor Dei, usque ad contemptum sui”, 


De Civ. Det, bk. XIV, c. XXVUI. 
2 This is sometimes his meaning, but it is only secondary. See art. IV, p. 705. 
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6) The development of the two cities, presented on a historical back- 
ground, comprises four periods. Book Xv shows them striving from the 
beginning of the world until the flood, and book Xvi under the pacriarchs 
until the time of David. Book xvii treats of the City of Ged alone, 
under the prophets after David until Christ. The greater part of 
book xvi deals first with the terrestrial city during the same period 
(history of the empires), but from ch. 27 it treats of the Messianic pro- 
phecies, while the last chapters (46-54) of the same book study the 
development of the two cities from the time of Christ until the end of the 
persecutions. 


c) The end of the two cities in shown in the four last books. Book Xix 
contrasts the Christian teaching on beatitude in the next world with the 
false theories of the philosophers. Book XX treats of the end of the 
world and the last judgment, when the two cities will be separated. 
The subject of book XXI is the punishment of the terrestrial city in hell, 
and book xx11I deals with the final triumph of the city of God in heaven 
and the beatitude of the elect. 


Appreciation of the City of Goa. As may be seen, the 
subject to be treated was immense: Augustine enlarged it 
even more by long dogmatic, moral and historical digressions, 
which detract somewhat from the unity of the theme in spite 
of their interest; but “his contemporaries, who wrested each 
book from the author as soon as it was written”, says 
Portalié, “ were troubled less by a view of the work as a 
whole than interested in the current questions they found 
treated from so noble a standpoint”. The subject chosen 
embraced “ every problem which troubled the human mind, 
and the author was lavish in profound and original views”. 
Thus the C7ty of God is more than an apology (the greatest 
apology of early times), more than a Aésfory, it is also true 
theology. it is, remarks Portalié, “living theology in the histo- 
rical framework of humanity”, theology which explains “the 
action of God in the world ”, just as the “ Confesstons consists 
of theology as experienced ina soul, and the history of God’s 
action in individuals” *. It is in this work, as also in the 
Enchtridion, that Augustine has also best explained his 
eschatological teaching. 


D). The Enchiridion? and moral works. 


1. The Enchirtdion, an opusculum in 122 chapters, written 
in 421, has always been “ considered as a manual of veritable 


*F. PORTALIE, of. cit., col. 2291. A 
* Enchiridion ad Laurentium, seu De fide, spe et caritate; P. L., 40, 231-291. 


Fr. trans.: Arnaud, 1685. Study: J. B. FAuRR, Annolationes in Enchiridion, — 
Rome, 1755. 
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Augustinism”. Nowhere else perhaps has Augustine better 
summarised his teaching, nor better’ emphasised his method. 
Laurentiis, a pious and cultivated Roman, had asked him 
for a dogmatic summary, easy to consult. Augustine replied 
by exhorting him to seek wisdom, that is to say, precy, the 
worship of God, in faith, hope and charity (ch. 1-3). He must 
go to the Creed for the things he must believe, but the 
Lord’s Prayer will show him for what he must hope and what 
he must love. Augustine added the explanation of the Pater 
to that of the Creed, since faith without virtue is useless (7-8). 
Chapters 9-113, which form the body of the treatise, contain 
an explanation of the faith; these chapters are finely written 
and carefully polished, as witness the many classical quota- 

‘tions. Augustine treats at length of certain fundamental 
errors, such as Manichaeism and Pelagianism, and develops 
certain doctrinal points regarding both dogma and morality 
(the idea of sin and error, of baptism and penance...). The 
last chapters, 114-121, deal briefly with hope and with charity, 
which is the end of all the precepts. Conclusion, c. 122. 

Two other summaries should be classed with the Enchiridion: 

a) book I (397) of the treatise De doctrina Christiana, which will be 
studied later ; 

4) the De agone Christiano ' (396-397), a manual of Christian life, 
written for the people; the author here expresses himself in very simple 
terms, and unlike his practice in the Znchiridion, deals more with moral 
than with dogmatic subjects. 

2. Moral Works. \n the Enchiridion the moral teaching 
is closely linked with dogma, and the same may be said of 
all Augustine’s works: “ No one better than Augustine”, says 
Portalié, “was able to show. the unbreakable bond which 
causes moral teaching to depend on dogma. All is dogmatic 
in his great work, and it is hardly possible to name a work 
purely moral in its theme. But to all his dogmatic works he 
has given a practical application for the life of the soul” %. 

There are some fifteen works devoted to moral questions. 

a) Two deal with “Lying”: 

1) The De mendacio 3 (395), which even the author found obscure, is 


nevertheless “ well calculated to exercise the mind and inspire a love of 
truth in conduct” 4. 


« P, L., 40, 289-310. 

2. PoRTALIE, of. cétt., col. 2432. 
3 P. L., 40, 487-518. 

4 Retract., bk. I, c. XVI. 
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2) The Contra Mendacium * (420), dedicated to Consensius, and 
destined to replace the foregoing work, was a reply to the Priscillianist, 
Dictinius, who had defended lying in a writing entitled “ Libra Grain 
Saint Augustine’s teaching is extremely firm? on this point, and oppose 
to that of Cassian who permitted lying in certain circumstances *. For 
Augustine, lying is always forbidden. He carefully distinguishes it from 
joking, silence, figures of speech, fiction, and also from error, even 
deliberate error : a lie is a statement at variance with the mind, with the 
intention of saying what is false and causing to be accepted as true 
something which is not so. Truth is like the chastity of the soul*: 
lying outrages it and nature herself protests, for liars themselves hate 
to be deceived 5, But all lies are not equal in gravity : Saint Augustine 
distinguishes six kinds, from the more serious, i. €., the religious lie or 
simulated apostasy, to the officious lie in the interest of another °. 


6) Five opuscula deal with marriage and with continence 7. 
These are : 

1) De continentia (395): sermon on the struggle which naturally 
attends a life of continence. 

2) Dé bono conjugali (400) : the most complete patristic treatise on 
the duties of husband and wife. 

3) Liber de sancta virginitate (400) : continuation of the foregoing : 
defence of virginity. 

4) Liber de bono viduitatis (414): exhortation on the merits and 
virtues of widowhood. 

5) De conjugiis adulterinis, ad Pollentium (419) : on the indissolu- 
bility of marriage. 

Augustine claims that virginity and continence are superior to 
marriage ®, against Jovinianus, who exalted the latter and charged the 
Catholics with disparaging it. Augustine answers this latter objection 
in the De bono conjugalt, by refuting the Manichaeans who affirmed 
that the procreation of children was evil. Augustine strongly affirms 
that this purpose is lawful and in itself renders marriage good (he hesi- 
tated to admit the second end of marriage : sedanda concupiscentia) 9. 
In the Pelagian controversy he had to make a stand against the theories 
of Julian of Eclanum, who declared that the movements of concu- 
piscence which accompany the union of the sexes are good: these 
disorderly movements are the consequence of original sin ®. Christian 
marriage is indissoluble ; it subsists even in the case of adultery ™. 


t P. L., 40, 517-548. 

* See the abstract in B. Roranp-GosseLin, Za morale de S. Augustin, 
p- 127-141. — 3 See above, p. 596. 

4 Animi castitas in veritate servanda est. De mend., VII, 10. 

5 This is one of the guiding notions of Augustinian teaching. 

® It was through fear of lying that Augustine refused to adic Saint Jerome ’s 
explanation of the incident of Antioch. See above, p. 578. 

7 LP. L., 40, 1) 349-3723 2) 373-3965 3) 397-428; 4) 429-4503 5) 451-486. 

8 De bono conj., c. XX1I-XXI11, 27-31; De sancta virg., c. I, 1. 

° De bono conj., c. V, V1; De nupt. et concup., bk. I, c. XVs 17. 

10 De nupt. et concup., bk. I, c. VIII, 9; c. XXII, 24. 


™ De conjugiis adulterinis. See for this whole question of marriage, J. TIxE- 
RONT, Hist, Dogm., U1, p. 424-428. 
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¢) The remaining moral opuscula: treat of diverse 
subjects : ; 

1) De opere monachorum (400): monks must combine work and 
prayer. 

2) De cura pro mortuis gerenda: usefulness of prayers for the dead, 
especially Holy Mass, celebrated near the tombs of the martyrs. 

3) De patientia (before 418) : patience is a gift of grace. 


4) De symbolo ad catechumenos (4 sermons; the first alone is 
probably authentic). 


5) De disciplina Christiana. 

6) De eantico novo. 

7) De utilitate jejunii. 

8) De urbis excidio (about 410). 
The last six are discourses. 


- The Speculum de Scriptura Sacra ? (427) may be classed with these 
writings: it is a simple collection of moral sayings drawn from the 


_ Scriptures, according to the order of the Books of the Bible. This 


mirror of the divine law was intended for pious edification. It became 
very popular. 


IV. PASTORAL WORKS: EXEGESIS, PREACHING, 


A) Two works of a theoretical nature must first be 
mentioned in this class. 


1) The De doctrina Christiana 3, begun in 397 (bks. 1-111) and 
finished in 427 (bk. Iv), is a complex work in which three parts may be 
distinguished : a) a doctrinal synthesis (bk. 1); 4) a treatise on herme- 
neutics (bks. II-III); ¢) a treatise on homiletics (bk. Iv). Book I was 
intended to serve as an introduction to the study of the Scriptures and 
gave a summary of the dogmatic (ch. 5-22) and moral (23-24) teaching 
of the Bible. The guiding principle of this admirable synthesis is the 
distinction he establishes from the very beginning between /ruz (amore 
alicui ret inherere propter seipsam) et uti (referre rem ad td quod 
amatur obtinendum),; hence the great moral rule: solo Deo fruendum : 
and an essential rule in exegesis : the development of the spirit of charity. 
But this rule alone is insufficient. 

Books 1 and 11 explain the other conditions necessary for a proper 
understanding of the Holy Scriptures : first, the knowledge required by 
the exegete (languages and related sciences), bk. 11; then the rules 
proper to exegesis, bk. 111: here Augustine first proposes the theory of 
the plurality of the literal sense 4, which is now universally rejected, and 
brings the book to an end with an explanation of the seven rules of 


Tychonius 5. 


* Allin P. L., 40. —? P. L., 33, 887-1040. —3 FP. L., 34, 15-122. 

4 De doct. Christ., bk. III, c. XXvI, 38. Confess., bk. XII, c. XXXI, 42. 
F. Taton (Rech. Sc. Rel., 1921, p. 1-28) pleads in favour of another interpre- 
tation of these texts. 

5 See above, p. 391. 
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Book 1V is a treatise on preaching : although he does not despise the 
resources of eloquence, Augustine asks of the preacher that he should 
be above all “divinarum Scripturarum tractator et doctor”. 


2) De catechizandis rudibus* (400), addressed to the deacon, 
Deo-gratias, is a theoretical and practical treatise on the manner of 
instructing catechumens and the people in general. Augustine indicates 
a way of combating apathy, of which he enumerates the six causes 
(n. 1423) and ends by giving two models of instructions (n. 24-50 
and 51-55). 


B). Exegesis. 


It was natural that one of Augustine’s turn of mind should 
be drawn to A/erandrian, spiritualist evegeszs, and it is a fact, 
says Bardenhewer, “ that he does not really feel at home, 
except in the wide field of mystical and allegorical interpre- 
tation 2”, especially in his sermons and pious works. In this 
kind of exegesis he has no equal. It is a mistake, however, 
to think that he neglected the /tera/l sense. He desired, on 
the contrary, that greater care should be taken in determining 
the true Scriptural sense 3, and that all risky and unscientific 
interpretations should be avoided. He even reproaches him- 
self with an abuse of the allegorical sense in certain of his 
commentaries in which he would have done better to keep 
more to the letter. Saint Augustine’s Commentaries do not 
reach the level of Saint Jerome’s, neither as regards their 
extent nor their scientific character, says Portali¢é, who 
attributes their inferiority to three causes 4: 1) his ignorance 
of Hebrew and little knowledge of Greek 5; 2) the abuse of 
the mystical sense for moral and practical purposes; 3) the 
ardent passion and prodigious subtility with which he engag- 
ed in controversy. This judgment, however, must be 
tempered according to the different works ©. 


1. The beginning of the world interested Saint Augu- 
stine over a long period. 


* P. L., 40, 309-348. — ? Patrol., i, p. 423. 

3 He gives the rules in De doct. Christ., bks, II-III. See also De Gen. ad Jitt., 
Deals c. XIX-xxI. He adheres to these rules in his Commentaries. See below, 
Pp 956, n. 3 

4. PoRTALIE, of. cit., col. 2343-2344. 

5 See, however, S. SALAVILLE, La connaissance du grec chez S. Augustin, in 
Echos a’ Orient, 1921, p. 387-393. 

° Saint Augustine attributed exceptional authority to the Greek text of the 
Septuagint, which he regarded as inspired; but he cited the Latin versions 
current in the West. On the so vexed question of the /¢a/a, to which the 


De doct. Christ., gives rise in bk. II, c. xv, 22, see A. D’ALES remarks in 
Rech, Sc. Rel., 1921, p. 214-210. 
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_ On four occasions he commented the first chapters of Genesis; first 
in pious vein: Confessions (bks. XI-X1I1); for controversial purposes: 
De Genesi contra Manichaeos*, 388-390 (too allegorical) ; lastly as a 
properly exegetical commentary, from 393, in the De Genesi ad litteram 
liber imperfectus*, which he found impossible to achieve at the time 
but which he continued later in the De Genesi ad litteram 3, in 12 books 
written from 401 to 415, and which form his “ultimate work of literal 


- exegesis on the story of the beginning of the world”. Among the many 


digressions present in this work should be mentioned books VI, VII 
and x, consisting of almost a complete treatise of Anthropology, and 
book X11 which deals with ecstasies and visions. 

2. In the same class of eritical and scientific studies 
on the Scriptures, Saint Augustine has also left the following: 

a) The Locutiones (in Heptateuchum)‘ (419), 7 books; 

6) the Quaestiones in Heptateuchum 5 (419), 7 books; 

¢) the Adnotationes in Job ° (400); 

@) the De consensu Evangelistarum’ (400), a noteworthy attempt 


' at reconciling the apparent contradictions of the Gospels; the exag- 


gerated subtility of certain solutions does not affect the value of the 
work taken as a whole. 

The Quaestiones Evangeliorum are moral and mystical in tone 
rather than strictly exegetical ®. 


3. The Commentaries properly so called on the New 
Testament are few, but important. 


a) The 2 books De sermone Domini in monte, which resume Saint 
Augustine’s preaching while he was still a priest, 391-396, deal with 
Matth. v-vII, together with the other sayings of the Saviour: this work, 
says Portalié, is an admirable, suave and penetrating synopsis of Christ’s 
moral theology. 

6) The tractatus CXXIV in Joannis Evangelium " consists of 
homilies preached in 416. This complete commentary of the Gospel of 
the Word, which although it treats chiefly of dogma does not neglect 
its moral teaching, is “rightly classed among Augustine’s principal 
works: here Arians, Pelagians and Donatists are refuted one after the 
other”. (Portalié). To this commentary should be joined the Trac- 
tatus X in I Epist. Joannis™, dating from the same year, in which 
Saint Augustine eloquently treats of the great commandment of the love 
of God and our neighbour, and against the Donatists, of the great law of 
unity which results therefrom. 

c) On Saint Paul there are extant two attempted commentaries 
(exposttio) and one complete commentary : , 

1. Expositio quarumdam — 84 — propositionum ex Epist. ad 
Romanos ”: a collection of answers to questions put by the monks of 


Hippo (394); 


»P, L., 34, 173-220. —? P. L., 34, 219-246. —3 P. L., 34, 245-486. 
+P. L., 34, 485-546. —5 PB. L., 34, 545-824. —° P. L., 34, 825-886. 
7 P. L., 34, 1041-1230. —* P. L., 35, 1321-1364. — 9 P. L., 34, 1229-1308. 
10 P, L., 35) 1379-1976. —™ P. L., 35, 1977-2062. —* P. L., 35, 2063-2088. 
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2. Epistole ad Romanos Expositio inchoata * (394); 


3. Expositio Epistole ad Galatas? (394), a true commentary and 
methodical endeavour to determine the literal sense. This work makes 
one regret that Augustine did not comment the whole of Saint Paul. 


C). Preaching. 


Saint Augustine’s oratorical work is, together with that of 
Saint John Chrysostom, the most voluminous of all that 
Christian antiquity has bequeathed to us. In addition to 
the zractatus on Saint John, of which we have written above 4, 
it comprises a double series of discourses: familiar homilies, 
termed Exarrationes, and Sermons strictly so called. 


1. In the first class, Saint Augustine has left about 200 homilies; these 
are the Enarrationes in Psalmos 5, which must be taken rather as 
oratorical compositions than as exegetical works °, “ masterpieces of 
popular eloquence, of inimitable liveliness and originality 7” and deeply 
imbued with the spirit of Christian life. Some of these homilies were 
never preached. They formed the life work of Augustine and it is 
impossible to be sure of the date of the composition. It is known, 
however, that the 32 homilies on Ps. 118 were composed after 415 °. 


2. The sermons properly so called, of which the authenticity was 


recognised by the Maurists, number 363. They may be classed under 
four heads: 


a) Sermones de Scripturis (1-183), on isolated Scriptural passages: 
they are classed according to the order of the Bible: 1 to 50 on the Old 
Testament (there are more than 20 on verses from the Psalms) ; 51 to 148 
on the Gospels; 149 to 183 on the Acts and the Epistles. 


b) Sermones de tempore *° (184-272): twenty on the Nativity and Epi- 
phany, the same number for Lent (including the famous instructions 
In traditione and In redditione symboli), more than thirty for Easter, and 
ten on the Ascension and Pentecost. f 


* P. L., 35, 2088-2106; a work abandoned by the author on account of its 
difficulty. —? P. Z., 35, 2105-2148. 

3 Father Lagrange writes concerning these attempts at commenting the Epistle 
to the Romans: ‘* These two works do not hinder us from thinking that it is 
greatly to be regretted that Augustine did not compose a complete commentary 
of the Epistle to the Romans. Such a work would have been the masterpiece 
of early commentaries. Perhaps also in such a study, which must necessarily 
have followed closely the Apostle’s chain of thought, Augustine would have 
tempered certain of his interpretations which keep too much to the letter, and 
to phrases which are cut off from their context. It is nevertheless true that 
Augustine, better than any other early writer, penetrated Saint Paul’s ideas and 
assimilated his doctrine”. Saint Paul, Epitre aux Romains, p. IX. 

4 This work, like the De serxmone Domint, was an oratorical work. The two 
together contain some 150 discourses. 

> P. L., 36, 67-1028 (Ps. 1-79), 37, 1033-1966 (Ps. 80-150). 

° Some of them, however, are not homilies; for instance those which treat of 
Psalms 67, 71, 77. — 7 E. PorTALI, of. cit., 2301: ‘ : 

® See E. Bouvy, S. Augustin, Les Enarrationes sur les Psaumes, in Rev. 
August., t. 111, (1903), p. 418-436. —9 P. L., 38, 23-994. — P. L., 38, 995-1247. 
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c) Sermones de sanctis* (273-340): several sermons are devoted to 
certain saints: St. Vincent, 4; Saint John the Baptist, 7; SS. Peter and 
Paul, 5; St. Laurence, 4; S. Cyprian, 5; St. Stephen, 6; etc. 


@) Sermones de diversts * (341-363): deal chiefly with moral subjects: 
fear, charity, peace, clerical life, etc. In addition may be mentioned two 
long sermons (361, 362) on the resurrection of the dead. 

‘ To these the editors add some thirty doubtful sermons? (364-396). 
They have also carefully distinguished all these discourses from the long 
series of apocryphal sermons * which number no less than 317. 

Since the great Benedictine edition other of Saint Augustine’s 
discourses have been found to be authentic, or have been published by 
various critics: 


@) 25, edited by Michel Denis 5, 1792. 

6) to, edited by Frangipane *, 1819. 

¢) 4, edited by Fontani7, 1793. 

@) 33, edited by Dom Morin’, 1917. To these must be added a 
number of other discoveries made by Dom Morin himself9 and Dom 
Wilmart *°. These gradually accumulating additions bring te nearly 450 
the number of properly so called authentic sermons of the great Christian 
orator of the West. 

Saint Augustine, although so occupied in many ways, has 
left an oratorical work almost equal in extent — by the 
number of discourses, if not by their length — to that of 
Saint John Chrysostom, and the fact that such a compa- 
rison is possible is significant. There is nothing to choose 
between the masterly treatment '™ of these two Doctors, in 
spite of very evident differences: “ Although the doctor 
predominates in Augustine, as an orator, while possessing 
less. of Saint John Chrysostom’s colourfulness, wealth of 
expression and oriental charm, he has nevertheless a more 
vigorous logic, bolder comparisons, a greater nobility and 
depth in his ideas; and sometimes even in his heartfelt 
outpourings and forceful dialogues he equals the irresistible 
power of the Greek orator 7? ”. 

Not all, of course, possesses the same value in this immense 
work 13, which more often than not was improvised and 
preserved only by the stenographers’ notes. But it does at 


t P. L., 38, 1248-1484. —? P. L., 39, 1493-1638. 

3 P. L., 39, 1639-1718. — 4 P. L., 39, 1735-2354. — 5 P. L., 46, 813-940. 
6 P. L., 46, 939-1004. —7 P. L., 47, 1113-1140. ; 

8.5. Aur. Augustini tractatus sive sermones inedit?, Kempten-Munich, 1917. 
9 Rev. bénéd,, 1922, p. 1-13. 

19 Rey, bénéd., 1912, p. 148-167; Kev, Asc. ALyst., 1921, p. 351-372. 

11 See above, p. 482. : 

72 B, PORTALIL, of. czt., col. 2305. 

13 A number of shortcomings will be mentioned below, art. 111, p. 661. 
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least give us a clear notion of the way Augustine conceived 
Christian preaching. No doubt, as he himself tells us, he is 
nearly always dissatisfied with what he says: “I aspire to do 
better and usually I take an interior pleasure in it before 
trying to render it in resounding words: and if I perceive 
that they fail to translate my ideas adequately, I am saddened 
to see that my tongue is unable to satisfy my heart'”. But 
such powerlessness is but relative, and that which we still 
possess of Saint Augustine’s great and splendid oratory, 
makes it easy for us to understand his method. Moreover, 
he himself explains the principles 2, of which his work is but 
the application 3, 

He recognises the evident utility and even the absolute 
necessity of an education in oratory at the school of the 
rhetors 4, which he himself frequented for so long. After this 
first preparation, however, he desires that the preacher should 
pay less attention to eloquence in the strict sense of the word 
than to wisdom 5, whose secrets he will find in the Scrip- 
tures® Moreover the wisdom taught by the Holy Scriptures 
is inseparable from true eloquence 7. From the three 
precepts to which Cicero reduces the whole of eloquence, 
docere, delectare, flectere®, Saint Augustine draws a general 
rule for the Christian orator: he should speak in such a way 
that he is heard ¢éeléigenter, thanks to the clarity of his 
teaching, /¢benter, an account of the suavity of his diction, 
obedienter, on account of the strength which bends the will 9; 
his preaching should be by turns Aumbd/e, so that he may 
instruct, #oderaze, so that he may please, and zod/e, so that 
he may convince. Indeed, unlike profane orators, the 
Christian preacher treats only of noble subjects 19, and if his 
life is in keeping with his preaching he will find it easy to 
convince his hearers". Lastly, there is a great law which 
guides all these precepts, and even comes before charity; that 
is éruth; the preacher must speak so that truth may be 
manifested and please and touch his hearers 1. By his 


» De catechiz. rudibus, c. MW, 3. 


* In the De doctrina Christiana, book IV, written by St. Augustine at the 
end of his life in 427, and consequently the fruit of his long experience. 

3 See G. LoNGHAYE, La frédication, p. 164-189. 

‘4 De doctrina Christiana, bk. IV, c. I-1V, 1-6. — 5 Lbid., c V,.7-8. 

° Ibid, c. VI, 9-10. —7 Lbid., c. VII, 11-12. —® Jbid., c. XII, 27 sq. 

9 Ibid., c. XVII, 34 sq. — 1 Lbid., c. XVIII, 35 sq- 

1 [bid., c. XXVUI, 59 sq. 

2 [bid., c. XXVIII, 61. 
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advice, together with the example he has set, Augustine is 
one of the foremost masters of the Christian pulpit, and even 
in the pulpit he glories in remaining still the Doctor. 


V. LETTERS — RETRACTATIONS — APOCRYPHAL WORKS. 


The edition of Saint Augustine’s correspondence ! com- 
prises 270 pieces, distributed in four classes by the Benedic- 
tines: a) Epzst. 1-30: before the episcopate; 4) Epist. 31-123: 
from the episcopate until 411; c) Epzst. 124-231: from 411 to 
his death; @) Epdst. 232-270: undated letters, later than 411. 
From these 270, however, must be subtracted 53 letters 
written by Augustine’s correspondents. “ This correspond- 
-ence is of the greatest value as regards the knowledge of the 
life, influence and even the doctrine of the Bishop of Hippo. 
Purely familiar letters occupy but a restricted space 2”. 
The majority treat of philosophical, dogmatic and moral 
questions. 

Some of these letters form veritable opuscula. Among the most 
instructive may be mentioned the following groups3: On philosophy and 
the Pagans (118; 16, 17, 50, 91, 102), on the Trinity (120, 169, 170, 
238-242), on the presence and the vision of God (187; 92, 147, 148), on 
the Incarnation and Mary (11, 12, 137, 144, 161, 162, 169), on grace 
(186 194, 217), on the obligations of bishops and priests (21, 22, 29, 142, 
208, 228, 266), Christian fervour and perfection (26, 112, 127, 130, 132, 
145, 155, 189, 220, 243), on the religious life (48, momachis ; 211, monta- 
libus; 150), etc. Several letters have been wrongly attributed to Saint 
Augustine, notably the letter from Pe/agius to Demetrias (year 413), a 
letter which Augustine declares is tainted with heresy 4. 

The Retractations 5 (this word signifies reveszon rather 
than disavowal) are an indispensable guide to Augustine’s 
work and the development of his ideas: written between 426 
and 428, they contain the enumeration of the author’s 94 
works 6, and indicate the purpose, the circumstances and 
guiding idea of each one: to this are added any necessary 
rectifications and precisions. The work comprises two 
books: the first deals with the 27 books written before he 


« P. L., 33, 61, 1094. —? E. PoRTALIE, of. cét., col. 2287. 

3 On Saint Augustine’s correspondence with Saint Jerome, see above, p. 577 sq- 

4 P. L., 33, 1099-1120. From this letter were drawn certain expressions 
attributed to Augustine, and which became proverbial in spirituality, says 
P. Pourrat (0. cit., p. 297), notably this: ‘‘ Non progredi, iam reverti est” 
(c. xxvi1). The equivalent of this expression, however, is found in Saint 
Augustine (Ser7., 169, 18). 

5 P. L., 32, 583-656. — ° Several of these are lost. 
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became bishop (from the Contra Academicos, c. I, to the 
De mendacio, c. XXVII); the second treats of the 67 composed 
while he was a bishop (from the Ad Simplicianum, c. I, to the 
De correptione et gratia). The De predestinatione and 
De bono perseverantie had not yet been composed. The 
author himself introduces his work in a modest Prologue. 


Apocrypha. In spite of Saint Augustine’s care in giving 
a complete list of his works, a number of treatises have been 
wrongly attributed to him; especially false sermons. The 
editors were obliged to prune 317 of these from the collection 
of his works. Others probably still exist in the manuscripts. 


ARTICLE III. THE DOCTOR. 


I. THE MAN AND THE SAINT. 
A). The Man. 


It has been said of Saint Augustine that he “is one of the 
men who have most honoured mankind?”. He is certainly, 
to judge by the extent and the wealth of his work, his 
profound teaching and powerful originality, not less than by 
the manifold gifts which enabled him to be so active in such 
diverse domains, the greatest genius the Church has ever 
possessed. 

He was endowed with a lively and acute intelligence; the 
most adstract problems held no terrors for him, and when 
necessary he was quite capable of dealing with practical 
issues and purely erudite subjects 3. Although his was 

,naturally an intuitive mind, instinctively drawn to the 
highest forms of metaphysics, he was hardly less at ease in 
the realm of dzalectics; he was thus a redoubtable and feared 
controversialist. He set his mark, as a profound and original 
thinker, on all the problems with which he dealt, and 
although he did not furnish new and final solutions to some 
of them, he shed.on all of them a flood of light, sometimes 
merely by his manner of envisaging them. Asan outstanding 
psychologist he brought extraordinary subtility and an almost 
unequalled acuteness of observation to bear on the analysis 


* 2. L., 39) 1735-2354: 
7 P. MONCEAUX, Hist. lilt. lat. chrét., p. 131. 


3 In this respect, however, he was surpassed on the whole by Saint Jerome. 
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of the soul — his own and every soul — and to the study of 
_the problems to which such an analysis gives rise. These 
intellectual powers were powerfully abetted by an excellent 
and trustworthy szemory t, and an unremitting application to 
_ work, which poor health was never allowed to interrupt and 
which death alone brought to an end. 

The profession of rhetor which he exercised for a consider- 
able period enabled him to develop his natural aptitude for 
oratory, and to acquire a very extensive classical culture. 
A born writer, endowed with a brilliant imagination and deep 
feeling which give life and movement to his writing, he is 
especially remarkable for the nobility and elevation of his 
style and his ideas, although it sometimes happened that he 
_used a more popular form of expression better adapted to 

his hearers ?._ What is most striking in Augustine is perhaps 
_ that suppleness of talent which enabled him to adopt the 
most divergent styles according to the subject he was treat- 
ing 3. In his first writings he was particularly attentive to 
his style, but later he lavished more care on the matter. 
Although at this time his principal motive was to edify and 
do good, his writings reveal the great scholar on every page. 

From a moral point of view, once Augustine had overcome 
those ardent passions which had for some time dominated 
him, he combined in himself the most divergent qualities. 
Pride and ambition gave place to a charming and most 
ingenuous humility 4. To an exquisite sensibility he united 
the utmost delicacy in all his actions. Generous and sympa- 
thetic he won many friends to whom he always remained 
faithful; moreover, there was nothing exclusive in his 


* He speaks, in the Confessions, of the vast palace of the memory (/ala pra- 
toria memoria), bk. X,n. 12. See zbid., 26. The truth of this remark was 
probably inspired by his own experience. 

2 He has been reproached, and not without cause, with an exaggerated use of 
subtility, of studied antitheses, of deliberate alliteration. These puns, which 
constitute one of the foibles of Augustine’s great intellect, are particularly notice- 
able in his oratorical work, where their purpose — and their excuse — was to 
divert his pious hearers. . 

3 ** Nothing resembles so little his teaching or exegetical style as his narrative, 
controversial or homiletic style. The carefully weighed phrases of the Czty of 
God, usually balanced with an almost classical rhythm, have nothing in common 
with the almost romantic, vibrating and picturesque, lyric and breathless phrases 
which give the tone to the Confesszons. And this is not the /eas¢ surprise that is 
reserved to students of Augustine’s works”. P. MoNncEAUX, fs/. litt. lat. 


chrét., p. 138. : : 
4 See the Confessions. He admired ‘‘ the humility of God ” in the Incarnation. 


enchirid., c. CVIII. 
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affections, which he lavished more especially on the poor and 
the lowly. With this amiability Augustine also allied toler- 
ance for the failings of others t and an absolute frankness 
in his relations. His great strength of character did not 
hinder him, when necessary, from displaying the suppleness 
and skill of the true diplomat. Adroit, tenacious and tactful, 
he was well fitted to occupy a place of authority, as indeed 
he did 3, in that sphere which was peculiar to him and which 
made of him a leader of souls. 

All these virtues flourished in his soul under the influence 
of grace, and notably that queen of virtues, charity, which 
seems to shine forth in his works with an especial brilliance, 
and which posterity has particularly admired in his life and 
writings. In all ages, the instinct of Christendom has reco- 
gnised in him the “ Doctor of charity”, and it has not been 
at fault. But it should be remarked that this charity, which, 
as has been said, nourished Christian piety through the 
centuries in the West, and which notably created the fertile 
mystical school which inspired all the spirituality of the 
beginning of the Middle Ages, was not a mediocre, ordinary 
virtue; it was charity nourished by the eminent mystical gifts 
of contemplation. 


B). The Contemplative. 


That Saint Augustine was a contemplative in the strict 
sense explained above 4 is abundantly proved by the Con- 
fessions and the importance of this proof cannot be too 
highly stressed. In this work the author not only reveals 
the state of his soul at the beginning of his episcopate, but 
also the various stages which led up to it. It is as a con- 


« Pogo 


templative, wholly plunged in the consideration of the — 


greatness of God and his own weakness, that he envisages 
his past life and his present state. Many of these pages are 
written contemplations, uninterrupted and sublime elevations 
to God. In spite of his modesty, Augustine avows that 
he has been vouchsafed divine favours. That which he had 


* The couplet which he had engraved on the walls of the refectory of his 
monastery is well known: 
- Quisquis amat dictis absentum rodere vitam 
Hanc mensam vetitam noverit esse sibi. 
* See above, his Correspondence with Saint Jerome, p. 577. 
3 See his Correspondence. 
4 See the Introduction, p. 22-25. 
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at Ostia with his mother* was but one of many, for in 
book x, where he speaks of the state of his soul, about the 
year 400, he cries: “ Et aliquando intromittis me in affectum 
multum inusitatum introrsus, ad nescio quam dulcedinem, 
_ que si perficiatur in me, nescio quid erit quod vita ista non 


2) 


erit 2”. 


But even apart from this explicit declaration, the whole of Augustine’s 
works must lead to the same conclusion. They will be understood but 
imperfectly, and even perhaps entirely travestied, if the point of view 
which the author usually adopts, after his conversion, is misunderstood. 
It was the outlook, not of a philosopher nor of a theologian as such, but 
of a contemplative who at the same time was an eminent philosopher 
and theologian and above all a saint, wholly given to God in charity, 
entirely penetrated by God by the grace of the Holy Ghost, and seeing 
everything that he studied in relation to God. 

And first of all, God for him was not the abstract deity of the philo- 
sophers, but the most “ving of realities, no longer sought for, but 
' present to his soul, and already partly possessed in joy and peace: the 
inguietum est cor nostrum is tempered by the donec reguiescat in te*; 
he already enjoys this repose in some wise, according to the char- 
acteristic Augustinian expression: /ruz Deo caritate+. He finds his 
nourishment in God, and thus he esteemed that having lost God in the 
past his heart had become “a country ravaged by famine>”. He calls 
God : Deus meus, Pax mea, Vita mea, Patria mea... Hence the term 
Truth, which Augustine so often uses of God, must be understood only 
as an indication of the purely spiritual nature of this God, Who is known 
only by the mind and in Whom, on the other hand, are perfectly realised 
the “intelligible ideas ” of the Platonists. 

Augustine discovers God in all His creatures: hence the eminent 
aspect from which he considers them; he studies them in order to rise 
by degrees to their Creator. He sees them only as reflections of the 
infinite, as finite participations of the essential Bedmg, the unchangeable 
Truth, the incorruptible Good. In them also he finds traces of the 
Trinity, that mystery which seems to hold for him a special charm, 
probably because he goes deeply into the very life of God, for this is 
a characteristic he shares with all the great mystics. 

Saint Augustine’s mysticism is of course well known. Portalié echoes 
the voice of tradition when he admires in Augustine’s work Azs passion 
for truth, “the admirable combination of deep intellectuality and 
enlightened mysticism. For him (Augustine) “#w¢h is not merely a 
spectacle spread out for contemplation; it is a good which must be 
possessed ; we must love it and live it. The genius of Augustine consists 
in his marvellous gift of embracing truth w7th his whole soul, not only 
by the heart, for the heart does not think, nor by the mind alone, for 
the mind apprehends but abstract and, as it were, moribund truth... 


* Confess., bk. IX, c. X, 23-26. — ? Confess., bk. X, c. XL, 65. 
3 Confess., bk. I, c. I, I. 

4 De doct. Christ., bk. I, c. IV, 4. 

5 Et factus sum mihi regio egestatis. Conyess., bk. II, c. x, 18. 
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Saint Augustine is not a sentimentalist, a pure mystic *, and the heart 
alone does not explain his power. In Augustine, the dry and cold 


intellectuality of the metaphysicians gives way to a passionate vision of 


truth, but this vision is at the root of everything. He never knew that — 


vaporous mysticism of our times which allows itself to be lulled by a 
vague and purposeless sentimentality. For him emo/ion is deep, anim- 
ated, enthralling, precisely because it is based on a firm, sure and 
precise dogmatism, desirous of knowing what it loves and why it loves. 
Christianity is @ fe, but a life lived in eternal and unchanging truth. 
No other Father has put so much of his heart into his writings as 
Augustine, and no other Father has looked on truth with a more lucid 
or profound mind *”. 


This acuteness of intellectual vision contemplating the 
most spiritual of beings, this vea/ism of the knowledge of 


God, which is revealed by the passion with which it is 


accompanied, are both explained by that one word, contem- 
plation 3, which shows us the depths of Saint Augustine’s 
soul. And by this must be understood, not any ordinary 
contemplation, but mystical and perfect 4 contemplation, which 
must often have been vouchsafed to him in prayer, in its 
passive form, and by which, zx zts active form 5, he almost 
always benefited in his life as a Christian apostle and writer. 
Hence certain of his works are admirable spiritual elevations 
and true contemplative meditations ®& This of course must 
be considered only as the external manifestation of a very 
pure and very ardent charity, but nevertheless a very real 
_ manifestation, having its source in his eminent and super- 
natural knowledge of God. 


C). The Optimism of Saint Augustine. 


Such a combination of intelligence and love, under the 
action of the Holy Ghost, explains the enthusiasm of the 
great Doctor's disciples and the influence he exercised in the 
Church 7. And his influence was of the sort that cheers. 
There was nothing of the discouraged and indolent pessimist 
about Augustine. He was in the best sense of the word an 
active man, He wore himself out in all kinds of apostolic 
labours: administration, preaching, controversy, theological 
speculation, etc. In his work, in the practice of virtue, he 
spared himself nothing §. And from this moral point of view 


— 


* This ‘pure mystic” would seem to be nearly related to “ false mystic ”, 
? E. PORTALIE, of. cit., col. 2453-2454. 

3 See the Introduction, p. 22. — 4 Jbzd., p. 24-25. 

5 Lbid., p. 24, and p. 25-28. — ° Jbid., p. 30. 

7 See below, p. 713. — ® See p. 695-608. 
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he was an optimist, a begetter of enthusiasm. He was no less 
an optimist in the rea/m of theory, the realm of principles; not 
of course that he thought everything for the best in the best 
of worlds, but he was pleased to stress the wisdom of God, 
Who is able to draw forth good ! from evil. And as for man, 
although Augustine forcefully describes the degree of his 
present degradation, it is but to lift him the higher and place 
him in the arms of his infinitely merciful Father ; he indicates 
the remedies to evil, which are more than sufficient, an 
unlimited wealth of grace which allows the Christian to 
recover even the most essential of his lost privileges, notably 
the perfect image of God, which is restored to him by 
contemplative wisdom. All that, justifies for Augustine the 


_most unreserved optimism 2. And since this optimism is in 


no way natural, but is based entirely on the grace, the good- 
ness and the wisdom of God, it is all the more truly and 
divinely fruitful. It is a perfect reflection of the deepest 
convictions of the great Bishop of Hippo. 


II. SAINT AUGUSTINE’S DOCTRINAL METHOD. 


This method makes use of three distinct elements, 
which complete and supplement one another; 1) authority; 
2) reason; 3) the heart. 


A). Authority. 

It is a striking fact that the Father of the Church who made 
the greatest use of reason in the quest of God was also he 
who placed most insistence on the necessity of putting 
authority at the base of all Christian life. He spoke from 
experience, for it was in this way that his own conversion 
began 3. This authority, which has God Himself as its unique 
source, was considered by Augustine under three forms: 


t See the De ordine and all his anti-Manichaean work. : : 

2 Certain contemporary authors are inclined to speak of Saint Augustine’s 
pessimism ; but in so doing they can only justify themselves by giving to certain 
of Augustine’s particular opinions, which have no connection with his teaching 
as a whole, the value of outstanding theses which they certainly did not possess 
for Augustine. Moreover, such pessimism cannot be separated from a feeling 
of moral depression, which not only is not found in his teaching but is in radical 
opposition to it. It must be admitted that certain fragmentary or biased 
explanations of his doctrine, which have sometimes been given in the past, justify 
only too well this unfavourable criticism. Augustine’s consoling teaching on 
contemplation and wisdom seems well calculated to dissipate these prejudices. 


3 See above, p. 617. 
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a) the Holy Scriptures, of which he admitted the entire canon, 
and which after him was accepted by the whole of the West: 
he taught that it was inspired ', i. e., of divine origin, and 
defended its absolute inerrancy 2, which, he thought, excluded 
neither oversights, nor the putting of one word for another, nor 
the difference of the Evangelists’ expressions when reporting 
the same discourse; 6) tradition, which completes Scriptural 
revelation, when it is Apostolic and universal, and which is 
transmitted either by some practice (for instance, infant 
baptism, which he invoked against Pelagius) or by the Creed 
or regula fide’. Saint Augustine established this ue, which 
was developed by Vincent of Lerins: “Quod universa tenet 
Ecclesia, nec conciliis institutum, sed semper retentum est, 
nonnisi auctoritate apostolica traditum rectissime creditur 3” ; 
c) the Church, lastly, whose living authority Saint Augustine 
places above that of the Scriptures and tradition: “ Ego vero 
evangelio non crederem, nisi me Catholice Ecclesia commo- 
veret auctoritas 4+”; she guarantees the Scriptures, transmits 
tradition, interprets them both, and puts an end to contro- 
versy: whoever refuses to receive her teaching is a heretic 5. 
Her magisterium is rendered infallible by the assistance 
accorded her by Christ through the Holy Ghost. Hence in 
his demonstration of the faith, Augustine endeavours above 
all to establish the azuznity of the Church by miracles, 
prophecies, the great number of believers, and in particular 
the holiness of Christianity ©. 


B). Reason. 


Reason occupies a vast place in Augustinian teaching. 
Firstly, it prepares the act of faith by proving the titles and 
the authority of the witness, which is the only true motive 
for intellectual adherence; but at the very root of all 
demonstration Augustine places the knowledge of Providence 


ha — many others of his time, he wrongly believed the Septuagint to be 
inspired. 

? See De Gen. ad litt., bk. VII, c. XXVIN, 42; EZpist. 82, c. 1, 3 (to S. Jerome). 
See all the De consensu Evangelistarum. rent ‘ 2) ie a 

3 De baptismo, bk. IV, c. XXIV, 31. Id teneamus quod ubique, quod semper, 
quod ab omnibus creditum est, says Saint Vincent of Lerins. Comsmonito- 
rium, Cc. U. 

4 Contra Epist. Mani., c. V, 6. See L. DE MONDADON, of. cit. 

5 See J. DE GUIBERT, La notion a’hérésie chez saint Augustin, in Bull. litt. 
Eccl., 1920, p. 368-382. 

° The other aspects of Saint Augustine’s doctrine will be studied on p. 670-672. 
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upon which the proof of the dvzntty of the Church is based *. 
Reason has its part in the very act of faith, for it must keep 
ever present to the mind the fact of the authority of the 
witness; and from this point of view Augustine has no 


_ hesitation in calling faith knowledge since it not only shows 


the object but also the reasons for believing in that. object 2. 


Then, after the act of faith it is the function of reason 


to seek the inner understanding of the mystery; for 
though the faithful man must believe before having found 
the solution of all his difficulties, he must also subseq- 
uently endeavour to understand the dogma. Augustine 
gave a remote inspiration to that scholastic principle, fides 
guerens intellectum: he repeats incessantly that faith is the 


condition of the comprehension of revealed truths 3; he 


exhorts the Christian to desire such understanding, to love it 


and to seek it through reason in the light of that wisdom 


which enlightens those pure souls which are filled with the 
love of God. 

It was in Platonic philosophy, which he Christianised, that 
Augustine thought to find the intellectual culture most 
calculated to pierce the meaning of dogmas. The idea of 
truth occupies the central position in this philosophy 4, 
Saint Augustine destroys scepticism by establishing a first 
certitude by the very fact of thought, which for any well 
balanced man is the object of evident and immediate per- 
ception. By means of the primary notions of the mind, but 
notably that of truth which guides all rational judgments, 
Augustine discovers God in himself, after having gradually 
risen 5 to those heights where God resides, or rather presides ©, 
for all those who would consult Him. And Augustine con- 
siders that this idea of truth comprehends not only God, the 
subsisting and sovereign Truth, but also. the creature, the 
participation of creative Truth, and kuow/ledge, the reflection 
of illuminating Truth, and morality itself : for good can only 


* See Confess., bk. VI, c. v, 7, 8. De utzl. credend., c. XVI, 34. 

2 Epist., 147, c. ul, 8. 

3 Wise credideritds non intelligetis. saias, Vi, 9 (according to the Septuagint, 
faulty version). Saint Augustine often commented this text in its literal meaning. 
Sermon 43, in which it is explained, finishes with this significant phrase: 


crede ut intelligas verbum Det. See below, p. 688. ; 
4 See above, p. 643. Cf. Cu. Bover, Lidée de Vérité dans la philosophie 


de saint Augustin. — 3 See below, p. 670 and 673. i 
6 Ubique Veritas, presides, omnibus consulentibus te. Confessdons, bk. X, 


Cy) SV, 
N° 662 (I). — 23 
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be desired if it is previously known in some manner, and the 
last end can only be possessed through an act of the intelli- 
gence or mental vision !; God is the Truth which beatifies, 
But beatification supposes love, just as, Augustine remarks, 
it is impossible fully to understand the good as long as it is 
“not loved and desired. The philosophy of the Bishop 
of Hippo is essentially zzte//ectual, like that of Saint Thomas, 
but this intellectuality, in the Augustinian doctrinal method, 
is combined with a strong current of love. 


C). The Heart. 


The heart, in fact, that is to say, love, plays an important 
part in the quest for a perfect understanding of faith. 
Augustine had learnt from the Platonist to seek truth with 
all the force of his soul (sdv 6A 7H buy), and grace had 
perfected in him this tendency, by revealing to him the light 
in which God is pleased to bathe pure souls. He was always 
careful, therefore, to combine with the intellectual effort 
needful for the comprehension of truth the desire of loving 
it and causing it to be loved by others. It is important to 
recall this tendency, which is one of the characteristics of the 
Doctor of Charity, for it shows the essential distinction 
between his method and that of the Neo-Platonists, which 
consisted in pure and violent intellectuality: for Plotinus, 
love was hardly more than a simple form of the natural 
curiosity of the mind?, For the Doctor of grace, the only 
love that counts is that dzvine charity which, produced by the 
Holy Ghost in souls, unites them to God, and even vouchsafes 
to them to taste and savour Him (sagere),; it is this love 
which gives a powerful realism to the most spiritual of 
knowledge and raises it so much above the abstract and cold 
knowledge of the philosophers. 

Thus the love which Saint Augustine incorporated in his 
doctrinal method is a supernatural love, which, by means 
of the gifts of wisdom and understanding accorded to purified 
souls by the Holy Ghost, enlightens the soul in an eminent 
way with regard to God and the mysteries. The part played 
by love justifies the term, affective method, which is usually 
employed when speaking of the great Doctor of Hippo. 


* See De civ. Dei, bk. XXII, c. xxix; De Trinit., bk. I, n. 17, 20, 31, etc 


_*R. ArRnou, Le désir de Dieu dans la philosophie de Plotin, p. 94-103. 
See above, p. 170. 
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This conception should not be made to include voluntarism 
in the strict sense of the word, since the point of view 
adopted by Augustine is theological and mystical rather 
than philosophical, and the influence of the will over the 
intelligence is infused rather than natural. The advantages 
of this method from a spiritual and ascetic standpoint are 
self-evident ; they are no less valuable in the realm of theology. 


Ill. AUGUSTINIAN THEOLOGY. 


A). Notion of Theology. 


Theology is thus defined by Saint Augustine in the Czty 
of God: “ De divinitate rationem sive sermonem”?; but in 


_ this text he is referring more directly to natural theology, 


the function proper to the philosopher, and more often than 


not, like Varro, he takes the word to mean mythology, with 


which he had dealt in preceding books, and which he subjects 
to severe criticism. 

Theology in the proper sense of the word, or superna- 
tural theology, he considers rather as: the knowledge and 
understanding of faith, developed in the superior light of 
wisdom. Faith, in the speculative order, is crowned by 
spiritual wnxderstanding, and Saint Augustine exhorts all 
Christians to love and seek3 this understanding. Faith 
comes first 4, but it should be completed by understanding 5. 
The latter itself, moreover, must be joined to the knowledge 
of the faith®, to which Augustine attributes (taking it in 
a wide sense as synonymous with theology) a fourfold 
function : “to produce, nourish, defend and strengthen the 
salutary faith which leads to true happiness” 7. The first 
function is really a preparatory theological teaching, but the 
other three, which suppose an already existing faith, are 
those of theology in the proper sense of the word. Moreover, 


* The ascetic tendency which insists on moral activity and on effort, even 
to acquire the superior graces of wisdom, is not voluntarism. In order to make 
this distinction quite clear we call this tendency moralism. See p. 30. 

2 De Civ. Det, VIII, 1. ' 

3 Hee dixerim, ut fidem tuam ad amorem intelligentie cohorter, ad quam ratio 
vera perducit, et cui fides animum preparat. Z. 120, 6. 

4 Intellectus enim est merces fidei; 77act, XXIX 7” Joann., n. 6. ae 

5 See the beginning of the fine letter, No. 120, to Consensius, on the Trinity. 
See also above, p. 667, on the expression of the Septuagint, Wes? crediderites, 


non tntelligetis. ; 
& See especially De Trinitate, bk. XIII. —? Jézd., XIV, c. I, n. 3. 
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understanding and knowledge do not here come to their full 
development without supernatural wzsdom, which has God, 
the first and universal principle, for its proper and immediate 
object : by wisdom, God is, as it were, “seen” through con- 
templation'. Hence from this point of view theology may 
be defined as “wisdom” and classed with contemplation, 
that eminent knowledge of God through which wisdom 
is accorded 2. 

For Saint Augustine, therefore, theology is doubly super- 
natural: first, by its object, revealed truth known by faith; 
secondly, in its perfect form by the light which derives from 
contemplative wisdom. For Augustine does not speak of an 
ordinary and natural wisdom, but of supernatural wisdom, 
which is neither the gift of wisdom, in its strict sense, nor 
the simple virtue, but a virtue which is perfected by the 
exercise of the gift, as may be seen by his teaching as 
a whole on this point, both here and in parallel passages 3. 


B). Characteristics. The application of these principles, 
which Saint Thomas himself admitted, led Saint Augustine 
and his school to create a theological method somewhat 
different from that of the Angelical Doctor. Here will be 
indicated three of its chief characteristics: 1) an affective 
tendency; 2) symbolism and the method of degrees; 
3) a complexity of view-points. 


1. Exhortations to prayer, and sometimes forms of prayer, are 
frequent in many of Saint Augustine’s theological works. In this, he is 
not moved merely by religious feeling in order to sanctify his work, but 
acts on a definite plan in order to obtain the shedding of the superior 
light of wisdom on revealed truth. This tendency is properly mystical 
and does not suppose voluntarism‘, Augustine does not think of love 
as acting directly on the intelligence but as the Holy Ghost vouchsafing 


light and strength to those souls which are disposed to respond to His 
action. 


2. The method of degrees is also characteristic of Augustinism. 
As a man who has a very real perception of God, Augustine seeks much 
less to demonstrate (inasmuch as this is possible) the truth of the 
mysteries than zo show them, to make them visible, as it were, by means 


* Tbid., XU, 21-25; XIII, I, 253 XIV, 1-3. 

*See the definition, p. 23. An outline of truly Augustinian theology will 
be found in the first book of the De doctrina Christiana (397) or in the 
Enchiridion. 

3 See F. Cayri, La contemplation augustinienne, ch. 1x. Saint Augustine, 
speaking as a ‘* practical” theologian, did not make the various distinctions 
we have indicated, but they are supposed by his teaching. ; 

4 See above, p. 669. 
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of symbols which represent them. Such a method is perfectly legitimat 
since every being embodies an idea of God, and is, in a varying degree) 
an image of God. Augustine conceived the notion of forming a hierarchy 
of beings so that he might gradually approach the idea of God, which 
would be both concrete (showing Him by means of an image) and also 
very pure (this image becoming more and more spiritual in its nature) *. 
His attention was more especially drawn to transcendental notions 
(being ; above all, truth ; the good and the beautiful), which constitute the 
highest points of these degrees. He likes especially to consider them 
as the light and strength of the soul, and it is in this image, enlightened 
by wisdom, that he usually finds God. Contemplation is the vision 
_ of God seen in this image *. 


3. The complexity of view-points found in Saint Augustine’s work 
must also be carefully noted. Instead of clearly distinguishing the 
realm of philosophy from that of theology, the natural order which is 
ruled by reason from the supernatural order where faith predominates, 
_he seems rather to have coméined them all without confusing them. 
Far from giving a careful analysis of what is proper to man as-such, 
and to the believer as such, he possesses a habitual tendency to consider 
human nature on a supernatural background, on which in reality it was 
placed from the beginning, and on which by God’s will it still remains 
In spite of the original fall. All his speculation is guided by facts 
actually known by faith3, However much a philosopher he may be, 
he remains a Practical philosopher, more inclined to build up than 
to dissect; tending to compare created beings in the light of God’s 
action, rather than analyse them in order to consider them from any 
specialised aspect in themselves. This again must be regarded as an 
effect of contemplation. No doubt the latter gives direct enlightenment 
only as regards God Himself, but by a necessary consequence it links 
all things up with God, not only the Scriptures, Christ, the Church and 
the mysteries, but also all creatures, for they are all images of God Who 
is their end. In spite of his vast subtility, Augustine’s general method 
was synthetic rather than analytical. 

Such a tendency was not without its dangers. The complexity 
of view-points sometimes renders difficult the access to his work, and 
those who are not forewarned may easily be deceived+. On the other 
hand, this superior, divine point of view, which gives unity to the whole, 
naturally lays stress on wisdom, even mystical wisdom, and on the 
advantages which reason itself thereby gains; hence if due care is not 
exercised two contrary and exaggerated consequences may be drawn. 
It may be concluded that reason is incapable of attaining certain 
natural truths (ov¢ologism is one of the forms taken by this species 
of scepticism) §, or, on the other hand, the force of reason may be unduly 


t See art. Iv, on the knowledge of God and the Trinity, p. 673 and 674. 

2Tt isa ‘‘mediate vision”. Moreover, the above mentioned image is but its 
natural foundation. The true principles of contemplative knowledge are faith 
and the infused lights of wisdom and understanding. See F. CAYRE, of. cit., 
ch. v1 : La vision médiate. ' Ae 

3 This remark partly explains the position he takes in the delicate question 
of predestination. See p. 690. i ‘ ; 

4 Hence the many doctrinal errors which claim to be based on it. 

5 EB. PorTALI®, of. cet., col. 2510. . 
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exalted, and even considered capable of demonstrating the mysteries 
themselves. Both these tendencies, especially the latter, were found 
in the theologians of the Middle Ages, disciples of Saint Augustine *. 
Saint Thomas opportunely distinguished the two points of view with 
great care. These exaggerations, however, must not be laid to Saint 
Augustine’s charge. Although the distinction of the two orders 
of faith and reason is necessary to the student for the sake of clarity, 
their prudent combination is no less legitimate and useful from other 
points of view, and especially for the purpose of nourishing a solid piety, 
which was Augustine’s ever present preoccupation. 


ARTICLE IV. DOCTRINE. 


I. GOD. THE MAN-GOD. 


A). Existence and Nature. 


The idea of God forms the centre of all Augustinian 
thought2. God is not the object of direct intuition and 
immediate vision. Nevertheless Saint Augustine judges 
that His existence is so evident that it cannot be ignored, 
except under the influence of passion; and even that is 
exceptional 3. And it is precisely the agreement of mankind 
on this point that forms one of his proofs 4. Often he bases 
his demonstration on the beauty of the world and the order 
manifest therein 5, Usually, however, he eloquently develops 
the metaphysical and psychological proofs. He is struck 
by the changing and therefore imperfect character of the 
beings that surround him, and is thus forced to seek higher 
for a being in whom truth, goodness and perfection are in 
no wise limited® On the other hand, the necessary and 
universal character of those noble ideas which go to make 
the light and strength of the spiritual soul, those notions 
of truth and goodness which guide all its intellectual and 
moral activity, offer him still greater attraction, and more 
often than not it is by this psychological avenue that he 


*T. Heitz, Essai historique sur les rapports entre la philosophie et la foi 
de Bérenger de T. & S. Thomas ad’ Aquin, Paris, 1909, p. 59, 80, 115. 

2 See above, p. 643. 

3 Insania ista paucorum est. Sev., 69, 3. 

4See Jz Joann., tract. CVI, 4. 

5 In Ps. 41, 7. Serm., 141, 2. Confess., bk. X,c. V1, 9. 

° Ecce sunt caelum et terra : clamant quod facta sunt : mutantur enim atque — 


variantur... Clamant quod seipsa non fecerint : Ideo sumus quia facta sumus. 
Confess., bk. XI, c. Iv, 6. 
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comes to Godt. Moreover, although these first principles 
are not absolutely innate, there is something so effortless, 
so spontaneous about them, that Augustine is nothing loath 
to attribute them to the action of God, Who is the principle 
of all knowledge, as He is the principle of all being. 
He insists more especially on this point, since these primary 
ideas, though simple, yet enable man to contemplate God 
already in this world, and even to see Him in some measure 
when they are illuminated by supernatural wisdom 3, 


These various proofs of the existence of God are rarely developed 
in rigorous form by Saint Augustine. More often than not they are 
incorporated in a kind of meditation on God, characteristic of both his 
spirituality and his theology, and which we will call the method 
_ of degrees. Augustine has often described it, but never so perfectly 
as in the Cozfesstons+. He numbers three stages. a) First, he considers 
material creation, after having admired its beauties, which cry aloud the 
name of the Creator, he finds them to be but rude images, and passes 
on 5 in search of beings better fitted to show him the nature of his God. 
6) In the second stage of his progress, he looks into his own sozd, his 
own mind, ornamented with its manifold knowledge (semoria) of which 
he brilliantly described the richness °; yet this very abundance consti- 
tutes a danger; man abandoned to the sea of his thoughts can never 
come to harbour, for God is not to be found in such multiplicity; Augu- 
stine rises still higher’. c) He observes that at the very core of the 
troubled sea of the soul lies a firm and constant port: this is where 
resides the court of reason which judges all things according to truth; 
- that “ruth which is the life of the mind and through which goodness 
is perceived. There, above the memory, resides the image of God in 
which He is already seen in this world, in which indeed He is truly 
found®. Then Augustine cries: “Sero te amavi, pulchritudo tam 
antiqua et tam nova! Sero te amavi! Et ecce intus eras et ego foris, 
et ibi te quazerebam... Mecum eras et tecum non eram”®. ‘This pos- 
session of God, if it is to include this already beatifying perfection, 
supposes in a certain measure *° the light of contemplative wisdom ", but 
“it has nevertheless its starting point in an analogical yet sure knowledge 
of God and His perfections. 


1 De libero arbitrio, bk. I, c. 111-xiv, 7-38. De div. gu@est., LXXXIII, q. 54, 
Confess., bk. VII, c. xX, 16. J Ps. 41, 8. See C. Bover, L’ldée de Vérite. 
p- 47 sq. — ® On the origin of these ideas, see above, p. 643. 

3 De div. quest., UXXXI1, q. 46, De ideis. De Trinit., bk. vit and XIv. 

4 Conf., bk. X, c. VI-xXvil, 8-38, P. L., 32, 782-795. 

5 [bid., VI-vul, 8-11. — ° Zé¢d., VIII-XVII, 12-26. 

DUTAY Sifsiy es 

8 [bid., XX-XXVI, 29-37. 

9 [bid., XXVII, 38. : , 

10 Either in the intense form described by Augustine in the meditation at Ostia 
(Confess., bk. IX, c. X, 23-26), or in the attenuated form as found in the 
De Trinitate, bk. XIV. 

™ See below, p. 687. 
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The divine attributes which especially attracted Saint 
Augustine’s attention are, together with that of the perfect 
and unchanging Being, those of Zruth and Goodness. This 
conception of God, which follows from what has already 
been said of the proofs on His existence, is well rendered 
by the following expression, reminiscent of Platonism. God 
is “ et causa subststendt, et ratio intelligendi, et ordo vivendi” *. 
God is the Perfect Being, with a perfection which excludes 
all change, unlike all other beings which receive from Him 
all they possess. Nevertheless Augustine is still more drawn 
by the aspect of truth and goodness in God. God is Truth 
in Himself, since in God there is no difference between the 
idea and its realisation; God is Truth, also with regard to all 
creation, since He is the principle of all the truth which 
resides in created being, and of all the knowledge possessed 
by created minds? He is Goodness, in Himself and outside 
Himself, for all He has made is good, and for His reasoning 
creatures He constitutes the supreme rule of moral good and 
the principle of all supernatural good 3. With truth and 
goodness is linked up wzsdom, which occupies a great place 
in Saint Augustine’s thought. To this divine attribute he 
finally reduces all the others in a famous page of the 
De Trinitate 4. 


B). Trinitarian Doctrine. 


Saint Augustine’s doctrine on the Trinity is well known 
to us from the great work he devoted to this mystery. 
Unlike the majority of the Fathers who preceded him, 
he treated this great subject not so much as a controversalist 
than as a theologian and contemplative, and opened up 
new avenues to speculative thought. 

He differed from his forerunners by beginning his explan- 
ation of the dogma, not with the Father, considered as the 
source of the other two Persons, but with the one and simple 
divine nature which is the Trinity. This was an efficacious 
offset to Subordinationism 5, Saint Augustine concludes 
from this principle: 1) to the unity of operation ad extra; 
2) to the absolute equality of the Persons and to their 


* De Civit. Det, bk. VIII, c. IV. See zbid., c. 1X-X. 

* See above (p. 643) in what sense this expression should be understood. 
* See the Anti-Manichaean and Anti-Pelagian writings. 

4 De Trinit., bk. XV, c. VI, 9. 

5 J. TIxXERONT, Hist. Dogm., p. 364. 
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circumincession; 3) to the necessity of speaking in the sin- 
gular of all that concerns the nature and expresses anything 
absolute": On the other hand, in order to avoid any trace 
of Modalism, Saint Augustine developed the theory of 
relations : “These Persons are relations2, which are not 
to be confused with the substance or the nature, since they 
are not something absolute; but neither can they be called 
accidents, because they are essential to the nature and like 
it eternal and necessary... Thus of the Father it is said that 
He is ad Filium, while the Son is said to be ad Patrem, 
and the Holy Ghost ad -Patrem et Filium” 3. Everything 
possible had already been said regarding the generation 
of the Son, and Augustine could only repeat what his. pre- 
decessors had said. With regard to the Holy Ghost, on the 
contrary, he was the first to give ample development to the 
procession a Patre Filiogue, maintaining at the same time 
that He proceeded principaliter from the Father, the principle 
without source. 

In this, of course, Augustine does hardly more than com- 
plete the work of those who went before him, but he also 
introduced a new kind of research on the great mystery. 
In order to provide a clearer and stronger idea of the Trinity, 
he not only desired that it should be accepted on the 
authority of the Scriptures, of which the data are simply 
accepted by reason, but he also wished to penetrate to the 
heart of the mystery by means of reason, not of course 
to give a complete rational demonstration, but in order 
to acquire a better understanding of its reasonableness, based 
on analogies. Already, in the Confesszons, about 400, he 
had shown that man is the image of the Trinity by esse, 
nosse and velle4, In the De Trinitate, which he began about 
this time, he again treated the same idea and gave it ample 
development 5. He now sought to understand the great 
mystery® in the highest operations of the thinking soul, 
made perfect by contemplative wisdom7. He applied 
himself to this task with so much conviction that it some- 
times seems that he wished to give a truly rational demon- 


tJ, TIXERONT, of. cét., p. 364-365. — ? De Trinit., bk. V. 
3 J. TIXERONT, of, cit., p. 365-366. 

4 Confess., bk. XIII, c. XI, 12. 

5 See the abstract of the work, p. 645 sq. 

© See chiefly bk. XIV. 

7 See bk. XV. 
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stration. But in reality he was well aware that his knowledge 
of the mystery was but analogical and imperfect. Some 
of his disciples in the Middle Ages showed less caution, and 
Saint Thomas’s reminder of the proper role of reason with 
regard to the mystery, was extremely opportune *. 


C). The Work of God. 


The world is essentially good, for it is the work of God, The fro- 
duction of the world, the work of the whole Trinity, is true creation 
ex nihilo (against the emanantism of the Platonists)*. It takes place 
in tempore (against the Origenists), or rather, says Augustine, cum 
tempore, although the archetypes were eternally present in the mind 
of God. The whole universe was created szmudlfaneously, not in its 
present state but in the condition of a zedu/a (nebulosa species apparet) *, 
containing, however, active principles (seminal reasons), the germs 
of future transformations and of the different forms that have been 
produced in the course of time. God conserves and guides the deve- 
lopment of these principles 5. 

Order xeigns in the world, ruled by Providence. Even evil has its 
place; the supposed “ metaphysical evil” is essential to created being °; 
physical evil is due to its weakness, and moral evil to the misuse 
of liberty. Order is therefore undisturbed. It is but one aspect of truth 
and being, and hence Providence is but an aspect of continued creation. 
This Providence, so well understood by Augustine, was “one of the 
most powerful of those beacons which constantly enlightened Saint 
Augustine’s ideas”, says Boyer?, And his teaching on grace is even 
a better proof of this assertion. 


D). The Man-God ®. 


1). Christ is pre-eminently the Way which leads to God : 
Saint Augustine repeatedly reminds us of this fact. Also, 
especially in the Czty ef God, he points to Christ standing 
at the very cen/re of the history of mankind, and still more 
at the centre of all Christian and religious life. In the years 
which had elapsed since his conversion? Augustine had 
acquired an admirable understanding of the mystery of the 


1 See above, art. I1f, p. 672. 

“Saint Augustine, says Portalié, always rejected the Platonic cosmogony, 
of which he refuted the six serious errors ; a. ci#f., col. 2329. 

3 De Crv. Dei, bk. XI, ¢. Vi. 

4 De Gen. ad litt., bk, I, c. x11, 27. 

5 “The Doctor of Hippo was not thinking of evolution, but... if such were the 
case his system would furnish the theory of evolution with a rational and philo- 
sophical expression”. Cu. Boyer (Z’/dée de Vérité, p. 132). 

° But this expression would have had little charm for Augustine; he prefers 
to stress the essential goodness of creatures. — 7 Jbid., p. 132-152. 

® With regard to Christ, Augustine considers the divine aspect before 
envisaging the mission of Our Lord. It is therefore at this stage of the doctrinal 
synthesis that a study of the Man-God should be placed. — 9 See above, p. 617. 
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Man-God. It is for this reason that, although he did not 
compose any work on this subject 1, he shed the greatest 
light upon it throughout all his works. 

With regard to Christ’s humanity, His divinity, and espe- 
cially the union of the divine and human nature, not only 
did he steer clear of the current errors, but also, even before 
the inception of the great Monophysite and Nestorian con- 
troversies, he found the formulas which condemned these 
errors. Saint Leo borrowed them from him in the famous 
letter to Flavian (449) and their influence is patent in the 
so precise Quzcumgue*. Later theology retained them. 
Certain ambiguous expressions (mxtio, homo dominicus, 
homo tor humanitas) are easily explained by reference to the 


_* context or to parallel passages. The only purpose of the 


comparison of the union of the body and soul in order 
to represent the union in Christ of divine and human nature, 
was to show the reality of the hypostatic union, and betrays 
no Monophysite leanings in Augustine. 

Saint Augustine also vigorously accentuated the role 
of Christ as mediator 3. God became man to cure man’s 
heart of pride, but also, and above all, to reconcile him with 
his God. He accomplished the first mission by His haumzlzty. 
No other Father insisted so strongly as Augustine on this 
moral aspect of the Incarnation, this “humility of God” 4: 
it was a Divine Person, the Word of God, Who humiliated 
Himself. Christ accomplished the second mission in His 
death, which was a true expiatory sacrifice offered to the 
Father by virtue of a substitution5: Saint Augustine does 
not admit the theory of the rights of the devil®& This 
Redemption is universal7: it extends to all sins and to all 
sinners, but not to the fallen angels; those who are saved 
among men will fill the places left by the latter in heaven §, 


* He dealt with it in letter 137 to Volusianus (P. Z., 33, 515-525), in the 
De Trinitate (bk, IV and XIII, c. x-x1x), the De doct. Christ. (bk. I, c. XI-Xv), 
the Enchiridion (c. XXXIII-XLI), etc. See E. PORTALIE, of. cit., col. 2361-2374. 

2 See above, p. 349. 

3 Enchirid., c. CVI. 2. 

4 Uthumana superbia fer humilitatem Dei argueretur ac sanaretur. LZnchirid., 
evil. See De doct. Christ., bk. I, c. XIV, 13. 

5 See De Trinit., bk. XIII, e. XIV-XVIII, 16-22. } ; 

6 See zbid., c. XIV, 18. The ambiguous phrase in No. 19 is explained by 
this clear passage. ee 

7 See below his teaching on grace and predestination. 

8 Enchirid., c. LXI-LXII. 
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2). Saint Augustine more than any other Father has 
stressed the zucomparable part played by Mary in the 
Redemption?. Since the Son of God came to save the whole 
of mankind, and took the masculine sex in His Incarnation, 
as was fitting, it was necessary for Him to be born of 
a woman in order to manifest also the salvation of the other 
sex, Having been lost by a man and a woman, it was 
fitting that we should be saved in the same manner3, 
Moreover, Saint Augustine was well aware of the greatness 
of Mary’s mission, The Mother of God must be a virgin 
ante partum, in partu, and again post partum+. She must 
be exempt from all sin; this latter is very general : “ De qua 
(Maria), propter honorem Domini, nullam prorsus, cum de 
peccatis agitur, haberi volo questionem”s. This text 
evidently applies to all personal sins, It cannot be absolu- 
tely demonstrated that Augustine took it also to mean 
original sin, or that he explicitly refers to the privilege of the 
Immaculate Conception ®. 


II. MAN. GRACE. 


A). Man. Adam was not created in the present state 
of mankind. Saint Augustine’s explanation of the original 
form of his body underwent a gradual change7. But, on the 
contrary, he affirmed from the very beginning that what are 
called the preternatural and supernatural gifts existed in the 
innocent Adam”, Among these gifts of the first man may 
be mentioned, first, in his body, that of immortality 9, and 
freedom from pain and infirmity *°; then, in his soul, wisdom, 
infused knowledge, the domination of the senses *, and 
perfect liberty (the posse non peccare), inferior to the non posse 


*S. Protin, La Mariologie de Saint Augustin, in Rev. Aug., 1902 (t. 1), 
Pp 375-396. A. ALvERY, Mariologie augustinienne, ibid., 1907 (t. XI), 
p- 705-719. — ? De atv, quest., LXXXIII, q. XI. 

3 De Agone Christ., c. XX, 24. — 4 Eptst:, 137, 8. 

5 De nat. et grat., c. XXXVI, 42. 

° Another text (Op. img. cont. Jul., bk. Iv, 122) is hotly discussed. See 
PH, FRIEDRIECH, of. cit., p. 183-233. J. TIXERONT, Hist. Dogm., ul, 
P- 471-472. 

7In the De Gen. contra Manich. (bk- II, c. vti-x11t, 8-19), he conceives it as 
a material body more or less spiritualised. 

8]. TIXERONT, Hist, Dogm., 11, p. 462. 

9 De Gen. ad litt., bk. VI, c. XXvV, 36. 

© De Gen. ad litt., bk. VIII, c. v, 11. 

* Cont. Jul. op. imp., bk. V, c. I. 
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peccare of the elect, but nevertheless greater than the freewill 
that remains to us, and which is characterised by the non 
_ posse non peccare; lastly, justice, which supposes, together 
with the fundamental supernatural gift of sanctifying grace, 
the perfect righteousness of the mind (mens) of man, under 
the influence of supernatural wisdom. These gifts where 
pertectly gratuitous; should Augustine sometimes call them 
natural, it is because he speaks from a historical point of 
views: “ He troubles but little about what was possible, but 
about what had been and what is;... he takes man such as 
he was when he left the hands of God, and then as he became 
after his fall: what is natural is the work of God; the work 
of sin is not natural ” 2. 

Although Augustine gives an allegorical commentary 
of the fall as related in Genesis, before he attempts any 
literal commentary, he never doubts the existence of original 
sin, which he proved by the Scriptures and tradition (writings 
of the Fathers and the practice of infant baptism), and lastly 
by the present physical and moral state of man3. He 
expressly stresses concupiscence, even to the point of assimi- 
lating it to original sin, of which it is an effect4; but he 
specified that original sin consists in the reatus concupiscentiae 
(the guilt) which is effaced by baptism, and not in the actus 
(the fact) which remains5. He nevertheless exaggerated the 
part played by concupiscence in the transmission of original 
sin, even to the point of seeming to say that it is not merely 
by the fact of birth that original sin is transmitted® It was 
this reason also that prevented him in his study of the origin 
of souls from subscribing wholeheartedly to Creationism 7. 

The consequences of origirial sin, in addition to the pains 
of this life, are: 1) the loss of perfect freedom (“dertas), 
thanks to which, man was able to avoid evil and do good by 


1 De Gen. ad litt., bk. III, c. X1X-XX, 29-32. De Trinit., bk. XIV, c. Xvi- 
XVII, 22-23. Confess., bk. XIII, c. XXIII, c. XXII, 32. See p. 681. 

2J. TIXERONT, Hist. Dogm., 1, p. 464. Baius, who took these affirmations 
absolutely literally, did not take into account other passages which indicate or 
suppose the supernatural or preternatural character of these privileges. 

3 See J. TIXERONT, of. ctt., p. 467-472. , 

4 He calls it sin, but he adds: ‘* Peccatum vocatur, non utique quia peccatum 
est, sed quia peccato facta est”. Cont. 2 ep. Pelag., bk. I, c, XII, 27. 

5 De nupt. et concup., bk. I, c. XXV-XXVI, 28-29. : ] 

6 PoRTALIE is of the opinion that this gross conception is to be attributed 
much less to Augustine than to his disciples. Of. cz?., col. 2396-2397. 

7 See above, p. 633. 
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means of a simple auxilium sine quo non, the free-will that 
remains to us cannot help sinning (freely) if it is not aided 
by a stronger grace which Augustine terms auxilium quo 
volumus. Elsewhere, it would seem that this necessity of 
sinning is a moral necessity de facto, rather than a necessity 
de jure, as Tixeront remarks*. 2) It follows from this that 
with the exception of Jesus Christ and His Mother 2 no one 
is without sin (at least venial sin) and the whole of mankind 
is a massa damnationts, massa perditionts 3: these are forceful 
but nevertheless exact expressions of the doctrine of original 
sin. 3) Children who die without baptism are damned, but 
their suffering is of the lightest 4+; this opinion is now univer- 
sally rejected. 


B). Justification. Sanctifying Grace. 


Augustine defended the vea/ity of sanctifying grace 
against the Pelagians, who reduced justification to barely 
more than the destruction of sins. He taught that baptism 
truly effaces sin and does not merely “erase” it, as he was 
accused of saying: concupiscence remains, but strictly 
speaking it is not sin: and as for the “infirmity” of our fallen 
nature, it also is but an effect of sin and will gradually 
disappear. Sin is therefore destroyed, but justification sup- 
poses in addition a positive element, some reality inherent 
in the soul, as even the Protestants admit. Saint Augustine 
readily thought of it as a divine adoption ©, or as a deification 
of the soul 7, which is thus rendered an image of its Creator, 
more perfect than nature alone could make it and, lastly, 
as a participation in the very justice and holiness of God 8, 
It is this image, lost by original sin, which is instantaneously 
restored to the soul at the moment of baptism, and which 
grows in perfection in the measure that the soul “is renewed 


* Hist. Dogm., 11, p. 485-486, according to the De pecc. merit. et rem., bk. II, 
c. UI, 3; De spiritu et litt., XXvuI, 48. This necessity de jure is itself but 
a relative necessity. Moreover, Augustine calls sins, acts which are good in 
themselves, if they are deprived of the conditions required to render them merit- 
orious and perfect. See below, p. 699. 

? See above, p. 678. 

3 Enchirid., c. XXV1-XXVU. 

4 Mitissima sane omnium; Zuchirid., c. XCIII. 

SJ. Rivikre, Justification, in Dict. théol., col. 2103-2105. 

® De Serm. Dom. in monte, 1, XX111, 78; Sermon 126, 9. 

7 Sermon 109, 53 342, 5; Znarr. in Ps., XLIX, 2. 

® De Trinit., bk. XIV, c. XVI, XVI. 
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in the knowledge of God, that is to say, in the justice and 
holiness of truth” '. 

In these latter texts, these effects are attributed to wisdom: 
elsewhere they are usually attributed to charity. The reason 
for this is that Saint Augustine makes little distinction 
between grace, which is the source of justice in the soul, and 
the virtues which flow from it, until complete perfection is 
obtained. He never forgets that man was perfect as he 
came from the hands of God, and that in so far as is possible 
he should become so again. This ideal is realised in great 
measure by charity, which achieves the union with God, 
especially when it is accompanied by wisdom in which 
Augustine seems to perceive some traces of those privileges 
-of which man was despoiled by original sin2. In order that 
this ideal may be realised Augustine exhorts man incessantly 
to renew himself interiorly by a veritable moral transfor- 
mation. This explains why sanctifying grace, although it 
remains at the base of charity and wisdom, is kept in the 
background, and also why, even apart from the Pelagian 
controversy, actual grace is given such importance in Augus- 
tine’s work. 


C). Actual Grace 3. 


1, Saint Augustine affirms, against the Pelagians, the 
existence of both ertertor and interior graces. The latter are 
accorded either in the form of z//umznation, which reveals 
to us our duty, or in the form of zwsfzration, which affects 
the will and moves it to act. The Pelagians admitted chiefly 
the exterior graces, notably the Law and the Gospels, as well 
as the example of Jesus Christ. It is possible that they also 
recognised certain interior illuminative graces+; but they 
categorically denied the latter, asserting that to do and to 
accomplish depend solely on free-will 5. 

Saint Augustine considers that grace is necessary to 
man; first and foremost in the supernatural order, in order 
that he may Jde/zeve revealed truths and give to his acts 
a supernatural goodness, and secondly, not only that these 


! [bid., XVI, n. 23. — ? See above, p. 678 and below, p. 688. 

3 We have purposely refrained from any detailed explanation of the Augus- 
tinian doctrine on grace and predestination in order to avoid treating of those 
theological systems which seem to us to be the result of later developments. 

4 De grat. Christ. et pecc. orig., 1, 8. 

SJ. TIXERONT, His?. Dogm., 11, 443-445. 
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acts may be brought to their full perfection, but also that 
he may begin, and persevere, in good works ?.’ In his refut- 
ation of Semi-Pelagianism he’ particularly stressed the 
necessity of grace for the beginning of faith, and also the 
grace of final perseverance. Even in the matwral order 
he insists — at least for the accomplishment of the majority 
of the precepts on account of the infirmity of fallen man — 
on some supernatural aid, which, moreover, is not refused 
to the heathen, since for Augustine, whatever may have been 
said to the contrary, fazth: is not the condition of all moral 
good; he admits and mentions good works accomplished by 
unbelievers, for instance, the mercy of Assuerus 3. Should 
he appear to deny this goodness 4 in other passages, it must 
be taken as meaning that perfect and meritorious goodness 
which in the plan of God is always required of man. He had 
all the more reason for not making charity the condition 
of all moral good 5 since for Augustine this word does not 
always strictly signify perfect love, but often enough all good 
love as opposed to concupiscence. 

Augustine defended the gratuity of grace, or the divine 
gift, no less than its necessity. From the year 397° he 
affirmed the absolute gratuity of the first graces (desire of 
faith, conversion), and especially in his controversy . with the 
Semi-Pelagians ; they can be the object of no merit whatever. 
On the contrary, the second graces can be merited in a certain 
measure by those who have faith: here, he refers to the 
graces necessary for accomplishing good acts and persevering 
in virtue; but these are nevertheless obtained chiefly by 
prayer. /vnal perseverance, like the first graces, cannot be 
merited, but it can and should be prayed for7. As for 
salvation, it is, strictly speaking, the reward merited by the 
just man; but although it is a reward, it does not cease to be 
a grace, since our merits themselves are gifts of God, 


* Ibid. , 484-485. 

* Both these points are connected with the gratuity of grace and salvation. 

3 De grat. Christ et pece. orig., 1, 25. 

“Notably in his controversy with Julian of Eclanum. See J. Trxeront, 
op. ctt., U1, p. 487-489. 

* For that charity by means of which all precepts are accomplished, see the 
fine chapters XVII-XVIII of De gr. et lib. arbitrio, 33- 39. 

° Until then he had thought that the first natural movements towards good 
could partly merit the first graces; but he corrected his opinions in the Ad Sim- 
plictanum, 1, q. 11; P. L., 40, 111-128. 

7 See the whole of the De dono perseverantic. 
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according to that expression so dear to Saint Augustine: 
Cum Deus coronat merita nostra, nihil alind ceronat quam 
munera suat. t 


2. Nature of actual grace. Man redeemed “has need 
of a more powerful grace” than innocent man2. With his 
nature, Adam received the supernatural gift of grace and 
a righteous will (dederat bonam voluntatem, fecerat rectum ) 3. 
In order to accomplish good actions he needed only an 
“auxilium seve guo in ea mon posset permanere, si vellet”: 
this grace, which gave him the fosse, was enough; the agere, 
and consequently perseverance, remained in the power of his 
free-will 4. Redeemed man, on account of his natural 
infirmity, has need of a more efficacious aid, which gives 
‘him.: @) justice, righteousness and good will; 4) the posse, and 
what is more, the velle (auxilium quo) or the very act of 
willing; ¢) lastly, perseverance which can be obtained only 
by means of a similar aid (auxtlium quo)s. This more 
powerful grace, moreover, is not refused to man, who finds it 
superabundantly in Christ, the Incarnate Son of God, © so that 
the saints, in spite of the many temptations to which they 
were exposed, remained faithful to God, whilst Adam fell in 
spite of all his advantages 7. 

This grace, which affects the act of will, was often 
described by Saint Augustine. The classical text is that of 
the De gratia et libero arbitrio (n. 33), which shows God first 
preparing the will to act (ut velimus operatur tncipiens) and 
then co-operating with it in the very act of willing and 
guiding its operation to the perfect accomplishment of the 


t Epist. 194 (Ad Sixtum), n. 19. FP. L., 33, 880. See also De gratia et hb. 
arb.,n. 15. All this treatise insists a great deal on the gratuity of grace, as well 
as on man’s free-will. 

2 See on the subject of this paragraph, De corvepl. et grat. 3. XI-XU, 30-38. 

3 [bid., 32. } ; 

4 Adam had need of an aux7/ium guo in order to obtain deatitude, and in this 
respect he did not differ from redeemed man. d E 

5 Modern theologians usually reduce these two conceptions, the awxzlinm guo 
non, and the azxilz2n quo, to the notions of sufficient and efficacious grace, which 
moreover they explain with certain divergences. But it would seem that 
Augustine’s idea is not directly represented by this point of view. He was more 
directly concerned with showing the differences which exist between the state of 
innocent man and that of redeemed man, and with showing that God has 
measured His grace in proportion to man’s needs, but increases its intensity so 
that man may overcome his passions. Augustine’s teaching, however, may be 
interpreted in the above mentioned manner. 

© De corrept. et grat., n. 30. 

7 [bid., 35. 
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perfect act (gu volentibus cooperatur perpictens) r, The 
gratia operans gives a beginning of charity (a/:guid ailec- 
tionts) 2 which enables the will to receive still more by its 
docile correspondence to these first graces. Here the word 
charity indicates all supernatural love of good, even in its 
lowest form. In the gratia cooperans, this same charity, 
together with the action of the will, is in a sense perfect in 
relation to the act in question, since this act is actually 
produced 3, There are here, therefore, two operations which 
are co-ordinated, or rather one of which is subordinated to 
the other; man indeed wills and acts, but is moved by the 
divine operation which penetrates his will, his heart and his 
free-will; all the acts he accomplishes are properly his and 
are rightly attributed to him, but inasmuch as they are 
meritorious they are properly to be attributed to God, since 
they derive all their supernatural goodness wholly from 
grace 4, ’ 
Moreover, it should be sedulously noted that the liberty 
of man, far from being diminished by this co-operation, is 
on the contrary strengthened. Augustine never supposes that 
free-will gives way before the divine action. In the De gratia 
et libero arbitrio he proves this continuously from Scriptural 
citations; 5 the precepts contained in Holy Writ have no 
meaning if man is not free® Grace itself postulates rather 
than suppresses freewill. But it may be wondered how these 
assertions can be made to agree with what has gone before. 
Saint Augustine did not develop a system which would 
immediately harmonise the action of grace and that of 
free-will since complete harmony is to be found in those 
eminent principles which guide the two systems...The 
following are those which seem to correspond to his usual 


* Et quis istam, etsi parvam, dare coeperat charitatem nisi ille qui preparat 
voluntatem, et cooferando perficit quod operando incipit? Quoniam ipsi z¢ velzmus 
operatur incipiens qui volentibus cooperatur perficiens. Propter quod ait 
Apostolus : certus sum quoniam gui operatur in vobis opus bonum, perfictet usgue 
in diem Christi Jesu (Phil. 1, 6). Ut ergo velimus, sine nobis operatur; cam 
autem volumus et sic volumus ut faciamus, nobiscum cooferatur ; tamen sine illo, 
vel operante ut velimus, vel cooperante cum volumus, ad bona pietatis opera 
nihil valemus. De gra/. ef lib. arb., n. 333 P. L., 44, 901. 

* Ibid, Nii 37x 

The distinction between prevenient and subsequent grace may be approxima- 
tely reduced to that. -Anchiridion, c. Xxxt1; De nat. et grat., c. XXXI. See 
also S. THomAs, Sum. theol., Ia-Ile, qu. 111, art. 2 et 3. 

* See what was said above with regard to the gratuity of grace. 

5 De grat. et lib. arb., n. 1-5. — © Tbid., 33-37. 
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way of thinking: 2) God Who is the Good in itself must 
necessarily lead his creatures to good, and all true good 
comes from Him;' 0) the souw/, the image of God, ordained 
to God as to its last end, is made for goodness to which 
it must naturally tend;? for this purpose, knowledge and 
love, the two elements of free-will, have been given to it; the 
more the soul frees itself from the toils of evil, the more it 
is free ;3 ¢) the grace of God, far from forming an obstacle to 
freewill, on the contrary assists it favourably, since it helps 
the soul to aspire after and accomplish the good; it follows 
that in the measure that charity augments, even to perfect 
union with God, so the strength of the will grows also and 
consequently that of free-will 4. 

Whence comes the efficacy of grace? Saint Augustine did 


~ not study this question from such a precise angle as modern 


_ theologians. But his ideas on the subject may be gleaned 


from the following principles: a) the wz of God is all 
powerful and most efficacious (efficacisséma);5 6) that grace 
which affectively determines the adherence of the will is 
gratia congrua, adapted, that is to say, to the dispositions of 
the subject, as they are known to God;® c) free-wil/, which 
has of itself a real power with regard to evil,7 is able to 
place obstacles in the way of grace and hinder its action, 
although of itself it is not able to render grace efficacious by 
corresponding to it. 

Jansenism reduced the whole of Augustine’s teaching 
on the efficacy of grace to the influence of some heavenly 
delectation which imposed itself on the will, apart from any 
deliberate act of volition, in order to enable man to overcome 
all concupiscence or earthly delectation, for man is at the 
mercy of both these delectations: “Quod enim amplius nos 
delectat, secundum id operemur necesse est” ®, This teaching 


t See above, p. 674. 

2 See above, p. 647. Aguntur enim (homines) ut agant, non ut ipsi nihil 
agant. De corrept. et grat., 4. diy ; ; 

3 Quid erit autem liberius libero arbitrio, quando non poterit servire peccato? 
De corrept. et grat., n. 32. —* De grat. et lib. arb., 0. 33-34. 

5 Einchiridion, c. 95 et sq. The efficacy of grace, thus considered with regard 
to God, is really connected with the teaching on predestination. See below. — 

6 See especially 4d Simplicianum, 1, q. 11, n. 13. This congruity, which 
Suarez regards as being chiefly extrinsic, is looked upon by other theologians as 
a «congruité agissante et triomphante), that is, intrinsic. GUILLERMIN, in 
Revue thomiste, 1902, p. 658. 

7 Liberum arbitrium ad malum sufficit. De corrept. e¢ grat., n. 31. 

8 In Gal., n. 49. 
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in Saint Augustine has more of a moral bearing: than 
a strictly theological value, and this and other similar texts 
should be taken as implying a relative necessity *. Moreover, 
it is not exact to say that according to Augustine all the 
movements of grace take the form of delectation; but even 
should they all be reduced to such, either desired or already 
possessed, this delectation, far from suppressing deliberate 
volition, would on the contrary provoke it, since it would 
induce the will to incline towards the good presented to it. 
Lastly, this heavenly delectation is found in but a feeble 
measure in those souls which have made little progress in the 
practice of virtue, and who, says Augustine, are the least 
free on account of the predominance of the passions. This 
delectation increases and becomes more powerful in the 
saints, who may be said to be truly free, with that spiritual 
liberty which has its foundation in a veritable /zbertas a neces- 
sttate interna, the fruit of charity, and in those eminent graces 
which form the subject of the following section. 


D). Mystical Graces. 


Among the graces vouchsafed to redeemed man, Saint 
Augustine holds in especial esteem those which enable man 
to unite himself perfectly to God by acts of pure charity. 
Their chief effect is contemplation’, for they give a very 
eminent idea of God, which is spiritual, stripped of all rude 
imagery, and also animated, ravishing the soul with admir- 
ation and leading it to unite itself effectively to God. These 
graces which, while they ex/zghZen the soul with regard to God, 
also permit Him to be savoured, are the graces of zntelligence 
and wzesdom. These are the graces which are especially 
termed the mystical graces. For Saint Augustine, as also 
for Saint Teresa, they constitute the conditions of perfect 
love 3, or at least of the state in which this love predominates, 
and which Augustine always describes as being accompanied 
by intense graces, Saint Augustine often describes such 
graces, either in connection with Biblical figures, in whom 
he saw a representation of the contemplative life: Rachel, 


* According to his teaching as a whole. — See the Introduction, p. 23 sq. 

3 Saint Teresa stresses the power of these graces with regard to union with 
God, Saint Augustine prefers to insist on their power of enlightening; but 
of course to his mind all Christian life has charity for its end (see p. yor). 


In reality there are only differences of viewpoint between Augustine and Saint 
Teresa. See above, p. 25. 
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_Lia’s sister ', Mary, Martha’s sister 2, and Saznt John the 
Evangelist 3, or in his commentary of the Beatitudes or that 
of the seven gifts of the spirit, mentioned in Isaias (Ripe) 
which he attributes to Christ and to the faithful 4. 
_ In these latter passages, wisdom and intelligence are 
given a special place: by them, as it were, man is introduced 
to the state of perfection. The other gifts seem to be given 
only to produce these two, and themselves can only come 
to perfection, in and through, the graces of intelligence and 
wisdom. But although they are not contemplative and 
mystical in the same degree, they serve a purpose in the 
perfecting of the soul, which they help.to become wholly 
docile to the guidance of the Holy Ghost. 

_ Saint Thomas followed in the traces of Augustine when 
he showed these graces as the consummation of the whole 
“spiritual organisation of the soul, destined to subject the 
soul entirely to Gods. All graces tend to this submission 
of the creature to the Creator ®; perfection consists in total 
submission, and it is that which characterises the gifts which 
are meant to guide the soul in the life of perfection. They 
are pre-eminently operating graces, but not in the sense 
of provoking only indeliberate acts. They suppose on the 
contrary free co-operation, which increases in perfection in 
the measure that the obstacles to grace in purified souls 
decrease. 

From another point of view, these mystical graces are 
also ordinary aids. Saint Augustine never considered them 
as the privilege of a few chosen ones, but thought of them 
as being meant for all, even although in reality few souls 
receive them fully. That superior knowledge of God which 
is given by contemplative wisdom is certainly said to be 
a viston7, but it is a vision which perfects faith without 
destroying it, and which always remains a vision in an image, 
in a mirror (in speculo) 8, inferior to the beatific vision which 


t Contra Faustum, bk. XXII, c. 52-57. 

2 Serm., 103, 104, 169, 179, 255. 

3 De consensu Evangelistarum, bk. I, c. 5. 

4 De sermone Domint, bk. I, c. 1-4; De doct. Christ., bk. II, c. 73 Serm. 347. 

5 Sum. theol., 12-112, q. 68, art. 1. 

6 See above, p. 683 sq. 

7 See the texts indicated above, 4 

8 De Trinit., bk. XV, c. vill, 14. Saint Augustine distinguishes the vision 
in speculo (in a mirror), which is mediate, from the vision @ specula (from an 
observatory), which is immediate. 
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is immediate. Mediate vision which comes through the 
ordinary mystical grace of contemplation certainly throws 
light on all the objects of faith, but it does not bear directly 
on God, Who is the primary object, and it is thus distin- 
guished from extraordinary visions which God can produce 
supernaturally to the eyes of the body (corporeal vision), 
in the imagination (imaginative vision) or in the mind alone 
(intellectual vision)?. Saint Augustine distinguishes mystical 
graces in the strict sense from these latter effects which are 
accessory and exceptional. He also classes them apart from 
the charismata, which may sometimes exist in the absence 
of charity 2. 

The spiritual benefits especially stressed by Augustine as 
the effects of mystical graces are: a) spiritual de/ectation, 
vouchsafed to the soul which has “found” God in contem- 
plation; 4) perfect /derty, or the Zbertas of the innocent man, 
partly attained through this perfect union with Truth and 
Goodness; ¢) a greater understanding of the divine mysteries 
in general, and notably that of the Blessed Trinity 3, 


Ill. PREDESTINATION. 


Saint Augustine did not stop at considering the order of 
grace in itself; he also studied it inasmuch as it was eternally 
prepared by God, and gave to this eternal preparation the 
name of predestination in so far as it touched those chosen 
for salvation. This teaching is chiefly found in the writings 
of his last years 4; but he had already outlined its essentials 5 
from the beginning of his episcopate. As he said himself, it 
was implicitly contained in that expression in the Confes- 
stons : Da quod jubes et jube quod vis 7, 


A) Brief Summary. Difficulties. 


Saint Augustine occasionally linked up predestination 
with God’ s foreknowledge, but in so doing he considered that 
foreknowledge of the gzfts® God has decided to vouchsafe to 


* De Gen, ad litt., bk. XII, — 2 Ad Simplic., bk. I, q. 1. 

3 See above, p. 667. 

4 De corrept. et grat. 
See above, p. 636. 

5 In the De div, guest. ad Simpi., bk. 1. 

6 De dono persev., n. 53. —7 Confess., X, c. XXXVII, 60: 

* Omnia itaque Dei dona... quis non dicam negare, sed dubitare saltem audeat 
Deum daturum se esse preescisse. De dono persev., n. 53- See also n. 35, 


3 De predestinatione sanctorum; De dono perseverantia. 
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-men so that they may be saved, rather than the fore- 
knowledge of merits. In reality he regards predestination as 
God's firm and precise will! to sanctify and save all the elect 
gratuitously. We has determined their number; He knows 
each one individually; He has prepared infallible means to 
lead each one to grace; He wills that they shall accomplish 
the meritorious works which are the condition of gaining 
heaven, although they are not the condition of the divine 
choice; lastly, He wills to vouchsafe perseverance to them so 
that they may be glorified in the measure foreseen and 
prepared for each one of them. All the eect, and only they, 
who are the object of this predestination, will be saved, in 
order to manifest the merciful goodness of God. The 
_ others, who are simply called (vocati)?, will be excluded from 
heaven on account of their sins, and will thus show forth the 
' justice of God. 

Such a teaching is immediately faced with great difficul- 
ties. It appears to exact that the mon-elect should be 
predestined to hell in the same manner and under the same 
conditions. Nowadays the word predestination is used 
exclusively of salvation and cannot be applied to damnation, 
so that no confusion can arise in these two very different 
cases. Saint Augustine, at a period when theological 
terminology had not yet been fixed, sometimes uses it in the 
two senses : he speaks of predestination “to eternal death ”, 
“to torment”, “to eternal fire” 3, etc.; usually, however, he 
uses this word to mean the preparation of the elect for 
eternal salvation. As for its underlying zdea, which alone 
truly matters, it must be confessed that at first sight it seems 
extremely disquieting. In a great number of texts 4 Augustine 
insists on the identical situation of both the damned and the 
elect before the all-powerfulness of the divine will : their 
cause is the same; eadem causa, causa communis. Original 
sin has made of mankind a massa perditionis 5, Unbaptised 
children are damned, admittedly by preterition, but never- 


t See especially the Auchirédion, c. C, n. 26. 

2 The elect are “‘vocati secundum propositum”. De corrept. e¢ gr. VII, 14. 

3 De anima et ejus orig., IV, n. 16; Ep. 204, 2; Ench., n. 26. ; 

4]. TIxXERONT (fst. Dogm., 11, 509) refers to the following texts: a) Enchir., 
n. 25; 4) Cont. Jul., 1V, 45-46; c) Ad Simplic., 1, q. UM, especially 17; 
ad) Epist., 186, n. 12, 15, 16, 21; e) Hpzst., 194, n. 4, 5, 23; f) Deweo. Det, 
XVI, 353 g) Cont. 2 ep. Pelag., U, 13. a, cay ; 

5 Elsewhere he says massa dammnationts, offenstonts, peccatt, w@, mortis, etc. 
See E. PoRTALIE, of. czt., col. 2397. 
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theless by a real act of will, independently of all foreknow- 
ledge of fersonal demerits, and in several passages adults are 
assimilated to them. But however clear may appear these 
declarations it would be wrong to accept them as an exact 
reflection of Augustine's teaching on this subject. They 
only reveal one side of it; they present it from a narrow 
angle, which must be carefully examined if his teaching is 
not to be misinterpreted, and which should not be isolated 
from other aspects of his doctrine 2. 


B). The Augustinian Point of View. 


I. First, it must not be forgotten that in his doctrine on 
predestination and reprobation, Saint Augustine never loses 
sight of the fact, known by faith, that there exist actually 
two cities, and that there will be two for all eternity : the 
city of God, which pays homage to His infinite mercy, and 
the znfernal city which manifests His justice. This fact was 
more or less denied by the Orzgenists, who believed in 
universal salvation, sometimes of the devils, but more usually 
of all men, or at least all Christians. Augustine opposed 
these exaggerations more forcefully and authoritatively than 
anyone else, and recalled with admirable opportuneness the 
data of faith 3. Nor does he ever lose sight of them, even 
when he rises to a higher consideration, the eternal prepa- 
ration 4 of the city of the elect. This point of view takes us 
into the order of intention, that of divine wisdom, knowing 
and willing both the end and the means. But it must be 


* De dono persev., 25. Cf. Cont. Jul., 1V, 42; De corrept. et grat., 12. See 
J. Trxeront, Hist. Dogm., 1, 509-510. 

* Lutheran and Calvinist Protestantism is partly due to this error of perspective. 

3 Here, just as when he studied the nature of man, Augustine does not take 
a purely pAzlosophical view-point, but a real or historical point of view founded 
on the data of revelation. It should also be remarked that Augustine studies 
predestination 2 concreto, together with all the graces it supposes, from the first 
movement of grace until the attainment of glory (fred. adequate sumpta, say the 
theologians), and all authors agree in affirming the absolute gratuity of such 
predestination. As for the point on which they are divided, and which has given 
rise to various known systems, i. e, predestination to glory in itself, Saint 
Augustine does not seem to have considered it; in reality it comes under 
a philosophical and speculative rather than dogmatic head; it is moreover of 
secondary importance compared with the other; the only really essential 
problem, that of ¢ofa/ predestination, is also the only one ordinarily envisaged by 
Augustine. 

‘ Hac est preedestinatio sanctorum, nihil aliud : prascientia scilicet, et 


oo benefictorum Dei, quibus certissime liberantur quicumque liberantur. 
le dono persev., N. 35. 


ood 
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noted that in the consideration of this order, the realisation, 
the fact itself, takes first place in Augustine’ s ideas, He does 
not consider a pure intention relative to some ideal order of 
things, but keeps in mind the intention relative to zhat real 
order in which we exist and live, that intention which is 
de facto manifested by events which really take place, 
and which one day will be wholly revealed in heaven *. 
And here he is not referring merely to foreknowledge as 
such, for he also gives the divine will an important 
place in this preparation; but neither is it a pure order 
of intention, altogether independent of any contact with 
reality. The volition of which he treats, is that which is 
present to a mind dominated by ¢he fact that for all eternity 
there will be the chosen and the damned. In short, his 
point of view is that of the consequent will, as it was called 
by later theologians. 


In this order of the consequent will merits and demerits come into 
play. But Augustine does not use the expression ante previsa merita, 
which is used by later theologians when speaking of predestination. 
It would have had the disadvantage of placing the question at a different 
angle from his own. He was chiefly preoccupied with the gratuity 
of salvation, and of the very merits which lead to it, and which are 
divine gifts. God gives them to whom He wills, out of sheer goodness, 
per misericordiam. As for the wicked, they are punished, but not gratuit- 
ously or without just cause; but per sudicium*, which supposes a real 
guilt. Here Saint Augustine brings in original sin, which enfolds all 
mankind in sin, and thus explains, by the real although not always 

ersonal fault, the abandonment of those who are not saved, even 
children: they come under the judgment. He went too far when he 
affirmed that these children, on account of original sin alone, are 
condemned to the torment, even although it is of the lightest nature 
(mitissima)%, but his insistence on original sin shows that reprobation, 
unlike predestination, is not gratuitous, and in consequence, although 
the situation of the elect and the damned is in some ways identical, 
for instance in the sense that they were both equally distant from 
God 4, it is not so from every point of view. The elect are the object 
of infinite mercy, which God vouchsafes to whom He wills. This 
is no more of course than an introduction to the mystery; but it is 
important to note that Augustine evidently places it in the order of the 
consequent will. 


t See especially Zzchirzdion, n. 24, c. xCv. Here Augustine treats of 
redestination in the course of a study of the last ends. Such an arrangement of 
the treatise is very significant from the Augustinian point of view. 
2 See Enchiridion, n. 24, c. XCV. 
3 This severe opinion is generally rejected now. It did not have the capital 
influence on his teaching as has sometimes been supposed. 
4 See Enchiridion, n. 24-25, c. XCV-XCIX. 
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It is understandable in these circumstances the Doctor of Grace is 
chary of affirming that God desires the salvation of all men *; he fears 
to affirm by this that God’s power is limited’, since, de facto, so many 
are lost3, In several passages he limits or denies this will to save all 
men. But in others, evidently speaking of another will, which theo- 
logians have since called antecedent will, he unhesitatingly affirms that 
God wills the salvation of all men: “ Vult autem Deus omnes homines 
salvos fieri et in agnitionem veritatis venire” 4. Christ died for all, even 
for those little children who are deprived of heaven: “Et pro ipsis 
Christus mortuus est, qui propterea pro omnibus mortuus est quia omnes 
mortui sunt”S. These apparent contradictions disappear when it is 
noted that Augustine admitted, in addition to the consequent will which 


oof fe 


he treated directly, a real antecedent will of God, favourable to the — 


salvation of all; but too engrossed in his ordinary way of envisaging 
the subject he failed to stress it sufficiently. This shortcoming is all the 
more to be regretted inasmuch as he presented in extremely categorical 
terms the mystery of predestination, which after all is but the mystery 
of the relations existing between these two wills with regard to /r¢e 
creatures. 

2. Another aspect of Augustinian thought as regards 
this present question is the existence of free-will. The latter 
is of itself capable of doing evil and often does so in fact; 
but with the help of a supernatural aid which is not refused 
it can also produce meritorious acts, and such aid is absol- 
utely indispensable for fallen man, lost in the massa perai- 
ttonts. This latter must be taken only as a strong and 
animated expression of the ordinary doctrine on the loss 
of grace through original sin, and the impossibility of the 
restoration of grace without supernatural intervention 7. 


* To appreciate this it is enough to see how he explains the text of I 77m., U1, 4: 
Qui omnes homines vult salvos fieri, et ad agnitionem veritatis venire. In the 
Enchiridion, 27, he takes omnes as meaning that Christ is the salvation of all 
those who in actual fact are saved, or as meaning that there will be many saved 
from all classes of society. Elsewhere he translates omnes by multi (Cont. 
Jul., 1V, 44) or explains vel? in the sense that God gives to the predestined the 
will | be saved (De corr. et grat., 47. See J. TIxerontT, Hist. Dogm., 1, 
p- 505). 

* Qaamvis certum sit nobis non omnes homines salvos fieri, non tamen ideo 
debemus omnzpotentissime Dei voluntati aliquid derogare, he declares in the 
Enchiridion, 27. : 

3 Saint Augustine was of the opinion that few would be saved (Znchirid. 
n. 24, c. XCVII). But this of course could be no more than a personal conjecture, 
probably based on Augustine’s observations on the fewness of true Christians 
in his time. 

4 De spir. et litt., 58. According to the context this text of Saint Paul is here 
applied to those who will be judged and condemned. See also Cont. Jul., vi, 8; 
Cont. Jul. op. imp., 11, 174. —5 Cont. Jul. op. imp., 1, 175. ina 

°J. TIxXERONT finds these two wills indicated fairly clearly in the De nupt. 
et concup., 11, 16, and Cont. Jul. op. tmp., 1, 144. 

7 See above, p. 680. 
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The primary purpose of this explanation is to throw into 
relief the divine mercy with regard to the elect". In reality 
the latter are singled out by a very special mercy of God, 
which calls them to grace, to perseverance and to glory; 
a choice which consists in a particular act of the Divine 
will, in order to lead them to salvation, to set them apart 
and separate them from the “mass” of those who are lost. 
This Divine choice nevertheless affects creatures who are 
free and who remain so. Saint Augustine never questioned 
the fact of freedom, either in the chosen or the non-elect; 
predestination is no more derogatory to free will than is 
grace; on the contrary it implies it, for it consists essen- 
tially in the choice of free beings. The Augustinian system 
would be sadly misinterpreted were this guiding principle 
neglected. 


3. The whole mystery of predestination is founded on 
this idea of liberty 2, and Augustine is well aware of it. His 
mind constantly finds itself faced with those problems which 
caused Saint Paul to cry: Quam incomprehensibilia sunt 
judicia ejus et investigabiles vie ejus (Rom., XI, 33). Augus- 
tine had a fine perception of the mystery. He made no 
endeavour, as did later theologians, to render it more distant 
or to veil it by attempting direct conciliations. Such 
attempts must have seemed useless or at least secondary to 
him, since he had found an essential solution 3, clearer and 
more certain than the systems, for it was based on his noble 
and pure idea of God4 For Augustine, as has been said, 
God is, before all, 7ruth, Wisdom and Goodness. Such 
a Being can in no way be the cause of evil; but together 
with just reasons for permitting it, He has the means to 
foresee it, the power to punish it, and the wisdom to draw 
good from it in a certain measure by making it show forth 
His justice, just as the reward of the good works of the elect 
manifests His mercy. It should be noted that Augustine 


« As has been seen, it has also the advantage of explaining the ‘‘ judicium” 
which affects the damned. i 

2 If for Augustine there is no free-will, if all is reduced to a crude determinism 
willed by God, there would be no mystery and it would be difficult to understand 
why he so constantly refers and appeals to it. 

3 This solution is termed essentzal, since it bears both on the fundamental 
points of the doctrine of predestination (see above, p. 690, note 3) and because 
it has influenced all theologians and theological systems; all secondary solutions 
are worthless unless they are in harmony with the latter or at least suppose it. 

4 See above, p. 674. 
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always explains that justice and mercy by which God is 
guided, as it were, in His relations with His creatures, by the 
fundamental attributes of the Divinity, Truth, Goodness and 
Wisdom !, without which there would be no God. To 
Augustine’s mind such is the essential and perhaps only 
solution of the problem. It is no doubt an indirect and 
oblique solution, but it is nevertheless radical, and probably 
the only efficacious approach to this redoubtable mystery, 
which envisaged in this manner loses many of its thorns. 
It is moreover a ¢rwe solution based on intellectual principles ? 
and not a merely sentimental accommodation 3. 


C), Advantages and Disadvantages. 


Considered from the Augustinian view-point, the doctrine 
of predestination is not so terrifying as has sometimes been 
affirmed. In spite of certain shortcomings that we have 
pointed out, it possesses great advantages in the realms of 
apologetics, theology and mysticism. a) It maintains, against 
Origenism, the facé that there wiJl be both the elect and the 
damned, and against Pelagianism the gratuzty of grace and 
salvation. 6) It stresses the special affection and mercy with 
which God favours the elect. c¢) It throws the Dzvne 
perfections into sharp relief; it causes the mind to bow before 
an impenetrable wisdom; it forces the will to abandon itself 
with confidence to the Infinite Will; the heart is touched at 
the sight of God’s eternal care for His faithful creatures. 
This mystery is indeed one of those that most nourishes the 
piety of certain souls. Saint Augustine, as a true mystic, 
delighted in its meditation. All these motives led him, not 
to create a new doctrinal system as some have insisted, but 
rather to treat to a greater extent of that superior aspect of 


the traditional doctrine of grace which is the doctrine of 
predestination. 


* It should also be noted that Augustine appeals to the divine wisdom rather 
than knowledge. 

? It is a solution which in no way begs the question, for the divine wisdom 
can be proved by demonstrative arguments and there is no need of recourse to 
a laboriously elaborated system on the mysterious agreement of free-will and 
predestination. It is rather the divine wisdom, demonstrated with certainty, 
which should help to resolve the — secondary — problem raised by the “‘ how ” 
of this agreement. ; 

3 But it is of course evident that an ardent affection for God gives a greater 


understanding of the divine attributes and shows even more clearly the value 
of the above solution. 
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This tendency, although perfectly legitimate in itself, 
might have presented certain dangers. There was the risk 
of forgetting that God acts in the soul only that the soul 
may act, that predestination, far from excluding human 
activity, normally exacts and invites it. Saint Augustine’s 
mysticism was counterbalanced by his moralism!. This is 
especially evident in the manner in which he desired this 
doctrine to be preached The faithful should not be told: 
“ Whether you run, whether you sleep, you are what He 
Who cannot be deceived has foreseen”; but rather: “Run 
that you may obtain (I Cor, Ix, 24) and know that by the 
very fact of your running you have been predestined to run 
successfully ” 2. But whatever precautions are taken it is true 
that this doctrine remains difficult to understand and can 
easily become disquieting. To bear good fruit it should be 
meditated only by those calm souls, strengthened by piety 
and having serene confidence in God and His attributes; 
others may easily go astray. It is the corner stone rather 
than the foundation of the spiritual edifice, and great 
prudence is necessary if the whole Christian life is to be 
based upon it. Luther and Calvin made the mistake of 
disfiguring this doctrine, and made their error worse by 
widely disseminating it without any precaution or reser- 
vation. It is true enough that their conception of predesti- 
nation was well fitted to their fundamental teaching of fazth 
wetthout works, but by that they receded still farther from 
Saint Augustine, whom they pretended was their master. 
In spite of retaining some of his expressions, they betrayed 
him by overthrowing the whole hierarchy of spiritual values 
he had established. Protestantism is no more than pseudo- 
Augustinism. 


IV. MORAL AND ASCETIC TEACHING. 


A). The Moralism of Saint Augustine. 


Whatever may be the importance of speculation in Augus- 
tine’s works, in spite of the place he gives to grace and 
predestination, notwithstanding his exuberant mysticism, or 


t See the Zwtroduction, p. 30. 5 ; 

2 De dono persev., n. 57; P. L., 45, 1028. Saint Augustine was of the 
opinion that the doctrine of predestination could be preached to the faithful 
with great fruit, and gives useful hints on the subject in the last chapters of this 


work. 
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rather on account of the way he envisages the latter, his 
teaching was frankly and outstandingly moral. And this 
has been universally recognised by tradition, which gives to 
him the title of Doctor of Charity and especially asks 
guidance of him in the spiritual life. This aspect of his 
teaching is so important that a neglect of it is liable to entail 
a travesty of his whole doctrine. 

Not only does Saint Augustine maintain free-will by the 
side of grace, but he also insistently recalls the necessity of 
voluntary moral activity. Like Saint Jerome refuting 
Jovianus !, he combats the theory, of justification by faith 
without works 2, already formulated ten centuries before the 
coming of Luther. He explains the text of the Epistle 
to the Romans (ul, 28): “ Arbitramur justificari hominem 
per fidem sine operibus legis”, by that of the Epistle to the 
Galatians (Vv, 6): “ Fides que per dilectionem operatur” and 
he concludes “That is the faith that distinguishes the 
faithful from impure demons; for the latter, says the Apostle 
James, fear and tremble (II, 19) but their faith acts not. 
They have not the faith of which the just man lives, that 
which works through charity, so that God gives him eternal 
life according to his works”. Moreover, so dear to him is 
this doctrine and so much in harmony with what has just 
been cited that he adds: “ But since our good works 
themselves are from God, Who gives us both faith and 
charity, the Doctor of the Gentiles himself calls grace this 
eternal life” 3. Saint Augustine forcefully maintains this 
teaching on spiritual activity both against those slothful 
monks who wished to content themselves with prayer to the 
exclusion of work 4, and against the Semi-Pelagians who 
declared that man is not to be blamed for his falls, since 
grace itself is responsible 5. He affirms it in the very way 
he desires predestination to be preached ®& It makes him 
give a practical bearing to his most speculative works 7. 

But although the Augustinian teaching on grace, far from 
presenting an obstacle to voluntary action and works, on the 
contrary furthers them, it certainly gives them a special 
character, Augustine’s ideal was the perfect Christian, 


— 


* See above, p. 577. — * De Gratia et hb. arb., Vil, n. 18. 

3 [bid. — + See De opere monachorum, about 400. 

5 See De correptione et gratia, in 427. See above, p. 636. 

* See De dono persev., XX11-XXIII, D. 57-65. See above, p- 695. 
7 See above, p. 651. 
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unreservedly docile to the guidance of the Holy Ghost. 
The first condition of this docility to grace is faith, not any 
kind of faith, but supernatural faith accompanied by humility 
(God is the true source of all good accomplished by man), 
by confidence (required for that prayer through which grace 
is obtained), by at least a practical understanding of God, to 
obtain guidance in conducé, and lastly by purity of heart, 
without which this knowledge of God is impossible. By 
such dispositions man becomes truly fit to vececve divine 
inspirations with profit. Such are the essentials of what 
may be called Augustinian “ passivity ” }. 


But it must not be forgotten that this very passivity is 
a source of action; it is an active passivity, if it may be so 
expressed; faith renders man submissive to God so that he 
may act through charity. This activity is primarily zuzerzor 
and affective; it consists in supernatural love or the active 
exercise of charity. Sometimes, when grace is stronger, 
or the soul better disposed, this love seems to spring directly 
and effortlessly from its source, and breaks out in cries 
of praise, admiration and thanksgiving 2, as may be seen in 
so many pages of Saint Augustine. At other times this 
activity is very weak, even laborious, when love is still 
seeking its-object and has not discovered it sufficiently to 
rest therein, and to possess it in joy; but it is nevertheless 
real, for it is produced by charity, or the beginning of charity 
and although the guidance of the Holy Ghost is not yet 
perfect, it has begun, in proportion as the soul corresponds 
to grace, and in spite of opposition. Moreover, this interior 
activity finds its complement in good works, whatever they 
may be3, They are its necessary consequence; they bear 
witness to the reality of the guidance of the Holy Ghost 4; 
the more the latter is rendered effective by the docility 


t Passivity thus signifies the aptitude 7o receive (fatz), rather than ¢naction as 
it is sometimes understood. 

2 Certain authors term this perfect and supernatural activity of love ‘‘ passive 
love ”, i. e., the love ‘‘ received” from the Holy Ghost. 

3 Suited to the state of each one, either charitable or zealous works, or ascetic 
exercises, or even the intellectual activity of the theologian engaged in studying 
the mysteries. 

4 Saint Augustine would certainly have concurred with Saint Teresa, who 
declared with regard to souls which have attained the highest degree of docility 
to the Holy Ghost under the influence of the most eminent passive or mystical 
graces : ‘‘ Works: there, I repeat, is the true mark of the operation of God and 
of the gift of His Hand”. Zit. Castle, vith Mans., ch. IV. 
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of the soul, the greater is the variety and fruitfulness of 
good works. 


Such seems to be the firm and logical link binding the — 


doctrine of grace to Augustinian moral teaching. ‘The latter, 
as is evident, was regarded by Saint Augustine from an 
extremely active and ascetic point of view. Before treating 
it more in detail from this angle we will examine the 
essential elements which compose it, without reference to the 
actual state of souls tending to perfection. 


B). Fundamental Elements of Augustinian Moral 
Teaching. 

1). The quest for happiness constitutes for man a natural 
necessity. He is unable to evade it. It is at the root of all 
his activity’. But, on the other hand, God alone can be 
man’s happiness2. Since man is nobler than any other 
created thing he can be satisfied with none; nor, since he is 
imperfect, can he find satisfaction in himself. He finds 
rest only in subsisting Goodness, Being and Truth. This 
possession of God, Who is a wholly spiritual Being, must 
be both an act of the mind and an act of love. Man must 
therefore seek God to enjoy (/ruz) Him, and creatures to use 
them (zz) in his progress towards God 3. To seek them for 
themselves is foolishness and degradation, for such is contrary 
to natural order. 


2). God commanded man to respect the order of nature 
and to seek his true happiness. Hence the law 4 which thus 
supposes, in addition to a natural order, conformable to the 
divine reason, a divine will that imposes it. This constitutes 
for free-will the source of moral obligation. Hence to seek 
creatures for themselves is more than foolishness, it is deso- 
bedience and sin. The good which is simply counselled is 
not obligatory under pain of sin. 


3). Sin is therefore a violation of the order willed by God. 
Saint Augustine was the first to establish clearly a fundam- 


* “The Augustinian conception of morality is therefore frankly exdemonistic; 
happiness is conceived as being man’s end in life, precisely because the soul seeks 
it with an irresistible impulse. Here we have that optimism which is essential 
to any logical spirituality”. E, PoRTALIE, of. cit., col. 2433. See above, p. 664. 

* See chiefly the De moribus, bk. I, c. VIII, 13; XI, 18 sq. De Trinitate, 
bk. XI, c. v-1x. De Civ. Dei, bk. XIX. Sermon 1 50. — 3 See especially De 


doct. Christ., I, c. tv sq. — 4A summary of St. Augustine’s teaching on the moral. 


Order and the daw, eternal law, natural law, temporal law and the law of grace, 
may be found in B. ROLAND-GosSELIN, of. cé¢., p. 21-71. 


¢ 
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ental distinction between mortal and venial sins, based 
‘on: principles which were admitted by all later theologians. 
Mortal sins (letalia, mortifera, gravia) are those which 
-deprive the sinner of heaven, and can be remitted only by 
the Church; venzal sins (levia, ventalia) are those which do 
not destroy righteousness and may be remitted by good 
works, without the intervention of the Church =. 


4). Virtue, on the other hand, consists in the love of the 
law, of the good which is commanded 2, and also the love 
of the good which is simply counselled; in short, the love 
of all forms of moral good. Saint Augustine often treats it 
from this general aspect. He also delights in considering 
it as a force that ea/s the soul of its inherent weaknesses, 
which are so opposed to the love of good, or which purifies 
the eye of the heart which is destined to see God 3. 


5). Under the heads of prudence, justice, fortitude and 
temperance come all the moral virtues4. This classifi- 
cation, which was formulated by the early philosophers, 
is maintained and often used by Augustine, who moreover 
also admitted the existence of natural virtues, even in the 
Pagans5. Among the especial virtues on which Augustine 
particularly insists should be mentioned sincerity, which leads 
him to consider all lying © and duplicity 7 as intrinsically bad. 
He has also been mistakenly accused of denying the right 


t Enchiridion, c. LUX1V-LXX. Sermon 352, n. 7-9. De symb. ad cat., 15. 
De fide et operib., 48. 

2 Virtus est ordo amoris, De Civ. Det, XV, ec. 22. 

3 See Solt/., I, n. 13 sq. 

4 See De morzbus, I, n. 25 and 35-45. De Civ. Dez, XIX, c. Iv. De Gen. 
contra Man., Il, c. X, 13-14 (the four rivers of Eden). Sermon 150, 9. Jn 
Psalm. 83,0. 11. De guest., LYXXII, gq. 31. 

5 He quotes the mercy of Assuerus (De gratia Ch. ef pece. orig., 1, 25), the 
temperance of Polemon (Z#. 144, 2), and speaks of the Pagans in general in the 
De spiritu et litt., 48. See other texts quoted by E. PoRTALIE, of. czt., 2436. 
Elsewhere, it is true, and chiefly in his writings against Julian, he terms these 
good works sins. “‘ But not”, says Tixeront, ‘‘as if these acts were always bad 
in themselves and in their object; they become so through lack of a right 
intention, because their authors linger and delight in the act itself, and, being 
without faith, fail to ordain their acts to the end to which they should relate 
them”. ist. Dogm., i, p. 488. See zbid., p. 487-489. Saint Augustine does 
not speak as a philosopher, but as a believer who knows that God has ordained 
man to a supernatural end, and therefore judges that all acts which are not 
related to this end are imperfect and relatively evil. 

® See above, p. 652. See also Enchiridion, c. XVIII-XXII. 

7 See his correspondence with Saint Jerome’ on the subject of the incident at 


Antioch. 
Ne 662 (I). — 24 
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of property on account of certain expressions, which, however, 
should not be taken from a juridical but from a moral and _ 
mystical point of view". This general preoccupation explains 
why Augustine — and as a rule the other Fathers also — 
had a tendency to severity? which is not found in modern 
moralists, who are more given to casuistry than were the 
Fathers. 


6). Yet in spite of their importance the moral virtues 
cannot lead the soul to its last end in the absence of the 
theological virtues, without which the others are not even 
true virtues3. In the Exchiridion he insists especially on 
faith, which is moreover the necessary basis of all super- 
natural and Christian life. He shows that Zope is the con- 
dition of all faith, working through charity 4, and the source 
of true joy, since the sweetness of God is revealed to those 
who hope 5. But it is charzty which truly unites man to God. 
Saint Augustine gives it exceptional importance in his 
teaching, for he often applies the name of charity in a wide 
sense to that love of good which is implied by every virtue ©, 
In a stricter sense, charity is not the only virtue, but it is the 
queen of virtues; all other virtues should lead to charity, and 
through charity they should achieve their final purpose, that 
is to say, the union of the soul with God. Charity is the 
only precept of the Scriptures 7. A typically Augustinian 
definition of charity is that found in the De doctrina Chris- 
tiana ; “ Motus animi ad fruendum Deo propter ipsum, et se 
atque proximo propter Deum ” 8, 


*See B. ROLAND GOSSELIN, of. cit., p. 168-218. 

_?In their case the terms ¢#fiorism and prodabiliorism can scarcely be used, 
since these expressions correspond to view-points they never envisaged. Never- 
theless, in Saint Augustine’s works may be found a number of practical solutions 
which show that in the case of theoretical doubt he allowed liberty in practice 
_ 47, 4). J. DE Bic, Probabilisme, in Dict. Apol., col. 305, quotes other 
exts. 

* Non enim aliter poterunt vere esse virtutes. De Tyindt., XIII, n. 26. 
They are deprived of all meritorious value, contrary to the will of God. In this 
sense Augustine is right. It would be a manifest exaggeration if he refused all 
moral goodness to natural works, but this does not seem to be his meaning. 
See above, p. 681, 699. 

4 Sermon, 158, 8. 

5 Sermon, 145, 2. 

* Baius and the Jansenists were therefore in error when they affirmed that he 
taught that with the exception of supernatural and Christian love all affections 
of the soul were evil. 

? Non precepit Scriptura nisi caritatem ; De doct. Christ., III, c. x, 1 5 

* De doct. Christ., III, c. x, 16. See zbid., I, c. IVs SX, RXR. 
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7). Christian perfection, therefore, resides in charity, in 
that charity * which accomplishes the law and sums up every 
virtue ? in itself, in that charity which is the source of pure 
love (castus amor), which makes God3 loved for Himself 4 
because of His perfections. Such charity cannot be obtained 
in this world in the measure that would maintain the soul in 
the perfect life without the aid of the mystical graces which 
derive from contemplative wisdom 5. 


C). Augustinian Ascetic Teaching. 


This strong, pure and fruitful charity is only obtained 
after a long preparation, in the course of which the soul is 
purified by the practice of the virtues. Morality considered 
from this somewhat subjective point of view, as treating of 
the elements which are best calculated to lead the soul 
gradually to perfection, is called Ascetic Theology ©. 


Saint Augustine gave various classifications of the stages of spiritual 
life as it advances towards perfection or wisdom. In the De guantitate 
anime’ he distinguishes four degrees of moral activity to which he gave 
the following names: 1) vzrtus,; 2) tranguillitas; 3) ingresszo (in lucem); 
4) mansio (in luce). Later, he formulated a fresh division according to 
the gifts of the Holy Ghost’*; but in reality this differs but little from 
the foregoing. Fear represents the first stage of the spiritual life; 
wisdom is its consummation; between these two extremes he clearly 
distinguishes a double period of purificatory preparation: first a remote 
preparation by means of the active exercise of the oral virtues, which 
corresponds to the gifts of piety, fortitude, knowledge and counsel 9, 
followed by an immediate preparation by which the soul is purified, 
thanks to a more enlightened faith giving rise to a firmer Aofe and 
a more ardent charity... Whilst the first preparation is called actzve life, 
the second is called contemplative life *, since in the latter moral activity 
is wholly subordinated to faith, made luminous by contemplation, which 


 Charitas perfecta, perfecta justitia est; De at. et gra/., c. LXX, 84. 

2 Dilige et quod vis fac; Zw Joann., vi1, 8 (The usual form of this expression, 
which has now become proverbial, is: Ama et fac quod vis ). 

3 Quietism cannot claim to be based on Augustine’s teaching. 

4 This excludes Bolgeni’s error, who in opposition to Quietism excluded 
benevolence from perfect love. See E. PorTALIE, of. cit., 2435-2438. 

5 See above, p. 686-687. 

© See the Jxtroduction, p. 20. 

7 De quant. anime, c. XXXII, n. 70-76. 

8 See above, p. 686. 

° According to De doct. christ. (II, c. 7) and similar passages, the division 
into stages marked by these gifts should not be taken too strictly, except perhaps 
for piety, which is immediately connected with fear. 

10 See the texts mentioned above, p. 687, regarding Lia and Rachel, Martha 
and Mary, or the evangelists. See especially the De 7yznzt., bk. XII-XIV. 
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thus begins, and which, for those souls who are fully at:peace and docile 
to grace, will one day end in perfect wisdom *. ; 2s 3}2eHn9 
‘The Christian who desires to tend to perfection must first overcome 
the obstacles which his rebellious passions place in his way, . Man is 
instantly delivered from sin by baptism, but the wounds left by sin are 
only gradually healed 2. Three in particular make themselves felt: 
these are the three concupiscences mentioned by Saint John (J Joan., 
ll, 16): the concupiscence of the flesh, the concupiscence of the eyes, 
and the pride of life3. “Saint Augustine often reduces these to a single 
form: cupidity, or self love‘, ‘which is opposed to charity and which is 
the guiding principle of the terrestial city which strives against the City 
of Gods. As regards the effécts they produce in man, he particularly 
indicates: a) the privation of the vision of God, which is reserved only 
to the pure of heart who are not blinded by earthly things °; 4) the 
meretricious and artificial character of the pleasures they give to the 
spiritual soul, which’ was created for the eternal joys of truth’; ¢) lastly, 
the degradation of the image of God, which in the sinner is gradually 
replaced by the image of the beast (zmago pecudis) *. 

Augustinian asceticism is dominated by this latter point of ‘view 
and aims at the restoration of the image of God in the soul® 
This interior renewal, which begins with sanctifying gvace, is consum- 
mated by perfect fazth, hofe and charity. But these virtues can only 
achieve their purpose if they are aided by the various means of 
sanctification of which man disposes. 

The general means on which Saint Augustine insist are : 

a) actual grace, in the absence of which nothing can be accomplished 
in the supernatural order "°; 

6) the moral virtues, first, temperance, which is the first to develop ™ 
(corresponding to fear in the order of the degrees of the spiritual life) ; 
the fortitude, justice and prudence"; all human activity is guided by 
these virtues; but certain acts which they elicit are peculiarly apt to 
help the progress of the soul ; 

_ ¢) the spiritual combat, against the devil, the passions, and tempta- 
tions in general : robust faith is an aid to mortification ; 

@) good works, especially works of mercy *; 


* St. Augustine does not seem to have given the classical division of the 
three ways, purgative, illuminative, unitive; but these can easily be seen in 
his doctrine. : See above, p. 22, — * De Trinit., bk. XIV, c. XVII. 

3 De Trinit., bk. XII, c. 1x, 14. See also De vera relig., c. XXXVIII-LIL. 

* De doct. Christ., bk, III, c. X,; 15-16. See J. MAUSBACH, of. cit., 1 
p. 222 sq. — 5 See above, p. 648. 

6° De doct, Christ., bk. I, c. X-XIV, 10-13. 

7 Confess., bk. I, c. I, 1. 

ae hang bk. XII, c. x1, 16. 

9 De Trinit., bk. XIV, c. XV, XVI, XVI. De spiritu et litt, c. - 
37-38; and chiefly c. XXVIII, 48-49. 4 inh 

© See above, p. 681. 

** See De moribus, bk. I, c. XIX, 35. 

** These correspond to the active and remote preparation to wisdom. 

*3 See the De agone Christiano. 3 cine} sil 

“4 Enchiridion, c. LXX11 sq. 
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- €) prayer in general, absolutely necéssary to obtain grace?;) ©. <-> 
JS) piety, which is a form of prayer, is especially recommended, chiefly 
piety towards Jesus Christ, Incarnate Wisdom %- ‘| hoisy oS? 
The special means of sanctification the most tecommended by Saint 
_ Augustine are the religious state and the study of the Scriptures. - 
1. The religious state, which supposes celibacy, he considers particu- 
~ larly useful, but he does not go as far as denying the sanctity of 
marriage. The religious organisation 3 he himself propagated comprises: 
a) life m community ; 4) vows ; c) obedience ; @) poverty ; in addition, the 
virtues he chiefly looks for in the monk are: a) charity‘; 4) humility §; 
c) work, even manual work®. The religious life is more favourable than 
any other state to the realisation of the contemplative life. 


2. The study of the Scriptures, carried out from the spiritual point of 
view of which we treat at present, contributes effectively both to the 
strengthening of moral life by teaching the necessity and the practice 
of virtue, and to the deepening of the contemplative life by revealing 
God and His perfections. . 

The purpose, but not the end’, of the ascetic ascension, is a state-of 
(relative) perfection, which is characterised, according to the point of 
view adopted, by charity, by wisdom (both the gift and’ perfect 
righteousness which it should produce), or by perfect union with God 
(total spiritual renewal or the restoration of the image of God makes the 
transformed soul one spirit with Him)*® Saint Augustine also calls it 
contemplative life, on account of the predominance in this state of a true 
supernatural spirit deriving from contemplation, and which is able to 
produce, and must have, an effect on exterior activity, especially 
apostolic works which occasionally fall even to the monks themselves % 


V. THE CHURCH AND THE SACRAMENTS. 


A). The Chureh. . outa 8 

Augustine, says Mgr Batiffol, nourished a tender devotion 
for the Church. He merited the title of Doctor of the 
Church as well as Doctor of Grace. All the essential points 
of Ecclesiology were treated by him. 

1). He magnificiently expressed, especially in his sermons; 
the mystieal bonds which unite the Church to God and to 
Christ (Pater Deus est, mater Ecclesia; Sponsa Christ ; 


See especially De Sermone Domini, bk. II, c. 11-x1; Efzst., 130, to Proba, 
c. VII-Xv ; Serm. 56, 57, 58, 59 and also 42. All these texts explain the Pater. 
See. J. Martin, La doctrine spirituelle, p. 171-192. — ? See above, p. 696. 

3 Serm., 355-356, Hpzst. 211 (Rule) and Zp7st. 150. 

4 Bpist. 211. See the Zractatus in I Joann. See also above, p. 661. 

5 See the treatise De sancta virginitate. 

6 See the De opere monachorum. 

7 De Trinit., bk. XV, c. VIII. : we ; oh 

8 The description and limit of perfection: De spirits et littera, c. XXXVI, 


64-66. — 9 Contra Faustum, bk. XXII, c. Liv. De ctv. Dei, bk. XIX, c. XIX. 
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Corpus Christi ;...), or its mission to men (mater spiritualts, 
societas sacramentorum, regnum celorum)*. He regarded 
these various titles and the doctrine they imply as so 
important that Mgr Batiffol, in the conclusion of his 
splendid work, rejoices at being able to restore to Augustine 


sn 


the glory “of having made of Catholicism not only — 


a reasoned faith, not only a unity, but also something 
mystical. More than any other Doctor he possessed a loving 
intuition of the presence and action of God in the Church” 4, 


2). By insisting on this mystical aspect of the Church, 
Augustine. supposes, rather than excludes, ecclesiastical 
social organisation. The body of Christ supposes a diver- 
sity of members and of functions. The Protestant thesis of 
a universal priesthood and an equality of powers in the 
faithful is quite opposed to Augustine’s ideas: the outstanding 
place he gives to the sacrament of Order is sufficient proof 
of this 3, He does not use the word Azerarchy, but its 


equivalent is found in ordo clericorum ; the body of Christians — 


who have received the “ordinationis sacramentum”. To 
them alone is transmitted the power to continue the work of 
Christ, by preaching, by the government of the faithful, by 
the forgiveness of sins and by administration of the 
sacraments. They represent the true Church of Christ in 
which alone it is possible to find salvation. 


3). Saint Augustine also explained the four notes of 
the true Church, especially in his controversy with the 
Donatists. But he insisted more especially on holiness and 
Catholicity: @) The Church is Ho/y,; but in this world it is 
also a mixed society, comprising the just and the sinner, 
mingling outwardly but spiritually separated by their works; 
the final separation will take place at the end of the world 4. 
The real holiness of a great number of the members of the 
Church is described at length in the De mortbus 5, and is 
regarded by Augustine as a powerful apologetical argument. 
6) Catholicity should not be separated from umzty®, and 
Augustine compares it with the narrow provincialism of the 


a 


* See E. PORTALIE, of. cét., col. 2408. P. BATIFFOL, of. cit. ” 
eb etepre ey j 4 » Op. ctt., Pp. 251-276. 
5 See below, p. 708 sq. The Protestants, Loofs and Harnack for instan 
also admit this. — 4 See chiefly the Contra Ep. Parmen., above, p. 626. ‘ 
é es moribus Eccl, Cath., 1, c. XXX-XXXIII. 
nity-and Catholicity, like apostolicity, are closely link vith 
authority of the Roman Church, the “Apostolic See. act wre ee 


ce, 
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African Donatist. It should also be noted that in his 
controversy with the schismatics Augustine adopted Saint 
Cyprian’s maxim : Outside the Church, no salvation . 


4). Augustine recognised that the magisterium of the 
Church possessed an 7zxfaliible authority 2, and assigned to it 
the following essential organs : a) umzversal councils, whose 
decisions are irrevocable (unlike particular or provincial 
councils and plenary or regional councils) 3, although Portalié 
thinks that Augustine considers that their decisions in 
disciplinary matters may sometimes be modified 4; 4) the 
Bishops of Rome, whose authority is manifested by the 
conduct and doctrine of Augustine himself, especially in the 
Pelagian controversy 5. Saint Augustine is the best of the 
early witnesses to the doctrinal authority of Rome, as well as 
to her universal primacy and jurisdiction. 


5). The centre of the Church is found at Rome. 


a) Rome is pre-eminently the Apostolic See, for in Rome is the 
Chair of Peter (Cathedra Petri), Augustine exalts the privileges of 
Peter, 77 guo primatus apostolorum tam excellenti gratia preeminet®, 
yet he does not separate them from those of the Roman episcopacy, to 
which they are transmitted; the primacy of the Apostolic See has 
always dwelt therein, zz gua semper apostolice cathedre viguit princt- 
patus?. The true Apostolicity of any Church is guaranteed by union 
with this See. And Saint Augustine, like Saint Irenaeus, establishes 
the Apostolicity of the Roman See by invoking the uninterrupted 
succession of its Bishops *. The See of Peter is also the centre of the 
Universal or Catholic Church? 6) The doctrinal authority of this 
Church is such that its ruling on any question is definitive; its decisions 
are equivalent to those of the whole Church and there is no appeal from 
the former to the latter". It has not been proved that in this case 


t Salus extra Ecclesiam non est. De bapt., 1V, c. Xvi, 24. Augustine did 
not say: Eatra Lcclesiam nulla gratia conceditur (the condemned 29th 
proposition of Quesnel). His wide conception of the City of God supposes the 
doctrine of the soul of the Church, which, however, he did not make explicit. 
The need of combating the Donatists forced him to insist on. the obligation 
incumbent on all, of not remaining deliberately outside the visible Church on 
pain of damnation. 

2 See above, p. 660-669. 

3 But see, as regards this distinction, J. TIxERONT. “ist. Dogm., 1, p. 391. 

4 Op. cit., col. 2414. In this sense the author takes a greatly discussed phrase 
of the De baptismo (bk. II, c. 111, 4): ‘‘ Ipsaque plenaria (concilia) seepe priora 
posterioribus emendari”. But this could only be the case with regional councils. 
Other authors find Augustine less explicit. 

5. PorTALIE, of. cit., col. 2415. See above, p. 631. 

© De baptismo, bk. II, c. 1, 2. —? Epist. 43, c. VU, 7- 

8 Cont. epist. fund., c. IV, 5. 

9 See P. BATIFFOL, of. ct¢., 208-200. 

4 Ibid., 402-410. 
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Augustine supposed the Roman Church to be present in Council. .O 
the other hand he does not.explicitly state that this authority is invested 
in the person of Saint Peter’s successor ; but there is no doubt that this 
is what he held. ¢c) The power of jurisdiction over the whole Church, 
which Augustine accorded to Rome, is particularly seen with regard to 
the appeals: made to that See. Augustine himself was involved in the 
affair of Antoninus of Fussala*. He was less to the fore in the affair of 
‘Apiarius?; but, apart from the question of the latter’s guilt, even had he 
rejected the right of the lesser clergy to appeal to Rome, it would have 
been merely a measure of expediency, for he recognised the bishops’ 
right to appeal. It is scarcely probable? that Augustine took part in 
the Council of Carthage 426, which after Apiarius’ avowals sent remon- 
strances'to. Pope Saint Celestine. 


6). The Church and the State +. 


In the City of God the terms “ terrestial city”, “ Heavenly city”, are 
ordinarily opposed, since Augustine was directly envisaging contrary 
principles. Sometimes, however, they pgssess a more concrete signi- 
ficance, and mean, respectively, the Sfzfe, which deals with the 
administration of temporal things, and the Church, which busies itself 
with spiritual interests. Here the two cities are far from being in 
opposition ; the State was willed by Providence 5; the Christian owes it 
obedience in temporal things *; but the State itself is based on justice’, 
of which the Church is the keeper®. Moreover, the State must help and 

rotect the Church. Saint Augustine’s ideas on this exceptionally 
important matter may be reduced to the following : 

a) The Church has the right to State protection, but heresies and false 
worship have no right to this privilege; they may in some instances even 
be subjected to coercion °. 

6) Practical tolerance of non-Catholic worship is right and good, and 
was instinctively practised by Augustine when he became bishop; he 
trusted the force of truth more than Caesar’s help for the spreading of 
Christ’s reign*. But there is a limit set to this tolerance; attacks on 


® See above, 519, note 11. — ? Jdid. 

3 In spite of the contrary opinion of Tillemont and the Gallicans, who 
regarded the letter of the Council in 426 asa ‘‘ shattering” letter against the 
appeals. See P. BATIFFOL, of. cit., p. 470 sq. 

4 See P. BATIFFOL, of. cit., 336-348. J. MARTIN, La doctrine sociale de 
S. Augustin, Paris, 1912. 

5: Prorsus divina providentia regna constituuntur humana. De civ. Det, bk. V, 
c. 1; bk. XV, c. Iv; bk. XVIII, c. 11, 1. —° Expos. propos. ex Ep. ad Rom., pr. 72. 

7 Remota igitur justitia quid sunt regna, nisi magna latrocinia? De civ. Dez, 
bk. IV, c. Iv.» See bk. V, c. XXIV; bk. XIX, c. XXI, 2; Zp. 105. 

® See the interesting study by G. Comsis, La doctrine politique de 
S. Augustin, Paris, 1927. 

9 Saint Augustine was acquainted with Theodosius’ laws against the heretics, 
a never thought them unjust, although at first he was not inclined to apply 
them. 

°° Pro pace laudabiliter tolerant, non ea laudabilia sed damnabilia judicantes. 
Contra Cresc., III, §5. This was said of evil.in general, which must be 
supported by the just. But, as Batiffol remarks, ‘It is a remarkable formula, 
which might well serve as a definition of tolerance ”. Of. cit., p. 291. 
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social and religious peace and order ict! the abandonment. of 
toleration, and recourse to force *. 

c) The intervention of the State in religious ‘matters should never ia 
carried as far as the infliction of the death penalty, at least in the case 
of Christians ?. The State should first ihe eavour to prepare a basis 
of mutual understanding and clear away obstacles to the spreading 
of truth 3. In case of necessity the State may have recourse to veritable 
coercive measures, which are then not only lawful but also extremely 
efficacious 4. 


-B) The Sacraments s. 


The sacraments constitute the great wealth of the Chural 
whose charge is the continuation of Christ’s work and the 
dispensation of His treasures... Saint Augustine regards this 
link between the sacraments and the Church as fundamental. 
It enables us to appreciate more:precisely the exact meaning 
of this word in his:works and the nature of his teaching. 
Although a complete methodical sacramentary teaching was 
not fully developed until the Middle Ages, its beginnings 
may be found in the principles laid down by Augustine, 
which served as a guide to later theologians in this matter. - | 


1. General notion of the Sacraments. The sacra- 
ments are before all the szgus of holy things ® Saint Augus- 
tine’s mysticism gave - him a love for symbols. He found 
many figures of Christ in the Old Testament, and gave to 
them the name of sacraments7. But he carefully distin= 
guished these from the sacraments of the Vew Law, which 
are “virtute maiora, utilitate meliora, actu faciliora, numero 
pauciora”®. Only.these latter deserve the name of sacra- 


See above, his attitude towards Donatism. He never asked that the. Jews, 
Manichaeans or -other heretics should be coerced into conversion, * says 
P. MONCEAUX, of. cit., p. 229. See, however, P. BATIFFOL, of. cét., p. 334, 
note. : 

2 Nullis tamen bonis in:Catholica hoc placet, si usque ad mortem in quemquam: 
licet heereticum seeviatur. Contra Cresc., III, 55. But on the other hand he 
admitted the interdiction of Paganism under pain of death. Cont. ie Parm. a 
Me he 

fe 5 MONCEAUX, of. ctt., p. 224. ; 

4 On the one hand the liberty to err is the worst death of. the soul : “ ‘quae est 
enim pejor mors animze, quam libertas erroris?”” Zfzst. 105, 10.. On the other 
hand, coercion, far-from making hypocrites, often leads to useful reflection and 
a sincere return to truth : ‘*Foris inveniatur necessitas, nascitur intus voluntas.” 
Serm. 112, 8. 

5 See E. PORTALIE, of. cit., col. 2416 sq. - P. Pourrat, La ¢héologie sacra- 
mentaire, chiefly p. 123-141. J. TIXERONT, Hest. Dogm., U1, p. 396-429. 

6 Sacramentum,-id est, sacrum signum. De czy. Dez, X, 5. See Zpist. 138,-7. 

7 Contra Faustum, bk. XIX, c. X11tsq. Contra fitz. Patil. bk. q, c. Lege 87. 

8 Contra Faustum, bk. XIX, (or.4 00 ‘ 
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ments in a strict sense. They form a social bond among 
the faithful, and moreover unite them to Christ, whose 
instruments they are. Augustine conceives them as follows. 

A sacrament, the sign of a holy thing, comprises two 
elements : 2) the holy thing that is signified, ves, and which, 
at least for the sacraments of the New Testament, is called 
gratia, or virtus (sacramenti) 2; 4) the sign of this sacred 
reality, or sacramentum, which is visible or tangible, and 
which includes an outward rite accompanied by words; 
the rite supposes in the elements which are used a certain 
natural aptitude to signify the reality of which they are 
the sign, and also a special divine institution and particular 
consecration which is manifested by the accompanying words. 
These words may constitute what later theology has called 
the form of the sacrament; such is the case in this rarely 
quoted text on the Eucharist : “ Tolle ergo verbum, panis est 
et vinum; adde verbum et fiet sacramentum”*. In other 
cases they may be no more than formulas meant for the 
preparation of the matter4, rather than those by which the 
rite is applied to the believer. 

What is the nature of the bond which unites the sign to 
the sacred thing in the sacraments of the New Law? This 
bond is more than a symbol; the sign is not an empty 
sign; it possesses a real efficacy, of which Augustine treats 


chiefly with regard to the sacraments of Baptism and 
Order. 


2. Baptism and Order. The Donatist controversy led 
the Bishop of Hippo to formulate an exact teaching on the 
efficacy of these two sacraments 5, He established the great 
distinction between their va/idity and their efficacy properly 
so called, that is, the production of grace. Saint Cyprian had 
made both depend on the faith of the minister; the Donatists 


* Epist. 54, 1. 

* De catechiz., 50. In Joann., tract. XXVI, 11. 
_ SLnedited Serm, Vi, 3. P. L., 46, 836. On this text see P. BATIFFOL, note 
in Journal of Theol. Studies, rit, p. 538-541. 4 

* Such, according to J. Tixeront, seems to be the meaning of the well known 
text on baptism : ‘* Detrahe verbum, et quid est aqua nisi aqua? Accedit verbum 
ad elementum et fit sacramentum ” (Zz Joann., tract. LXXX, 3). No doubt sacra- 
mentum may signify baptism in the proper sense of the word; but it may also 
mean no more than the water sanctified for the purpose of baptism (this sense is 


found in St. Ambrose; see above, p. 546). In this case verbum does not strictly 
mean the form. Hist. Dogm., 11, p. 400-406. 


5 See J. TIxERoNT, Ast. Dogm., 1, p. 400-406. 
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on his holiness. In a general way, Augustine affirms that 
the dispositions of the mnzster have no effect on the sacra- 
ment*, Bad dispositions 3 in the swdyect do not destroy the 
validity of the sacrament 4; but they suspend the production 
of grace until the sinner or the schismatic has retracted 
them; grace is then vouchsafed and the sacrament produces 
all its fruits 5. For grace is evidently not the effect of the 
moral dispositions of the subject, which can neither merit 
nor produce it, but which ‘constitute nevertheless the necessary 
condition for its reception; it is the effect of the sacrament, 
which, as it were, lives again. Such is the theory of the theo- 
logians regarding the revzviscence of the sacraments ©, 

In what manner does Augustine conceive this production 
-of grace? He insists a great deal on the fact that the minister 
is only the instrument of Christ, Who operates truly in 
souls through the medium of the minister, and hides His 
sanctifying action under the sacred rite7; or again, the Holy 
Ghost Who operates under the outwardly visible sacrament 8, 
just as in preaching He acts inwardly while the voice of the 
preacher alone is heard by the faithful9, In spite of the 
significance or the symbolism of the rite, he recognises that it, 
as well as the minister, plays a very real though subordinate 
part in the production of grace. From this elementary data 
the theologians of the Middle Ages were one day to derive 
the theory of the instrumental causality of the sacraments. 


3. The Holy Eucharist did not receive such close atten- 
tion from Augustine as the sacraments we have just treated. 
He often spoke of this great Sacrament, before all as an 
orator and mystic, chiefly desirous of stressing the spiritual 


t He made no reservations as regards validity, nor as regards efficacy in the case 
of sacraments received in the true Church; but he hesitated as regards those, 
which, except in the case of danger of death, are administered by a schismatic 
minister, even to a catechumen in good faith. J. TIXERONT, 7d7@., p. 403-404. 

2 His reasons are : a) the custom of not repeating the sacraments of Baptism 
and Order; 4) the character conferred by the sacraments; ¢) the distinction 
between the principal minister, who is Jesus Christ, and the secondary minister, 
the man. See zdzd., p. 401-403. ; 

3 For the intention of the minister or of the subject see 267d, p..406-407. 

4 De baptismo, bk. VI, c. V, 7. Cf. bk. IV, c. xu, 18. 

5 [bid., bk. VI, c. V, 7. Cont. epist. Parm., bk. T],V'c,. X15]; 28. : 

6 Saint Augustine also held a rather curious opinion on the reviviscence of sins. 
De bapt., bk. I, c. XM, 19, 20. 

7 Epist. 89, 5. Cont. lett. Petil., bk. II, c. XLIX, 59. 

8 Epist. 98, 2. Cont. Epist, Parm., bk. Il, c. XI, 23-24. 

9 In Joann., tract. LVII, 3. 
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profit to be drawn from the doctrine he explained : from 
this it has been too hastily concluded that he denied the 
Real Presence. But the evident symbolism of his phrases 
in no way excludes the reality of the Eucharistic Presence, 
and on the other hand this reality is implied in many of the 
Bishop’s allegorical passages 2, for instance by those nume- 
rous passages in which he affirms “the traditional equation 
of the bread to the Body and of the wine to the Blood of 
Christ ” 3, and still more clearly by those in which he shows 
how the unworthy man, without faith or charity, receives 
the Body and Blood of Christ to his condemnation 4, or again 
by the other passages in which he teaches the necessity 
of the Eucharist, even for little childrens. But the reality 
of the Eucharistic Body of Christ © does not prevent Augus- 
tine from regarding it as also a figure of His Church, which 
is His mystical body, and the symbol of the union of all 
Christians in charity 7; this idea in one of those which best 
characterise the Augustininian Eucharistic teaching’, The 
Eucharist is a sacrifice which reproduces that of the Cross; 
in both, there is the same priest and the same victim. 
Saint Augustine does not treat the subject at length, but 


what he says of it is quite clear and leaves no doubt as to his 
meaning 9. 


4. Other Sacraments. 


a) Saint Augustine also applies the name of “sacrament” to 
Confirmation (administered immediately after Baptism by the laying 
on of hands by the Bishop) *, and to marriage, although in this case it 


* See chiefly P. BATIFFOL, L’£ucharistie, p. 422-453. 

? Nor must we omit to take into account the discipline of the secret, of which 
Augustine often speaks. Serm. 4, n. 313 5, 0. 73 307, n. 3. J Joann., tract. 11, 
n.. 3; 4+ See J. TIXERONT, of. cit., p. 412. 

3 Euarr. in Ps. 98, 9; Enarr. in Ps. 33; Serm. , 10. See P. BATIFFOL, 
tbid., 434-437. —- 4 Serm. 71, 17; De baptismo, bk. V, c. VII, 9. 

5 Serm. 174,.73 Epist. 186, 28; 217, 16. 

* See E. PoRTALIE (of. czt., col. 2419-2422) on a number of theories implied 
iby the Real Presence, ’ 


‘7.0 Sacramentum pietatis ! o signum unitatis! o vinculum caritatis. Zz Joann., 
tract. XXVI, 13. 


® Serm. 57, 73'227; 229. Jn Joann. tract. XXVI, 13-15. See E. PorTatr, 
op. cit., col. 2424-2426. ik 
9See chiefly De Civ. Det, bk. X, c. 1V-V, XIX-XX. Contra Faust., bk. XX; c. XX1. 
Epist. 98. Ck, M. Lepin, L’idée du sacrifice de la Messe, Paris, 1926, p. 37 sq. 
10 De Trinit., bk. XV, c. XXvI, 46; Jn Ep. Joann., tract. III, 5, 123 VI, 10; 
De baptismo, bk. II,.¢.. xvi, 21. “See GALTIER, Rech. Sc. - Rel. IQII, 


Pp. 359-368. Confirmation is not-to be repeated; it should not be confused with 
the laying on of hands for the reconciliation of heretics. ait 


iy 
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implies its’ indissolubility (symbol of the union of Christ with the 
Church) rather than marriage itself; moreover, Augustine treats of the 
conjugal state sanctified by the sacrament rather than the sacrament 
tm fiert*~ -° ; 

6) Although Augustine did not call penance a sacrament, he clearly 
explained the doctrine*.~ After Baptism, penance is necessary, not for 
venial but for grave sins; it supposes secret confession made to the 
bishop; satisfaction, which.may be public, for known and scandalous 
faults; and, lastly, an act of ecclesiastical authority pardoning the 
sinner; even although that spiritual resurrection which is the work of 
God already takes place in the penitential act 3. 


VI. THE LAST THINGS, CONCLUSION. 


Although perhaps less well known, Saint Augustine’s 
influence in this field of theology was extremely important 4. 
He combated with great effectiveness various serious errors, 
and could thus forcefully maintain the “fundamental truths 
which guide all Christian life ” s. 

He dealt a mortal blow to Willenarianism by his spiritual 
interpretation of the Apocalypse® “But a greater danger 
was contained in Jovinian’s teaching’ on salvation by faith 
without works 7. Saint Augustine was adamant in his 
condemnation of this error®, confounding in advance those 
false disciples who were one day to appeal to his authority: 
“ Neither baptism ”, he taught, “nor the reception of the 
Eucharist, nor the orthodoxy of our faith; nor almsgiving 
alone will save us; but only our lives as a whole and our 
good works; on the last day not only the unbeliever and the 
idolater will be damned” 9. Hence on the day of 7udgment, 
the believer cannot be certain of salvation by the fact of his 
faith alone. 


t See J. TIxERONT, Hist, Dognt., i, p. 428-429. 

2 Tinchirid., c. LXIV-LXXXIII 17-22; Sevm., 351, 352; etc. See J. TIXERONT, 
Hist. Dogm., U1, p. 421-423. : 

3 See also P. BATIFFOL, Eiudes d’hist. et de théol. pos., 1% series, p. 194-224. 

4 Augustine’s eschatological teaching is found chiefly in the Lychiridion, 
c. LXXXIV-CXIII, and the De Civ. Dei, bk. XIX-XXII. 

3 J. Trxeront, Hist, Dogm., 1, p. 429. See zbid., 429-431. See also 
E. PorTALIE, of. c#t., col. 2443-2453; and the same author’s study in Bull. litt. 

_ Ecel., 1901, p. 101-119, against J. TURMEL, L’eschatologie a la fin du LV? siecle, 

in Rev. hist. litt. rel.; 1900, three articles. 

6 De Civ, Det, oe XX. be 

7 See above, p. 562, 577, 678. pix? 

8 De grat. a ae c. VIII, 1920. De fide et op., c, XIV, 21-26; De Civ, 
Det, bk, XXI, c, XXIII-XXVII. <3 

9 J. TIXERONT, of. cit., p. 431-432. See the errors mentioned p. 592. 
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The consequences of the Origenist error, which tended to 
deny the eternity of hell, rendered it no less grave than the 
foregoing. It had spread in various forms in the West. 
Saint Augustine had often occasion to deal with it*, and 
proved the Catholic teaching by the Scriptures (chiefly 
Matth., XXV, 41, 46; Apoc., XX, 9, 10), and the custom of the 
Church in not praying for the damned.. The punishment of 
lost souls consists in the loss of divine life (a/éenatio a vita 
Dez )2, and in the pain caused by fire which tortures them in 
their spiritual or material being. Moreover, this torment 
will not be delayed until after the resurrection, but begins 
already 4. Althought the error of the “ msericordes ” 
combated by Saint Augustine was widespread at the time, 
it was not almost universally admitted as some authors have 
supposed. He did not reject in so clear a manner the 
opinion in favour of a mtzgation of the pains of hell, 
although he never sponsored it himself. 

Saint Augustine gave a very exact outline of the doctrine 
of purgatory, at least as regards its existence, which he 
establishes on I Corinth. 1, 11-15. He recognised that 
there is temporal punishment in the next life, by which souls 
are purified and which will come to an end with: the 
judgment 5. Hespeaks of purifying fire: emendatorius tgnis ©, 
ignis purgationis 7, wgnis purgatorius ®, He hesitated perhaps 
to give any exact definition of the nature of this fire, but 
there is no doubt that he admitted the existence of purga- 
tory. Lastly, he taught the usefulness of prayers and good 
works for the dead, especially the Eucharistic Sacrifice 9, _ 

For Augustine, heaven consists before all in the vision of 
God and full possession of the Truth (gaudium de veritate ), 
of Perfect Truth, known no longer in a concept or image but 


* Ench., c. CX1-Cx111; De civ. Det., bk. XXI, c. XIX-xxXviI. See A. LEHAUT, 
Léternité des peines de l’enfer dans S. Augustin, Paris, 1912. 

2 Ench., c. CXIII. 

3 De Civ. Dei, bk. XXI, c. 1X, 2; X, 1, 2. To Augustine’s mind this fire is 
material ; but he did not impose his opinion, since this doctrinal point was still in 
process of elucidation. — 4 Serm, 180, 5. 

5 De Civ, Det, bk. XXI, c. XIII, XVI, XXIV. 

© Enarr., In Ps., 37, c. It. 


7 De Gen. cont. Man., c. XX, 30: Vel ignem purgationis, vel punam edernam. 

*Nonnullos fideles per ignem guemdam purgatorium, quantum magis minusve 
bona pereuntia delixerunt, tanto tardius citiusque salvari. Anchirid., c. LXIX. 
See also, 7bd., c. CX. 


9 Enchirid., c. CX; De 8 Dulce. quest., q. 1. See also Confess., bk. XI, 
C XII, 32: 
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in itself by means of a direct and immediate vision, of which 
contemplative vision is but a feeble imitation. Already 
the souls of the saints enjoy the Beatific Vision; he affirms 
this explicitly when speaking of the martyrs 2, which proves 
that he did not consider the fact of the separation of the 
soul and the body as a hindrance to the reception of the 
Beatific Vision. He also affirms this in many other texts; 
should he appear hesitant in some 3, it is because he 
wondered how is was possible for this vision of God to be 
not only spiritual but also corporeal. At first he regarded 
this question as pure folly 4, but he began to hesitate, and 
finally conceived corporeal vision as being possible and 
perhaps probables. Such a change of opinion is astounding 
in Augustine. In all probability this supposed corporeal 
vision of God must be taken as an exaggeration of the 
supernatural qualities he attributed to the glorified bodies 
of the risen. In the last book (XxII) of the Czty of God, 
Augustine describes the happiness. of heaven. 


* 
* * 


It is evident that this rapid summary of Augustine’s 
immense doctrinal work does not pretend to say all that can 
be said, or even to indicate it, but an attempt has been made 
to note thesessential points of Augustinian teaching, not 
indeed in order to develop them, but:in order to classify and 
co-ordinate them, and to show the: links which bind them 
one to another. History can point to no Churchman more 
perfect than Augustine, for he combined. holiness with 
knowledge, speculation with faith, and action with contem- 
plation in an unparalleled degree. He was moreover the 
most universal Doctor and the most powerful mind the 
Church has ever possessed. A great man of letters, he was 
still more a man of tradition’ and authority, as well as a 


t Enarr. in Ps. 119, 6; Confess., bk. IX, c. ul, 6. De Crv. Det, bk. XX, 
oie See 

2 Sermt., 329, n. 1-2. 

3 Enchirid., c. CIX-CX. 

4 Epist. 92 (to Italica, 408), n. 6. ; 

5 In letters 147 (to Paulina, 50-53), 148 (to Fortunatian, 1-2), 162 (to 
Evodius, 8), written about 413-415, he severely censures this opinion. In 
sermon 277, 14-16, he tolerates it, on condition that the spiritual nature of God 
is maintained. In the C7ty of God (bk. XXII, c. XxIX, 3) he seems to think 
that it is more or less probable. See E. PORTALIE, of. cit., 2452. 
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daring theologian and original thinker. All these great. 


qualities enabled him to study with so much fruit the great 
mystery of the Trinity, to build up the exact. framework of 
Christian anthropelogy and the theology of grace, to open 
up and develop fresh avenues of thought on the Church and 
the Sacraments and to throw new light on the traditional 
teaching on the last things. From another point of view he 
was no less outstanding as a moralist, exhorting souls to the 
most energetic activity under the guidance of the most 
intense action of God. ; 


It was inevitable that such a man should attract disciples 
in all ages. His doctrinal influence has made itself felt 


through the centuries and is-implied in that intellectual 
movement known as Augustinism'. This name is some- 


times applied to Augustine’s teaching as'a whole on grace 
and liberty, which occupies such a large place in his work. 


This point -of- view is admissible and does not lack its 
advantages 2. It has, however, the drawback of narrowing 
the influence of the great Doctor to one particular point, 
which after all represents but.one aspect of his teaching, 
and which cannot, without a certain danger, be isolated 
from the others. It is therefore preferable to’ give :to ithe 
word Augustinism a wider meaning, more akin to the: first 
sense given it by Portalié3) §:We> would define. its the 
theological tendency which inspires the doctrines, and methods 
proper to Saint Augustine. ‘And firstvof all, what’ may be 
called primitive Augustinism must be carefully distinguished 
from mediaeval Augustinism. The latter was affected by 
alien influences, such as that of Dionysius the Areopagite, or 
else developed its own tendencies to excess, such as’ Plato- 
nism, for instance. It was against this latter’ that’ the 
Thomist reaction at the end of the thirteenth century was 


‘Augustinism must be distinguished from Augustinianzsm. See E. Por- 
TALIE, Augustinianisme, in Dict. théol., col. 2485-2501. The latter term would 
rather indicate the teaching of the theologians of the Augustinian Order, 
especially their doctrine on grace, and that of other theologians connected with it. 

* This is one of the meanings given to it by E. PorTALI#, in the article, 
Augustinisme (Dict. théol., col. 2515-2561). ae 

3 “The word, Augustinism, signifies sometimes in a general manner 
Augustine’s teaching as a whole, or even.a certain philosophical ‘character. which 
imbues it, and more particularly, his teaching on the action of God, and on. grace 
and liberty”. Of, cit., col. 2501. We would prefer to say ‘“ theological char- 


acter”, for in Saint Augustine, philosophical speculation is almost always 
dependent on revealed truth. Ft 


A 
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directed *: But, on the contrary, primitive, or better still 
essential Augustinism is derived only from Augustine and 
the surer doctrines he elaborated. It would seem to be 
characterised by the following traits (as has already been 
pointed out) : 


_ @) insistency on the zdea of God, and consequently on the 
rights of God 2; 


6) exemplarist idealism as the foundation of knowledge 3; 
¢) an affective and also synthetic doctrinal method 4; 


d@) lastly, a clear-cut morals teaching closely bound up 
with a wide and deep mysticism ©. 

Reduced to these essentials, the “ great Augustinism ”, as 
Portalié 7 so excellently puts it, is in no way opposed to 
Thomism, in spite of the differences which distinguish them. 
Saint Thomas is the greatest and most illustrious of Saint 
Augustine's disciples, and far from assuming the stand of 
an opponent, constantly invokes and appeals to Augustine’s 
authority. No one better than the Angel of the School 
realised the value of the spiritual treasure which Providence 
had given to the Latin Church in the doctrinal work of the 
Bishop of Hippo, and he was not slow in exploiting it, with 
the originality, moreover, of an almost inspired genius. But 
Saint Thomas, like Saint Anselm and Saint Bonaventure, 
reflects especially Augustine’s theological influence. Saint 
Gregory, statesman and moralist, was, like Saint Bernard, 
influenced by Augustine’s teaching, in the mystical order. 
The authority of these great Doctors, all of whom went to 
Augustine for intellectual guidance, shows us what false 
Augustinians were the founders of the Protestant and 
Jansenist movement, in spite of the relative success of their 
undertakings. To be truly an Augustinian it is not enough 
to seize on some of the great Doctor’s expressions, or even 
some points of his teaching; all the essential points, and 
above all the spzrz¢ of his teaching, which was thoroughly 
Catholic, must be retained. 


' See E. PoRTALIL, of. cit., col. 2512-2514. Cf. above, p. 672. 

2 See above, p. 674, 685, 693. — 3 See above, p. 643. 

4 See above, p. 670-672. — 5 See p. 695-697. 

© See p. 686-688. fe 4! : 

7 Op. cit., col. 2514. ‘* Great Augustinism, with its teaching on God, on 
divine ideas, on the Trinity, on the Redemption, not to speak of grace, will 
always retain its intellectual ascendancy ”. 
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Much has been said of Saint Augustine’s modernity. 
Nothing is more exact; but not because the blessed Doctor 
wrote several pages in which our psycho-analytic contempo- 
raries see a reflection of themselves, nor because he suffered 
at one time certain intellectual or moral weaknesses which 
also afflict the modern mind; but rather because, having 
known these weaknesses he was cured of them. Such being 
the case no one is better qualified to teach their remedy — 
reason as mistress of the passions, with a clear mind docile to 
a firm faith, and bathed in the light of a burning love. In 
short, Saint Augustine may still be, in our time as he was in 
the past, a great master of true wisdom. 
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I. — PATRISTIC DATA 
FOR THE INTRODUCTION TO THEOLOGY. 


A) GENERAL DATA. 


1. Doctrine.—Notion: it comprises dogma and moral, 4-5. Sources 
of doctrine, see B, HOLY SCRIPTURE. 

2. Dogma.—Notion, 4. History of dogma, 4, 17-19. Development 
of:dogma, 18.. Fourth century development, 301-303. See, II, DaTa 
RELATIVE TO THE FAITH. x 

3. Moral.—Notion, 20. Moral and ascetic theology, 20. Moral 
and mystical theology, 19. Moral and moralism, 30. See III (A), 
MORAL THEOLOGY. 


4. Moralism.—Notion, 30. Moralism and mysticism, 30. See 
Patristic moral theology. 


5. Theology.—Dogmatic theology, Moral theology, see Dogwia, 
Moral. Positive theology, 4. Patristic theology, 4. Ascetic theology. 
20-22, See Mystical theology. Affirmative and negative theology, 182- 
184, 189 (Clement Alex.). Object of theology according to Origen, 
210-211. Faith and reason, 109 Wtalegiieys 124 (St. Justin) 179 
(Clement Alex.) ; 210 (Origen) ; 302 (fourth cent.) ; 667-669 (Saint Augus- 
tine). Notion of theology according to St. Augustine, 670-672; char- 
acters, 670-672, See Augustinism. Qualities of the theologian, 421 
(St. Gregory Naz.). 

6. Theological Summas (early).—See 144-146 (St. Irenaeus); 
197-200, 210-211 (Origen) ; 272 (Lactantius) ; 426 (St. Gregory of Nyssa); 
650-651 (St. Augustine). 

7. Origins of theology.—The Apologists, 108-110. The Contro- 
versialists, 170 sq. 173. The Alexandrians, 173, 178 sq., 201 sq. 
Popular opposition, 171. Fourth century developments, 301-303, 387-389. 

8. Doctrinal tendencies.—Moralism and mysticism, 30; Alexan- 
drian mysticism, 173; 185-188; 201-204. Schools.—School of Alexan- 
dria, 297-298. School of Antioch, 298-300. Traditionalist School, 300. 
School of Edessa, 379. Augustinian School, 713-716, Augustinism, 
714. See also 669-672. Augustinianism, 714. 

9. Philosophy.—Confidence of Apologists, 108-110. The Logos 
in Saint Justin, 120-124. The seminal word, 123-124. St. Irenaeus, 145. 
The Alexandrians, 188-189, 205-266. Antioch, 281. See Schools, In 
the West, 246 (Tertullian) ; 226-227 (Hippolytus); 274 (Lactantius). The 
fourth cent. 22 the Hast, Cappadocians, 432 sq.; St. J. Chrysostom, 471- 
472; Nemesius, 496; Synesius, 496; St. Isidore, 498. Apollinaris’ 


* At the end of this index will be found an a/phadetical index of the subjects 
treated. The xumbers refer to the pages of this volume. 
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excesses, 449; Theodore, 460. J the West, Victorinus, 331; St. Hilary, 
360; St. Augustine, 667; see also 624 and 640-643. Philosophy, moral 
derfection, see Christian perfection. 


B) HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


Io. The Scriptures, source of doctrine.—The Apostolic F athers, 
32-33; in St. Justin, 127; in St. Irenaeus, 142, 151; in Clement of Alex., 
189-190; in Origen, 203-204; in Tertullian, 246; in St. Cyprian, 257. 
In the fourth cent. see Schools of Alex. and Antioch, 297-300; 
St. Athanasius, 351; St. Hilary, 361; the Cappadocians, 433; St. John 
Chrysostom, 485-486; St. Ambrose, 522, 528, 540; St. Jerome, 587 sq.; 
Saint Augustine, 653, 658, 666. 

11. Canon of the Scriptures.—O/d Testament: in Origen, 196-197, 
200 (Deutero-canonical bks.) ; 280 (J. Africanus); 580 sq. (St. Jerome). 
New Testament: Canon of Muratori, 155-156. Alogi, 106. Zhe Canon 
as a whole: Decree of Gelasian, 514; St. Augustine, 666. Errors of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, 457-488. Apocrypha, 156-165. 


12. Text of the Scriptures.—fRevistons: 187-188 (Origen); 281 
(Lucian) ; 573-574, 580-581 (St. Jerome). Zyanslation : 581 (St. Jerome). 
Gospel summaries, 130, 375, 380 (Tatian): 325 (Eusebius). Poetical 
adaptations: 548-549 (Proba, Sedulius); 554 (Juvencus).  Bzdlical 
anthologies: 257, 262 (St. Cyprian); 412 (St. Basil); 653 (St. Augustine). 

13. Exegesis. Biblical senses.—Preliminary notions : true Scrip- 
tural senses, 29; spiritual accommodations, 29. Alexandrian doctrine: 
199 (Peri-Archon, bk. 1v); Origen’s exegetical method, 206-209; alle- 
gorism, 207 sq.; mystical foundation, 203-204; advantages and dangers, 
208-209. Chief representatives of the School: Alexandrians of the third 
cent., 264 sq.; St. Athanasius, 349; Didymus, 402; Cappadocians, 432; 
St. Ambrose, 522, 539; St. Jerome, 581-585; St. Augustine,’ 639. 
Adversaries of allegorism: St. Peter of Alexandria, 279; St. Lucian, . 
270; St. Methodius, 285; St. Eustathius, 319; the Antiochians, 298 sq.— 
School of Antioch: St. Lucian, 281. The theory of the School, 453 
(Diodorus); 457-458 (Theodore); 498 (Adrian, St. Isidore of Pelusium). 
Other chief representatives of this School: St. Ephraem, 380; Apolli- 
naris, 449; St. John Chrysostom, 485-486; St. Jerome, 584; Ambro- 
siaster, 605; St. Augustine, 659-656. ‘The perfect understanding of the 
Scriptures is a gift of God, 125 (St. Justin); 203 (Origen); 353 (St. Atha- 
nasius); 585 (Cassian); 663, 669 (St. Augustine). See che superior graces. 

14. Value of the Scriptures. Exaggerated allegorism of the 
Ps.-Barnabas, 78. Aristides’ depreciation of the Jews, 111-112. The 
Bible anterior to Pagan writings: 119, 123 (St. Justin); 131 (Tatian); 
134 (St. Theophilus); 184 (Clement of Alex.). Argument from prophecy 
in Aristo, 113; St. Justin, 118-119. See the apologies against the Jews, 
and refutations of Manichaeans. Errors of Theodore of Mopsuestia 
on Messianism, 449. 

15. Homilies.—Chief authors of homilies : Origen, 196-197; St. Basil, 
413; St. Greg. of Nyssa, 429; St. John Chrys., 478; St. Ambrose, 529; 
St. Augustine, 656-657. See also 222 (Hippolytus); 326 (Eusebius); 
381 (St. Ephraem, poetical homilies); 494 (Severian of Gabala); 496 
(Asterius); 581 (St. Jerome). Principles, in St. Augustine, 653, 658. 
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16. Commentaries.—Chief authors of commentaries : Origen, 197; 
Eusebius of Ces., 325; St. Athanasius, 346; St. Hilary, 359; St. Ephraem, 
382; St. Greg. of Nyssa, 428-429; Diodorus of Tarsus, 454; Theodore 
of Mops., 458; Ambrosiaster, 605; St. Jerome, 581; St. Augustine, 655- 
656. See also, 134 (St. Theophilus of Ant.); 180 (Clement of Alex.); 221 
(Hippolytus); 274 (Reticius); 274 (Victorinus of Pettau); 496 (Polychro- 
mius); 565 (Rufinus). 


C) TRADITION. 


17. Tradition in the Fathers.—In the Apostolic Fathers, 75 (Pres- 
byters). Rules of St. Irenaeus, 147-148; of Origen, 204; of Tertullian 
(236, 246: prescription). Saint Stephen’s “ Nihil innovetur nisi quod 
traditum est”, 261. Tradition in the fourth cent., 303 and 433-434. 
Saint Ephraem’s traditional sense, 384; the Cappadocians, 433; St. John 
Chrysostom, 484; St. Jerome, 588; St. Augustine 666; the Traditionalist 
School, 300. Errors of Theodore of Mopsuestia, 457, and the heretics : 
see (E) DOCTRINAL ERRORS. 


18. Oral tradition.—In the Apostolic period, 75. In the fourth 
cent., 303, 433-434. Defects in Clement of Alexandria, 188. 

19. The magisterium of the Church.—The Church possesses the 
charisma of truth, 147 (St. Irenaeus); 493 (St. J. Chrysost.); 666, 
(St. Augustine). The Church is the rule of faith, 141 (St. Irenaeus); 
204 (Origen); 384 (St. Ephraem); 399 (St. Epiphanius); 433 (Cappa- 
docians); 493 (St. J. Chrysost.); 588 (St. Jerome); 666 (St. Augustine); 
see also 705. See Bishops, and also (II) CHURCH, and Roman 
Church. 

20. Creeds.—The Apostles’ Creed, 37-42; its teaching, 33-34; com- 
mentaries : 565 (Rufinus); 694 (Nicetas); 644, 651, 653 666 (St. Augus- 
tine). Other Creeds: Nicaea, 320, 327; Nicaea-Constantinople, 424: 
See St. Cyril of Jerusalem, 368; St. Epiphanius, 398. Creed of St. Greg. 
Thaum., 283. The Quicumgue, 349. Arian pseudo Creeds, 282, 312. 

21. Rites.—Liturgicai customs possess a doctrinal significance, 
301, 433-434. Child baptism, 630. Lzturgical documents: Didache, 
45-46, 49-50; St. Justin’s rst Apology, 119, 128; Apostolic Tradition, 
224; St. Cyril’s Catecheses, 367; Serapion’s Sacramentary, 370; Apostolic 
Constitutions, 373-374; Peregrinatio Silviae, 567. 

22. Bishops.—The teaching office of the Bishop, 66 (St. Ignatius). 
Bishop is a doctor and judge of the faith, 204 (Origen). The living 
magisterium of the Church, 147 (St. Irenaeus); 265 (St. Cyprian). See 
Councils. Conditions required for validity, apostolicity, 147-148 (St. Ire- 
naeus); 140 (Hegesippus). Duties of the Bishop, see [II (C) PASTORAL 
THEOLOGY. 


23. Apostolic See: Doctrinal character: see II (E), CHURCH and 
Roman Church. 

24. Councils.—The first .Councils, 143, 153. African Councils, 
259 sq. The episcopal college according to St. Cyprian, 265. In the 
fourth cent., 293, 301, 307. Council of Nicaea, 301, 320-321, 327.- 
Council of Sardica, 339. 1st Council of Constantinople, 418, 425. 
African Councils in St. Augustine’s time, 622, 630-633. Distinction 
between general and particular Councils, 434 (Cappadociais): 705 
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(St. Augustine). Treatises ae Synodis, 346 (St. Athanasius); 358 
(St. Hilary), 

25. The Fathers.—Notion, 1-3. Fathers and Doctors of the 
Church, 3. Patrology: definition, 1; object, 4-6; general method and 


_ divisions, 6-9; importance, 9-12; texts and collections, 12-15; studies 


* 


on the Fathers, 14-19. APOSTOLIC FATHERS: character of their 
writings, 31-33; teaching, 33-37. Apostolic writings: see Jndex to 
Authors, Theological argument drawn from the Fathers, 301. St. Au- 
gustine, 666, First writings on the Fathers, 14, 585 (De viris illustri- 
bus, St. Jerome). 


D) APOLOGETICS AND CONTROVERSY. 


26. The Apologists.—Notion, 108-109. Division, 109. Interest of 
their works, 109. Teaching on the Word, 109. Immortality of the 
soul, 110. First apologists againsi the Pagans, in the second cent.: 
Quadratus, 110; Aristides, 111 sq.; Ep. to Diognetus, 113 sq. ; St. Justin, 
114 sq.; Tatian, 130 sq.; Athenagoras, 131 sq.; St. Theophilus of 
Antioch, 133 sq.; Miltiades, Apollinarius, Melito, 134-135; Hermias, 135; 
Minutius Felix, 136 sq. 

27. Apologetics in the third century.—Chiefly represented by: 
Clement of Alex., 180; Origen, 199; Hippolytus, 222; Tertullian, 234-235; 
St. Cyprian, 256, 260; Commodian, 269; Arnobius, 270; Lactantius, 271- 
273; St. Methodius, 285. ; 

28. Apologetics in the fourth century.—Chief authors : Eusebius, 
320, 325, 326; St. Athanasius, 345; St. Greg. Naz. 421; St. Greg. 
of Nyssa, 426-427; Apollinaris, 448; St. John Chrysost., 476; Macarius 
Magnes, 495; St. Ambrose, 524; Prudentius, 555-556; P. Orosius, 561; 
St. Augustine, 644, 648 sq. 

29. Apologetics against the Jews.—Epistle of the Pseudo Bar- 
nabas, 78-79; Aristo of Pella, 112-113; St. Justin, 118-119; Miltiades, 
134; Apollinarius, 135; St. Hippolytus, 222; Tertullian, 235; Eusebius, 
325; St. J. Chrysost., 479; Prudentius, 555. 

30. Controversialists.—Notion, 138. Apologetics and controversy, 
108, 139. Chief controversialists: St. Irenaeus, 144-146; Hippolytus, 
222; Tertullian, 235-239; St. Athanasius, 344-346; St. Hilary, 346; 
St. Basil, 414; St. Greg. Naz., 420-422; St. Greg. Nyssa, 426-427; 
Apollinaris, 448; Th. of Mopsuestia, 458; St. J. Chrysost., 479; 
St. Jerome, 585; St. Pacianus, 606; St. Optatus, 608; St. Augustine, 622- 
637. See also the adversaries of all the errors mentioned below, 
Authors of general treatises against or on the heresies: St. Freazeus, 
144-146; St. Hippolytus, 223; St. Epiphanius, 398; Philastrius, 604; 
St. Augustine, 637. 


E) DOCTRINAL ERRORS COMBATED 
BY THE FIRST FATHERS. 


31. ERRORS REGARDING GOD AND THE WORLD.—a) pos 
100-104 Nature, 100-101. Doctrinal synthesis, 102. History an 
‘icion: Syrian Gnosis, Alexandrian Gnosis, Valentinism, 103-104. 
Beton nics, 102. Pleroma, 102. Demiurge, 102. Apocatastasis, 
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1oz, Ogdoad, 103. Gnostic Gospels, 160. Acts, 164. Adversaries, 
St. Ignatius, 70; St. Theophilus of Ant., 1345, Rhodo, Hegesippus, 140; 
St. Irenaeus, 144 sq.; Hippolytus, 222; Tertullian, 237; De rectain Deum 
fide, 287; St. Methodius, 285.—b) Marcionism, 104 (Origin, teaching, 
organisation). Adversaries: Hippolytus, 222; Tertullian, 237; Pru- 
dentius, 555; St. Augustine, 624.—¢) Manichaeism, 170 (Origin, 
teaching, organisation); 296 (Notion). Adversaries, 369 (various); 
403 (Didymus); 555 (Prudentius); 616, 617, 622-624 (St. Augustine). 
d) Priscillianism, 606-607 (Origin, doctrine, writers); 296, notion. 
Adversaries, 607; see Augustine, 624.—e) Religious syncretism, 167; 
Mithraism, 168, Neo-Platonism, 168-170, are all new forms of 
Paganism. 

32. Errors regarding the Trinity.—a) Unitarianism, see Modalism 
and Adoptianism. b) Modalism, also called Monarchianism, Patri- 
passianism, Sabellianism, 173-176 (general notion, followers, teaching). 
Adversaries: Hippolytus, 222-223; Tertullian, 237-239; St. Dion. of 
Alex., 276.—c) Adoptianism, 175 (notion, propagators). Paul of Samo- 
sata, 175-176 (his teaching, dyoovctoc, his condemnation). See Lucian, 
281. . Adversaries: Hippolytus, 222; Malchion, 281. 4d) Arianism. 
Historical development, 307-312. Propagators: Arius (life, works, 
teaching), 313-314; Eusebius of Nicomedia, 314; Asterius of Cappadocia, 
315. Anomoean sect: Aetius, 315; Eunomius, 315; Eudoxius, 316. 
Hlomoean sect: Acacius of Cesarea, 316; Eusebius of Emesa, 316; George 
of Laodicea, 316. Homoiousian sect, or Semi-Arians: Basil of Ancyra, 
317; Eustathius of Sebaste, 318; Macedonius, 318. Aistorians: Sabinus, 
318; Philostorgius, 319; Eusebius of Cesarea, 319-327. Adversaries. 
In the East ; St. Alex. of Alexandria, 327-328; St. Eustathius of Antioch, 
328-329; Marcellus of Ancyra, 330; St. Athanasius, 336-344; St. Cyril 
of Jerusalem, 364-367; St. Epiphanius, 398; Didymus, 400-405; St. Basil, 
409-410, 414; St. Greg. Naz., 416-417; St. Greg. Nyssa, 424, 425, 426; 
St. Amphilochius, 430; Apollinaris, 448; Diodorus, 454; Theodore, 458; 
St. J. Chrysost., 478; 2a the West: Osius, 331; St. Eusebius of Vercelli, 
331; M. Victorinus, 331; St. Zeno, 332; Phoebadius, 332; Lucifer of 
Cagliari, 332; St. Hilary, 355-356; Liberius, 334-335; St. Damasus, 513- 
514; St. Ambrose, 522, 533; St. Augustine, 637, 545-648.—e) Pho- 
tinism, 315, 330; f) Pneumatomachi, 295, 318. Adversaries, the same 
as for Arianism at the end of the fourth century. 

33. ERRORS CONCERNING CHRIST AND OUR LaDy.—a) Judaeo- 
Christians, 99-100. Writings: 159-160 (apocryphal gospels); 163 
(preaching of Peter); 54 (Clementines). Aa'versaries : Apostolic Fathers, 
345 St. Ignatius, 70; Prudentius, 555. 4) Docetism, combated by Apost. 
Fathers, 34, 70. See also 104 (Marcionism); 162 (Gospel of Peter) ; 190 
(Clement of Alex.); 237 (Tertullian); 363 (St. Hilary).—c) Apollina- 
rianists, 296, 449-452. Beginnings, 449; historical development, 449- 
450; doctrinal system, 451. The sect, 452. Adversaries: St. Atha- 
nasius, 342, 348; St. Epiphanius, 399; St. Basil, 410; St. Greg. Naz., 
423; St. Greg. Nyssa, 427; Diodorus, 454; Theodore, 459. a@) Nesto- 
rianism, 296, 454 (Diodorus); 459-460 (Theodore). e¢) Antidico-Ma- 
rianites, 4oo. See also Bonosus, 432, and Helvidius, 577. : 


34. ERRORS REGARDING THE CHURCH.—a) Novatianism, 252- 
254 (origin, error regarding the Church and sins). Adversaries: 
St. Cyprian, 258; Reticius, 274; St. J. Chrysost., 466; St. Ambrose, 533; 
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St. Pacianus, 606. 4) Donatism, 296, 389-391 (origin, doctrine, organis- 
ation, controversies, writers). Adversaries: St. Optatus, 608; Saint 
Augustine, 625-629. c) Luciferianism, 332. Writers of this sect. 333. 
St. Jerome’s opposition, 576. 


35. ERRORS CONCERNING CHRISTIAN MORALITY.—a) Encratism, 
107; 130 (Tatian); 318 (Eustathius of Seb.); 431. See also go (Hermas). 
6) Montanism, 105-106 (Origin, doctrine, moral teaching, sects). Ter- 
tullian, 231 sq. Adversaries : 139 (anonymous, Apollonius, Caius); 222 
(Hippolytus).—c) Euchites, 203; 431. See 505 (St. Macarius).-- 
@) Pelagianism, 391. Doctrine, 391-392. Impeccantia, 579. History, 
392-394. Pelagius, 392; Julian of Eclanum, 394; Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, 459. Adversaries : Popes, 518, 519; P. Orosius, 560; St. Jerome, 
578, 591; St. Augustine, 630-635. ¢) Semi-Pelagianism, 601-603 
(Cassian). Saint Augustine’s opposition, 635-637. See also 578 
(St. Jerome). /) Jovinian’s Laxism, 577; Vigilantius, 577. 

36. ERRORS REGARDING THE LAST ENDs.—a) Millenarianism, 
106; 76-77 (Papias); 128 (St. Justin) ; 153 (St. Irenaeus); 163 (apocryphal 
gosp.); 269 (Commodianus); 274 (Victorinus of Pettau); 273 (Lactantius); 
276, 279 (Nepos).—Adversaries : Origen, 213; St. Dionys. of Alex., 276; 
St. Augustine, 711. See also Montanism, 105-106.—d) Origenism, 217- 
220. See 213, 296. Followers: Didymus, 404; Evagrius, 507.. See 
also 280 (Pamphilus) ; 320 (Eusebius); 562 (Rufinus); 590 (St. Jerome); 
547 (St. Ambrose). Adversaries: 279 (St. Peter of Alex.); 285 (St. Me- 
thodius); 329 (St. Eustathius); 396 (St. Epiphanius). The great Origenist 
controversy : 396-397, 468-469 (St. J. Chrysost.); 496 (Theophilus); 562- 
563 (Rufinus); 574-575 (St. Jerome); 516 (St. Anastasius 1). St. Augu- 
stine’s contrary teaching, 711. 

37. VARIOUS ERRORS.—a) Alogi, 106; 139 (Caius). <Adversaries, 
Hippolytus, 222. 4) Quartodecimans, 140, 143, 153. 


II. PATRISTIC DATA CONCERNING 
THE FAITH (DOGMA). 


A) GOD, HIS NATURE AND HIS WORK. 


38. The knowledge of God.—/dea of God, in the apologies of 
Aristides, 111; of Athenagoras, 133. Possibilities of knowing Him, 126 
(St. Justine); moral conditions, 134 (St. Theophilus).— Existence of God, 
proved by the order found in the world, 111 (Aristides); 137 (Minucius); 
by the changing character of beings, 672 (St. Augustine); by the degrees 
of perfection, 672 (St. Augustine); by eternal truths, 673; by universal 
consent, 672. (God is “amscendant but knowable, 126 (St. Justin). 
Affirmative and negative theology, 189. God cannot be adequately 
understood, 414, 478. Perfect knowledge of God, or the Gnosis, 186. 
Reality of mystical knowledge, 663-664 (St. Augustine). God is the 
direct and primary object of contemplation, 22 (See Contemplation). 


. 39. THE DIVINE ATTRIBUTES.—a) The unity of God, 133 (Athe- 
nagoras); 137. (Minucius); 148-149 (St. Irenaeus); 237 (Tertullian); 272 
(Lactantius). See all the Apologists. See also the controversialists 
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who refuted Marcionism, Manichaeism, and Monarchianism. d) Divine 
simplicity, 247 (Tertullian); 617, 624 (St. Augustine). See 663. 
c) The Goodness of God, 145 (St. Irenaeus). See all the adversaries 
of Gnosticism and Manichaeism. Saint Augustine’s teaching on this 
point, 624,674. @) Truth and Wisdom, 643, 663, 674 (St. Augustine). 
See below the work of the six days of Creation (Creation) and Provid- 
ence. é) Divine impassibility, 273 (Lactantius); 284 (St. Greg. 
Thaum.). God, last end of man, 541 (St. Ambrose); His happiness, 
698 (St. Augustine). 

4o. Creation, 145 (St. Irenaeus); 237 (Tertullian). 2x mihilo, 126 
(St. Justin); 190 (Clement of Alex.); eternal creation, 213 (Origen); 
in time, 285 (St. Methodius); 676 (St. Augustine). Creation by the 
Word, 110 (Apologists); 126 (St. Justin); 227 (Hippolytus). See the 
Word. Creation, work of the Trinity, 189-190 (Clement of Alex.) ; 
676 (St. Augustine). Zhe work of six days, 275 (Victorinus of 
Pettau); 413 (St. Basil); 428 (St. Greg. Nyssa); 529 (St. Ambrose) ; 676 
(St. Augustine). Goodness of Creation, 272 (Lactantius); 624, 654 
(S. Augustine), Creation the image of God, 643, 663, 671, 685 
(St. Augustine); source of poetical inspiration, 553 (S. Paulinus).— 
Angels. False Gnostic conception refuted by St. Irenaeus, 145. Their 
origin and classes according to Origen, 199, 213. Their spirituality 
according to Saint Augustine, 624. Guardian angels according to 
Hermas, 96. 


41. Providence.—Proved by the harmony of the world, 55 (Clemen- 
tines); 111 (Aristides); 137 (Minucius). Evil has its place in the order 
willed by God, 641, 676 (St. Augustine). God punishes moral evil, 273 
(Lactantius); 477 (St. J. Chrysost.). Divine Providence in relation to 
the State, 561 (P. Orosius); 648-650 (St. Augustine); relative to children 
who die unbaptised, 428 (St. Greg. Nyssa). See Predestination. 


42. Predestination.—Two wills in God, 489 (St. J. Chrysost.). 
Cassian’s erroneous doctrine; predestination synonymous with fore- 
knowledge, 602. Saint Augustine’s contrary teaching 688-695. A. Vofton, 
688 : difficulties, 688. B, Augustinian point of view: 1. the fact known 
by faith, 690; gratuity of salvation and merit, 691; God wills the 
salvation of all, 692; the two wills: 692; 2. Free-will and predestination, 
692; 3. The essential solution of the mystery: fundamental attri- 
butes of God: Truth, Wisdom, Goodness, 693 C. Advantages of this 
teaching, 694; its dangers, 695. 


B) THE TRINITY. 


43. The Three Persons.—Original and fundamental traditional 
data, 33 (Apost. Fathers); 37 sq. (Creed). Defects in Hermas, 95. 
Theological development, see 7rznity. . 


44. The Word.—a) The Word, or Christ is truly God, the Son 
of God; 33, 34 (Apost. Fathers); 41 (Creed); 55 (Clementines); 70 
(St. Ignatius); 110 (Apologists); 112 (Aristo); 118, 127 (St. Justin); 149, 
150 (St. Irenaeus); 190 (Clement of Alex.); 199, 211 (Origen). See also - 
the defenders of consubstantiality, or theologians of the Trinity.— 
6) The Word is often regarded as Creator; 110 (Apologists); 126 
(St. Justin); 173 (Alexandrians); 213 (Origen); 227 (Hippolytus).— 
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c) The Word is also the Enlightener, 110, 126, 150, etc.; see (C), Christ 

(names and functions). d@) Various states of the Word, doubtful theory, 

110 (Apologists); 227 (Hippolytus); 251 (Novatian). e) Equal with the 

Father; see Subordinationism. J) Unity of nature with the Father; see 

nee ae g) Knowledge of the Word; see the Anowledge of 
rest, 

45. Subordinationism.—Afpparent or relative subordination of the 
Word to the Father: 105 (Apologists); 127 (St. Justin); 133 (Athena- 
goras); 173 (Alexandrians) ; 211 (Origen); 247 (Tertullian); 251 (Novatian). 
Error corrected by Dionysius of Alexandria, 278. Lucian of Antioch’s 
tendencies, 282. Absolute and heretical subordinationism ; see Arianism. 


46. Consubstantiality.—The word 6poovci0s, 176 (Paul Samosata); 
Origen’s teaching, 211; St. Dionysius, 278; the word and the doctrine 
at Nicaea, 301, 320, 322, 327. Adversaries and defenders; see Arianism. 
In the Schools; Alexandria, 297-298; Antioch, 300. Doctrine of the 
dporovstos (like in substance) 318 (Basil of Ancyra); 327 (Eusebius). 
Liberius’ attitude, 334; St. Athanasius, 341; St. Hilary, 361; the Cappa- 
docians, 435. Substance (odcix) and hypostasis (Snostactc); in St. “Atha- 
nasius, 349; Didymus, 404; the Cappadocians, 435. The Cappadocians’ 
important role, 435-437; and chiefly St. Basil, 410. 

47. The Holy Ghost.—As Sanctifier; in St. Irenaeus, 152. See 
below, GRACE. Montanist error, 105. Early theological speculation 
somewhat brief, 127 (St. Justin); 211 (Origen); 239 (Tertullian); 251 
(Novatian). Divinity and consubstantiality with the Father and the 
Son defended, either explicitly or implicitly, in the fourth cent. by 
St. Athanasius, 348, 350; St. Hilary, 361-362; St. Epiphanius, 399; 
Didymus, 404; St. Basil, 414; St. Greg. Naz., 421; St. Greg. Nyssa, 427; 
St. Ambrose, 533, 545; St. Jerome, 585; St. Nicetas, 604. ode of pro- 
cession; Eastern point of view, 211 (Origen); 351 (St. Athanasius); 362 
(St. Hilary); 438 (Cappadocians); 544 (St. Ambrose); Western point 
of view, 251 (Novatian); 438 (St. Epiphanius); 675 (St. Augustine). 

48. The Trinity.—The word Tos, 134 (St. Theophilus of Ant.), 
The “ Plenitude of Divinity”, 149 (St. Irenaeus); “ the divine economy”, 
149; 247 (Tertullian). First great ¢veadises on the Trinity : Origen (Peri- 
Archon), 198; Tertullian, 247; Novatian, 250. In the fourth cent., see all 
the adversaries of Arianism. Summary explanations: St. Gregory of 
Nazianzus’ theological discourses, 421-422. Saint Augustine’s De 772- 
nitate, 645-648. Doctrine of relations. 675. Analogies of the Trinity; 
various natural analogies (bks. Ix-x1) 648; wisdom, perfect image of 
the Trinity (bks. X1I-xIV), 648; see also675. Saint Augustine seeks to show 
in what the mystery consists rather than to demonstrate it, 671, 675. 


C) CHRIST. OUR LADY. THE SAINTS. 


49. Divinity of Christ.—See the Word. See Prudentius (Apo- 
theosis), 555. 

50. Christ’s human nature.—True humanity, against Docetism, 34 
(Apost. Fathers); 70 (St. Ignatius); 237 (Tertullian). Human infirmities, 
149 (St. Irenaeus); 363 (St. Hilary). Clement of Alexandria’s error, 190; 
and Origen, 214. Apollinaris’ heresy mutilates Christ's humanity, 449. 
The School of Antioch, 300. 
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51. The Man-God.—The Word in Clement of Alex., 190; in 
St. Augustine, 676. The same Person is both God and Man: 149 
(St. Irenaeus); 247 (Tertullian). Tendency of the School of Alexandria 
to stress this point, 298; contrary tendency of the Antiochians, 300. 
Diodorus’error, 454, and Theodore’s, 459. ‘Traditional communication 
of idioms maintains the unity, 34 (Apost. Fathers); 149 (St. Irenaeus); 
351 (St. Athanasius); 399 (St. Epiphanius); 438-439 (Cappadocians). _ 
Consequences : @e0t0x0¢, 400 (See Our Lady). Nestorian error, 460. 

52. The Incarnation (union of the two natures): 70 (St. Ignatius); 
149 (St. Irenaeus); 150, “ economy”, 149 (St. Irenaeus). Tertullian, 247; 
Cassian, 595; St. Augustine, 677. Apollinaris’ error, 449, and Theodore 
of Mops., 459. Motives of the Incarnation : See the Redemption, and 
Names and Functions of Christ. 

53. The Redemption.—-Gnostic error, to2. Traditional teaching : 
three theories, 352: Fundamental doctrine of satisfaction: 128 
(St. Justin); 150 (St. Irenaeus);—recapitulation, 149;—190 (Clement 
of Alex.); 214 (Origen); 438 (St. Greg. Naz, St. Basil); 363, 545 
(St. Hilary, St. Ambrose); St. Augustine, 677 (humility of God; satisfac- 
tion).—Theory of uation: 352 (St. Athanasius); 439 (St. Greg. Nyssa); 
545 (St. Hilary). Theory of the sights of the devil: 150 (St. Irenaeus); 
214 (Origen); 439 (St. Greg. Nyssa); 545 (St. Ambrose). Rejected by 
St. Augustine, 677; see also 439 (St. Greg. Naz.). 

54. Fruits of the Redemption.—See chiefly St. Irenaeus, 150 
(reconciliation, divinisation, rebirth, etc...); Clement of Alex., 190 
(ransom, rebirth...); St. Athanasius, 352 (divinisation, union with the 
Word, etc.); Cappadocians, 438 sq. Universality of the effects of the 
Redemption, 214 (Origen); 439 (St. Greg. Nyssa); 677 (St. Augustine); 
see also 692. Grace, fruit of the Redemption, see below, D. 

55. Names and functions of Christ.—On the ames of Christ, 

see 604 (Nicetas). On His spiritual presence in the Christian, see 
St. Ignatius, 71; Origen, 203; St. Ambrose, 544. On Christ Saviour, 
see the Redemption. Christ is the vevealer of mysteries, 150 
(St. Irenaeus); the #zas¢er who instructs, 182, 190 (Clem. Alex.). Christ 
is a doctor, 190 (Clem. Alex.); 544 (St. Ambrose); 643 (St. Augustine). 
Christ, model of humility, 677. Christ is deifier, 150 (St. Irenaeus); 
352 (St. Athanasius). Christ is the ¢u¢or, the educator, in the school 
of virtue, 181 (Clem. Alex.). Christ is the Spouse of chaste souls, 216 
(Origen, In Cant.); 406 (Didymus); 429 (St. Greg. Nyssa); 543 
(St. Ambrose) ;—Christ is the Spouse of the Church, His mystical body, 
384 (St. Ephraem); 703 (St. Augustine). Christ is the vital cenire 
of mankind : see August., City of God, 676, and 648-659. 
_ 56. The knowledge of Christ.—T7he perfect knowledge of Christ 
is the consequence of special supernatural graces; 73 (St. Ignatius); 152 
(St. Irenaeus); 187 (Clement); 203 (Origen); 353 (St. Athanasius); 406 
(Didymus); 687 (St. Augustine). See also Saint Augustine, con- 
templative, 662-665, 671, and also 23-24. This perfect knowledge and 
the spiritual maternity of Our Lady, 203 (Origen). 


57, Our Lady.—a) The Co-Redempirix, the new Eve, 128 
(St. Justin); 151 (St. Irenaeus); advocate, 151 (St. Irenaeus). See 
chiefly Augustine, 678. 6) The Divine Motherhood; in St. Ignatius, 
St. Justin, 128; St. Irenaeus, 151; Pierius, 279; St. Epiphanius, 400; 
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St. Augustine, 678. See also 203, 238, 485. Theodore of Mopsuestia’s 
Opposition, 456. ¢) Perpetual Virginity, denied by Tertullian, 238; 
Antidicomarianites, 400; Bonosus, 532; Helvidius, Jovinian, 577; 
_ affirmed more and more explicitly by St. Ignatius, 128; St. Justin, 128; 
St. Irenaeus, 151; St. Ephraem, 383; St. Epiphanius, 400; St. Ambrose, 
532, St. Jerome, 577. d) Holiness : St. Ephraem, 383; St. Ambrose, 543 
(Mary, model and patron of virgins); St. Augustine, 678. St. J. 
Chrysostom’s opinion, 485. ¢) Marys spiritual maternity and the 
perfect knowledge of Christ, 203 (Origen). ) Life and death of Mary 
according to the apocryphal gospels, 161. See also St. Epiphanius, 400. 


58. The Saints.—The first anniversaries: St. Polycarp, 74; the 
martyrs in general, 289. The great panegyrists of the fourth cent. : 
St. Ephraem, 381; St. Basil, 414; St. Greg. Naz., 421; St. Greg. Nyssa, 
429; St. J. Chrysest., 479; St. Ambrose, 529; St. Augustine, 656. See 
also St. Paulinus, 553; Prudentius, 557. Lawfulness of veneration of the 
saints, 577, 583 (St. Jerome against Vigilantius). 


59. Veneration... of saints: see Sazwts. Veneration of images, 
combated by Eusebius, 327; St. Epiphanius, 396, 400. 


D) GRACE. 


60. Man. a) Origins oj the soul: Origen’s opinion, 213; (Creation 
ab eterno), combated by St. Peter of Alex., 279; St. Methodius, 285. 
St. Augustine’s opinion, 633, 679. 6) Mature of the soul: Tertullian’s 
conception, 238; Platonist conception of Clement of Alex., 190 (tricho- 
tomy); Nemesius, 496. Pure spirituality of the soul, according to 
Augustine, 624, 642.—c) Immortality of the soul, in the Apologists, 110; 
in St. Greg. Nyssa, 428; in St. Augustine, 642. 

61. Freewill.—Firmly established by Origen (Peri-Archon), 199; 
Tertullian, 238; St. Methodius, 285; St. Ephraem, 383 (Image of God). 
See, in the fourth cent., the adversaries of Manichaeism, 369; especially 
the Cappadocians, 442. Inthe West see chiefly St. Augustine, explicit 
teaching against the Manichaeans, 624; unaffected by the theory of 
concupiscence, 633 (against Julian) or that of grace, 635, 685 (against 
the Semipelagians). St. Augustine distinguishes /reew7// from Adam’s 
libertas (perfect liberty) 679, and from that of the perfect, 686, 688. 
Freewill and predestination, 692-693. + 

62. Primitive state.—The gifts of innocent man in St. Irenaeus, 
152; St. Ephraem, 383; Cappadocians, 428, 442. See especially St. Au- 
gustine, 678. 

63. The Fall.—Original sin according to Origen, 214; Reticius, 274; 
St. Ephraem, 383; Cappadocians, 442; Mark the Hermit, 508; Pru- 
dentius, 556; and chiefly St. Augustine, 631, 633, 634, and 679. E/fects 
of the Fall: see the same authors and St. Irenaeus, 152; St. Greg. 
Nyssa, 428. Concupiscence, 633, 679, 702. See Capital vices. 

64. Reparation: see above, The Redemption. 

65. The Holy Ghost in man.—Teaching of St. Irenaeus, 151-152 
(Divine Person and created gift; grace; perfect gifts). See also 
St. Augustine: De Sprritu et littera, 630; the gifts, 687. Cassian, 600. 
Cappadocians, 437, 443, 445. 
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66. Sanctifying Grace.—a) Sin but not concupiscence 7s destroyed, 
680 (St. Augustine). See Redemption, Fall (Original sin), Bapizsm. 
b) Spiritual rebirth : work of the Holy Ghost, 152 (St. Irenaeus) ; image 
of God restored, 680 (St. Augustine). ¢) Divine life in the soul: 152 
(St. Irenaeus); 352 (St. Athanasius); 443 (Cappadocians); 508 (Mark the 
Hermit); and chiefly St. Augustine, 680. d) Presence of God in the 
soul: the Christian is a God-bearer, 71 (St. Ignatius); a temple of God, 
406 (Didymus); 544 (St. Ambrose). See Mames and Functions of Christ. 


67. Actual grace.—a) Definition, general division, 681 (St. Augu-~ 
stine). 5) Wecessity : 152 (St. Irenaeus); 214 (Origen); 268 (St. Cyprian); 
383 (St. Ephraem); 443 (St. Greg. Naz.); 489 (St. J. Chrysost.); 544 
(St. Ambrose); 578 (St. Jerome); 508 sq., (Cassian); and chiefly 629 sq. 
and 682 (St. Augustine). See Pelagianism.—c) Gratuity: against 
Cassian, 601-603; see St. Augustine, 635-637 and 682. d) Nature of 
actual grace: see especially St. Gregory of Nazianzus, 443; St. J. Chrys., 
489; St. Augustine, 683-686: more powerful grace than Adam’s, 683; 
operating and co-operating, 684; not prejudicial to freewill, 685; extre- 
mely efficacious, 685. Heavenly delectation, 685. 


68. The superior graces.—SPECIAL EFFECTS produced by them: 
a) The (perfect) knowledge of Christ; see these words. 6) Wisdom, 152 
(St. Irenaeus); 216 (Origen); 406 (Didymus); 686 (St. Augustine). 
c) Contemplation or perfect prayer, 599-600 (Cassian); 686-688 (St. Au- 
gustine); see also 662-664. d@) Spiritual understanding of the mysteries 
and the Holy Scriptures: 152 (St. Irenaeus); 203 (Origen); 351, 35 
(St. Athanasius); 406 (Didymus); 599-600 (Cassian); 669-671, 68 
(St. Augustine). On the gvoszs of Clem. Alex., see 186-187. e) Perfect 
liberty: 685, 688 (St. Augustine). ) Peace, 544 (St. Ambrose); 600 
(Cassian); spiritual yoy, 685, 688 (St. Augustine); see also 185 (Clem. 
Alex.). SOURCES OF THESE GRACES: they are perfect gifts of the 
Holy Ghost: 152 (St. Irenaeus); 600 (Cassian); 687 (St. Augustine). 
See III (B), Alystical Theology. 


69. Extraordinary graces.—a) Charismata, 45, 46, 47-48 (Didache); 
373 (Apostolic Constitutions); 688 (St. Augustine). Montanist errors, 
105. 4) Extraordinary favours, vzstons, 688 (St. Augustine). 


70. Mystical Theology.—De/finition, 19, 21. Principal object, the 
superior graces, above. See III (B), ASCETIC THEOLOGY, especially 
Christian perfection. Mysticism, 30. 


E) THE CHURCH. 


71. Mystical notes of the Church.—The Church is “Charity”, 69 
(St. Ignatius). Christ is present in the Church, 69 (St. Ignatius), and 
also the Sfirit of God, 147 (St. Irenaeus). She is a mother, 263 
(St. Cyprian); the promise of eternal life, 538 (St. Ambrose). See 
chiefly St. Augustine, 704. 

72. Ecclesiastical hierarchy.—a) A true hierarchy distinct from 
the charismatic gifts, 47-48 (Didache); 57-58 (St. Clement); 66-68 
(St. Ignatius). See also 96 (Hermas); 189 (Clem. Alex.); 204 (Origen); 
Tertullian’s Montanist error, 249. 6) Hierarchy in ¢hree degrees : 57-59 
(St. Clement); monarchical episcopate : 66-67 (St. Ignatius). Difficulties 
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in St, Jerome, 589-590: and in Ambrosiaster, 605. ¢) Lower degrees 
of the hierarchy, 287 (Didascalia); and 373 (Apostolic Constitutions). 
Laymen, 57, 67 (St. Clement). @) Duties of the clergy: see III (C), 
PASTORAL THEOLOGY. 


73. The teaching Church: see the magisterium of the Church, 
bishops, councils, Fathers, Roman Church. 


74. The Church, dispenser of grace.—a) The Church is 
charged with the means of sanctification, 35 (Apostolic Fathers); 384 
(St. Ephraem); see the mystical notes of the Church. 6) She has the 
keeping of the Sacraments, 67 (St. Ignatius). St. Cyprian’s exagger- 
ation, 265: corrected by St. Optatus, 609, and St. Augustine, 627 and 
709. c¢) Power regarding Sacrament of Penance, 86, 87, 93 (Hermas); 
215 (Origen). Errors: see Penance. St. Cyprian’s true teaching, 265; 
St. Ambrose, 546; St. Pacianus, 606; St. Augustine, 710. 


_ 75. Holiness of the Church.—The Church is holy as dispenser 
of grace (see these words); by her moral influence —see Christian 
austerity; by her mission as guardian of morals, 537 (St. Ambrose). 
See the Church and the State. In addition, the Church is a socéety 
of saints (Hermas), but of relative holiness in this world, 90 (Hermas, 
Sim. 3 and 4). Donatist error, 390. Refuted by St. Optatus, 608, and 
St. Augustine, 626 and 704. 


76. Catholicity of the Church.—The Catholic Church in St. Igna- 
tius, 68; St. Cyprian, 263; St. Chrysostom, 493; St. Pacianus, 606; 
St. Optatus, 609; and chiefly St. Augustine, 626 (writings against 
Donatism); see also 704. 

77. Unity of the Church.—Unity in general, shown by “charity ”, 
68-69 (St. Ignatius); 96 (Hermas). Doctrinal unity, 127 (St. Justin); 
147-148 (St. Irenaeus); 236 (Tertullian). See all the controversialists, 
especially St. Augustine, 627, 704, 710. Social, hierarchial, and sacer- 
dotal unity, 263 (St. Cyprian); 493 (Chrysost.); 538 (St. Ambrose); 
627, 704 (St. Augustine). See the adversaries of the ERRORS REGARDING 
THE CHURCH (I, E). 


78. Apostolicity of the Church.—Apostolicity of the hierarchy 
and of teaching, 140 (Hegesippus); 147-148 (St. Irenaeus); 236 (Ter- 
tullian: Drescréption); 259 (St. Cyprian). Apostolicity finally based 
on the Apostolic See, 304, or on the Roman Church, which is the 
Church of Peter. 

79. The Roman Church.—a) FUNDAMENTAL WITNESSES TO ITS 
AUTHORITY: S. Clement: Peter and Paul at Rome; implicit manifest- 
ations of authority, 60; St. Ignatius: praesidens caritatis, 68-69; Hermas: 
96: Hegesippus: apostolicity, 140; St. Irenaeus: apostolicity, unity and 
pre-eminence, 147-148; St. Victor causes councils to be held, 143 
and 153; St. Dionysius of Corinth, 153; Abercius: sovereignty, 154; 
Origen: antiquity, 193; Tertullian: Pontifex Maximus, 228; St. Cyprian: 
Chair of Peter, centre of unity, 259; primacy, 264 (St. Cyprian’s 
error, 304); St. Dionysius of Alex. and St. Dionysius of Rome: teaching 
authority, 277; anonymous (De aleatoribus): vicar of the Lord, 288. 
6) LAWFUL PROGRESS : 304. ts causes: 1. general causes, 292, 302; 
2. heresies, 295; 3. dangers which threaten the unity of the Church 
arising from social and political environment, 293, from the division 
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of the Empire, 294, from the creation of patriarchates, 305. See 
patriarchates. ¢) FOURTH CENTURY POPES: general outline, 306; 
St. Jules I, 339; Liberius, 333; St. Damasus, 513; first Decretals, 515; 
St. Innocent I, 516; his successors, 519. @) HISTORICAL FACTS CON- 
FIRMING AUTHORITY: general outline, 306. Appeals to Rome: 
St. Athanasius, 338-339; Council of Sardica, 339; Chrysostom, 470, 493, 
517; Antoninus of Fussala, 519; Apiarius, 519. Condemnations : Apol- 
linarius, 441, 450; Origen, 516, 575; Pelagius, 393, 518, 519, 631, 632. 
Questions of the Schism of Antioch, 514; 410, 418, 424, 441; 465; 
538. e) FATHERS, DOCTRINAL AFFIRMATIONS: general outline, 308; 
Aphraates, 377; St. Ephraem, 384; St. Epiphanius, 399; Didymus, 440; 
St. Basil, 440; St. Greg. Naz. 440; Chrysost., 493, 493; St. Ambrose, 
538; St. Jerome, 588; St. Augustine, 631, 705. 


80. The Patriarchates.—Origin: the three fourth cent. Patri- 
archates, 305; Patriarchate of Constantinople, 305; ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions, 305; results, 306. See 470, 518. Vicariate of Thessalonica, 518. 


81. Discipline of the Church; duties of the clergy; see III (C), 
PASTORAL THEOLOGY. 


82. The Church and the State.—General outline; advantages and 
disadvantages of union, 293. independence of the Church: Saint Atha- 
nasius’ attitude, 341; St. Basil, 409, 440; St. J. Chrysostom, 467-468; 
St. Ambrose, 523-527, 528, 536-537; St. Augustine, 628, 706. The 
Church as keeper of the moral law: Chrysostom,467-469; S. Ambrose, 
537- Chunch has right to State protection: St. Ambrose, 537; St. Au- 
gustine, 629, 706. 


¥F).. THE SACRAMENTS. 


83. Sacraments in general.—7he word, 248 (Tertullian); 266- 
(St. Cyprian); 707 (St. Augustine). General data: 248 (Tertullian); 
266 (St. Cyprian); 377 (Aphraates); 384 (St. Ephraem); 489 (St. J. Chry- 
sostom); 546 (St. Ambrose); 577 (St. Jerome); 609 (St. Optatus); 627 
and 707-708 (St. Augustine). Christian initiation: 128 (St. Justin); 
241 (Tertullian); 267 (St. Cyprian); 377 (Aphraates); 521 (St. Ambrose). 


84. Baptism.—See the Didache, 45, 49; St. Ignatius, 67; Hermas, 
94; St. Justin, 128; St. Irenaeus, 150; Clem. Alex., 191; Origen, 215; 
Tertullian, 241-242; St. Cyprian, 260 (the controversy), 267 (teaching); 
St. Dionysius, 276; St. Cyril of Jerus., 368; Aphraates, 377; St. Basil, 
407; St. Greg. Nyssa, 429 and the Cappadocians, 443; Chrysostom, 490; 
St. Optatus, 609; St. Augustine, 627, 708. 

85. Confirmation.—See Clem. Al., 191; Tertullian, 248; St. Cyprian, 


266; St. Cyril of Jer., 368; Aphraates t otunleeo ; 
St. Augustine, 710. < é ee eri 


86. Holy Eucharist.—See Didache, 45, 49-51; St. I i ; 

J ‘ . ; ot. Ignatius, 67, 717; 

St. Justin, 129; St. Irenaeus, 150; Abercius, 154; Pectorius, Ss 

mens ie no ; peice 215; Tertullian, -248; St. Cyprian, 266; 
. Cyril of Jer., 368; Aphraates, 377; Cappadocians, ; Chrysost 

490; St. Ambrose, 546; St. Augustine, ein, ey oe 

87. Penance.—Early data in the Didache. 4 6. ; and 

St. Clement, 59. General data on penance in the onl ca ae 
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Teaching of Hermas; unity, necessity, efficacy, universality of penance, 
90; how it is practised, 93. Origen’s doctrine, 215; Hippolytus, 227- 
229; and especially Tertullian, 242-245; the De poenitentia, 242; the 
De pudicttia, 243; importance of the edict of Callistus, 244-245. See 
also Clement Alex., 180, 191; Novatian, 252; St. Cyprian, 257, 267; 
St. Greg. Thaum., 284; St. Basil, 415, 444; Chrysostom, 490; St. Ambrose, 
533, 546. St. Pacian, 606; St. Augustine, 711. See Movatianism. 


88. Extreme Unction.—See the Euchologion Serapionis, 371, and 
Aphraates, 377. 


89. Holy Orders.—See above the Ecclesiastical hierarchy. St. Cle- 

ment, 57; Tertullian, 248; St. Cyprian, 267; Aphraates, 377; Chrysostom, 
475, 492; St. Innocent I, 505; St. Augustine, 708-709. On the priesthood 
of every Christian, see Clem. Alex., 188. See also III (C) PasroraL 
THEOLOGY, dignity of the priest, duties of the priest. 
__ 90. Marriage.—Episcopal approval required, 67 (St. Ignatius). 
Conjugal fidelity according to Hermas, 94. Unity of marriage according 
to Tertullian, 241. Second marriages discouraged in the East, 132 
(Athenagoras); 444 (St. Greg. Naz.); 476 (St. Basil); 476 and 492 
(St. J. Chrysost.); Dzvorce on account of adultery, 444 (St. Basil); 492 
(St. J. Chrysost.); 652 (St. Augustine). Law/fulness of marriage: 
Montanist and Encratite errors, 106; teaching of Clement Alex., 183; 
St. J. Chrysost., 487; St. Ambrose, 532; St. Jerome, 577; and St. Au- 
gustine, 634, 652 and 710. 


G). THE LAST THINGS. 


gi. The end of the world.—Proximity of the end of the world or 
the Parousia, according to the Didache, 46, 51; Hermas, 88; Montanus, 
106; Tertullian, 249. See, on the last ends, Lactantius (/mstitudtions, 
bk. vii), 272, and chiefly St. Augustine, (Czty of God, bks. X1X-xx11), 
650, 711. On Anti-Christ, Hippolytus, 222; Commodianus, 269; 
Lactantius, 272. The resurrection of the body, see St. Justin, 119; 
Athenagoras, 132; Hippolytus, 222; Tertullian, 238; De recta in Deum 
fide, 287. See Origen’s teaching, 213, and against him, St. Peter 
of Alex., 279; St. Methodius, 285. The teaching of St. Greg. Nyssa, 
428; and Rufinus, 566. The suppcsed reign of a thousand years: see 
Millenarianism. The Judgment: see the Apocalypse of Peter, 165; 
St. Ephraem, 384; St. Augustine, 712. Syrian teaching of the sleep 
of the soul, 377 (Aphraates). 


92. Heaven.—Faith and aspiration of St. Ignatius in the possession 
of Christ through death, 71-72. Delay of the Beatific Vision according 
to St. Irenaeus, 153, and St. Ambrose, 547, against the Cappadocians, 
447. Apocalypse of Peter, 165. Origen’s teaching, 213. The parts 
of Heaven, 384 (St. Ephraem). Description of Heaven, 555 (Pru- 
dentius);713 (St. Augustine). Heaven, vision of God, 712 (St. Augustine). 


93. Hell.—Eternity of Hell: Origen’s error, 213; orthodox teaching 
of Origen’s adversaries, Aphraates, 377; St. Ephraem, 384; St. Basil, 
447, (Against St. Greg. Nyssa, 447); St. Cyril of Jer., St. Chrysostom, 
447. St. Ambrose’s error, 547; Rufinus, 566; St. Jerome, 591. St. Au- 
gustine’s sounder teaching, 712, Mitigation of torments, 447, 712. 
Description of Hell, Apocalypse of Peter, 165, and Prudentius, 555. 
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ius); St. Au-— 
. Purgatory. Prayers for the dead, 155 (Pectorius); 
ae (Confessions, 1X) and De cura, 653, 712. See the History of. 
Joseph, 162; St. Irenaeus’ teaching, 153; St. Ambrose, 547. St. Au- 
gustine’s teaching, 712. 


Ill. PATRISTIC DATA 
CONCERNING CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


A) MORAL THEOLOGY. 


95. Patristic—Moral Theology in general.—The Apostolic 
Fathers, 33, 36. Orthodox Encratism in the 2nd cent. 107; see 94 
(Hermas), same tendency in Tertullian, 239-241, and in some measure 
in St. Cyprian, 268. Different tendency in Clement of Alexandria, 179, 
181, 183. Moral Theology in 4th cent. Fathers, 302, 699. See below, 
General treatises. St. Cyprian’s moralism, 268; St. J. Chrysost., 472; 


St. Ambrose, 544; St. Augustine, 695-698. General notion, 30. See 
Moralism. 


96. First little codexes of Christian morality—The Two Ways: 
way of life, way of death, 45; reproduced in Ep. of Barnabas, 79. See 
also St. Clement, 56, 60, and Hermas (the precepts), 87. (The majority 
of moral writings deal with special subjects). 


97. Theological virtues.—a) Faith: see Scripiures and Tradition. 
Necessity of confessing the faith, see Martyrdom. Faith and reason, 
see Theology. Foundations of faith, 644 (St. Augustine). Faith and 
the Gnosis, 202. 6) Hope: vivacity of this hope, founded on faith, see 
St. Ignatius, 71-72; belief in the Parvousia, 61; etc. See also apologetic 
regarding the Resurrection, martyrdom, etc. c) Charity : fundamental 
obligation, Didache, 45; St. Clement, 56; St. Ignatius, 71; Clement ot 
Alex., 186; etc. See especially St. Augustine, 662, 698, 700. See also 
prayer, martyrdom, Christian perfection. d) On the Three Theological 
Virtues, see chiefly Clement Al., 185, and St. Augustine (Enchiridion), 
650. See the general treatises. e) Faith works through charity, 
St. Jerome, 577; St. Augustine, 697, 701. 


98. Prayer.—The Christian is religious: answer to Pagan calumnies, 
114 (Ep. to Diognetus); 132 (Athenagoras); 234 (Tertullian), etc.; see 
Apologists. The primitive prayer: Didache, 45; Sunday assembly, 
46, 50; St. Clement, 57, 61. See Liturgy. Treatises on prayer : Origen, 
200, 217; Tertullian, 241; St. Cyprian, 257, 268; St. Greg. Nyssa, 429; 
St. Nilus, 508. Vecessity of prayer; in addition to these treatises, see 
St. Irenaeus, 152; St. Ambrose, 543; St. Augustine, 703. See also 
682. Perfect prayer: see Clement Al. 185; Cassian, 599; St. Au- 
poe) 662-664; 686-688. Prayer and study in the Augustinian method, 


70. Prayer for our neighbour is useful. Hermas (Sim. of the Elm), 
92. Prayer for the dead, Purgatory. 


99. Martyrdom.—The desive of martyrdom: St. Irenaeus, Ep. to 
the Romans, 65, 72. See also second cent. apologetic literature, 97; 
especially St. Justin, 116. Exhortation to martyrdom: Origen, 200; 
Tertullian, 239 (ad martyres); St. Cyprian, 262, 268 (letters); neither 
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apostasy nor provocation: Clement Al., 183; St. Cyprian, 257, 262. 
Tertullian’s contrary attitude, 239 (Scorpiace, De fuga). : 


Joo, Apostasy.—Various dangers mentioned by Tertullian, 240 
(circus, the army, trades). Various forms of apostasy, 247. Absolution 
from apostasy, see Penance. 


1o1, Patience.—Virtue recommended by Tertullian, 240 (see 232); 
St. Cyprian, 257; St. Dionysius Al., 275; St. J. Chrysost., 477 (letters); 
Cassian, 598; St. Augustine, 653. Providential role of suffering, 120 
(St. Justin); 114 (Ep. to Diognetus); 477 (Chrysostom). 


102, Christian austerity.—Encratism of fervent Christians, 91. 
Hermas, see 107. Fasting: Hermas (Sim., 5), 87; Tertullian, 241. 
Monastic austerity, see the Monastic sfirtt. Moral reform, see Hermas, 
go sq.; Origen, 200; St. Cyprian, 255-256. Christians are the soul of the 
world, 114. Apologetic importance of Christian life: Aristides, 111; 

_ St. Justin, 114; Athenagoras; Minucius Felix, 137. St. Augustine against 
Manichaeism, 622-623. 

103. Virginity.—Advice of Pseudo-Clement, 81; to virgins, Origen, 
192, 217; Tertullian, 240; St. Cyprian, 257. St. Methodius’ teaching 
(The Banquet), 286; Basil of Ancyra, 318; St. Athanasius, 347; 
St. Greg. Nyssa, 429; Chrysostom, 476, 487; St. Ambrose, 532, 543; 
St. Jerome, 577, 592; Nicetas of R., 604; St. Augustine, 652. See also 
Monachism. 

104. The state of Marriage. Duties: St. Augustine, 652 (De bono 
comjugalt). See Marriage. Sanctification of the family, Chrysostom, 
487. 

105. Modesty.—Advice of Clement of Alex. (The Tutor), 181-182; 
Tertullian, 246. Moderation in the use of riches, Clement Al., 180; 
St. Methodius, 286; Chrysostom, 487. 


106. Charity.—Duties of Christian charity, 45, 46 (Didache); 56 
(St. Clement); 79 (II Clem.); 87 (Hermas). Through their charity 
Christians become “imitators of God”, 114 (Zp. to Diog.); 133 
(Athenagoras). Exhortations to almsgiving, St. Cyprian, 260; to fly 
_ envy, 262, 268; St. Basil, 408. Love of the poor: St. Greg. Naz., 422; 
St. Chrysost., 479, 487; St. Ambrose, 521, 542; St. Augustine, 622, 702 
(works of mercy). 

107. Truth.—According to St. Augustine it is the chastity of the 
mind 652. Augustinian teaching on lying, 651-656, 699; opposed to 
that of Clement of Al., St. Hilary, Cassian, 596. Simplicity and vera- 
city, 87 (Hermas). 

108. Virtue.—Its excellence, 498 (St. Isidore). Division of the 
theological virtues, see above; the four Cardinal Virtues, 542 (St. Am- 
brose); 699 (St. Augustine). Various virtues: see chiefly the omzlies, 
the general treatises on moral theology, and writings on asceticism. 


109. General treatises on moral theology.—General outlines of 
Christian morality; Clement of Al., 181-184 (Z7rtlogy), St. Basil, 412 
(Moralia): St. Ambrose, 531, 540 (De officits ministrorum) ; St. Au- 
gustine, 623 (De moribus), and 650-654. God, last end, 541 
(St. Ambrose), happiness of man, 698 (St. Augustine). The law, 
698 (St. Augustine). Duty, 541 (St. Ambrose). 
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110. Sin.—The three unpardonable crimes according to Tertullian, 
243. General study on the question, see Penance. Crimina mortalia 
and culpae mortales, 215 (Origen); delicta graviora and leviora (St. Am- 


brose), 546; crimina and peccata (Pacianus). Final distinction of mortal 
-and venial sins by St. Augustine, 699. Forgiveness of sins: see Penance. 


B). ASCETIC THEOLOGY. 


111. The Degrees of Perfection.—Later classical division of the 
Three Ways, 21. Two classes of Christians according to the Alex- 
andrians, 181, 182, 185 (Clement); 202, 216 (Origen). Various classi- 


fications of St. Greg. Nyssa, 429; Cassian, 597, 599; and chiefly 
St. Augustine, 701. 


112. The Spiritual Combat.—Tendency of the Apostolic Fathers, 
36; see chiefly the IInd Ep. of Clement, 80; see also the Two Ways 
in the Didache, 45, and the Ps. Barnabas, 78, or Hermas, 94. Warlike 
literature of the 2nd cent., 97. Epistle to Dognetus; the flesh and 
the spirit, 114. Christ (Tutor), is a general, 181 (Clement of Alex.). 
The struggle against the devil and the world: Peri-Archon, 199 
(Origen). The combat, monastic conception of the spiritual life: 383 
(St. Ephraem); 486 (St. Chrysostom); 508 (St. Nilus); 509 (Oriental 
monks); 593 (St. Jerome); 597 (Cassian). St. Augustine, 703. Struggle 
carried on against the devil or vices (See these words). Poetical 
description by Prudentius, 556. 


113. The Devil.—The angel of temptation according to Hermas, 
96; Origen (Peri-Archon), 199; St. Athanasius (Life of St. Antony), 354; 
the Oriental monks, 509; and 596 (Cassian). _See also Chrysostom, 477. 


114. The capital vices.—Various classifications : the ways of death 
according to the Didache, 45; the 12 vices according to Hermas, 87, 92. 
Monastic classical division ; ezgh¢ vices, 510. See also 383 (St. Ephraem); 
507 (Evagrius); 508 (St. Nilus); 595, 597 -(Cassian). Saint Augustine 


and the threefold concupiscence, 702, or self love, 707. See the 
Fall. 


115. The Spiritual Arms,—The most recommended arms: prayer, 
511; work, 511; fasting, 511; renunciation, penance, mortification, 598. 
Saint Ambrose and virginity, 543 (see this word). Ox the study of the 
Scriptures, see St. Jerome, 593; St. Augustine, 703; on the study of theo- 


logy, see 407 (St. Basil). On the Christian virtues, see 111 (A), MORAL 
THEOLOGY. 


116. Monachism.—/m the East: general outline, 499-512. Anacho- 
retic life, 502. Coenobitic life: Egyptian rules; Rule of St. Basil, 
407, 412. Jn the West, Cassian, 595; St. Augustine, 621. Monastic 
writings: Apophthegmata, 505 sq. Authors of treatises: various, 505- 
509; St. Basil, 412; St. Greg. Nyssa, 429; St. Chrysostom, 473, 486, 488; 
St. Isidore, 498; St. Ambrose, 543; St. Jerome, 593; Cassian, 597-601; 


St. Augustine, 703. Monastic virtues, see above, MORAL THEOLOGY, 
and the Monastic spirit. 


117. The Monastic Spirit.—General character: struggle, effort; 
see above, the Spiritual Combat. Absolute detachment, 474 (Chrysost.); 
593 (St. Jerome); 598 (Cassian); 622 (St. Augustine). Love of solitude, 
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217 (Origen). See all the monastic writings. On life in community, 

see Monachism (Coenobitic). Monastic austerity, 511, 593 (St. Jerome); 

598 (Cassian); 622 (St. Augustine). Work, 511; Euchite error, 303. 

St. Basil, 407; St. Jerome, 593; St. Augustine, 622, 703. Prayer: see 

spirit of prayer. 

118. The Spirit of Prayer.—The soul of monachism : 511, 598-600 
(Cassian); St. Augustine: the contemplative, 662-664; see also, 640-643, 
686-688. See also Clem. Alex., 184. The degrees of prayer according 
to Cassian, 599. Character of monastic prayer, see the Introduction, 28. 
See Prayer. 


119. Christian Perfection.—Consummation of the ascesis; various 
descriptions, according to the different viewpoints. Peace: harmony 
of the three elements in man, 152 (St. Irenaeus); Afatheia, 185-186 
(Clem. Alex.); 216 (Origen); 405 (Didymus); 512 (monks); 543 
(St. Ambrose); 598 (Cassian); (S. Augustine), 662 sq., 688. Charity: 
-God-bearer, 186 (Clem. Al.); unites to God, 216 (Origen); virtue of God, 
597 (Cassian); makes God possessed, 620, 653, 701 (St. Augustine). 
Wisdom, see chiefly Origen, 216; Didymus, 405; St. Augustine, 688; 
contemplation, 686-688 and 666-668; see also, 512 (monks); 600-601 
(Cassian); 486 (Chrysost.). PAzlosophy (spiritual perfection), 472, 484, 
486. See 188 (Clem. Alex.). On the Alexandrian Gnosis, see 185- 
189. On the understanding of the Scriptures, see E-rvegeszs. Effects ~ 
of wisdom: perfect rectitude of judgment, 152 (St. Irenaeus). Union 
with God, with Christ: St. Ignatius, 72; Origen, 217; Didymus, 405; 
St. Ambrose, 544; St. Augustine, 686, 701, 703. See cthe perfect 
knowledge of Christ. Submission to the Holy Ghost, 152 (St. Irenaeus); 
787, 697 (St. Augustine); see also 599 (Cassian). On Spirituality 
(or dogmatic or moral teaching on perfection), see chiefly II (D) 
GRACE; III (A) MoRAL THEOLOGY; III (B) ASCETIC THEOLOGY. 


120. Perfect activity.—The officium perfectum of Saint Ambrose, 
541. Christian perfection and classical culture in the fourth cent. 
Fathers, 292, and 386; Cappadocians, 445; St. Augustine, 660. Action 
and contemplation: see chiefly St. Ignatius, 72; St. Athanasius, 354; 
St. Chrysostom, 463; St. Augustine, 664, 697, 703. 


C). PASTORAL THEOLOGY. DISCIPLINE. 


121. Dignity of the Priest.—Subject especially developed in 
St. Ephraem, 383; St. Greg. Naz., 422; Chrysostom, 475; St. Jerome, 
586. See Holy Orders. 


122. Duties of the Priest.—Duties of the bishop according to 
St. Ignatius, 67; Didascalia, 287; Chrysostom, 475; St. Ambrose, 541 
(De officiis); St. Augustine, 659 (various letters). On the training 
of the Apostles by Christ, see Origen, 203. 


123. Preaching.—Qualities required in those who speak ot God, 
421 (St. Greg. Naz.). Laws of Christian eloquence, according to 
Chrysostom, 475, and St. Augustine, 653, 658. See also, 542 (St. Am- 
brose). Great models: St. Basil, 411; St. Greg. Naz. 421; St. Greg. 
Nyssa, 430; Chrysostom, 481-483; St. Ambrose, 522; St. Augustine, 657- 
659. See Homilies. ; 
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- 124. Disciplinary works.—Chief disciplinary works mentioned : 
_Didache, 43 sg.; the Apostolic Tradition, 225; Didascalia, 287; divers — 
collections of canons, 372; Apostolic Constitutions, 373. ° Letters of the 
Oriental Fathers, called Canonical Epistles: 279 (St. Peter of Alex.); 
283 (St. Greg. Thaum.); 415 (St. Basil); 429 (St. Greg. Nyssa). Decretal 
letters of the Popes, 515 sq. Five pseudo-decretals, 53. 


IV.—ALPHABETICAL INDEX 
TO THE DOCTRINAL TABLES*. 


A Church, IT. E, page 732. 

Church, dispenser of Grace, n. 74. 

Church (teaching, n. 73.) 

Church and State, n. 82. 

Church (Roman), n. 79. 

Clergy (Duties of), n. 81. 

Codexes of Christian morality (first 
little), n. 96. 

Combat (spiritual), n. 112. 

Commentaries on theScripture, n.16, 

Communication of idioms, n. 51. 

Confirmation, n. 85. 

Consubstantiality, n. 46. 

Contemplation, n. 119. 

Controversy, n. 130. 


Activity (perfect), n. 120. 
Adoptianism, n. 32. 
Alogi, n. 37. 
_ Angels, n. 40. 
Antichrist, n. 91. 
Antidicomarianites, n. 33. 
Apollinarianism, n. 33. 
Apologetics, I. D, page 725. 
Apologetics in the 3rd cent, n. 27. 
Apologetics in the 4th cent, n. 28. 
Apologetics against the Jews, n. 29. 
Apologists, n, 26. 
Apostasy, n. I00. 
ph eae oom Church, n. 78. Controverstalists, I. D, page 725. 
- Arms (spiritual), n. 115. pe nti = ps 
Ascetic theology, IIT. B, p. 738. vet 
Augustinism, n. 8. D 
Austerity (Christian), n. 102. 
Data (general), 1. A, page, 


B Degrees of Perfection n. 111, 
: Devil n. 109. . 

Baptism, n. 104. Dieni ; 

: ignity of the Priest, 112. 
Body (Resutrection of), n. gt. Disciplinary works, as 4. 

C Discipline of the Church, n, 81. 
: ; Divinity of Christ, n. 49. 
Canon of the Scriptures, n. 11. Docetism, n. 33. 


Capital vices, n. 114. Doctrine, n. 1. 

Catholicity of the Church, n. 76. Dogma, n. 2. 

Charity, 97, n. 106. Donatism, n. 34. 

Christ, II, C, page 711. Duty, n. 109. 

Christian life (Patristic data on) | Duties of the clergy, n. 112. 
ITI, page 736. Duties of the priest, n. 122. 


Ss eee 


* The figures refer to the numbers of the di i 
oe eeiecicm ene preceding Doctrinal Table, and not to 
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E 


Encratism, n. 135. 

End (the last), n. 109. 

End of the world, n. 81. 

Errors (doctrinal ) I. E, page 725. 
Eucharist, n. 86. 

Euchites, n. 35. 

Exegesis, n. 13. 

Extreme Unction, n. 88. 


F 


Faith (Patristic data relative to), 
II, page 727. 

Faith (Virtue of), n. 97. 

Fall of man, n. 63. 

' Fathers, n. 25. 

Free-will in man, n. 61. 

Fruits of the Redemption, n. 55. 

Functions of Christ, n. 54. 


G 


Gnosis (Alexandrian), n. 119. 
Gnosticism, n. 31. 

God, IT, A, page 727. 

Goodness of God, n. 39. 

Grace (actual), n. 67. 

Grace (sanctifying), n. 66. 

Graces (extraordinary), n. 69. 
Graces (superior), n. 68. 

Grace (Church dispenser of), n. 74. 


H 


Heaven, n. 92. 

Hell n. 93. 

Hierarchy (ecclesiastical) n. 72. 
Holiness of the Church, n. 15. 
Holy Ghost, n. 47. 

Homilies, n. 15. 

Humanity of Christ, n. 50. 


I 


Impassibility (Divine), n. 39. 

Incarnation, n. 52. 

Initiation (Christian), n. 83. 

Introduction to Theology (Patristic 
data for), I, page 722. 


J 


Judaeo-Christianity, n. 33. 
Judgments, n. 91. 


Law, n. 109. 
Laxism, n. 35. 
Luciferianism, n. 34. 
| Lying, n. 107. 


M 


Magisterium of the Church, n. 19. 


Manichaeism, n. 31. 

Marcionism, n, 31. 

Marriage, n. go. 

Mary, n. 57. 

Martyrdom, n. 99. 
Millenarianism, n. 36. 

Mithraism, n. 31. 

Modalism, n. 32. 

Modesty, n. 105. 

Monachism, n. 116. 
Monarchianism, n. 32. 

Monastic spirit, n. 117. 
Montanism, n. 35, 36. 

Moral teaching, n. 3. 

Moral theology, Il. A, page 736. 
Morality (general treatises on), 


n. 109. 

Morality (first little codexes of), 
n. 96. 

Moral teaching (Patristic in gene- 
ral), n. 95. 

Moralism, n. 4. 

Mysticism, n. 70. 

Mystical theology, n. 70. 


N 


| Names of Christ, n. 55. 


Nestorianism, n. 33. 

Notes (mystical of the Church), 
1. 7/4. 

Novatianism, n. 34. 


0 


Orders (Holy), n. 89. 
Origenism, n. 36. 
Original sin, n. 63. 
Origins of theology, n. 7. 


P 


Panegyrists, n, 58. 
Parousia, n. 9I. 
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Pastoral theology, ILI. C, page 739. | Spirit (The, in man), n. 65. 


Patience, n. IoI. 
Patriarchates, n. 80. 
Patripassianism, n. 32. 
Patrology, n. 25. 
Pelagianism, n. 35. 
Penance, n. 87. 

Perfection (degrees of), n. 111. 
Perfection (Christian), n. 119. 
Persons (the Three), n. 43. 
Philosophy, n. 9. 
Photinism, n. 32. 
Pneumatomachi, n. 32. 
Prayer, n. 98. 

Prayer (Spirit of), n. 118. 
Preaching, n. 123. 
Predestination, n. 123. 
Priest (dignity of), n. 121. 
Priest (duties of), n. 122. 
Priscillianism, n. 31. 
Providence, n. 94. 
Purgatory, n. 94. 


Q 


Quartodecimans, n. 97. 


R 


Redemption, n. 53, 54. 
Reparation, n. 64. 
Resurrection of body, n. 91 
Rites, n. 21. 

Roman Church, n. 79. 


Ss 


Sabellianism, n. 32. 

Sacraments, II, F, page 734. 

Sacraments in general, n. 83. 

Saints, n. 58. 

Schools, n. 8. 

Scriptures, I, B. page 723. 

Scriptures (source of teaching), 
n. 10. 

See (Apostolic), n. 23. 

Semipelagianism, n. 35. 

Senses (Biblical), n. 23. 

Simplicity (Divine), n. 39. 

Sin, n. roo. 


Spirit of prayer, n. 118. 

Spirit (monastic), n. 117. 
Spiritual combat, n. 112. 
Spiritual arms, n. 115. 

State (Church and), n. 82. 

State of marriage, n. 104. 

State (primitive of man), n. 62. 
Subordinationism, n. 45. 
Summas of theology (first), n. 6. 
Syncretism (religious), n. 31. 


rs 


Tendencies (doctrinal), n. 8. 

Text of the Scriptures, n. 12. 
Theological virtues, n. 97. 
Theology, n. 5. 
Theology (Origins of), n. 7. 
Theology( Ascetic), III. B, page 738. 
Theology (Moral) III. A, page 736. 
Theology (Mystical), n. 70. 
Things (the last) II. G, page 735. 
Tradition, I. C, page 724. 
Tradition in the Fathers, n. 17. 
Tradition (Oral), n. 18. 

Treatises (General, of morality), 


n. 109. 

Trinity, IT. B, page 728. 
Trinity, n. 48. 

Truth, n. 107. 

Truth of God, n. 39. 


U 


Unitarianism, n. 32. 
Unity of God, n. 39. 
Unity of the Church, n. 77. 


xX 


Value of the Scriptures, n. 14. 
Virtue, n. 108. 

Virtues (theological), n. 97. 
Vicariate, n. 80. 

Vices (Capital), n. 114. 
Virginity, n. 103. 


WwW 
Word (The) n. 44. 
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